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TO  THE  READER. 


The  only  excnse  for  troubling  thee  with  so  long  a  cor- 
respondence is,  that  if  it  had  not  been  published  in  this 
manner,  it  would  not  have  been  published  at  all.  And 
my  excuse  for  publishing  it  at  all  is,  that,  for  many  rea- 
sons, I  would  not  abstain  fiom  doing  so. 

In  placing  these  letters  in  thy  hand,  dear  reader,  I 
should  wish  that  thy  mind  might  be  favorably  disposed 
toward  them,  or,  at  least,  might  not  be  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  in  which  these  letters  were  first  written.    They  need 
it  more  than  any  thing  which  I  have  yet  written,  because, 
I  can  not  conceal  it  from  myself,  they  suffer  from— ego- 
tism— the  offense  of  all  autobiography.     This,  while  it 
may  not  offend  the  sympathetic  feelings  of  a  brother  or 
sister,  may  easily  offend  the  stranger  who  does  not  partp^^^ 
in  them.     Much,  therefore,  in  the  letters  whi' ' 
to  myself,  and  which  was  personally  agreeable 
been  omitted  in  their  transcription  for  the  pr 
all,  otherwise  the  ingenuous  character  of  the  ] 
have  been  sacrificed,  together  with  the  pecu 
of  my  life  and  its  circumstances  in  America 
mains  of  that  which  individually  pleased  or 
— ^perhaps  more  than  should  have  remained, 
scribing  these  letters,  I  have  often  been  une 
to  myself  that  I  was  then  preparing  them  i 
and  not  writing  them  merely  to  my  sistf 
moat,"  to  whom  even  the  innermost  mig^ 
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and  the  most  ohildish  thiiiga  be  spoken.    As  soon  as  I  be- 
gan to  write,  that  sister  always  stood  before  me,  with  her 
mild,  heavenly  eyes,  her  indalgent  amile,  intercepting  the 
view  of  my  unknown  readers.    I  saw  only  her — ^I  forgot 
them.    I  know  that  I  Have  often  erred  in  this  way,  and 
especially  in  the  earlier  portion  of  these  collected  letters,    , 
dniing  a  time  when  illness  rendered  me  weak,  and  weak- 
nesa  strengthened  egotbm.    If  I  have  allowed  this  illness 
to  remain  too  prominent  in  this  portion  of  the  letters,  there 
is,  however,  this  exouse  for  it,  that  it  is  a  malady  which 
is  very  prevalent  in  America,  whioh  is  caused  by  the  oli- 
mate,  the  general  diet  and  mode  of  life,  and  against  which 
both  natives  and  emigrants  can  not  be  sufficiently  oan- 
tioned.    And  if  I  have  said  too  mach  aboat  this  malady 
and  its  oonses,  other  authors,  on  the  contrary,  had  said  too 
little.    It  is  the  most  dangeroos  monster  of  the  New  World. 
In  extreme  oases  it  leads  to  the  mad-honse  or  to  death. 
Happy  they  who  know  how  to  avoid  it,  or  who,  at  the  com- 
d,  a  good  physician,  who,  by  the 
id  medicine,  is  able  to  avert  the 
>o  much  ascendency. 
>  my  sister,  preserved  the  endear- 
originally  written,  and  whioh  we 
among  relatives  or  dear  friends ; 
nay  think  them  somewhat  ohild- 
'.  have  attempted  to  exclude  them 
I  more  beating;  but  I  could  not 
stiff,  annatoral,  and  prosaic.    Bet- 
e  prosaic,  thoaght  I ;  and  tlie  lit- 
M  overloc^ed  for  the  sake  of  the 
ithout  any  merit  of  mine,  is  yet 
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And  if,  dear  reader,  thou  hast  now  and  then  patience 
with  the  letter-writer  when  she  speaks  in  sickness  of  body, 
or  in  the  foolishness  of  affection,  thou  wilt  be  rewarded  by 
being  led,  in  her  healthier  and  stronger  moments,  as  by  a 
sisterly  hand,  into  a  more  familiar  and  cordial  intimacy 
with  that  great  country  beyond  the  Atlantic,  with  its  peo- 
ple, its  homes,  and  its  inner  life,  than  might  otherwise 
have  been  the  case;  and  this  thou  wilt  find  is  worth  all 
the  trouble. 

I  know  the  faults  of  my  work,  a  knowledge  often  pain- 
ful to  me,  better  than  my  reader,  or  any  one  else.  And 
this  knowledge  would  depress  me,  if  I  did  not  know,  at 
the  same  time,  that  all  which  is  best  in  this  work  will  con- 
tribute in  bringing  nearer  to  each  other  the  good  homes 
of  the  New  World,  and  the  good  homes  of  Europe,  and, 
above  all,  those  of  my  native  land ;  in  bringing  the  noble, 
warm  hearts  there  nearer  to  those  which  beat  here,  and 
thus,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  aid  in  knitting  together  the 
beautiful  bonds  of  brotherhood  between  widely-sundered 
nations. 

Mayst  thou,  dear  reader,  feel  the  same,  and  let  this  rec 
oncile  thee  to  the 

Letter-writ  gr. 


TO  MY  AMERICAN  FRIENDS. 


Stockholm,  May,  1853. 

Thesk  letters  were  written  in  yoor  homea  while  I  lived 
there  with  yon,  as  a  sister  with  her  brothers  and  sisters 
— ^in  the  North,  in  the  West,  in  the  South  of  your  great 
country.  They  were  written  during  familiar  intercourse 
with  you.  And  without  you  they  would  not  have  been 
what  they  now  are,  for  without  you  I  could  not  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Homes  of  the  New  World,  nor 
have  been  able,  from  your  sacred  peaceful  hearths,  to  con- 
template social  life  beyond.  To  you,  therefore,  I  inscribe 
these  letters.  They  will  bear  witness  to  you  of  me,  and 
of  my  life  among  you.     You  said  to  me, 

"  We  hope  that  you  will  tell  us  the  truth." 

You  wished  nothing  else  from  me.  I  have  endeavored 
to  fulfill  your  wishes.     Be  you  my  judges ! 

That  which  I  saw  and  found  in  the  New  World  has  been 
set  down  in  these  letters.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
ontpourings  from  heart  to  heart — ^from  your  homes  to  my 
home  in  Sweden.  When  I  wrote,  I  little  thought  of  com- 
mitting them  to  the  press,  little  thought  of  writing  a  book 
in  America,  least  of  all  in  these  letters,  and  of  that  they 
bear  internal  evidence.  Had  such  a  thought  been  present 
with  me,  they  would  have  been  different  to  what  they 
are  ;  they  would  have  been  less  straightforward  and  nat- 
ural ;  more  polished,  more  attired  for  company,  but  wheth- 
er better — I  can  not  say.  My  mind  in  America  was  too 
much  occupied  by  thoughts  of  living  to  think  of  writing 
about  life.     Life  was  overpowering. 

The  idea  of  writing  letters  on  America  did  not  occur  to 
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me  until  I  was  about  to  leave  the  great  land  of  the  West, 
and  the  feeling  became  more  and  more  strong  in  me,  that 
what  I  had  seen  and  experienced  during  these  two  years' 
journeyings  was  not  my  own  property  alone,  but  that  I 
had  a  duty  to  fulfill  as  regarded  it  I  had,  it  is  true,  a 
presentiment  from  the  first  that  the  great  New  World 
would  supply  me  with  many  subjects  for  thought,  to  be 
made  use  of  at  some  future  time,  perhaps  even  in  books, 
but  in  what  maimer,  in  what  books— of  that  I  had  no  dis- 
tinct idea.  I  confess  to  you  that  I  went  about  in  Amer- 
ica with  the  thought  of  metamorphosing  the  whole  of 
America  in — a  novel,  and  you,  my  friends,  into  its  heroes 
and  heroines,  but  that  with  such  subtle  delicacy  that 
none  of  you  should  be  able  to  recognize  either  America  or 
yourselves. 

But  the  realities  of  your  great  country  could  not  be 
compressed  into  a  novel.  The  novel  faded  away  like  a 
rainbow  in  the  clouds,  and  the  reality  stood  only  the 
stronger  forward,  in  all  its  largeness,  littleness,  pleasant- 
ness, sorrow,  beauty,  completeness,  manifold  and  simple— 
in  one  word,  in  all  its  truth ;  and  I  felt  that  my  best 
work  would  be  merely  a  faithful  transcript  of  that  truth 
But  how  that  was  to  be  accomplished  I  did  not  clearly 
know  when  I  left  America. 

^'  You  will  understand,  you  will  know  it  all  when  you 
are  at  home !"  frequently  said  that  precious  friend  who 
first  met  me  on  the  shore  of  the  New  World,  whose  home 
was  the  first  into  which  I  was  received,  whom  I  loved  to 
call  my  American  brother,  and  who  beautified  my  life 
mor6  than  I  can  tell  by  the  charm  of  his  friendship,  by 
the  guidance  of  his  keen  intellect,  and  his  brotherly  kind- 
ness and  care;  whose  image  is  forever  pictured  in  my 
soul  in  connection  with  its  most  beautiful  scenes,  its  ro- 
mantic life,  its  Indian  summer,  and,  above  all,  its  High- 
land scenery  on  that  magnificent  river,  where  he  had 
built  bis  daiightful  home,  and  now — has  his  grave !    Tet 
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no,  not  alone  in  oonneotion  with  these  pictures  does  he 
live  before  me ;  time  and  space  do  not  contain  a  charac- 
ter such  as  his.  To-day,  as  yesterday,  and  in  eternity, 
shall  I  perceive  his  glance,  his  voice,  his  words,  as  they 
were  once  present  with  me ;  they  are  united  with  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  noble  in  the  great  realm  of  creation.  His 
words  are  a  guide  to  me  as  well  in  Sweden  as  they  were 
in  America.     I  love  to  recall  every  one  of  them. 

'^  You  will  know  it  all  when  you  come  into  your  own 
country,"  said  he,  with  reference  to  many  questions,  many 
inquiries,  which  at  my  departure  from  America  were  dark 
to  my  understanding. 

The  thought  of  publishing  the  letters  which  I  had  writ- 
ten home  from  America,  as  they  first  flowed  from  my  pen 
on  the  paper,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  did  not  occur  to 
me  until  several  months  after  my  return,  when  with  a 
feeble  and  half  unwilling  hand  I  opened  these  letters  to  a 
beloved  sister  who  was  now  no  longer  on  earth.  I  con- 
fess that  the  life  which  they  contained  reanimated  me, 
caused  my  heart  to  throb  as  it  had  done  when  they  were 
written,  and  I  could  not  but  say  to  myself,  ''  These,  the 
ofispring  of  the  moment  and  warm  feeling,  are,  spite  of 
all  their  failings,  a  more  pure  expression  of  the  truth 
which  my  friends  desire  from  me,  and  which  I  wish  to 
express,  than  any  which  I  could  write  with  calm  reflec- 
tion and  cool  hand."  And  I  resolved  to  publish  the  let- 
ters as  they  had  been  inspired  by  the  impression  of  the 
moment,  and  have,  on  their  transcription,  merely  made 
some  omissions  and  occasional  additions.  The  additions 
have  reference  principally  to  historical  and  statistical  facts 
which  I  found  passingly  touched  upon  in  the  letters  or  in 
my  notes,  and  which  are  now  amplified.  The  omissions 
are  of  such  passages  as  refer  to  my  own  affairs  or  those 
of  others,  and  which  I  considered  as  of  too  private  or  too 
delicate  a  nature  to  bear  publicity.  I  have  endeavored, 
in  my  communications  from  private  life,  not  to  ovet^X^^ 
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ure  poor,  and  can  only  feebly  express  the  feelings  of  the 
soul.  May,  however,  somewhat  of  the  life's  joy  whioh  yon 
aflbrded  me  again  breathe  forth  from  these  letters  to  yon, 
and  convey  to  yon  a  better  expression  of  thanks  than  that 
which  can  here  be  nttered  by, 

Your  gaest  and  Iriend,. 

Fredmka  Brehbr. 


THE 


HOMES  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD 


LETTER  I. 

ON    THE    SEA. 


September  23d,  1849. 

This  is,  dearest  Agatha,  my  seoond  day  on  the  grent 
ooean!  And  if  the  voyage  goes  on  as  it  has  hegon  I  shall 
not  soon  long  for  land.  The  most  glorioos  weather,  the 
heaven  and  the  sea  fnll  of  light,  and  for  a  habitation  on 
my  voyage  to  the  New  World  a  oabin  large  and  splen- 
did as  a  little  castle,  and  besides  that,  convenient  in  the 
highest  degree.  And  how  I  enjoy  my  qniet,  unintermpted 
life  here  on  board,  after  the  exciting  days  in  England, 
where  the  sonl  felt  itself  as  on  a  rack,  while  the  body 
hurried  hither  and  thither  in  cider  to  see  and  accomplish 
that  which  mnst  be  seen  and  accomplished  before  I  was 
ready  for  my  jonmey !  For  it  was  requisite  to  see  a  little 
of  England,  and  especially  of  London,  before  I  saw  Amer- 
ica and  New  York.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  too  much  over- 
come by  New  York,  therefore  I  would  know  something  of 
the  mother  before  I  made  acquaintance  with  the  daugh- 
ter, in  order  to  have  a  point  and  rule  of  comparison,  that  I 
might  correctly  understand  the  type.  I  knew  that  Sweden 
and  Stockholm  were  of  another  race,  unlike  the  English 
country,  and  towns,  people,  manners,  mode  of  building, 
and  so  on.  But  England  had  in  the  first  place  given  pop- 
ulation, laws,  and  tone  of  mind  to  the  people  of  the  New 
World.     It  was  the  Old  World  in  England  which  must  bc- 
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come  my  st&ndanl  of  judgment  as  regarded  tho  New.  Foi 
that  reosoa  I  came  first  to  England,  and  to  England  I 
«hall,  please  God,  return  when  I  have  finiahed  my  pil- 
griniBge  on  the  other  side  of  the  ooean,  in  wder  to  obtain 
a  more  decided  impression,  to  form  a  oonolasive  jodgraent 
before  I  retnm  home.  We  will  expound  tt^thet  the  rones 
in  the  native  land  of  mnio  lore. 

Now,  however,  I  know  what  Londan  looks  like,  and  I 
shall  not  be  amazed  by  the  buildings  of  New  York. 

To-day,  Sunday,  has  been  to  me  really  a  festival  day. 
We  have  had  divine  service  on  board,  and  that  was  good 
and  beautiful.  The  passengers,  about  sixty  in  number, 
together  with  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  all  in  their  best  at- 
tire, assembled  in  the  great  saloon  on  deck.  The  captain, 
a  brisk,  good-looking  young  olBoer,  read  the  sermon  and 
prayers,  and  read  them  remarkably  well.  The  whole  as- 
sembly joined  in  the  prayers  and  respooses,  as  ia  custom- 
ary in  the  English  Episcopal  Church.  The  sua  shone  in 
upon  that  gay  assembly,  composed  of  so  many  diflerent 
nations. 

To  be  so  solitary,  so  without  countrymen,  kindred,  or 
friends  in  this  assembly,  and  yet  to  know  myself  so  pro- 
foundly united  with  all  these  in  the  same  life  and  the 
same  prayer — "Oar  Father,  which  art  in  heaven!"— it 
afleotcd  me  so  much  that  I  wept  (my  usual  outlet,  as  you 
know,  for  an  overflowing  heart,  in  joy  as  in  grief).  The 
oaptain  thought  that  I  needed  ohoering,  and  came  to  me 
very  kindly  after  the  service.  But  it  was  not  so.  I  was 
happy. 

Since  then  I  have  walked  on  deck,  and  read  a  poem 
called  "  Evangeline,"  a  tale  of  Aoadia,  by  the  American 
poet,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  The  poem  belongs 
to  America,  to  its  history  and  natural  scenery.  There  is 
much  dramatic  interest  and  life  in  it.  The  end,  however, 
atrikes  me  as  melodramatic  and  somewhat  labored.  The 
W^inning,  the  dc^riptions  of  the  primeval  forcstti  of  the 
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New  World,  the  tall  trees,  which  stand  like  the  old  Druids, 
with  long  descending  beards  and  harps,  which  sound  and 
lament  in  the  wind,  is  glorious,  and  is  a  chord  of  that 
£resh  minor  key  which  pervades  the  whole  song,  abotlt  the 
peacefol,  persecuted  people  of  Acadia — a  beautiful  but 
mournful  romance,  and  founded  upon  history.  This  little 
book  was  given  to  me  by  William  Howitt  on  my  departure 
from  England ;  and  thus  I  have  to  thank  hun  for  this  my 
first  taste  of  American  litemture,  in  which  I  fancy  I  can 
perceive  a  flavor  of  the  life  of  the  New  World. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  be  able  to  read  a  little,  and  to  be 
able  to  lie  and  t^iink  a  little  also !  People  here  show  me 
every  possible  attention ;  first  one  and  than  another  comes 
and  speaks  a  few  words  to  me.  I  answer  politely,  but  I 
do  not  continue  the  conversation ;  I  have  no  inclination 
for  it.  Among  the  somewhat  above  fifty  gentlemen  who 
are  passengers  on  board,  there  is  only  one — a  handsome 
old  gentleman— whose  countenance  promises  any  thing 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Nor  among  the  twelve 
or  thirteen  ladies  either  is  there  any  thing  remarkably 
promising  or  attractive,  although  some  are  very  pretty 
and  clever.  I  am  very  solitary.  I  have  an  excellent  cabin 
to  myself  alone.  In  the  day  I  can  read  there  by  the 
light  from  the  glass  window  in  the  roof.  In  the  evening 
and  at  night  it  is  lighted  by  a  lamp  through  a  ground- 
glass  window  in  one  corner. 

People  eat  and  drink  here  the  whole  day  long;  table  is 
covered  after  table  ;  one  meal-time  relieves  another.  Ev- 
ery thing  is  rich  and  splendid.  Yes,  here  we  live  really 
magnificently;  but  I  do  not  like  this  superabundance, 
and  the  eternally  long  dinners  are  detestable  to  me,  all 
the  more  so  sitting  against  a  wall  between  two  gentlemen, 
who  are  still  as  mice,  and  do  nothlDg  but  eat,  although 
one  of  them,  an  Englishman,  might  converse  very  well  if 
he  would.  My  passage-money  is  thirty-five  sovereigns, 
which  includes   every  thing.      Somewhat  less  in  price, 
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and  somewhat  less  to  eat  and  drink,  would  be  more  to 
my  taste. 

Later.  I  have  just  seen  the  eon  go  down  in  the  sea, 
and  tiie  new  moon  and  stars  come  forth.  The  North  Star 
and  Charles's  Wain  have  now  gone  farther  from  me ;  but 
jost  above  my  head  I  see  the  Cross  and  the  Lyre,  and 
near  them  the  Eagle,  which  we  also  see  at  home ;  and 
with  these  companions,  by-the-way,  I  can  not  be  other  than 
cheerful.  We  have  the  wind  in  our  favt)r,  and  drive  on 
our  thundering  career  with  all  sails  set.  If  we  continue 
to  proceed  in  this  way,  we  shall  make  the  voyage  in  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  days. 

I  hope,  my  sweet  Agatha,  that  you  regularly  received 
my  two  letters  from  England  ;  I  sent  the  last  from  Liver- 
pool on  the  morning  before  I  went  on  board.  I  was  quite 
alone  there,  and  had  to  do  and  arrange  every  thing  for 
myself;  but  all  went  on  right.  1  had  the  sun  with  me,  ^ 
and  my  little  traveling  fairy,  and  the  last  dear  letters  of 
my  beloved,  my  passport  to  the  New  World,  and — ^to  the 
better  world,  if  so  be,  for  they  are  to  me  like  a  good  * 
conscience.  I  say  nothing  about  my  good  spirits,  but 
you  know  me,  my  darling :  "  Long  live  Hakon  Jarl !" 

Thursday.  Five  days  at  sea !  and  we  are  already  more 
tiian  half  way  to  New  York.  We  have  had  fair  wind 
without  intermission,  and  if  all  goes  on  as  it  has  begun 
we  shall  make  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  most  prosper- 
ous voyages  which  has  ever  been  made  from  Europe  to 
America.  ^'  But  one  must  not  boast  till  one  has  crossed 
the  brook."  To-day,  when  the  wind  blew  and  the  sea 
heaved  somewhat  roughly,  my  style  of  writing  became 
somewhat  like  Charles  XII.'s  in  his  letter  to  "mon  coeuc" 
I  get  on  capitally,  my  little  heart,  and  do  not  wish  myself 
away,  so  comfortable  am  I  here,  and  so  animating  and 
elevating  appears  to  me  the  spectacle  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Yes,  the  soul  obtains  wings  therefrom,  and  raises  herself 
upward  high  above  the  roaring  deep. 
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For  several  daytj  we  have  seen  no  other  object  than 
heaven  and  sea,  and  circling  sea-birds ;  not  a  sail,  nor  the 
smoke  of  a  steamer.  All  is  vacancy  in  that  immense  oiiu 
cle  of  space.  Bnt  the  billows,  and  the  sonbeams,  and  the 
wandering  clouds  are  sufficient  company ;  these  and  my 
own  thoughts.  I  stand  and  wfilk  whole  hours  alone  on 
deck,  and  inhale  the  fresh,  soft  sea^air,  watch  one  levia^ 
than  dive  down  and  rise  again  from  the  roaring  waves, 
and  let  my  thoughts  dive  down  also,  and  circle  round  like 
the  sea-birds  in  the  unknown  distance.  There  was  al- 
ways something  of  the  life  and  joy  of  the  Yiking  in  me, 
and  it  is  so^ven  now.  Yesterday  was  a  glorious  day ;  it 
was  throughout  a  festival  of  beauty,  which  I  enjoyed  un« 
speakably. 

In  my  early  youth,  when  we  were  many  in  fEtmily,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  be  alone,  I  used  sometimes  to  go  and  look 
myself  in  that  dark  little  room  at  Aersta,  where  mamma 
keeps  her  keys,  merely  that  I  might  feel  myself  alone,  be- 
cause as  soon  as  I  was  quite  alone  in  that  pitch  darkness, 
I  experienced  an  extraprdiiiary  sensation — a  sensation  as 
if  I  had  wings,  and  was  lifted  up  by  them  out  of  my  own 
being,  and  that  was  an  unspeakable  enjoyment  to  me. 
That  half-spiritual,  half-bodily  feeling  is  inexplicable  to 
me ;  but  it  always  returns  when  I  am  quite  alone  and  al- 
together undisturbed  by  agitating  thoughts,  as  is  the  case 
at  this  time.  I  experience  a  secret,  wonderful  joy  as  I 
stand  thus  alone  among  strangers,  in  the  midst  of  the 
world's  sea,  and  feel  myself  to  be  free  and  light  as  a  bird 
upon  the  bough. 

Yet  it  is  not  this  feeling  alone  which  gives  me  here 
calmness,  and,  as  it  were,  wings,  but  another,  which  I  well 
understand,  and  which  is  common  to  all  alike  as  to  me. 
For  whoever,  when  alone  in  the  world  or  in  heart,  can  from 
his  heart  say.  Our  Father! — mine  and  all  men's! — to 
him  will  be  given  rest  and  strength,  sufficient  and  immor- 
tal, merely  through  this  consciousness. 
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Out  of  the  diaotio  gronp  of  haman  cotintenanoes  which 
at  first  met  my  eyes  here,  a  few  figures  have  oome  near- 
er to  me,  and  have  acquired  an  intereat  for  me  through 
glances,  expression,  or  words.  Among  these  is  a  tall,  re- 
speotable  clergyman  from  Now  York,  by  name  John  Knox, 
and  who  seems  to  me  to  have  a  little  of  the  historical  Kncnt- 
nature  of  stem  Puritanism,  althou^  united  to  muoh  be- 
nevolenoe.  Besides  him,  a  family  from  New  York  also, 
consisting  of  an  old  lady,  the  mother,  with  her  daughter 
and  son-in-law— a  handsome  young  oouple,  who  have  for 
their  bridal  tour  visited,  during  eleven  months,  Egypt, 
Oreeoe,  Italy,  France,  Sco.,  without  having,  in^he  first  in- 
stanoe,  seen  Niagara,  or  any  of  the  natural  wonders  of  their 
own  country,  which  I  do  not  quite  forgive  in  them.  They 
are  now  on  their  return,  the  old  lady  having  gained  the 
knowledge  "that  all  human  nature  is  very  much  alike 
throughout  the  world."  This  family,  as  well  as  Jkfr.  Knox, 
are  Trinitarian,  and  will  not  concede  that  Unitariana  are 
Christians. 

There  are  also  a  oouple  of  young  ladies  from  Creo^a. 
One  of  them  a  handsome,  married  lady ;  the  other  a  very 
pale  young  girl  with  delicate  features,  Hannah  L  ■  , 
olever,  sensible,  and  charming,  with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  converse.  Although  belonging  to  a  stavehold- 
ing  family,  she  condemns  slavery,  and  labors  at  home  to 
make  the  slaves  better  and  happier.  She  is  consumptive, 
and  does  not  expect  to  live  long ;  but  goes  forward  to  meet 
death  with  the  most  oontented  mind.  One  sees  the  fd- 
tnre  angel  gleam  forth  &om  her  eyes,  but  the  suffering 
mortal  is  seen  in  her  delicate  features. 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  elderly  gentlemen  with 
respectable  and  trustworthy  oonntonances,  who  assure  me 
that  I  shall  find  much  pleasure  in  my  journey  throQgh  the 
United  States ;  and,  lastly,  a  oouple  of  slaveholders,  hand- 
some, energetic  figures,  who  invite  me  to  the  South,  and 
assure  me  that  I  shall  find  the  slaves  there  to  be  "  the 
moat  h"  "  most  enviable  populatioa !" 
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The  days  pass  on  calmly  and  agreeably.  The  only  olv 
jeotion  I  have  to  the  life  on  board  tiie  <'  Canada"  is  the  ex- 
cess of  eatmg  and  drinking. 

Mondatfj  October  1.  The  tenth  day  oa  board.  It  has 
been  somewhat  less  agreeable  during  the  last  few  days : 
stormy  and  rough.  We  had  yesterday  what  they  oall  <<  a 
gale."  I  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  stand  on  deok.  I  was 
not  made  to  be  a  sailor.  We  are  near  Newfoundland.  We 
steer  so  far  northward  to  avoid  the  equinoctial  storms  on 
the  more  southern  ocean.  But  we  have  had  contrary 
winds,  and  considerable  storms  for  some  days,  so  that  we 
have  not  progressed  as  favorably  as  the  commencement 
promised.  We  shall  not  reach  Halifax  till  to-morrow. 
We  shall  put  in  thwe  for  a  few  hours  and  send  our  Euro- 
pean letters  to  the  post  (for  this  reason  I  am  bringing  mine 
into  order),  after  which  we  steer  direct  south  to  New  York. 

I  am  perfectly  well ;  have  not  been  sea-sick  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  can  not  deny  but  that  it  seems  to  me  rather 
unpleasant  when,  in  the  evening  and  at  night,  the  waves 
thunder  and  strike  above  our  heads,  and  the  vessel  heaves 
and  stmins.  Fortunately,  liie  ladies  are  all  well  and  cheer- 
ful ;  and  in  the  evening  three  of  them  sing,  two  of  whom 
met  here  for  the  first  time  in  the  world,  the  <'old  lady," 
who,  after  all,  is  not  so  old— only  about  fifty — and  who 
has  a  splendid  sc^rano  voice,  and  the  pale  girl  and  her 
friend,  with  their  clear  voices,  sing  hymns  and  songs  re- 
markably well  together.  It  is  very  charming  and  beauti- 
ful. The  tones  remain  with  me  at  night  like  consolatory 
spirit- voices,  like  the  moonlight  on  the  swell  of  the  waves. 

Last  night,  when  the  sea  was  rough  and  there  was  even 
some  danger,  when  every  movable  thing  was  tumbled 
about,  and  I  thought  of  my  home,  and  was  in  <<  a  shock- 
ing humor,"  and  acknowledged  it  even  to  my  fellow-voy- 
agers, those  three  voices  sang  hymns  so  exquisitely  till 
about  midnight,  that  every  restless  wave  within  me  hush- 
ed itself  to  repose.     To-day  we  have  better  weather  and 
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wind,  and  are  all  m  good  spirita.  Some  little  children, 
Itowever,  ace  so  siok  that  it  ia  pitiable  to  see  them.  This 
next  night  we  shall  come  into  dangeroua  water.  One  of 
the  great  ateamers,  whioh  goes  between  Eiuope  and  Amer- 
ioa,  stmok  amid  the  Borf  in  the  neighborhood  of  Halifax, 
and  BuiTwed  oonsiderable  damage.  But  we  most  manage 
better  t}^«"  that.  Our  captain,  Judkins,  is  oonsidered  to 
be  a  remarkably  akill&il  seaman.  An  excellent,  good> 
tempered,  and  kind-hearted  man  is  he  besides ;  likes  to 
oome  and  sit  in  the  saloon  with  the  ladies,  t«Ua  them 
stories,  and  plays  with  the  children. 

I  read  a  deal  here  on  board ;  one  can  get  throng  a 
-VBst  many  books  on  such  an  occasion.  I  have  read  Gha- 
teattbriand's  "  Confessions,"  bnt  without  muoh  pleasure. 
What  can  one  leani  from  an  autobi<^;raphy  in  which  the 
writer  acknowledges  that  be  will  confess  nothing  abont 
himself  which  would  be  derogatory  to  his  dignity?  It 
was  in  a  manner  difTerent  to  this  that  St.  Angustine  wrote 
his  (jonfessionB,  regarding  merely  the  external  eye ;  in  a 
different  manner  Rousseau,  great  and  noble,  at  least  in 
his  desire  to  confess  to  the  truth.  Thus  will  I  sometimes 
ahrive  myself ;  for  every  object  and  every  consideration  is 
mean,  except  this,  the  highest.  Chateaubriand's  French 
▼anil7  spoils,  for  me,  his  booh ;  nevertheless,  I  have  re- 
tained  some  glorioos  descriptions,  some  occasional  pro- 
found word  OT  expression,  as  well  as  another  freah  convic- 
tion of  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 

I  have  .nad  here,  also,  Miss  Hartinean's  "  Life  in.  the 
East"  I  like  to  study  pictures  of  the  East,  and  of  the 
earhest  period  of  the  cultivation  of  onr  race  in  i^tposition 
to  the  West — that  promised  land  which  I  am  approach- 
ing with  a  thousand  questions  in  my  sool.  Bat  I  am  dis- 
turbed in  Hiss  UartineaQ's  book  by  her  evident  endeavor 
to  force  her  own  religious  opinions  upon  the  life  and  his- 
iary  of  antiquity.  Some  great  and  beautiful  thoughts, 
neverthdees,  run  through  the  book,  like  a  refreshing 
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breeze.  In  them  I  recognize  that  noble  spirit  before 
whioh  I  often  bowed  myself  in  awe,  and  before  which  1 
bowed  last  when  reading  her  ''Life  in  a  Sick-room." 

The  calmest  day  we  have  yet  had  on  board !  And  this 
eahn  is  really  beantifiil  after  the  last  day's  storm.  Little 
sparrows  swarm  around  our  vessel  in  Ihe  eveningi  with 
greetings  firom  land.  They  remind  me  of  the  birds  whidi 
brought  to  Columbus  the  first  intelligence  from  the  shores 
of  the  New  World.  What  must  have  been  his  state  of 
mind  on  seeing  thorn! 

To-morrow  morning  early  we  may  set  foot  on  American 
soil  at  Halifax ;  but  as  we  there  fall  in  again  with  '^Old 
England,"  I  take  the  matter  coolly.  I  have  been  on  deck 
for  a  long  time.  Sea  and  sky  are  calm,  and  of  an  uniform 
light  gray,  like  the  every-day  life  of  the  North.  We  leave 
a  broad,  straight  pathway  behind  us  on  the  sea,  whioh 
seems  to  fade  away  toward  the  horizon. 

I  have  been  annoyed  to-day  by  the  behavior  of  some  gen- 
tlemen to  a  little  storm-driven  bird  which  sought  for  rest 
in  our  vessel  Wearied^  it  settled  down  here  and  there 
upon  our  cordage,  but  was  incessantly  driven  away,  espe- 
cially by  two  young  men,  an  Englishman  and  a  Spaniard, 
who  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  teaze  this  poor 
little  thing  to  death  with  their  hats  and  handkerchief. 
It  was  distressing  to  see  how  it  endeavored  again  and 
again,  upon  its  wearied  wings,  to  follow  the  vessel,  and 
again  panting  to  alight  upon  its  cordage  or  masts,  only 
to  be  again  driven  away.  I  was  childish  enough  to  per- 
secute these  young  men  with  my  prayers  that  they  would 
leave  this  poor  little  creature  in  peace.  But  it  was  to  no 
purpose,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  neither  did  any  of  the 
other  passengers  take  the  little  stranger  under  their  pro- 
tection. I  called  to  mind  that  I  had  seen  in  Swedish 
vessels  little  storm-driven  birds  treated  differently — left 
in  peace,  or  fed  with  bread-crumbs.  The  end  of  the  pur- 
suit here  was,  that  after  the  bird  had  left  its  tail  in  the 
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hand  of  one  of  its  tormentors,  it  was  soon  taken ;  it  was 
then  pat  into  a  dark  cage,  where  it  died  in  a  few  hoars. 

I  consider  myself  to  be  far  from  all  excess  of  sensibility ; 
bat  nothing  angers  me  more,  among  human  beings,  than 
onnecesseury  cruelty  to  animals ;  and  I  know  that  a  noble 
human  nature  abhors  it.  For  the  rest,  I  deplored  over 
the  cruel  children  in  men's  shape,  because  I  believe  in  a 
Nemesis  even  in  little  things ;  and  I  believe  that  the  hour 
may  come  whan  these  young  men  may  long  for  rest,  and 
find  none ;  and  that  then  that  hunted  bird  may  make 
itself  remembered  by  them.  When  I  arrive  in  America, 
one  of  my  first  visits  shall  be  to  the  Q^qakers,  because  I 
know  that  one  of  the  beautiftd  traits  of  their  religion  is 
mercy  to  animals. 

I  once  was  also  a  cruel  child,  when  I  did  not  understand 
what  suffering  was,  and  what  animals  are.  I  received 
my  first  lesson  in  humanity  to  animals  from  a  young, 
lively  officer,  who  afterward  died  the  death  of  a  hero  in 
the  war  against  Napoleon.  Never  shall  I  forget  his  re- 
proachful glance  and  tone,  as  he  said  to  me,  <'The  poor 
worm !"     It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since ! 

I  shall,  my  dear  heart !  write  no  more  this  time ;  but 
as  soon  as  I  reach  New  York  I  shall  again  write  to  you. 
And  that  which  I  long  for  there,  is  to  hear  from  home.  It 
is  now  so  long  since  I  had  a  letter. 

Many  feelings  stir  within  me  as  I  thus  approach  the 
end  of  my  voyage,  feelings  not  easy  to  describe.  What 
will  be  the  end  of  it  ?  That  I  do  not  know.  One  thing, 
however,  I  know :  that  I  shall  se^  something  new ;  learn 
something  new ;  forget  that  which  was  of  old  ;  and  press 
onward  to  that  which  lies  before  me.  There  is  much  for 
me  to  forget  and  to  be  renewed.  And  this,  also,  I  know : 
that  friends  will  meet  me  in  that  foreign  land  ;  and  that 
pne  faithful  friend  comes  to  meet  me  on  the  shore.  That 
is  good !  •* 

Ghxxl-night,  dear  little   sister.     I   embrace   you   and 
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mamma — ^kind  greetings  to  relations  and  friends — and 
may  she  live  in  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old. 

Your  Fredrika. 


LETTER   IL 

New  YoA,  October  4itk,  1849. 

Itood-mornino,  little  sister  mine !  or,  rather,  good-even- 
ing in  the  New  World,  where  I  now  set  firm  foot,  after 
thirteen  days  rooking  on  the  sea.  I  am  lodging  in  the 
Astor  House,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  hotels  of  New 
York,  and  where  the  inhabitants  are  as  numerous  as  in 
the  capital  of  leeland,  namely^  about  five  hundred. 

Opposite  to  this  Astor  House  I  see  a  large  so-oalled 
museum,  with  fluttering  banners  and  green  shrubs  on  the 
roof,  and  the  walls  covered  with  immense  paintings,  rep- 
resenting "  The  Greatest  Wonders  in  the  World,"  in  im- 
mense, wonderful  animals,  and  extraordinary  human  be- 
ings, all  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  house.  Among 
these  I  observe  a  fellow  who  makes  a  summerset  aloft  in 
the  air  out  of  the  yawning  jaws  of  a  whale ;  a  '^  salto  mor- 
taUy^^  like  the  salt-prophet,  Jonas;  and  many  such  like 
curiosities,  which  are  still  further  trumpeted  forth  by  a 
band  of  musicians  from  a  balcony  before  the  house.  They 
play  very  well,  and  the  whole  looks  very  merry. 

In  front  of  the  Astor  House  is  a  green  space  inclosed 
with  trees,  and  in  the  centre  a  large  fountain,  which  has 
a  refreshing  appearance,  and  there  I  have  refreshed  my- 
self by  walking  an  hour  this  afternoon.  Astor  House  is 
situated  in  Broadway,  the  great  high-street  and  thorough- 
fare of  New  York,  where  people  and  carriages  pour  along 
in  one  incessant  stream,  and  in  true  republican  intermix- 
ture. Long  lines  of  white  and  gilded  omnibuses  wind 
their  way  at  an  uninterrupted  rapid  rate,  as  far  as  one 
can  see,  amid  thousands  of  other  vehicles,  great  and  small 
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The  broad  side-paths  are  thronged  witli  people  of  all  (riaas- 
ss ;  there  are  beaatlful  hoasee,  and  houses  under  erection  ; 
splendid  shops,  and  a  heap  of  horrible  rubbish.  There  is 
something  confused  in  this  Broadway  which  makes  one 
feel  a  little  bewildered  in  the  beginning.  And  thus,  in 
the  first  place,  I  merely  think  of  getting  across  the  street 
alive.  That  beautiful  little  green  plot,  with  its  lovely 
fbnntain,  seems  to  me,  beside  the  bustling  Broadway,  like 
an  oasia  in  the  agitated  sand. 

X  must  now  say  something  of  my  arrival  here, 

I  last  left  you  tiie  day  before  we  Beached  Halifax.  That 
night  woa  the  end  of  any  danger  in  our  voyage ;  fct  it 
was  during  a  tiiick  mist  that  we  approached  tiie  shore 
and  its  dangerous  aurf.  We  were  obliged  every  now  and 
then  to  lie  still.  In  the  morning,  however,  we  were  at 
Hali&x,  and  I  saw  the  surf  billows,  like  some  unknown, 
enormooa  sea-oreaturea,  heave  themselves,  roaring  at  a 
diatanoe  around  us.  I  w^it  on  shore  at  Halifax,  bat  only 
to  meet  again  the  worst  features  of  the  Old  World,  fog, 
la^,  beggars,  dirty,  screaming  children,  wretched  horaes, 
and  anch  like.     I  was  glad  to  stay  only  a  few  hours  there. 

The  following  day  we  took  our  course  direct  to  New 
York ;  that  was  a  real  enjoyment — warm  weather,  a  oalm 
sea,  favorable  wind,  and  in  the  evening  the  ocean  full  of 
phosphoric  light  and  stars,  and  heaven  full  of  atara  also, 
shining  out  from  amid  poetical  clouds.  It  was  a  glorious 
evening.  I  was  on  deck  till  quite  late,  and  watched  the 
fire-works  which  our  keel  called  forth  from  the  deep  along 
the  whole  track  of  the  ship.  We  sailed,  as  it  were,  in  an 
element  of  bright  ailver,  from  which  the  most  splendid 
oonateltaticn  of  golden  stars  sprang  forth  inoessaatly. 

The  day  before  had  been  cloudy,  the  heavens  and  the 
sea  had  been  gray,  the  waves  lead-colored  j  but  when  we 
came  into  the  large,  beautifnl  haven  of  New  York,  which 
inclosed  us  like  an  open  embrace,  the  sun  broke  through 
the  clouds  strong  and  warm,  and  every  thing  far  around 
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was  illnminated.  It  wad  a  glorious  reoeption  byilie  New 
World ;  besides  this^  there  was  a  something  so  singularly 
full  of  vitality,  so  exuberantly  young,  which  struck  me 
deeply:  there  was  in  it  something  of  that  first  life  of 
youth,  saoh  as  is  felt  at  fifteen  or  sixteen.  I  drank  in  the 
air  SB  one  might  drink  in  water,  while  I  stood  on  deck 
looking  out  upon  the  new  shore  which  we  were  rapidly 
approaching. 

The  shore  is  low.  A  forest  of  masts,  as  yet,  hid  New 
York  from  my  sight;  one  only  saw  its  towers  and  its 
smoke;  and  right  and  left  in  the  harbor  lay,  with  its  green 
hills,  and  groups  of  beautifiil  villas  and  houses,  the  large 
islands,  Long  Island,  and  to  the  left,  Staten  Island,  which 
seemed  to  me  higher  and  more  woody  than  the  rest  of  the 
coast  The  harbor  is  magnificent;  and  our  arrival  was 
festively  beautiful,  thanks  to  sun  and  wind ! 

A  very  agreeable  family,  of  the  name  of  B  ,  from 
Georgia,  took  charge  of  me  and  mine  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  and  I  accompanied  them  to  the  Astox  House, 
where  we  immediately  obtained  rooms.  The  pale  girl  and 
myself  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  room  four  stories  high; 
we  oould  not  manage  it  otherwise. 

I  had  not  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  Astor  House, 
and  was  standing  with  my  traveling  companions  in  a  par- 
lor, when  a  gentleman  dressed  in  black,  with  a  refined, 
gentlemanly  appearance  and  manner,  and  a  pair  of  the 
handsomest  brown  eyes  I  ever  saw,  approached  me  gently, 
and  mentioned  my  name  in  a  remarkably  melodious  voice : 
it  was  Mr.  Downing,  who  had  come  from  his  villa  on  the 
Hudson  to  meet  me  cm  my  arrival.  I  had  scarcely  expect- 
ed that,  as  I  was  so  much  after  my  time,  and  he  had  al- 
ready made  a  journey  to  New  York  on  my  behalf  in  vain. 
His  exteriqr  and  his  whole  demeanor  pleased  me  greatly. 
I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  had  imagined  him  to  be  a  mid- 
dle-aged man,  with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair  ;  and  he  is  a 
young  man,  about  thirty,  with  dark  eyes  and  dark  hair, 
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of  a  beantiful  brown,  and  softly  onrling — in  sliOTt,  of  quite 
a  poetical  appearance !  He  will  remaiD  here  with  me  over 
to-morrow ;  but  he  insista  upon  it  that  on  the  following 
day  I  shall  aooompany  him  to  bis  house  on  the  Hudson, 
where  I  oan  make  the  aoquaintanoe  of  his  wife  at  my  lei»- 
nre,  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  as  well  as  consider 
over  my  fntnre  traveling  movements. 

I  have  spent  the  evening,  with  my  friends  from  iba 
"  Canada"  and  Mr.  Downing,  in  one  of  the  many  large 
drawing-rooms  of  the  honse,  and  there  made  varions  ao- 
qaaintanoes.  Kagnifioent  drawing-rooms  with  famitore 
of  velvet,  with  mirrors  and  gilding  brilliant  with  gas-light- 
ed, magnificent  chandeliers,  and  other  grandeur,  stand  open 
in  every  story  of  the  house  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
live  here,  or  who  are  visiting  here,  to  converse  or  to  rest, 
talking  together  on  soft  and  splendid  sofas  or  arm-obairs, 
fanning  themselves,  and  just  as  if  they  had  nothing  else  to 
do  in  the  world  than  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to  one 
another.  Soareely  can  a  lady  rise,  than  immediately  a 
gentleman  is  at  hand  to  offer  her  his  arm. 

October  5tk.  Uf !  It  is  more  wearisome  here  than  any 
body  oan  believe ;  and  I  am  quite  tired  out  after  one  day 
of  lion-life  here. 

Through  the  whole  day  have  I  had  nothing  to  do  bat 
to  receive  visits ;  to  sit  or  to  stand  in  a  grand  parlor,  and 
merely  turn  from  one  to  another,  reoetving  the  salutations 
and  shaking  hands  wiUi  sometimes  half  a  dozen  new  ao- 
quaintanoe at  once— gentlemen  of  all  professions  and  alt 
nations,  ladies  who  invite  me  to  their  house  and  home, 
and  who  wish  that  I  would  go  immediately ;  besides  a 
nnmber  of  letters  whioh  I  oonld  do  no  more  than  merely 
break  open,  requests  fat  autographs,  and  so  on.  I  have 
shaken  hands  with  from  seventy  to  eighty  persons  to-^ay, 
while  I  was  nnable  to  receive  the  visits  of  many  others. 
Of  the  names  I  remember  scaroely  any,  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  people  whom  I  have  seen  please  me  from 
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their  cordial,  firank  maimers,  and  I  am  grateful  to  them 
for  their  extreme  friendliness  toward  me :  it  feels  to  me  so 
warm  and  hospitable.  Nevertheless,  I  was  very  glad  to 
be  relieved  for  a  few  hours  from  my  good  friends,  and  to 
drive  out  with  Mr.  Downing  to  the  beautiful  Greenwood, 
the  large  and  new  cemetery  of  New  York,  a  young  P&re 
la  Chaise^  but  on  a  more  gigantio  scale  as  to  situation 
and  plan.  One  drives  as  if  in  an  extensive  English  park, 
amid  hill  and  dale.  From  the  highest  hill.  Ocean  Hill,  as 
it  is  called,  one  looks  out  to  the  sea— a  glorious  view.  I 
should  like  to  repose  here.  The  most  beautifrd  monu- 
ment which  I  saw  was  of  white  marble,  and  had  been 
erected  by  sorrowing  parents  over  their  young  daughter 
and  only  child.  The  young  girl  had  been  thrown  from  a 
carriage. 

On  our  return  to  the  hotel,  I  dined  with  Mr.  Downing  in 
one  of  the  smaller  saloons.  I  saw  some  gentlemen  sitting 
at  table,  whom  it  was  as  distressing  for  me  to  look  at  as 
it  is  to  look  at  over-driven,  worn-out  horses,  for  so  they 
looked  to  me.  The  restless,  deeply-sunk  eyes,  the  excited, 
wearied  features,  to  what  a  life  they  bore  witness  !  Bet- 
ter lie  and  sleep  on  Ocean  Hill  than  live  thus  on  Broad- 
way !  These  figures  resembled  a  few  of  those  which  I  had 
seen  at  the  Astor  House ;  but  I  had  already  seen  on  Broad- 
way both  human  beings  and  horses  which  I  wished  not  to 
have  seen  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World,  and  which  test- 
ify to  dark  passages  of  life  even  there.  And  yet — ^hovr 
should  it  be  otherwise,  especially  at  New  York  ?  which 
is  rather  a  large  hotel,  a  caravanserai  for  the  whole  world, 
than  a  regular  American  city. 

After  dinner,  I  again  received  visitors ;  among  these, 
Mrs.  Child.  She  gave  me  the  impression  of  a  beautiful 
soul,  but  too  angular  to  be  happy.  The  little  poetess, 
Miss  Lynch,  was  among  the  visitors  of  the  morning,  an 
agreeable,  pretty,  and  intellectuaPyoung  lady,  in  whose 
countenance  there  is  a  look  of  Jennv  Lind.     I  also  saw 
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some  of  my  oomitrymen.  A  plewant  young  Swede,  Pre4- 
tadius,  oame  with  a  large  bouqaet.  The  Nurwegian  ooa- 
Bol,  Hejerdahl,  lit.  Suttenskda,  I  had  aoaroely  time  &a 
more  than  merely  to  exohange  a  greeting  with.  Oaeoniiu 
oame,  abo,  from  the  West,  and  wished  to  talk  with'met 
that  I  might  warn  oat  oomibrymeB  against  emigration  and 
its  sufferiugB. 

Among  the  invitations  of  to^y  there  was  one  to  a 
Phalanstery,  situated  in  New  Jeraey,  not  far  frtHn  New 
York.,  I  shall  have  no  objeotion  to  make  a  nearer  ao- 
qnaiatasoe  with  these  wild  beasts.  Xhe  family  wbiob  in* 
vited  me  thither  on  a  visit  to  Uiemselves  did  not  seem  ft 
all  repulsive,  but,  on  the  contrary,  attrootive,  so  ingeau- 
ous,  kind,  and  earnest  did  they  appear. 

Bujt  that  which  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  is,  for  myself  at 
least,  lest  life  in  this  country  should  be  like  this .  of  to- 
day ;  then  I  should  be  regularly  worn  out,  for  my  strength 
oould  never  stand  against  these  many  lively  people.  What 
is  to  be  done  if  it  goes  on  in  this  way  1  Fc^unately,  I 
shall  be  conveyed  away  from  New  York  early  to-morrow 
morning  by  the  excellent  Mr,  Downing.  1Mb  evening  I 
must,  spite  of  my  fktigne,  drive  to  a  aoir4e  at  the  bouse  of 
Hiss  Lynch,  who  wiajies  to  introduce  me  to  some  of  her 
liteiary  friends.  I  am  dressed  for  this  purpose,  have  on 
my  best  olotlies,  and  look  quite  respectable  in  them,  and 
am  writing  while  I  wait  for  the  oairiage.  Only  to  think 
of  those  who  are  lying  down  to  sleep ! 

I  am  sttU  in  joint  quarters  with  the  pale  young  girl  from 
file  South ;  I  have  never  seen  any  one  with  so  serene  a 
mind,  or  one  who  meets  sufTering  so  oheerfally.  She  is  a 
quiet,  pious  being,  endowed  with  great  strength  tmd  ten- 
derness of  soul. 

I  must  now  go !     Good-night ! 

Newborgh,  on  the  Hndson,  October  7th. 
Stmdas.  Uy  sweet  sister,  my  sweet  friend  !  how  glad 
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I  am  to  be  here  in  the  young,  New  World ;  how  thank- 
ful I  am  to  Providence,  who,  in  his  meroy,  through  the 
impulse  of  mind  and  of  steam,  hxought  me.  happily  hither, 
alt^ugh  I  am,  at  the  same  tim^,  almost  as  much  burden* 
ed  as  olevated  by  the  crowd  of  impressions  and  thoughts 
which,  as  it  were,  rush  in  upon  me  at  once. 

Every  thing  of  which  I  have  had  c^  foretaste,  which  I 
have  sou^t  after  and  longed  for,  do  I  meet  with  here,  and 
more  than  that.  I  mean  nourishment  and  light  for  the 
inquiring  and  searching  spirit  within  me.  I  consider  my- 
self especially  fortunate  in  coming  in  contact  with  Mr. 
Downing,  a.  noble  and  acutely  discriminating  spirit,  a  true 
American,  yet  without  blind  patriotism^ran  open  heart,  a 
critically  sagacious  intellect,  one  who  can  assist  me  to  un* 
dei'iitand  the  condition  and  the  questions  of  this  country. 
And  with  such  assistance  it  is  very  requisite  to  begin. 

It  was  also  requisite  that  I  should  really  be  released 
bodily  from  my  friends  of  the  Astor  House  and  New  York, 
who  otherwise  would  have  made  an  end  of  me  in  the  be- 
ginning. I  was  so  weary  of  that  first  day's  labor  in  so- 
cial life,  which  lasted  till  long  after  midnight,  and  was  so 
much  in  want  of  rest  and  sleep,  that  I  did  not  believe  it 
possible  for  me  to  set  off  from  New  York  at  five  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  I  said  so  to  Mr.  Downing,  who  very 
mildly,  yet  decidedly,  remarked,  ^<  Oh,  we  must  endeavor 
to  do  so !''  on  which  I  thought  to  myself,  '^  these  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  every  thing  is  possible !"  but  feeling,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  thing  was  quite  impracticable. 
And  yet  at  half  past  four  the  next  morning  I  was  up  and 
ready  dressed,  kissed  in  her  bed  the  pale  girl  from  the 
South,  who  at  the  last  moment  tied  round  my  neck  a  lit- 
tle silk  handkerchief,  as  delicate  and  white  as  herself,  and 
then  hastened  down  to  place  myself  under  the  tyranny  of 
Mr.  Downing.  The  carriage  was  already  at  the  door,  and 
seated  in  it  I  found  Miss  Lynch,  whom  Mr.  Dowmn^  bad 
mvited  to  pass  the  Sunday  at  lu8  house. 
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"  Go  ahead  I  New  World !"  cried  the  servant  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel  to  onr  driver  ;  and  we  rolled  away  down 
Broadway  to  the  harbor,  where  the  great  steam-lwat,  the 
"  New  World,"  received  us  on  board.  This  was  leally  a 
little  floating  palace,  splendid  and  glittering  with  white 
and  gold  on  the  outside,  splendid  and  elegant  withon :  large 
saloons,  magnificent  faraitnre,  where  ladies  and  gentlemen 
reclined  comfortably,  talliing  or  reading  the  newspapers. 
I  saw  here  none  of  Dickens'  smoking  and  spitting  gen- 
tlemen.  We  floated  prondly  and  smoothly  on  the  broad, 
magnificent  Hudaon.  It  was  a  pity  that  the  day  was 
rainy,  because  the  voyage  was,  excepting  for  this,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  which  any  one  can  conceive,  espeoially 
when,  after  a  few  hours'  time,  we  reached  what  are  called 
the  Highlands.  The  shores,  with  their  boldly  wood-cov- 
ered heights,  reminded  me  continnally  of  the  shores  of  the 
Dala  and  the  Angermanna  Rivers,  nay,  seemed  to  me  to  be- 
long to  the  same  natural  conformation,  excepting  that  here 
it  was  broader  and  on  a  lai^i  scale ;  and  the  dark  clouds 
which  hung  between  the  hills  in  heavy  draperies  above 
the  river  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  gloomily  beau- 
tiful passes  through  which  we  swung,  and  which  pre- 
sented at  every  new  tnm  new  and  more  magnificent  pic- 
tures. The  river  weis  fiill  of  life.  Wooden-roofed  steam- 
boats, brilliant,  as  ours,  with  gold  and  white,  passed  up 
and  down  the  river.  Ofher  steam-boats  drew  sJong  wi^ 
them  flotillas  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  boats,  laden  with 
goods  from  the  country  to  New  York,  while  hundreds  of 
smaller  and  larger  craft  were  seen  skimming  along  past 
the  precipitous  shores  like  white  doves  with  red,  fluttering 
neck-ribbons.  On  the  shores  shone  forth  white  country- 
houses  and  small  farms.  I  observed  a  great  variety  in 
tlie  style  of  building :  many  of  the  houses  were  in  the 
Gothic  style,  others  like  Grecian  temples  ;  and  why  not  ? 
The  home  ought  to  be  a  temple  as  well  as  a  habitation 
and  a  store-house.     Also  in  our  old  north  was  the  house- 
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place,  a  sacred  room  in  which  the  household  gods  were  to 
be  worshipod.  I  saw  also  that  there  was  every  variety 
of  charch  on  the  shores ;  the  prevailing  color  being  white. 
Many  private  houses,  however,  were  of  a  soft  gray  and 
of  a  sepia  tint  During  the  latter  part  of  the  jonmey,  the 
clouds  oame  down  upon  us,  and  we  became  perfectly  wet 
But  widi  the  agreeable  Miss  Lynch  and  Mr.  Downing  it 
was  an  easy  thing  to  preserve  sunshine  in  temper  and  in 
conversation. 

After  a  sail  of  between  three  and  four  hours,  we  landed 
at  the  little  town  of  Newburgh,  where  Mr.  Downing's  car- 
riage awaited  to  convey  us  up  the  hills  to  a  beautiful  villa 
of  sepia-colored  sandstone,  with  two  small  projecting  tow* 
ers,  surrounded  by  a  park :  lying  high  and  open,  it  has  a  free 
view  over  the  beautiful  river  and  its  shores.  A  delicate, 
pretty  little  woman  met  us  at  the  door  of  the  house,  em- 
braced Mr.  Downing,  anJ  cordially  welcomed  his  guests. 
This  was  Mrs.  Downing.  She  seemed  to  be  of  a  bird-like 
nature ;  and  we  shall  get  on  and  twitter  together  charm- 
ingly, because  I  too  have  something  of  that  nature 
about  me. 

The  Astor  House  and  its  splendid  rooms,  and  social  life 
and  the  "  New  World"  steamer,  with  all  its  finery,  were 
good  specimens  of  the  showy  side  of  the  life  of  the  New 
World ;  and  Mr.  Downing  said  that  it  was  quite  as  well 
that  I  flihonld  at  once  have  seen  something  of  it,  that  I 
might  the  better  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  other 
side  of  life  here— of  that  which  belongs  to  the  inward, 
more  refined,  peculiar,  individual  development  And  I 
could  not  easily  have  a  better  specimen  of  this  than  in  Mr. 
Downing  himself  and  his  home.  He  has  built  his  house 
himself.  It  was  himself  who  planted  all  the  trees  and 
flowers  around  it ;  and  every  thing  seems  to  me  to  bear  the 
stamp  of  a  refined  and  earnest  mind.  It  stands  in  the 
midst  of  romantic  scenery,  shadowy  pathways,  the  pretti- 
est little  bits  of  detail  and  splendid  views.     Every  thing 
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heat  been  done  with  design — nothing  by  goesa,  nctiung 
with  fbnnality.  A  sool  has  here  felt,  thought,  arranged. 
Within  the  hoiue  there  preraila  a  oertain  darkness  of  tone : 
all  the  wood-W(ffk  of  the  famitare  is  brown ;  the  daylight 
even  is  dosk,  yet  neverthelesa  dear,  or,  more  property,  fall 
of  light — a  sort  of  imprisoned  sanshiue,  sunething  warm 
and  deep ;  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  refleotkm  of  the  man's 
own  brown  eyes.  In  the  forms,  the  fnmitare,  and  the  ar- 
rangement prevails  the  finest  taste ;  every  thing  is  noble 
and  quiet,  and  every  Uiing  equally  oomifortable  as  it  is 
tasteful.  The  only  things  which  are  brilliant  in  the  lomns 
are  the  beautiful  Aowen  in  lovely  vases  and  baskets.  For 
the  rest,  there  ere  books,  busts,  and  some  piotuies.  Above 
small  book-oases,  in  the  form  of  Gx>thie  windows,  in  the 
walls  of  Ur.'Downing's  parlor,  stand  busts  of  Linnsus, 
Franklin,  Newton,  and  many  other  heroes  of  natural  sol- 
ence.  One  sees  in  this  habitation  a  decided  and  thorough 
individuality  of  oharaeter,  which  has  impressed  itself  on 
all  that  snrrounds  It  And  in  this  w«y  ought  every  oa» 
to  form  himself  and  his  own  world.  One  feels  here  Hr. 
Downing's  motto,  "II  buono  i  el  bello,"  In  food,  in  fruits, 
as  well  as  in  many  small  things,  prevails  a  certain  amount 
of  loxniy,  but  which  does  sot  make  any  outward  show ; 
it  exists,  as  it  were,  oouoealed  in  the  inward  richness  and 
exquisite  seleotion  of  the  thing  itself.  I  did  not  expect 
to  have  met  widi  this  kind  of  home  in  the  young  New 
World. 

Since  I  have  been  here,  it  has  rained  and  blown  inces- 
santly, and  I  am  quite  appalled  at  the  olimate.  It  ooold 
hardly  be  worse  with  us  in  October.  But.  not  the  less 
happy  do  I  eBt«em  myself  for  having  oome  to  so  good  a 
home.  Hy  room  is  in  the  upper  stoiy,  and  has  a  msgnif- 
ioent  view  over  the  Hudson  and  the  hills  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river. 

I  ttuKight  that  I  should  be  here,  for  a  time  at  least,  free 
fttHQ  visitors.    But  no !     Last  evening,  as  I  sat  with  roy 
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friends  in  thoir  peaoefal  parlor,  there  came,  amid  the  dark- 
ness, the  storm,  and  the  rain.  Professor  Hart,  the  editor  of 
Sartain's  '^  Union  Magazine,"  in  Philadelphia,  who  imme- 
diately, on  the  announcement  of  my  arrival  in  the  news- 
papers, had  traveled  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  and 
from  New  York  had  followed  itie  hither,  merely,  he  said, 
to  *'  monopolize"  me  for  his  magazine,  begging  me  to  write 
for  it,  and  for  none  other,  during  my  visit  to  America.  So 
much  for  American  enterprise  in  matters  of  business.  For 
the  rest,  there  was  so  much  gentlemanly  refinement  in 
his  manner,  and  a  something  so  benevolently  good  and 
agreeable  in  his  pale,  delicate  countenance,  Ihat  I  could 
not  help  taking  a  fancy  to  him,  and  giving  him  my  word 
that  if  I  should  write  any  thing  for  publication  in  Amer- 
ica I  would  leave  it  in  his  hands.  But  I  doubt  whether 
[  shall  write  any  thing  here :  here  I  have  need  to  think 
and  to  learn. 

Monday,  the  8th  of  October.  To-day  the  sun  shines 
above  the  lordly  Hudson,  which  flows  at  my  feet ;  and  I 
should  feel  myself  happy  with  my  thoughts  and  ray  Amer- 
ican books,  were  not  the  stream  of  visitors  again  in  mo- 
tion, taking  up  my  time  and  my  attention.  I  must  beg 
of  the  Bownings  to  defend  my  forenoon  hours,  and  during 
them  not  to  allow  me  to  be  called  from  my  cage ;  if  not, 
T  shall  become  a  savage  lion,  instead  of  a  tame  lioness,  as 
they  would  have  me,  and  eis  is  most  becoming  to  my  dis- 
position. I  feel  myself  particularly  happy  with  the  Down- 
ings,  and  I  am  able  to  learn  very  much  from  Mr.  Down- 
ing, whose  individuality  of  character  strikes  me  more  and 
more.  There  is  something  of  a  quiet  melancholy  in  him, 
but  he  has  an  unusually  observant  glance,  a  critical,  and 
rather  sarcastic  turn  of  mind,  the  result  of  a  large  compre- 
hension. He  is  silent,  but  one  of  those  silent  persons  from 
whom  one  seems  to  hoar  profound  wisdom,  though  not  a 
word  is  said.  His  mind  is  in  a  high  degree  receptive  and 
discriminating;  and  the  conversation  of  all  ia  iu\ieitt^V\ti^ 
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to  him.  His  wife  is  a  oharming,  merry,  and  amiable  little 
creature,  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  equal  to  her 
husband. 

I  have  to-day,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Downing,  writ* 
ten  to  Professor  Bergfiedk  to  invite  him  hither.  Professor 
Bergfalk  is  at  this  time  at  Poughkeepsie,  a  few  Swedish 
miles  up  the  country,  where  he  is  perfecting  himself  in  the 
use  of  the  English  language.  I  consider  it  is  a  particu- 
larly fortunate  thing  for  me  to  be  able  now  and  then,  dur- 
ing my  stay  here  in  this  country,  to  meet  and  to  converse 
with  Bergfalk ;  and  I  wish  him  to  make  Mr.  Downing's 
acquaintance,  and  for  Mr.  Downing  to  become  acquainted 
with  Bergfalk,  that  he  may  know  how  interesting  a  Swed- 
ish learned  man  can  be. 

Now  receive  a  large,  cordial  embrace  across  the  great 
ocean  for  mamma  and  you  I 

P.S. — I  must  tell  you  that  among  my  invitations  is  one 
to  a  wedding  in  the  neighborhood.  I  shall  gladly  accept  it. 
I  like  to  see  brides  and  weddings. 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  speak  of  my  plans  and  of  my 
route  for  the  future  :  at  present  they  are  not  wholly  de- 
cided ;  further  than  that  I  wish  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Boston — ^the  American  Athens — and  there,  as  far  as  I  can, 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  movements  in  the 
life  of  the  New  World.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  me  to  spend  about  three  weeks  with  the  Down- 
ings,  and  to  make  excursions  with  them  to  some  of  their 
friends  on  the  Hudson — "some  of  the  best  people  in  the 
country,"  as  they  say.  Among  these  is  Washington  Irving, 
who,  together  with  Fennimoro  Cooper,  was  the  first  who 
made  us  in  Sweden  somewhat  at  home  in  America.  Miss 
Sedgwick  is  expected  here  in  a  few  days.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  her,  and  thank  her  for  the  pleasure  we  have  had  in 
her  "  Redwood"  and  "  Hope  Leslie."  If  I  could  only  have 
a  little  time  for  myself !  The  difficulty  to  me  is  to  be  able 
to  receive  all  the  kind  people  who  hasten  to  mo  from  far 
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aad  near,  from  diflbrent  states  and  towns.  But  although 
I  can  bat  imperfectly  respond  to  their  good- will,  yet  I  am 
not  the  less  heartily  grateful  for  it ;  and  never  shall  I  for- 
get how,  on  the  very  first  day  of  my  arrival  in  New  York, 
more  than  half  a  dozen  homes  were  opened  to  me,  where 
I  might  have  been  received  as  guest  and  member  of  the 
fEmiily;  and  the  number  of  these  homes  increase  daily. 
I  have  even  had  invitations  from  Quakers.  Would  that  J 
could  have  accepted  one  fifth  of  these ! 


LETTER    III. 

On  the  Hudson,  October  11th,  1849. 

My  dear  Heart  ! — We  went  to  the  wedding  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  drove  to  the  housif  of  the  bride 
in  pouring  rain.  All  the  guests,  about  a  hundred  in  num- 
ber, were  already  assembled.  The  bride's  father,  an  el- 
derly gentleman  of  a  remarkably  agreeable  appearance, 
offered  me  his  arm  to  lead  me  into  the  room  where  the 
marriage  was  to  take  place.  It  was  the  only  daughter  of 
the  house  who  was  to  be  married.  The  elder  sister  had 
been  dead  about  a  year,  and  that  the  mother  stiil  grieved 
for  her  loss  might  be  seen  by  her  pale,  sorrowful  counte- 
nance. The  wedding  company  was  very  silent.  One 
might  rather  have  believed  one's  self  in  a  house  of  mourn- 
ing than  at  a  joyful  festival.  And  as  the  eldest  daughter 
had  died  soon  after  her  marriage,  and  in  consequence  of 
it,  namely,  when  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother,  it 
was  not  without  cause  that  this  festival  was  regarded  with 
serious  thoughts. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  were  introduced  to  me  one  after 
another,  and  then  again  the  whole  circle  became  silent. 
Presently  it  was  whispered  round  that  the  marriage  cere- 
mony was  about  to  commence.     A  door  opened,  and  a       j 
voung  gentleman  entered,  leading  in  a  young  lady  in  Uci       I 
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bonnet  and  traveling  dress.  They  took  their  plsoea  aide 
by  aide  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  n  Teaerable  old  «lergy- 
man  stepped  forward  to  the  yotmg  ooaple,  and — they  wne 
QOited  in  holy  wedlock  forever  by  a  short  prayer,  a  ihnt 
admonition,  and  a  short  benedietion.  Prirnds  and  *el»-  . 
tions  then  came  forward,  and  kissed  and  oon^ntnlated  tha 
new-manied  pair ;  I  also  went  forward,  leaning  oa  Uie  &• 
ther's  arm,  kissed  tha  bride,  and  shook  hands  witk  Ju 
yonng  hasband.  He  looked  hapf^  and  perfectly  self-pr  «- 
sessed.  She  also  looked  pleased,  and,  besides  that,  very 
pretty ;  nay,  she  would  have  appeared  really  handsome 
if  she  had  been  in  bridal  attire,  and  not  dressed  as  for  a 
jonmey,  and  that  evidently  less  with  regard  to  looking 
handsome  than  to  the  rainy  weather  in  which  the  new- 
married  oouple  wonid  commenoe  their  journey  through 
life ;  that  is  to  say,  immediately  after  the  marriage  cere- 
mony they  would  set  sail  for  Niagara,  and  must  therefore 
hasten  away  to  the  steam-boat  Champagne  and  cake 
was  handed  round. 

One  saw  the  bridal  presents  arranged  npon  a  table ; 
they  were  looked  at,  and  each  wedding  gnest  Tooeivod  a 
little  pasteboard  box,  tied  round  with  white  ribb(»i,  in 
which  was  a  pieoe  of  bride-oake.  After  that  every  one 
set  off,  even  the  young  oonple,  they  to  return,  after  a  few 
weeks'  pleasure  tour,  to  reside  with  the  parents.  It  all 
took  place  in  the  twinkling  of  an-eya. 

This  marriage  ceremony  seemed  to  me  oharaoteristio  of 
that  haste  and  precipitation  for  which  I  have  often  heard 
the  Americans  reproached.  Life  is  short,  say  they,  and 
therefore  Hiej  hurry  along  its  path,  dispensing  with  all 
needless  forms  and  fashions  which  might  impede  the  nec- 
essary bosinesB  of  life,  and  perform  even  this  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  making  five  minutes  suffice  to  be  married  in, 
and  receiving  even  the  marriage  benediction  in  traveling 
costume,  that  they  may  instantly  set  off  on  a  joui  dy — 
to  Niagara,  or  somewhere  else. 
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But  I  must  acknowledge  that  on  this  oocaabn  it  was 
merely  iheform  which  was  harried.  It  was  evident  tiiat 
earnestness  lay  at  the  bottom  of  every  heart,  and  even  the 
short  marriage  blessing  bore  the  impression  of  deep  and 
solemn  earnestness.  One  could  easily  see  that  it  was  not 
a  matter  of  jest,  not  a  matter  of  passing  interest,  but  one 
of  great  importance.  Many  persons  were  affected;  some 
wept — ^they  thought,  probably,  of  the  farmer  marriage  in 
this  fEimily.  The  old  servant,  a  negro,  who  handed  about 
refreshments,  had  one  of  those  countenances  in  which  may 
be  read  a  whole  volume  of  the  inner  life  of  the  family,  and 
which  shows  ihAi  it  is  a  life  of  affection,  in  which  the  serv- 
ant feels  himself  to  be  a  member  of  the  family. 

Many  people  disapprove  of  these  marriages  in  traveling 
attire,  and  at  the  moment  of  setting  out  for  a  journey,  and 
insist  on  their  being  conducted  with  greater  solemnity. 
Nor  are  they  the  only  customary  mode  here.  They  have 
also  evening  marriages,  when  the  bride  is  dressed  pretty 
much  as  with  us,  and  every  thing  is  conducted  with  about 
the  same  solemnity,  with  the  exception  of  exhibiting  the 
bride  to  the  people,  surrounded  by  lights,  marshals,  and 
bridemaids,  as  is  usual  with  us  in  Sweden,  and  I  believe 
in  Sweden  alone. 

Saturdayy  Oct.  20th.  I  have  not  now  written  for  sev- 
eral days ;  the  time  having  been  occupied  by  many  people, 
and  many  engrossing  engagements.  I  shall  now,  howev- 
er, note  down  the  more  important  of  the  late  occurrences. 

Hitherto  I  have  not  received  any  letter.  I  long,  I  long, 
so  mudbk! 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  this  period  of  my  new  life,  and 
the  Hesperian  fruits ;  and  whether  it  is  the  effect  of  these 
or  of  the  New  World's  youthful,  lively  atmosphere  (we 
have  had  for  some  time  the  most  beautiful  weather),  or  of 
the  new  impressions  which  daily  flow  in  upon  me,  but  I 
feel  the  strings  of  life  vibrate,  as  it  were,  more  strongly,  and 
my  pulse  beat  at  times  almo:^t  feverishly.     I  feeV  m^^«\l 
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to  lie  drinking  neotar  Bpiritaally  and  bodily ;  it  is  a  diviiM 
drink,  Ijut  almotit  too  potent  for  a.  weak  mortal,  at  least  as 
an  every-day  beverage.  The  excess  of  sooial  interooium  is 
also  too  exoiting,  however  obarming  and  agreeable  it  may 
lie.  Hr.  and  Hrs.  Downing,  wbo  liavo  no  children,  seem 
to  live  for  the  beantifol  and  the  agreeable  in  life  amid  a 
select  circle  of  friends  and  neighbors,  who  fi>r  the  most 
part  reside  on  the  lovely  banks  of  the  Hndson,  and  a 
oheerfiil  and  nnembarrassed  sooial  interoonrse  seems  to 
oharaoterise  the  life  of  this  oirole.  They  are  oontinnally 
visiting  one  another.  The  banks  of  the  Hudson  ore  now 
in  all  the  pomp  of  aotnmn,  and  the  folj^e  of  the  woods 
which  clothe  the  shores  and  the  heights,  and  wbioh  oon- 
sist  of  a  great  variety  of  trees,  is  now  brilliant  with  the 
most  splendid  variation  of  color,  from  light  yellow  to  in- 
tense scaiiet;  bnt  it  is  too  gorgeous  and  ohaotio  a  splendor 
to  be  traly  agreeable  to  my  eye,  which  requires  more  uni- 
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tea,  and  bread  and  butter  or  tea-bread,  and  after  tiiat  pre- 
served fruits,  mostly  peach,  and  oream.  One  oustbm, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  especially  excellent,  is  to  place 
little  tables  beside  the  guests,  one  to  each  two  personsi 
before  the  tea  is  handed  round.  In  this  way  people  place 
themselves  together,  two  and  two,  and  have  the  most  de- 
licious little  Ute-d't^e,  and  that  yon  know  I  am  very  fond 
of.     I  can  not  converse  well  except  when  tdte^d-tite. 

Hy  happiest  hours  here  are  those  which  I  spend  alone 
in  the  forenoon,  in  my  own  room,  with  American  books 
which  Mr.  Downing  lends  me,  and  those  passed  in  the 
evening  with  my  host  and  hostess,  sitting  in  the  little 
darkened  parlor  with  book-cases  and  busts  around  us,  and 
the  fire  quietly  glimmering  in  the  large  fireplace.  There, 
by  the  evening  lamp,  Mr.  Downing  and  his  wife  read  to 
me  by  turns  passages  from  their  most  esteemed  American 
poets.  The  books  I  afterward  carry  with  me  up  into  my 
chamber;  in  this  way  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
Bryant,  Lowell,  and  Emerson,  all  of  them  representatives, 
in  however  dissimilar  a  manner,  of  the  life  of  the  New 
World.  Bryant  sings  especially  of  its  natural  life,  of  its 
MToods,  its  prairies,  its  peculiar  natural  scenes  and  phenom- 
ena— and  his  song  breathes  the  quiet,  fresh  inspiration  of 
natural  life.  One  feels  the  sap  circulating  through  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  and  the  leaves  shooting  forth.  His 
"  Thannatopsis,"  or  night  song,  is  a  largely  conceived,  al- 
though a  short  poem,  in  which  the  whole  earth  is  regard- 
ed as  a  huge  burial-place.  Lowell  is  inspired  by  the 
great  social  questions  of  the  New  World,  by  the  ideal  life 
of  the  New  World,  which  he  calls  forth  into  existence  in 
his  songs  about  freedom,  about  the  bliss  of  a  free  and 
contented  noble  life,  and  about  the  honor  and  beauty  of 
labor.  Again  and  again  I  beg  Mr.  Downing  to  read  to 
me  that  beautiful  little  poem,  "  The  Poor  Man's  Son," 
which  charms  me  by  its  melody,  and  by  its  impartial 
spirit — ^which  is  moral  melody,  and  by  that  oheetfuX  itxx^Yi 
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whioh  it  utters  in  the  prospects  for  the  poor  man's  son 
on  the  soil  of  the  New  World.  Would  that  I  oould  trans- 
late for  you  that  beautiful  poem,  and  that  Mr.  Downing 
could  read  it  to  you  with  his  musical  voice !  His  little 
wife,  Caroline,  prefers  reading  a  short  epic  poem,  called 
'<  Sir  Launfiall's  Vision."  Lowell's  ideas  are  purely  moral, 
and  a  deep  vein  of  religious  feeling  runs  through  them. 
One  of  his  most  beautiful  songs,  in  which  bums  a  strong 
and  noble  patriotism,  is  directed  against  a  political  meas- 
ure in  Congress  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States.  By  this  and  many  anti-slavery 
songs  has  this  young  poet  taken  his  place  among  the 
leaders  of  that  great  party  in  the  country  which  calls  iU 
self  Abolitionist,  and  which  insists  upon  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  He  must  express  himself  in  verse — ^he  does  not 
make  the  verse,  he  sings  it,  and  in  his  song  there  is  that 
overflowing  sentiment  which  makes  the  heart  overflow, 
and  the  mind  spread  forth  her  wings. 

Emerson,  ralher  a  philosopher  than  poet,  yet  poetical 
in  his  prose  philosophical  essays,  strikes  me  as  a  new  and 
peculiar  character,  the  most  unusual  of  the  three.  He 
seems  to  me  as  an  American  Thorild,  who,  by  his  own 
strong,  powerful  nature,  would  transform  the  world,  seek- 
ing for  law  and  inspiration  merely  within  his  own  breast. 
Strong  and  pure,  self-collected  and  calm,  but  at  the  same 
time  fantastical,  he  puts  forth  from  his  transcendental 
point  of  view  aphorisms  on  nature  and  history,  on  Gtxl 
(whom  he  does  not  regard  as  a  personal  G-od,  but  as  a 
superior  soul  in  harmony  with  laws)  and  on  men,  criti- 
cising men  and  their  works  from  the  ideal  of  the  highest 
truth  and  the  highest  beauty.  <<  The  world,"  says  Emer- 
son, ^<  has  not  seen  a  man,"  and  he  looks  forward  with 
longing  to  that  man,  the  man  of  the  New  World,  in  whoso 
advent  he  believes.  What  this  new  man  shall  really  be, 
and  what  he  is  to  do,  is  somewhat  undecided — merely 
that  he  shall  be  true  and  beautiful,  and  further,  I  suspect. 
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he  must  be  very  handsome  and  tall  of  Btatore,  if  he  is  to 
find  favor  with  Emerson,  who  is  himself,  they  say,  a  man 
of  singular  beanty,  and  who  regards  any  personal  defect 
as  a  sort  of  orime.  The  new  man  regards  no  laws  bat 
those  within  his  own  breast ;  but  there  he  finds  the  nn- 
falsified  wells  of  trath  and  beauty.  The  new  man  believes 
in  himself  alone  ,*  ha  demands  erery  thing  firom  himself^ 
and  does  all  for  himself  reposes  upon  himself  and  in  him- 
self. The  new  man  is  a  stoio,  but  pot  stern  as  snoh ;  he 
is  beautifol  and  gentle.  Wherever  he  oomes,  life  blooms : 
in  the  oirold  of  friends  it  beoomes  as  a  holy  day ;  neotar 
and  ambrosia  pour  forth  at  his  approach ;  but  he  himself 
needs  no  friend.  He  needs  none,  not  even  G-od ;  he  himself 
becomes  god-like,  inasmuch  as  that  he  does  not  need  him. 
He  conquers  heaven,  inasmuch  as  he  says  to  heaven,  '^  I 
desire  thee  not!"  He  descends  down  into  nature  as  a  re- 
storer,  governs  and  places  it  under  the  spell  of  his  influence, 
and  it— is  his  friend.  In  it  he  has  that  which  suffices  him ; 
the  divinities  of  the  woods  whisper  to  him  their  peace  and 
their  self-sufficingness ;  there  is  not  a  mole-hill  which  has 
not  a  star  above  it ;  there  is  no  sorrow  which  the  healing 
life  of  nature  can  not  heal.  He  says  farewell  to  the  proud 
world ;  he  tramples  upon  the  greatness  of  Rome  and  Greece 
in  this  little  rural  home,  where  he  in  the  trees  can  see  God. 
Emerson's  language  is  compressed  and  strong,  simple,  but 
singularly  plastic.  His  turns  of  thought  are  original ;  old 
ideas  are  reproduced  in  so  new  and  brilliant  a  manner,  that 
one  £Emcies  them  heard  for  the  first  time.  The  divining- 
rod  of  genius  is  in  his  hand.  He  is  master  in  his  own 
domain.  His  strength  seems  to  me  peculiarly  to  be  that 
of  the  critic,  a  certain  grand  contempt  and  scorn  of  the 
mediocre  of  the  weak  and  paltry  wherever  he  sees  it,  and 
he  sees  it  in  much  and  in  many  things.  He  chastises  it 
without  mercy ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  wonderful 
address.  Emerson's  performances  in  this  way  are  really 
quite  regal.    They  remind  me  of  our  King  Guatavua  k&oV 
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phOB  the  Great,  when  he  took  die  oriminal  soldier  by  the 
hail  and  delivered  him  over  to  punishment,  with  the 
friendly  words,  "  Come,  my  lad,  it  ia  better  that  thy  body 
now  suffer  ehostiBement  than  that  thy  soul  go  to  hell." 
Yet  there  is  more  in  Emerson  even  than  the  intent»m  of 
chastisement.  The  writings  of  Hia  soomer  of  imperflMV 
tion,  of  the  mean  and  the  paltry,  this  bold  exaoter  of  per- 
fection in  man,  have  for  me  a  faaoination  whioh  amounts 
almost  to  magic  I  I  often  objeot  to  him ;  I  quarrel  with 
him ;  I  see  that  his  stoioism  is  one-aidedness,  his  pan- 
theism an  imperfeotion,  and  I  know  that  whioh  is  greater 
and  more  perfect,  but  I  am  under  the  influenee  of  his 
magical  power.  I  believe  myself  to  have  become  greater 
through  his  greatness,  strotiger  through  his  strength,  and 
I  breathe  the  air  of  a  higher  sphere  in  his  world,  whioh 
is  indesoribably  refreshing  to  me.  Emerson  has  more 
ideality  than  is  common  among  thinkers  of  the  English 
race,  and  one  might  say  that  in  him  the  idealism  of  Ger- 
many  is  wedded  to  the  realism  of  Britain. 

I  have  aa  yet  never  gone  a  step  to  aee  a  literaiy  lion ; 
but  Emerson,  this  pioneer  in  the  moral  woods  of  the  New 
World,  who  seta  bis  ax  to  the  roots  of  the  old  trees  to  hew 
them  down,  and  to  open  the  path  for  new  planting — I 
would  go  a  conaiderable  way  to  see  thb  man.  And  see 
him  I  will — him  who,  in  a  society  aa  strictly  evangelical 
as  that  of  Uassaohusetts  and  Boston  (Emerson  was  the 
minister  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  in  Boston),  had  the 
courage  openly  to  resign  his  ministration,  his  church,  and 
&e  Christian  faith,  when  he  had  come  to  doubt  of  its 
principal  doctrines  ;  who  was  noble  enough,  nevertheless, 
to  retain  universal  esteem  and  old  friends ;  and  strong 
enough,  while  avoiding  all  polemical  controversy  and  bit- 
terness of  speech,  to  withdraw  into  silence,  to  labor  alone 
for  that  truth  which  he  fully  acknowledged,  for  those  doc- 
trines which  the  heathen  and  the  Christian  alike  acknowl- 
edge.    EmerBon  has  a  right  to  talk  about  strength  and 
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troth,  because  he  lives  for  tiiese  virtues.  And  it  will  ben- 
efit the  world,  which  is  slumbering  in  the  Church  from 
the  lack  of  vital  Christianity,  to  be  roused  up  by  such 
fresh  winds  from  the  Himalaya  of  heatlienism.     But  how 

can  Emerson  overlook ?    Yet  I  will  not  ask  about 

it.  Emerson  is  just  and  true.  Would  that  many  were 
like  him! 

But  now  I  must  tell  you  something  of  my  late  doings 
in  society.  Miss  Catherine  Sedgwick,  the  author  of  '^  Red- 
wood," came  here,  together  with  her  young  niece,  Susan, 
a  few  days  after  my  arrival.  Mr.  Downing,  who  greatly 
esteems  her,  wished  me  to  make  her  acquaintance.  She 
is  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  her  countenanee  indicates  a 
very  sensible,  kind,  and  benevolent  character.  Her  figure 
is  beaatifiilly  feminine,  and  her  whole  demeanor  woman- 
ly, sincere,  and  frank,  wiUiout  a  shadow  of  affectation.  I 
felt  my  soul  a  little  slumbrous  while  with  her  for  the  first 
few  days ;  but  this  feeling  was,  as  it  were,  blown  quite 
away  in  a  moment  by  a  touching  and  beautiful  expres- 
sion of  cordiality  on  her  side,  which  revealed  us  to  each 
other ;  and  since  ihen  I  have  felt  that  I  could  live  with 
her  as  with  a  heavenly  soul,  in  which  one  has  the  most 
undoubting  trust.  I  derived  pleasure,  also,  from  her 
highly  sensible  conversation,  and  from  her  truly  womanly 
human  sympathies.  She  has  a  true  and  gentle  spirit ; 
and  I  feel  that  I  could  really  depend  upon  her.  Of  late 
years  she  has  written  much  for  what  I  will  call  the  peo- 
ple of  lower  degree  in  society  ;  because  here,  where  almost 
every  person  works  for  their  living,  one  can  not  properly 
speak  of  a  working  class,  but  quite  correctly  of  people  of 
small  means  and  narrow  circumstances — a  class  which 
has  not  yet  worked  itself  up.  Franklin,  himself  a  work- 
man, and  one  who  worked  himself  upward,  wrote  for  this 
class.  Miss  Sedgwick  writes  for  the  same ;  and  her  little 
novels  and  stories  are  much  liked,  and  produce  a  great 
deal  of  good.     People  praise,  in  particular,  a  story  called 
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"  Home,"  which  I  shall  eadeavot  to  read.  Hlsa  Sedgwidi 
was  at  this  tiioe  oooi^ied  in  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
her  ooUeoted  works.  She  oonanlted  me  about  some  pro- 
posed alteratioDs  in  soine  of  these  wcffka,  and  I  told  her 
that  I,  for  my  own  part,  never  woold  alter  any  thin^  in  tiie 
works  which  I  had  written  iaog  sinoe,  even  where  I  saw 
their  faolts,  and  oonld  easily  oorreot  them ',  beoanse,  where 
an  author  lives  and  writes  throngh  a  l<Rig  oourso  of  years, 
his  or  her  works  oonatltnte  a  history  of  that  anthor's  de- 
velopment, whioh  ooght  to  remain  unaltered  as  a  histtwy 
in  itself,  alike  instructive  to  him  as  to  others.  An  au- 
thor's  works  are  portions  of  an  autobiography,  whioh  he 
most  write  whether  he  will  or  not 

MLbs  Sedgwick  invited  me  to  her  honse  in  Lenox,  in 
the  western  part  of  Massachnsetts,  daring  the  next  sum- 
mer,  and  promised  to  visit  with  me  a  Shaker  establish- 
ment in  New  Lebanon,  whioh  lies  at  no  great  distance 
from  her  honse. 

While  Hiss  Sedgwick  has  been  here  the  Downings  have 
made  an  exooraion  with  us  to  the  top  of  South  Beacon, 
one  of  the  highest  hills  in  the  highlands  of  this  district. 
Hr.  Downing  drove  me,  and  for  this  mountain  road  a  skill- 
fhl  driver  and  a  good  horse  were  really  needful,  because 
the  road  was  steep,  and  rather  an  apology  for  a  road  than 
any  thing  else.  Bnt  wc  stumbled  and  stroked  over  stock 
and  stone  in  onr  light  carriage,  until  we  had  ascended 
about  nine  hundred  feet,  and  from  the  top  of  the  wood- 
covered  hill  lotted  down  upon  half  the  world,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  but  which  presented  the  appearanoe  of  a  billowy 
chaos  of  wooded  heights  and  valleys,  in  whioh  human 
dwellings  vrers  visible  merely  as  speohs  of  light,  scarcely 
discernible  to  the  naked  eye.  Man,  so  great  in  fais  suf- 
fering, in  his  combat,  vanished  into  nothing,  seen  from 
this-  material  hilltop,  and  therefore  I  thought  not  about 
him.  That  which  was  most  refreshing  to  me  in  this  land- 
scape was  the  view  of  the  Hudson,  which,  like  a  dear 
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thought  bursting  from  ohaosi  makes  for  itself  a  path 
through  the  woods,  and  flows  brilliantly  forth  into  the  in- 
finite. Our  party  was  a  little  too  large  and  a  little  too 
merry  for  me.  I  know  not  how  it  is  that  a  thoughtful 
ailenoe  should  always  oome  over  me  in  such  gay  parties 
amid  natural  scenes.  And  here  I  ought  to  have  been  alone 
with  the  magnificenoe  of  Nature.  One  little  momenti 
partly  alooe  and  partly  with  Mr.  Downing,  who  knows 
how  to  be  gay  and  jooular  with  the  gay,  and  silent  with 
the  silenti  was  to  me  the  crowning  luxury  of  the  excur- 
sion, during  which  there  was  no  lack  of  Champagne  and 
joke,  and  more  substantial  fare  yet  for  the  palate,  together 
with  polite  gentlemen  and  lovely  ladies,  both  young  and 
old.  Yes,  lovely  ladies  there  certainly  are  here,  but  rather 
pretty  and  delicate  than,  properly  speaking,  beautifal.  A 
really  beautiful  woman  I  have  not  yet  seen  here,  but  nei- 
ther have  I  seen  a  single  ill-fovored  oountenanoe  or  de- 
formed person.  That  whioh  especially  pleases  me  is  the 
easy,  unembarrassed,  -and  yet  modestly  kind  intercourse 
which  exists  between  the  young  of  both  sexes. 

Completely  weary  were  we  when,  after  our  excursicm 
to  the  hills,  we  reached  home  in  the  evening,  and  beauti- 
ful was  rest  in  that  lovely,  quiet  home  with  the  kind  Down- 
ings.  That  which  my  mind  has  retained  of  the  excursion 
is  the  view  of  that  bright  river,  bursting  forth  from  the 
gloomy  forests  of  earth.     It  gleams,  as  it  were,  within  me. 

I  parted  from  Miss  Sedgwick  with  a  feeling  that  I 
should  never  like  to  part  with  her.  Her  niece,  Susan, 
was  an  agreeable,  well-educated  girl.  A  young  gentle- 
man, who  is  said  to  be  her  lover,  followed  her  hither. 

A  few  days  after  our  excursion  to  South  Beacon,  we 
went  up  the  Hudson  to  visit  a  family  of  the  name  of  D., 
who  belong  to  the  aristocracy  of  these  shores.  We  set  oif 
in  good  time  in  the  morning ;  the  air  was  delicious ;  the 
wind  still,  and  the  shores  shone  out  in  the  utmost  splen- 
dor of  their  autumnal  pomp  beneath  a  somewhat  subdued 
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aanabine.  Ihe  sails  on  the  river  soaroely  moved,  and 
above  the  heights  lay  a  sort  of  snnny  mist,  a  light  haze 
whioh  is  said  to  distinguish  thla  period  ot  the  year,  and 
ihat  state  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  here  called  "the  In- 
dian Snnuner."  It  oommenoes,  they  aay,  at  the  end  of 
October,  and  extends  often  throng  the  whole  of  Novan> 
ber  into  December,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  bean- 
tifnl  parts  of  the  year.  Atid  if  I  am  to  judge  by  these 
days,  one  can  soaroely  imagine  more  perfect  weaUieT; 
warm  and  oalm,  the  purest,  mbst  delicious  atmosphere, 
sunshine  softened  by  that  light  haze  which  seems  to  oasi 
a  myatioal,  lomantio  veil  over  the  landsoape  brilliant  with 
the  splendor  of  autunm.  Whence  comes  this  Egyptian 
veil  of  mist  ?  "  It  comes  from  the  Indians,  ^ho  are  now 
smoking  their  pipes  at  their  great  Fahaws,"  replied  the 
oheerfdl  Urs.  Downing ;  "I  wish  you  to  have  an  accurate 
idea  of  things  here."  The  aooarate  truth,  however,  is  that 
nobody  can  say  what  is  the  real  oaase  of  this  smoke-like 
mist,  or  of  this  summer  in  the  midst  of  autumn. 

But  to  return  to  our  exouraion,  which  was  charming. 
We  left  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson ;  the  shores  now 
became  lower  and  the  river  wider,  embracing  islands  on 
its  bosom.  But  soon  we  perceived  in  the  distance  a  yet 
higher  and  more  massive  range  of  hills  than  I  had  hitherto 
seen,  the  megnifioent  thousand-feet>high  Catskiti  Mount- 
ains, whioh  are  a  portion  of  the  great  All^hany  chain, 
whioh  divides  North  America  from  north  to  aoath. 

The  banks  of  t^Lo  river,  whioh  were  scattered  with 
houses,  appeared  rich  and  well  cultivated.  There  were 
no  castles,  no  ruins  here,  but  often  very  tasteful  housea, 
with  terraces  and  orchards,  whole  parks  of  peach-trees. 
The  only  historioal  legends  of  these  shores  are  a  few  tra- 
ditions of  wars  with  the  Indiana.  I  did  not  seem  to  miss 
the  ruin*  and  the  legends  of  the  Rhine.  I  like  these 
fresh,  new  scenes,  whioh  have  a  vast  future.  We  have 
ruins  enongh  in  the  Old  World.     Among  the  company  on 
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board  was  a  Shaker  in  drab  olothes,  and  a  hat  with  broad 
brim ;  in  ooantenanoe  he  looked  like  a  cross  old  fellow, 
not  at  all  a  good  representative  of  the  Shaker  establish- 
ment. After  a  sail  of  about  three  hoars,  we  reached  Blithe- 
wood,  the  beautiful  seat  of  the  D.'s,  whither  we  were  in- 
Tited  to  a  great  breakfast.  Here,  as  in  many  other  places, 
I  obsenred  how  they  exclude  the  daylight  from  the  rooms. 
This  troubles  me,  who  am  accustomed  to  our  light  rooms 
in  Sweden,  and  who  love  the  light.  But  they  say  that 
the  heat  of  the  sun  is  too  powerful  here  for  the  greater 
part  of  ttie  year,  and  tiiat  tiiey  are  obliged  as  much  as 
possible  to  exclude  its  light  from  the  rooms.  A  handsome, 
stately  lady,  whose  figure  was  of  remarkably  beautiful 
proportions,  and  much  rounder  than  is  common  among 
the  ladies  I  have  yet  seen,  received  us  kindly.  This  was 
Mrs.  D.  She  is  a  Catholic,  and  is,  I  believe,  of  an  Irish 
family,  and  her  sisters  are  Calvinists.  They  manage, 
however,  to  agree  together  remarkably  well,  both  in  affec- 
tion and  good  deeds — that  central  Church  in  which  all 
sects  may  unite  in  the  name  of  the  same  Lord. 

We  were  conducted  to  our  room,  refreshed  and  dressed 
ourselves ;  then  came  breakfast  and  all  the  .neighbors, 
and  I  had  to  shake  from  sixty  to  seventy  kindly-extended 
hands,  which  would  not  have  been  a  difficult  task  if  a 
deal  of  small  talk  had  not  followed,  which,  through  the 
repetition  of  the  same  word  and  thing,  became  wearisome, 
and  made  me  feel  like  a  parrot.  The  assembly  was  beau- 
tiful and  gay,  and  the  breakfast,  which  was  magnificent, 
was  closed  by  a  dance.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  so 
many  lovely  and  lively  young  girls— delicate  figures, 
though  deficient  in  strength.  The  ladies  dress  with  taste ; 
have  small  hands  and  feet,  and  remind  one  of  the  French, 
but  are  more  lovely  than  they.  Something,  however,  is 
wanting  in  their  countenances,  but  what  I  do  not  rightly 
know — I  fancy  it  is  expression,  I  was  not  quite  in  spirits, 
and  felt  to-day  somewhat  fatigued.     When,  however,  iu 
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&&  evening,  I  oanHi  forth  into  the  open  air,  and,  bdocwdk 
panied  by  the  silent  Mr.  Downing,  wandered  quietly  be- 
side the  gkaioas,  oalm  river,  and  oontem|riated  the  maaaea 
of  light  and  aoSt  velTet>like  shadow  which  lay  on  the 
majestic  Catskill  Uoantaiaa,  behind  which  the  sua  sank 
in  clondiesa  splendor ;  then  did  the  heart  expand  itself^ 
and  breathe  firee^y  in  that  sublime  and  glorious  landsot^ie; 
tiien  did  I  drink  from  the  moootain  springs  ;  then  did  I 
live  for  the  first  time  that  day. 

In  the  evening  I  enjoyed  an  nnosaal  pleasore.  Ifrs.  D, 
played  on  the  harp  and  piano,  and  sang  remarkably  well, 
with  eztraordlnary  power,  like  a  real  mosioian,  which  I 
believe  is  a  rare  thing  in  this  oonntiy.  There  were  both 
words  and  expression  in  her  singing,  and  bo  there  is  also 
in  her  demeanor ;  hers  is  a  noble  figure,  with  a  firee  and 
independent  carriage ;  "  she  sastains  herself^"  as  yon 
wonld  say.  She  neither  sings  nor  talks  by  rote.  She 
sings  and  talks  out  of  her  own  independent,  feeling,  and 
thinking  soal.  Her  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  has,  it 
appears  to  me,  a  real  genius  for  music,  even  though  he 
broke  off  and  was  not  able  to  sing  to  the  end — and  I  be- 
lieve that  he  really  could  not — a  little  fantastic  song,  the 
first  notes  of  which,  however,  were  sufficient  to  foretell  a 
something  beyond  talent  in  the  boy.  He  was  not  in  the 
mood,  and  in  that  state  he  could  not  sing.  Mrs.  D.  told 
ma,  daring  our  oonversation  at  table,  that  her  son  was  to 
learn  a  handicraft  trade,  because,  althongh  they 'were  now 
wealthy,  the  time  might  come  when  tliey  wonld  be  so  no 
longer,  but  when  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  earn 
his  bread  as  a  common  workman — so  uncertain  is  the 
stability  of  wealth  in  America ;  why  so,  I  could  not  rightly 
understand. 

The  following  day  I  again  saw  a  crowd  of  people,  who 
oame  to  see  the  Swedish  stranger.  In  the  afternoon  I 
visited  two  or  three  beautiful  places  in  the  neighborhood. 
On  one  of  these,  a  point  projecting  into  the  river,  has  a 
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min  been  built,  in  which  are  plaoed  various  figures  and 
firagments  of  walls  and  oolumns,  which  have  been  brought 
firom  the  remarkable  ruins  lately  discovered  in  Central 
America  or  Mexico.  The  countenances  and  the  head- 
dresses resembled  greatly  those  of  Egyptian  statues.  I 
was  struck  in  particular  with  a  sphinx-like  countenance, 
and  a  head  similar  to  that  of  a  priest  of  Isis.  This  ruin 
and  its  omaments,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild,  romantic,  rocky, 
and  wooded  promontory,  was  a  design  in  the  best  taste. 

In  the  evening  we  left  this  beautiful  Blithewood,  its 
handsome  mistress,  and  our  friendly  entertainers.  We 
returned  home  in  the  night.  The  cabin  in  which  we  sat 
was  dose  and  very  hot.  Just  beside  us  sat  two  young 
men,  one  of  whom  smoked  and  spat  incessantly  just  be- 
fcnre  Mrs.  Downing  and  mpelf.  ''  That  gentleman  needs 
a  Dickens !"  said  I  softly  to  Mr.  Downing.  ^^  But  then," 
replied  Mr.  Downing,  in  the  same  under  tone,  ^'  Dickens 
would  have  committed  the  mistake  of  supposing  him  to  be 
a  gentleman !" 

Of  my  Blithewood  visit  I  retain  the  Catskill  Mountains 
and  Mrs.  D.  I  made  a  little  sketch  of  her  profile  in  m} 
album  (I  took  one  also  of  Miss  Sedgwick) ;  and  she  gave 
me,  at  parting,  a  beautiful  purse,  made  with  an  unusual 
kind  of  beads. 

Another  festivity  at  which  I  was  present  during  this 
time  was  at  Mrs.  Downing's  grandmother's.  It  was  a 
bjiniy  party,  on  the  occasion  of  her  ninetieth  birth-day. 
She  lives  on  the  opposite  shore ;  and  there  assembled  this 
day  in  her  honor  children  and  grandchildren,  and  grand- 
children's children,  as  well  as  other  near  connections,  an 
assembly  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  persons.  The  little  old 
lady  of  ninety  was  still  lively  and  active,  almost  as  much 
so  as  a  young  girl.  We  ate  and  drank,  and  some  toasts 
were  proposed.  I  gave  one  for  '^  The  Home"  in  America 
as  well  as  in  Sweden.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  little 
music.     I  played  Swedish  polkas ;  and  a  young  artist,  a 
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Mr.  C,  properly  a  laodsoape  painter,  soD-in4aw  of  one  of 
the  sons  or  grand-daaghters  of  the  family,  sang  an  Italian 
bravura  aria  so  heautifully,  and  with  snoh  an  exquisite 
Yoioe,  that  it  was  really  a  refreshment  to  hear  him,  and 
one  was  sure  that  he  had  learned  the  art  in  Italy. 

I  have.been  entertained  at  two  other  houses  on  the  Hnd- 
8on,  and  sew  in  the  one  a  beautiful,  animated  hostess,  and 
many  beantiful  articles  of  luxury,  but  without  that  elegant 
arrangement  which  distingaishes  the  house  of  the  Down- 
ings ;  and  in  the  other  an  original  old  lady,  who  has  been 
compared  among  the  neighbors  to  "  nqa  ohE^re  Here"  in 
"  The  Neighbors,"  and  who  really  gives  occasion  for  the 
comparison ;  besides  which,  we  met  there  a  remarkably 
excellent  man,  Dr.  H.,  a  firm  Swedenborgian,  and  a  more 
agreeable  person  to  talk  wiUi  than  the  generality  of  Swe- 
denborgians  whom  I  have  met  with.  He  has  built  a  house 
for  himself  upon  one  of  the  terraces  of  the  Hudson.  A  splen- 
did lodge,  of  gray  stone,  is  ab^ady  complete,  and  people 
are  a  little  curious  to  know  whether  a  lady  is  not  ocnning 
into  the  house ;  and  it  is  maintained  that  the  heart  of  an 
amiable  young  girl  in  the  neighborhood  is  interested  in 
the  question. 

N.B. — Dr.  H.  is  very  much  esteemed  and  liked,  espe- 
cially by  the  ladies ;  but  he  has  hitherto  exhibited  a  heart 
of  stone  to  their  charms. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  at  this  moment  by  a  visit 
from  Berg&lk,  as  well  as  by  witnessing  his  state  of  mind, 
and  the  &esb,  unprejudiced  view  which  he  takes  of  the 
good  and  evil  in  this  New  World ;  and  by  his  warm  feel< 
ing  for  Sweden,  and  the  strong  hope  which  he  entertains 
of  her  future  development.  He  is  fresh  and  vigorous, 
and  has  a  pleasure  in  communicating  his  thonghts.  And 
although  his  English  is  every  now  and  then  the  most 
wonderful  gibberish  that  ever  was  heard,  yet  his  thoughts 
find  their  way  through  it,  and  by  it,  and  sometimes  in  a 
brilliant  manner.     Thus,  for  example,  last  evening,  when 
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characterizing  the  faults  and  the  merits  of  Macaulay's 
historical  work,  this  was  so  striking  as  to  cause  the  other- 
wise undemonstrative  Mr.  Downing  to  exclaim,  repeated- 
ly, "Excellent!  delightful!" 

Mr.  Downing  was  interested  by  Bergfalk  in  a  high  de- 
gree, and  invited  him  to  spend  the  night  there ;  but  he  had 
already  engaged  rooms  in  the  town.  We  accompanied 
him  to  his  inn ;  and  I  gave  him  Lowell's  and  Emerson's 
works  to  bear  him  company. 

To-day,  Sunday  the  21st,  as  I  continue  my  letter,  Berg- 
falk is  again  here,  and  with  him  a  Swedish  doctor,  Udden- 
berg,  living  at  Barthelemi,  and  who  came  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  me.  The  morning  has  been  intellectually  rich 
to  me  in  a  conversation  on  Lowell's  poem  of  <<  Prometheus," 
and  the  manner  in  which  an  American  poet  has  treated 
this  primeval  subject  of  all  ages  and  aU  poets.  Bergfalk 
again  distinguished  himself  by  his  power  of  discriminating 
the  characteristics  of  the  subjects ;  and  nothing  like  this 
is  ever  thrown  away  upon  Mr.  Downing.  *At  my  request, 
he  read  that  fine  portion  of  Prometheus's  defiance  of  the 
old  tyrants,  in  which  the  poet  of  the  New  "World  properly 
stands  forth  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Old  World,  be- 
cause it  is  not,  as  in  the  Prometheus  of  ^schylus,  the  joy 
of  hatred  and  revenge,  in  the  consciousness  that  the  power 
of  the  tyrant  will  one  day  come  to  an  end ;  nor  as  in  Shel- 
ley, merely  the  spirit  of  defiance,  which  will  not  yield, 
which  knows  itself  to  be  mightier  than  Zeus  in  the  strength 
of  suffering  and  of  will — no:  it  is  not  a  selfish  joy  which 
gives  power  to  the  newly-created  Prometheus ;  it  is  the 
certainty  which  defies  the  tyrant,  and  by  his  strength  has 
prepared  freedom  and  happiness  for  the  human  race.  That 
threat  with  which  he  arms  himself  against  his  executioner, 
that  defiance  by  which  he  feels  that  he  can  crush  him,  is 
prophetic  of  the  ideal  future  of  the  New  World  of  America ; 
for  much  suffering  has  rendered  keen  his  inner  vision,  and 
made  of  him  a  seer,  and  he  beholds 
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'*  A  sceptre  and  a  throne ; 
The  pipings  of  glad  shepherds  on  the  hills, 
Tending  the  flocks  no  more  to  hleed  for  thee ; 
The  songs  of  nuudens  pressing  with  white  feet 
The  vintage,  on  thine  altars  poured  no  more ; 
The  murmurens  bliss  of  lorers  undwneath 
Dim  grapcTine  bowers,  whose  rosy  branches  press 
Not  half  so  close  as  their  waim  cheeks  nntoadied 
By  thoogfats  of  thy  brute  Inst ;  the  bira-like  hnm 
Of  peaceful  commonwealths,  where  sonbum'd  toil 
Reaps  fcr  itself  the  rich  earth  made  its  own 
By  its  own  labor,  lightened  with  glad  hymns 
To  an  onmipotence  which  thy  mad  bolts 
Would  cope  with  as  a  spark  with  the  yast  sea — 
Even  the  spirit  of  free  love  and  peace, 
Duty's  own  recompense  through  life  and  death ; 
These  are  such  hanrests  as  all  master-spiritr 
Reap,  haply  not  on  earth,  but  reap  no  less 
Because  the  sheaves  are  bound  by  hands  not  theirs ; 
These  are  the  bloodless  daggers  wherewithal 
They  stab  fallen  tyrants,  this  their  high  revenge  * 
For  their  best  part  of  life  on  earth  is  when 
Long  after  death,  prisoned  and  pent  no  more. 
Their  thoyghts,  their  wild  dreams  even,  have  become 
Part  of  the  necessary  air  men  breathe ; 
When,  like  the  moon  herself  behind  a  doud. 
They  shed  down  light  before  us  on  life's  sea, 
That  cheers  us  to  steer  onward,  still  in  hope ; 
Earth  with  her  twining  memories  ivies  o*er 
Their  holy  sepulchres ;  the  chainless  sea, 
In  tempest,  or  wide  cahn,  repeats  their  thoughts, 
The  lightning  and  the  thunder,  all  free  things 
Have  legends  of  them  for  the  ears  of  men. 
All  other  glories  are  as  falling  stars, 
But  universal  nature  watches  theirs : 
Such  strength  is  won  by  love  of  human  kind.'* 

After  this  came  Caroline  Downing,  with  her  fiavorite 
bard  Bryant,  the  poet  of  nature.  Bat  Bryant's  song  also 
is  warm  with  patriotism,  wiUi  faith  in  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica, and  in  her  sublime  mission.  Thus,  in  that  beautiful 
epic  poem,  ''The  Prairies,"  in  which  he  paints,  as  words 
can  seldom  paint,  the  illimitable  Western  fields,  in  their 
Bunbright,  solitary  beauty  and  grandeur,  billowy  masses 
of  verdure  and  flowers  waving  in  the  wind  ;  above  these 
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cue  vagrant  oloads ;  and)  higher  still,  tiie  sunshine,  gleam- 
ing above  the  vast  scene,  paradisaiO|  splendid,  and  rich, 
bat  silent  and  desolate  as  the  desert  The  silence,  how- 
ever, is  broken.  The  poet  hears  a  low  hamming.  What 
is  it  ?  It  is  a  bee,  which  flies  forth  over  the  flowery  plain 
and  sucks  the  honey  of  the  flowers.  The  busy  bee  be- 
comes a  prophet  to  the  poet ;  and  in  its  humming  flight 
and  its  quiet  activity  he  hears  the  advancing  industry  of 
the  human  race,  which  will  extend  itself  over  the  prairies, 
transform  them  into  a  new  Paradise,  and  cause  new  and 
yet  more  beautiful  flowers  to  spring  up : 

**Fromtliegroimd 
Comes  up  the  langji  of  cbildreiiy  the  soft  voice 
Of  maidens,  and  the  sweet  and  solemn  liymn 
Of  Sabbath  wozBhipers.    The  k>w  of  herds 
Blends  with  the  lastling  of  the  hesTj  grain 
Orer  the  dark-hrown  fanowa." 

Last  of  all,  I  come  to  the  poems  of  Emerson,  small  in 
dimensions,  but  great  in  their  spirit  and  tone ;  and  read 
aloud  a  little  dithyrambic  poem,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  individuality  of  the  poet.  Other  American  poets 
speak  to  society ;  Emerson  always  merely  tp  the  individ- 
ual ;  but  they  all  are  to  me  as  a  breeze  from  the  life  of 
the  New  World,  in  a  certain  illimitable  vastness  of  life, 
in  expectation,  in  demand,  in  faith,  and  hope — a  some- 
thing which  makes  me  draw  a  deep^  breath,  and,  as  it 
were,  in  a  larger,  freer  world.  Thus  says  Emerson's 
poem: 

-GWE  ALL  TO  LOVB. 
'*  Give  all  to  love ; 
Obey  thy  heart ; 
Fnends,  Idndred,  days, 
Estate,  good  fhme ; 

**  Flans,  credit,  and  the  mnse. 

Nothing  refuse. 
*       *       *       • 

For  it  is  a  god, 
Knows  its  own  path. 
And  the  outlets  of  the  sky. 
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^  *TiB  not  for  the  loean ; 
It  reqoireth  courage 'stout. 
Souls  aboYO  doiAl,' 
Valor  unbending ; 
Such  twiU  reward. 
They  shall  retom 
More  than  they  were, 
And  eyer  ascending. 

"  Yet  hear  me,  yet 
One  word  more  thy  heart  .bebooTea 
One  pulse  more  of  firm  endeaTor, 
Keep  thee  to-day. 
To-morrow,  forever 
Free  as  an  Arab 
Of  thy  beloTed. 

;« Cling  with  life  to  the  maid ; 
But  when  the  surprise, 
Vague  shadow  of  surmise, 
Flits  across  her  bosdm  young 
Of  a  joy  apart  from  thee, 
Free  be  she,  fancy  free. 
Do  not  thou  detain  a  hem. 
Nor  the  palest  rose  she  flung 
From  her  summer  diadem. 

"  Though  thou  loved  her  as  thyself, 
As  a  self  of  purer  day. 
Though  her  parting  dims  the  day, 
Stealing  grace  from  all  alive, 
Heartily  know, 
When  half  gods  go 
The  gods  arrive." 

This  is  noble  stoicism.  Among  Emerson's  poems  are 
some  which  bear  witness  to  a  less  noble  spirit — to  a  self- 
consciousness  which  rejoices  in  its  contempt  of  the  world  ; 
that  knows  itself  to  have  enough,  while  the  world  perish- 
es of  hunger ;  a  something  which  reminds  one  of  &e  an- 
swer of  the  ant  to  the  grasshopper,  in  La  Fontaine's  fable. 
But  this  shadow  passes  away,  as  do  all  clouds,  from  the 
clear  heaven  of  the  poet,  having  not  there  their  abiding 
home.  One  strongly  prominent  feature  in  him  is  his  love 
of  the  strong  and  the  great.  Thus  he  speaks  in  his  poem, 
"  The  World-Soul :" 
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^Tlianks  to  the  morning  U^^ 

Thanks  to  the  seething  sea, 
To  the  uplands  of  New  Hampshire, 

To  the  green-haired  forest  free ; 
Thanks  to  each  man  of  courage, 

To  the  maids  of  holy  mind. 
To  the  boy  with  his  games  undannted 

Who  never  looks  behind." 

Bat  nobler  even  than  this  is  the  song  of  our  Q-eijer : 

"  I  greet  with  love  each  field  and  grove, 
And  thon,  blae  billowy  sea,  I  love ; 
Life-giving  light  in  depth  and  height. 
Thou  heavenly  son,  ait  my  delight ! 
But  more  than  all  earth's  fair  array, 
More  than  the  bine  waves*  dancing  play. 
Love  I 

The  dawning  light  of  heavenly  rest 
Within  a  trembling  human  breast  !*' 

Of  this  light  Emerson  knows  noUiing.  Emerson  has, 
in  other  respects,  many  ]>iints  of  resemblance  with  G-eijer, 
bat  he  stands  as  much  below  him  as  heathenism  stands 
below  Christianity. 

I  can  not,  perhaps,  do  fall  justice  to  Emerson's  poems 
by  my  translation ;  I  never  was  very  clever  at  translation ; 
and  I  fancy  it  almost  impossible  to  render  the  poetic  ele- 
ment of  Emerson  into  another  tongue,  because  it  is  of  so 
peooliar  a  kind,  and  has,  like  the  character  of  the  poet,  its 
own  extraordinary  rhythm  and  spirit. 

Longfellow,  the  author  of  <<  Evangeline,"  is  perhaps  the 
best  read  and  the  most  popular  of  the  poets  of  America ; 
but  this  is  owing  to  qualities  which  are  common  alike  to 
the  elder  poets  of  all  countries,  rather  than  to  any  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  New  World's  poets.  Those  senti- 
ments, whether  happy  or  sorrowful,  which  exist  in  the 
breast  of  every  superior  human  being,  are  peculiarly  his 
domain,  and  here  he  exorcises  his  sway,  and  in  particular 
in  his  delineation  of  the  more  delicate  changes  of  feeling. 
In  "  Evangeline"  alone  has  he  dealt  with  an  American 
subject,  and  described  American  scenery. 
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But  enough  now,  my  sweet  sister,  of  this  poesy  of  morn- 
ing. We  will  now  have  our  dinner.  Men  of  the  two  coon- 
tries  are  invited,  and  yet  a  third,  namely,  the  Swedish  ocm- 
sul,  from  Boston,  Mr.  Benson,  who  is  ooming  to  see  me. 

In  the  Evening".  The  day  is  ended,  with  its  changing 
scenes  and  impressions.  If  I  could  only  take  every  thing 
more  .coolly !  But  I  am  too  ardent,  too  easily  excited. 
Every  impression  goes  directly  to  my  heart,  and  there  it 
remains  too  strongly  impressed.  I  am  alone  in  my  room, 
and  see  from  my  window,  through  tiie  dwtk  yet  star*bright 
night,  the  steam-boats  which  pass  along  the  Hudson,  and 
send  forth  frt)m  their  chimneys  sulphur-blue  and  yellow 
flames. 

To-morrow  morning  I  am  going  with  the  Downings  to 
visit  some  of  their  best  friends,  a  family  of  the  name  of 
H.,  who  live  on  the  Hudson,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wash- 
ington Irving ;  and  next  week  I  return  to  New  York,  there 
to  begin  my  campaign,  for  which  this  little  taste  of  rural 
life  and  society  is  merely  a  prelude. 

Among  the  people  who,  during  this  time,  have  come  to 
see  me  are,  in  particular,  a  married  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.,  who  came  hither  with  their  little  baby  from  New  York 
solely  to  offer  me  their  house  as  my  home  when  there. 
They  were  so  beautiful  and  so  earnestly  kind ;  there  ap- 
peared to  me  to  bo  something  so  pure,  so  single-minded 
about  them ;  they  seemed  to  speak  so  entirely  fit>m  their 
own  honest  hearts,  that  I  was  glad  to  accept  their  invita- 
tion, and  to  arrange  to  go  to  them  before  I  took  up  my 
quarters  in  any  other  homes,  as  I  had  promised  to  do  for  a 
time :  sunong  others,  that  of  Miss  Lynch.  It  seems  as  if 
I  should  scarcely  be  obliged  to  pay  any  thing  for  my  liv- 
ing in  this  country,  if  I  am  to  continue  being  thus  enter- 
tained. But  I  must  not  expect  that  it  will  be  thus  every 
where.  Besides,  it  has  its  disadvantages,  as  well  as  its 
advantages  and  its  great  pleasures. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.,  who  are  of  the  class  called  Socialists 
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and  Abolitionists,  and  who  belong  to  the  Liberal  Move- 
ment party  in  the  oountry,  are  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  remarkably  noble  and  estimable  people.  '^From 
them,"  said  Mr.  Downing,  "  you  will  hear  what  is  going 
forward  in  this  party,  and  yon  will  probably  see  at  their 
house  William  Henry  Ghanning,  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished lecturers  aiul  extempore  speakers,  and  through 
him  yon  may  beccnne  acquainted  with  Emerson." 

I  can  not  tell  you,  my  Agatha,  how  fortunate  I  esteem 
myself^  that,  immediately  at  the  commencement  of  my 
visit  here,  I  have  come  into  contact  with  so  profoundly 
thinking  and  so  universally  comprehensive  a  mind  as  that 
of  Mr.  Downing,  and  who,  besides,  is  so  indescribably  kind 
to  me,  and  so  careful  that  I  shall  derive  every  possible 
advantage  from  my  journey,  and  see  every  thing,  both 
good  and  bad,  in  their  true  light.  He  never  dictates,  nev« 
er  instructs  me,  but  now  and  then,  and  as  if  by  chance,  he 
mentions  to  me  the  names  of  persons  who  are  active  for 
the  future  of  the  New  World  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
makes  me  observant  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  country. 
I  notice,  among  other  things,  with  what  precision  all 
branches  of  intellectual  labor  seem  to  be  carried  on ;  and 
how  easily  ability  and  talent  make  their  way,  find  their 
place  and  their  sphere  of  action,  become  known  and  ac- 
knowledged. 

Mr.  Downing  has  mentioned  to  me  Horace  Mann,  as 
one  of  the  persons  who  have  most  effectually  labored  for 
the  future,  as  an  individual  who  has  brought  about,  by 
his  enthusiasm  and  determination,  a  great  reform  in  the 
work  of  instruction,  who  has  labored  for  the  erection  of 
beautiful  new  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  has 
infused  a  new  life  into  the  organization  of  schoob.  It 
appears  that  the  reformers  and  the  lecturers  who  develop 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  in  America,  and  call  forth 
its  ideal,  come  from  the  Northern  States,  from  New  En- 
gland, and  in  particular  from  Mai^sachusetta,  t\vo  oVkft^^ 
home  of  the  p'llgrinm  and  tho  Puritans. 
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Of  that  which  he  himself  has  done,  ICr.  Downing  speaks 
with  the  utmost  modesty ;  hut  I  heard  from  Hiss  Sedg- 
wick that  few  men  in  the  United  States  aie  so  nniTenal- 
ly  known,  or  so  generally  influential  as  he.  His  wotb 
on  erchitectare,  on  gardening,  on  flowers  and  froits — and 
all  of  whioh  are  calculated  to  ennoble  the  tast«,  to  make 
the  purest  prodaotions  in  their  branches  of  soience  and 
art  acoessible  to  every  man— -these  works  are  to  be  foand 
every  where,  and  nobody,  whether  he  be  rioh  at  poor, 
bnilds  a  hotue  or  lays  oat  a  garden  without  ooasnltiiig 
Downing's  works.  Every  yooDg  conple  who  seta  up 
housekeeping  bays  them. 

**  It  happens,"  said  Mr.  Downing,  modestly,  "  that  I 
came  at  a  time  when  pct^le  began  universally  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  information  about  building  houses  and  laying 
out  gardens." 

He  is  what  people  call  here  "  a  self-made  man,"  that  is 
to  aay,  a  man  who  has  less  to  thank  education  for  what 
he  b  than  his  own  endeavors.  "  He  is  one  of  oar  best 
men,"  said  Miss  Sedgwick. 

It  will  readily  be  sappased  that  it  was  painfnt  to  me  to 
leave  him  and  his  truly  sweet  and  kind  little  wife.  Mr. 
Downing  has  drawn  up  for  me  a  proposed  route  of  travel 
— the  plan  of  a  journey  for  one  year  through  the  United 
Stal«a,  as  well  as  furnished  me  with  letters  to  his  friends 
in  the  difTcrent  states.  I  stilt  had  a  deal  to  say  to  you 
about  my  happiness  in  being  hero,  my  happiness  in  the 
now  vitality  which  seems  given  to  me,  although  I  feel 
that  the  oater  life  is  a  littla  wearisome  sometimes  ;  and  I 
expect  to  have  to  pay  for  it  one  of  these  days.  But  ah ! 
how  few  there  are  who  have  to  complain  of  having  too 
many  objects  of  interest,  of  experiencing  too  much  good* 
will !  My  beloved  Agatha,  think  of  me  in  thy  prayers ; 
and  that  I  know  thou  dost,  and  thank  God  for  me  that 
He  has  so  abundantly  fulfilled  my  secret  prayers,  has  sat- 
isfied my  hunger  and  my  thirst,  and  nourished  me  with 
His  richefi  and  Hi»  goodne^  I 
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In  the  Morning.  Yet  once  more  a  greeting  from  the 
beautifal  banks  of  the  Hudson  from  the  heights  of  New- 
bnrgh,  "before  I  leave  them,  perhaps  forever.  Mr.  Down- 
ing says,  indeed,  that  I  must  return  to  them  next  year ; 
hut  it  is  long  till  then,  and  I  must  travel  far  and  see  very 
much. 

Again  a  beautiful  morning.  The  river  is  bright  as  a 
mirror ;  hundreds  of  little  vessels  glide  softly,  like  swim* 
ming  sea-gulls,  on  the  bosom  of  the  water  between  the 
lofty  hills.  I  wonder  how  they  are  able  to  move.  The 
wind  seems  to  sleep.  Over  the  river  and  the  mountains, 
over  the  golden  woods,  whioh  assume  every  day  a  yet 
more  golden  hue,  over  the  white  glittering  viUages  with 
their  church  spires,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  wooded  hills, 
rests  the  thin,  white,  misty  veil  of  the  Indian  summer.  It 
is  a  scene  of  which  the  character  is  grand  and  calmly  ro- 
mantic. I  feel  and  see  it,  but  not  merely  in  external  na- 
ture. This  Indian  summer,  with  its  mystical  life,  its  thin 
veil  cast  over  the  golden  woods  and  mountains — I  feel  it 
in  my  soul.  I  look  around  me  on  nature,  and  ask,  ''Is  it 
T  who  live  in  thee,  or  dost  thou  awaken  this  life  in  my 
soul  ?" 

I  see  the  beautiful,  well-built  little  houses,  with  their 
orchards  and  grounds,  which  lie  like  pearls  set  in  the  em- 
erald green  frame  of  the  river !  How  much  is  contained 
in  them  of  that  which  is  most  valuable  in  the  life  of  the 
New  World !  How  beautiful  and  perfect  seems  here  pri- 
vate life,  engrafted  as  it  is  into  public  life ;  and  what  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  me  that  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  families  inhabiting  these  small  homes  on  the 
banks  of  this  great  and  glorious  river ! 

Not  far  from  Mr.  Downing's'tilla  is  a  beautiful  coun- 
try seat,  inhabited  by  four  sisters,  all  unmarried.  A  good 
brother,  who  had  become  wealthy  by  trade,  built  this 
house,  and  bought  the  land  around  it  for  his  sisters.  Soxtvti 
years  afterward,  the  brother  foil  into  misfortunca :  \vc^  VoA 
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all  that  he  was  possessed  oE.  The  sisters  now  took  apoD 
themselves  the  eduoatitxi  of  his  children — he  has  now 
his  home  wiUi  them.  They  are  axoellent  and  agreeable 
women,  who  know  equally  well  how  to  converse  seriooaly 
or  merrily.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ziver,  a  briokmaker 
has  bnilt  himself  a  lovely  villa.  This  honorable  man — but 
so  he  Bwaa  to  be,  and  so  he  really  is — has  been  hare  two 
or  three  times  to  present  me  with  Oowers,  and  invite  me  to 
his  villa.  Mr.  Downing  has  called  my  attention  to  a  bean- 
tiful  little  house,  a  frame  house,  wiUi  green  veranda  and 
garden,  jott  in  this  neighborhood.  "  It  belongs,"  aaid  he, 
"  to  a  man  who  in  the  day  drives  osit-loads  of  sttme  and. 
rubbish  for  making  the  roads.  In  this  ia  the  workings 
man  of  the  New  World  superior  to  him  of  the  Old.  He 
can  here,  by  the  hard  labor  of  his  hands,  obtain  the  more 
re£ned  pleasures  of  life,  a  beautiful  home,  and  the  advant- 
ages of  education  for  his  family,  much  more  quickly. 
AjmI  here  he  may  obtain  these  if  he  will.  In  Europe  the 
greater  number  of  work-people  can  not  obtain  them,  do 
what  they  will. 

At  this  moment  an  explosion  tbuadcra  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Hudson,  and  I  see  huge  blocks  of  stone  hurled 
into  the  air,  and  then  &11  into  the  water,  which  foams 
and  boils  in  oonsequenoe:  it  ia  a  rock  which  is  being 
blasted  with  gunpowder  on  a  line  of  rail-way  now  in 
progress  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  where  the  pow- 
er of  steam  on  land  will  compete  with  the  power  of  steam 
OD  water.  To  hurl  mountains  oat  of  the  way ;  to  bore 
through  them ;  to  form  tunnels ;  to  throw  monntains  into 
&e  water,  as  a  foundation  for  roads  in  places  where  it  is 
neoessary  for  it  to  go  over  the  water ;  all  this  these  Amei* 
loans  regard  as  nothing.  They  have  a  faith  to  remove 
mountains. 

Now  come  the  steam-boats  thandering  like  tempest  Id 
the  mountains.  Two  or  three  ohaso  each  other  like  im- 
mense meteors ;   one  among  them  comes  along  heavily, 
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laboring  and  pnffing,  dragging  along  a  large  fleet  of  larger 
knd  smaller  craft.  New  York  receives  butter,  and  cheese, 
and  cattle,  and  many  other  good  things  from  the  country; 
and  the  country,  with  its  towns  and  rural  abodes,  receives 
coffee  and  tea,  and  wine,  and  wearing  apparel,  and  many 
other  things  from  New  York,  and,  through  New  York,  from 
Europe.  The  little  town  of  Newbur^  maintains  alone, 
by  its  trade  from  the  country  and  back,  two  or  three 
steam-boats.  When  one  sees  the  number  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  steam-boats  on  the  Hudson,  one  can 
scarcely  believe  the  fact  that  it  is  not  more  than  thirty 
years  since  Fulton  made  here  his  first  experiment  with 
steam  power  on  the  river,  and  that  amid  general  distrust 
of  the  undertaking.  He  says  nimself,  when  speaking  on 
&is  subject, 

"  When  I  was  about  to  build  my  first  steam-boat,  the 
public  of  New  York  in  part  regarded  it  with  indifference, 
in  part  with  contempt,  as  an  entirely  foolish  undertaking. 
My  friends  were  polite,  but  Ihey  were  shy  of  me.  They 
listened  with  patience  to  my  explanations,  but  with  a  de- 
cided expression  of  disbelief  in  their  countenances.  As  I 
went  daily  to  and  from  the  place  where  my  boat  was 
building,  I  often  lingered  unknown  near  the  idle  groups 
of  strangers  who  were  collected  Ihere,  and  listened  to  their 
remarks  respecting  the  new  locomotive.  Their  language 
was  always  that  of  scorn  and  persecution.  People  laugh- 
ed aloud,  and  made  jokes  at  my  expense;  and  reckoned 
up  the  fallacy  and  loss  of  money  on  *  Mr.  Fulton's  Folly,* 
as  the  undertaking  was  constantly  called.  Never  did  I 
meet  with  an  encouraging  remark,  an  animating  hope,  or 
a  warm  wish. 

''At  length  came  the  day  when  fhe  experiment  was  to  be 
tried.  To  me  it  was  a  moment  of  the  utmost  importance. 
I  had  invited  many  of  my  friends  to  go  on  board  and  wit- 
ness the  first  successful  voyage.     Many  of  these  did  raft 

the  kindness  to  come^  but  it  was  evident  that  tliey  diOi  ^o 
Vol.  l—C 
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relootanily,  and  in  the  belief  that  they  should  become  the 
witnesses  of  my  humiliation,  and  not  of  my  triumph;  and 
I  know  very  well  that  there  was  sufficient  reason  to  doubt 
of  my  success.  The  machinery  was  new  and  ill  made. 
A  great  portion  of  it  was  prepared  by  artbans  unacous* 
tomed  to  such  work ;  and  difficulties  might  easily  arisei 
also,  from  other  causes.  The  hour  arrived  at  which  the 
boat  was  to  begin  to  move.  My  friends  stood  in  groups 
on  deck.  Their  looks  indicated  uneasiness,  mingled  with 
fear:  they  were  silent  and  dejected.  The  signal  was  giv- 
en, and  the  boat  was  put  in  motion ;  it  advanced  a  short 
distance,  then  stopped,  and  became  immovable.  The  for- 
mer silence  now  gave  place  to  murmurs,  and  displeasure, 
and  disquiet  whisperings,  and  shrugging  of  shoulders.  I 
heard  on  all  sides  '  I  said  it  would  be  so ;'  '  It  is  a  foolish 
undertaking ;'  '  I  wish  we  were  all  well  out  of  it.' 

'^  I  mounted  on  the  platform,  and  told  my  friends  that 
I  did  not  know  what  was  the  cause  of  the  stoppage,  but 
that  if  they  would  be  calm,  and  give  me  half  an  hour's 
time,  I  would  either  continue  the  voyage  or  give  it  up 
entirely.  I  went  down  to  the  engine,  and  very  soon  dis- 
covered an  unimportant  oversight  in  the  arrangement : 
this  was  put  to  rights.  The  boat  began  to  move  once 
more.  We  left  New  York ;  we  passed  through  the  High- 
lands ;  we  arrived  at  Albany  *  But  even  then  was  mis- 
trust stronger  than  positive  pn  of.  It  was  doubted  wheth- 
er the  thing  could  be  carried  through,  and  if  so,  whether  it 
would  ever  lead  to  any  great  advantage." 

This  was  about  thirty  years  3ince ;  and  now  half  the 
human  race  flies  over  land  and  sea  upon  Fulton's  wings ! 
But  even  in  the  New  "World  first  discoveries  have  to  con- 
tend with  trouble  and  opposition. 

The  dew  of  morning  lies  upon  the  soft  grass-plot  before 
my  window,  and  the  beautiful  groups  of  flowers  and  trees 
are  glittering  with  it :  among  these  is  the  little  magnolia, 
with  beautiful  light-red  seed-vessels ;  every  thing  is  beau- 
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tiful  and  peaoefal,  and-^that  great,  rioh  soene,  the  life 

upon  the  river  below !    I  should  like  to  live  beside  a  large 

river  like  this.     What  great  thoughts,  what  life  iq  there 

not  iu  it,  from  its  oommenoement  in  the  fountains  of  the 

elouds,  in  the  cradle  of  ih6  hills,  and  during  its  oourse 

through  the  valleys  and  the  fields  of  earth,  growing  ever 

mightier  as  it  advances ! 

As  guests  the  affluent  cities  it  invitetb, 

And  flowery  meadows  gather  round  its  knees. — Titowitt, 

It  is  a  benefactor  wherever  it  goes ;  it  salutes  and  makes 
festive;  confers  benefits  and  blessings^;  but  it  takes  no 
notice  of  this ;  it  pauses  not,  neither  rests. 

Lands  it  baptizes  vkh  its  name,  and  flows  on ; 

A  hero!s  life !  Then  hastens  he  onward  to  his  goal, 
the  ocean :  there  he  finds  rest — ^rest  worthy  of  a  heroic 
soul — ^peace  in  the  infinite,  the  great :  sufficient  for  all. 

I  would  willingly  live  by  the  Hudson  if  I  did  not  know 
a  river  yet  dearer  to  me :  it  is  called  Gptha  River.  Our 
Aersta  is  charming  beside  its  salt  waves.  But  I  would 
rather  have  a  little  place  beside  the  River  Gotha ;  and  I 
fancy  that  yoti  would  be  better  there,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Sweden,  than  on  the  eastern  and  the  colder. 

I  must  now  leave  you  to  write  other  letters.  Mr.  Down- 
ihg  will  also  write  a  few  words  to  you  and  to  mamma.  I 
yesterday  proposed  a  toast,  your  health,  and  we  drank  it 
in  Champagne. 

Kind  greeting  to  relations  and  friends,  and  say  some 
thing  especially  cordial  to  Beata  Afzelius  from  me. 


LETTER    IV. 

Brooklyn,  November  6th,-  184Sf. 

My  sweet  Sister, — Again  in  New  York,  or  in  that  per 
tion  of  the  great  city  which  is  called  Brooklyn,  and  which 
is  separated  from  New  York  by  the  so-called  East  River, 
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and  which  will  be  a  city  of  itself,  and  which  has  also  a 
right  to  be  so  for  its  own  sake.  Brooklyn  is  as  quiet  as 
New  York  is  bewildering  and  noisy :  it  is  bnilt  npon  the 
heights  of  Long  Island ;  has  glorious  views  over  the  wide 
harbor,  and  quiet,  broad  streets,  planted  on  each  side  with 
alanthus-trees,  a  kind  of  Chinese-tree,  and  I  believe  of  the 
acacia  family,  which  has  a  leaf  like  our  ash,  only  much 
broader,  and  which  bears  long  pods.  There  is  also  anoth- 
er kind  of  tree,  with  a  taller  stem,  which  gives  shade  and 
a  peaceful  and  rural  character  to  the  streets.  It  is  said 
that  the  merchants  of  New  York  go  over  to  Brooklyn, 
where  they  have  their  house  and  home,  to  sleep.  The 
friend  with  whom  I  am  living,  Marcus  S.,  has  his  place  of 
business  in  New  York,  and  his  proper  home  here  in  Brook- 
lyn, one  of  the  very  prettiest  rural  homes,  by  name  "  Rose 
Cottage,"  which  he  himself  built,  and  around  which  he 
has  himself  planted  trees,  covered  arbors  with  trailing 
vines,  has  sown  the  fields  with  maize  and  other  vegeta- 
bles, so  that  the  place  has  the  united  character  of  park 
and  garden.  From  this  place  he  drives  every  morning  to 
New  York,  and  hither  he  returns  every  evening,  but  not 
merely  to  sleep,  but  to  rest,  and  enjoy  himself  with  wife, 
children,  and  friends.  Rose  Cottage  lies  just  on  the  ou^ 
skirts  of  the  town  (you  must  not  imagine  it  a  little  town, 
but  one  which  has  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  its 
own  proper  town-house,  very  magnificent,  and  from  fifty 
to  sixty  churches),  and  the  country,  with  wooded  heights 
and  green  fields,  may  be  seen  therefrom  on  three  sides. 
But  houses  are  now  building  at  various  distances,  and 
threaten  soon  to  shut  out  the  country.  It  may,  however, 
be  some  years  yet  before  Rose  Cottage  comes  into  the  city. 
I  shall  now  remain  here  a  little  while  before  I  set  off  to 
Massachusetts  and  Boston. 

Much,  very  much  had  I  to  tell  you,  but,  alas !  I  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  necessary  repose ;  and  I  must 
here  give  you  my  life  more  as  a  compendium  than  I  did 
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in  Denmark.  My  impressions  of  life  here  are  more  great, 
more  massive,  on  a  broader  seale,  so  to  say ;  I  oan  not  yet 
bring  them  under  control,  c^n  not  yet  deal  with  them ;  I 
oan  not  give  them  expression.  I  have  a  feeling  of  the  forms 
in  tha  block,  but  it  will  require  time  and  labor  to  hew  them 
out.  Thii  much,  however,  is  certain :  the  e£fect  of  my 
American  journey,  as  far  as  myself  am  concerned,  is  alto- 
gether quite  different  to  what  I  expected.  I  came  hither  to 
breathe  a  new  and  fresher  atmosphere  of  life ;  to  observe 
the  popular  life,  institutions,  and  circumstances  of  a  new 
country ;  to  become  clearer  in  my  own  mind  on  certain 
questions  connected  with  the  development  of  nations  and 
people ;  and,  in  particular,  to  study  the  women  and  the 
homes  of  the  New  World,  and  from  the  threshold  of  the 
home  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  future  of  humanity,  because, 
as  the  river  is  bom  from  the  springs  of  heaven,  so  is  the 
life  and  the  fate  of  a  people  bom  from  the  hidden  life  of 
the  home. 

I  came,  in  a  word,  to  occupy  myself  with  public  affairs ; 
and  it  is  private  affairs,  it  is  the  individual  which  seizes 
upon  my  interest,  my  feelings,  my  thoughts.  I  came  with 
a  secret  intention  of  breaking  myself  loose  from  fiction 
and  its  subjects,  and  of  living  with  thinkers  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  and  I  am  compelled  toward  it  more  forcibly  than 
ever ;  compelled  involuntarily,  both  by  thought  and  feel- 
ing, toward  fiction ;  compelled  to  bring  into  life  forms, 
scenes,  and  circumstances,  which,  as  dim  shadows,  have 
for  twenty  years  existed  in  the  background  of  my  soul. 
And  in  this  so-called  realist  country,  but  which  has  more 
poetical  life  in  it  than  people  have  any  idea  of  in  Europe, 
have  I  already  in  pettOy  experienced  and  written  more 
of  the  romance  of  life  than  I  have  done  for  many  .years. 
And  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  during  my  residence. here. 

When  I  became  aware  that,  from  my  waking  in  the 
morning,  I  was  occupied  in  my  innermost  work-room,  not 
with  American  afiairs  and  things,  but  with  my  own  ideal 
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creations,  inflaenoed' by  the  interest  which  every  thing 
that  surrounded  me,  and  which  my  new  oiroumstances  ex- 
cited within  me,  I  then  gave  up  the  Ihonght  of  attempt- 
ing  to  do  any  thing  else  hut  what  GK)d  had  given  me  to 
do.  I  mnsli  also  here  employ  my  talent,  and  follow  my 
own  vocation,  and  let  fate  and  cirenmstanoes  make  of  it 
what  they  must  and  will. 

I  shall,  as  hitherto,  study  the  world  of  private  life,  but 
shall  allow  the  air  and  life  of  the  New  World,  that  great 
world's  life,  to  flow  into  it,  and  give  to  it  greater  effect 
Thus  would  I  always  have  it  to  be.  I  must  work  it  out 
better  hereafter.  I  have  long  had  a  presentiment  of  the 
romance  of  life,  in  its  infinite  greatness  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing. When  it  dawned  before  my  glance,  that  first  view 
of  a  transfigured  world,  never  shall  I  forget  that  heavenly 
Aurora,  which  was,  which  is,  which  will  continue  forever 
to  be  a  bright  spot  in  my  earthly  life.  For  that  I  have  to 
thank  Sweden.  Clouds,  however,  veiled  it  for  a  moment; 
I  did  not  see  it  clearly,  or,  rather,  I  could  no  longer  recall 
it  in  its  first  beauty.  Now  again  I  behold  it ;  and  I  pre- 
dict that  for  its  perfect  daybreak  I  shall  have  to  thank — 
America.  My  life,  also,  in  and  with  this  New  World,  as- 
sumes a  romantic  form.  It  is  not  merely  a  new  conti- 
nent, a  new  form  of  things,  with  centuries  for  its  future, 
which  I  have  here  to  observe ;  it  is  a  living  soul,  a  great 
character,  an  individual  mind,  with  which  I  must  become 
acquainted,  live  and  converse  with  during  a  profoundly 
earnest  intercourse.  How  I  desire  to  see  its  characteris- 
tic features,  to  listen  to  its  revelations,  its  unconsciously 
oracular  words  regarding  its  life  and  its  future  !  And  that 
great,  universal  hospitality  with  which  this  great  new 
world  receives  me,  makes  me  feel  that  it  is  a  heart,  a  liv- 
ing spirit  which  meets  me  in  it. 

Now  for  a  little  of  the  exterior  of  my  life.  I  last  left 
you  when  I  was  just  about  to  pay  a  visit  with  Mr.  Down- 
iDg  to  Mr.  H.  and  his  family.     As  we  came  down  to  the 
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bridge  at  Newburgh  two  men  were  there,  the  one  fat  and 
the  other  lean,  who  were  talking  loudly,  and  with  so  much 
warmth,  that  they  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  anger  with 
each  other.  "  Every  body  who  goes  with  this  steam-boat 
is  robbed !"  exclaimed  the  one ;  '4t  is  fall  of  pickpockets 
and  rogues !"  "  Let  every  one  who  is  carefnl  of  his  life," 
cried  the  other,  ''  take  care  not  to  go  in  the  boat  he  rec- 
ommends :  it  has  a  cracked  boiler,  and  will  blow  np  be- 
fore long !"  "  That  is  not  true,  but  the  greatest  lie !"  re- 
turned the  first,  and  they  cast  terrible  glances  at  each  oth- 
er from  under  their  contracted  eyebrows,  while  they  con- 
tinued to  go  on  commending  their  own  boats  and  abusmg 
each  other's. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?**  said  I  to  Mr.  Down* 
ing,  who  smiled  quietly,  and  replied,  "  Here  is  an  oppo- 
sition. Two  vessels  are  emulous  for  passengers,  and  these 
fellows  are  hired  by  the  two  parties  to  puff  their  boata. 
They  act  this  part  every  day,  and  it  means  nothing  at 
all." 

I  observed,  also,  that  while  they  cast  the  most  ferocious 
glances  at  each  other,  there  was  frequently  a  smile  on 
their  lips  at  the  ready  abuse  which  they  poured  out  against 
each  other's  boats,  probably  alike  innocent  and  alike  safe, 
the  one  as  the  other ;  and  the  people  around  them  laugh- 
ed also,  or  did  not  trouble  themselves  the  least  about  their 
contention.  I  saw  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  comedy, 
and  wondered  only  how  they  could  endure  to  play  it  so 
often. 

Mr.  Downing  had  already  made  choice  of  his  boat ;  and 
we  had  not  long  been  on  board  before  the  captain  sent  to 
offer  "  Miss  Bremer  and  her  friends"  free  passage  by  the 
steamer  as  well  as  by  the  Hudson  Rail-way.  And  thus, 
by  means  of  my  good  name  and  American  politeness,  we 
sailed  down  the  Hudson  in  the  warm,  calm  summer  air. 
But  the  brickmaker,  Mr.  A.,  who  had  already  declared 
himself  as  my  friend,  had  brought  me  beautiful  flowers. 
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invited  me  to  iaa  villa  by  the  Hudson,  and  dLicovered  soine 
good  phienological  developments  in  my  foiehead,  hare 
seized  npon  me  and  oondnoted  me  to  his  wife,  who  intro- 
dooed  me  to  a  poet  whose  Teraes  she  muntuned  I  mast 
hftve  read ;  and  the  poet  introdaoed  three  ladies,  and  the 
three  ladies  various  other  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  be- 
came, as  it  were,  walled  in,  felt  as  hot  as  if  in  an  oren, 
and  fled  out  of  the  saloon  to  my  silent  friend  on  deck,  op- 
braiding  him  because  be  had  given  me  up  as  a  prey  to  the 
natives  of  the  oonntry.  Nevertheless,  I  vary  modi  liked 
my  friend  the  hriokmaker,  who  is  a  broad,  substantial,  kind 
creature,  with  on  open  heart  and  countenance.  I  liked 
also  the  poet,  who  was  evidently  a  lively  and  good-tem- 
pered person,  only  that  I  bad  not  read  bis  verses,  and  all 
these  my  new  friends  were  too  many  for  me.  1  was  now 
able  to  sit  sUently  on  deck  with  the  silent  Tii.  Downing; 
but  yet,  with  the  conscioosness  that  I  inwardly  conversed 
with  him,  that  hia  glance  rested  upon  the  same  objects  as 
mine,  and  that  bis  mind  received  them  and  judged  of  them. 
If  not  as  I  did,  yet  in  e  manner  which  I  could  understand, 
because  I  understood  hjra.  Now  and  then  a  word  was  ut- 
tered, now  and  then  a  remark  was  made,  and  all  was 
cheerful  and  amusing.  How  pleasant  is  such  companion- 
ship! 

When  we  left  the  steam-boat,  we  took  oar  places  on  the 
Hudson  RaU-way,  the  same  which  is  in  progress  t^posite 
to  Newbnrgh,  and  along  which  we  flew  with  arrow-like 
speed  to  Ur.  H.'s  villa,  which  lies  upon  a  height  by  the 
river  side.  There  we  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  a  beauti- 
fdl  home  and  domestic  circle.  The  father  of  the  family^ 
Hr.  H.,  is  the  son  of  the  general  of  that  name,  the  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Washington,  and  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  American  War  of  Independence.  Mr.  H.,  bis 
wife,  a  still  handsome  elderly  lady,  of  quiet  motherly  ap- 
pearance, a  son,  and  three  daughters,  constitute  the  fam- 
ily.   Hrs.  3.,  the  married  dau^ter,  whose  praise  as  a 
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woman  remarkably  gifted  'both  in  heart  and  head,  I  had 
heard  from  many  people,  gave  me  an  invitation  to  visit 
with  her  -the  schools  and  various  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  New  York,  which  I  gratefully  accepted.  The  two 
younger,  unmarried  daughters,  Mary  and  Angelica,  seem- 
ed to  me  like  types  of  the  two  female  oharaoters  which  are 
often  introduced  in  Cooper's  novels.  Mary  is  of  a  lively, 
axdtot  character,  full  of  energy ;  she  has  bright  brown 
eyes,  is  witty  and  merry  in  conversation.  Angelica  is  ma- 
donna-like, gentle  and  fair,  a  beautiful,  noble,  and,  in  mine 
and  many  other  people's  eyes,  a  most  highly  attractive  be- 
ing. I  remarked  in  particular  the  charm  of  her  voice  and 
hw  movement,  and  how,  without  asking  any  questions, 
she  could,  even  with  ladies,  set  a  conversation  afloat,  and 
keep  it  up  with  animation. 

Mr.  H.,  the  father,  took  me  out  with  him  to  visit  vari- 
ous small  farmers  of  the  district,  so  that  I  might  see  some* 
thing  of  their  circumstances.  At  tvro  of  the  houses  we 
arrived  just  at  dinner-time,  and  I  saw  the  tables  abund 
antly  supplied  with  meat  and  cakes  of  Indian  meal,  veg 
etables,  and  fruit,  as  well  as  with  the  most  beautiful 
white  bread.  The  houses  were  for  the  most  part  '<  frame 
houses,"  that  is  to  say,  a  sort  of  neatly-built  wooden  house ; 
the  rooms  had  large  windows,  which  were  light  and  clean. 
It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  converse  with  Mr.  H.,  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  a  warm  friend 
of  its  free  institutions,  the  excellence  of  which  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  testing  during  a  long  official  life. 

The  day  was  beautiful,  but  a  little  cool  in  the  wind — 
not  a  '^  well-mingled  air,"  as  you  are  accustomed  to  call 
it  And  the  air  here  has  something  so  keen,  so  penetra- 
ting, that  I  am  affected  by  it  as  I  never  was  in  Sweden. 

There  was  a  whole  crowd  of  strangers  to  dinner,  among 
whom  was  Washington  Irving,  a  man  of  about  sixty,  with 
large,  beautiful  eyes,  a  large,  well-formed  nose,  a  counte- 
nance still  handsome,  in  which  vnuthful  little  dimples 
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and  smiles  bear  witness  to  a  jroathfoUy  firesh  and  humor- 
ous disposition  and  souL  He  must  be  a  man  of  an  nsn- 
ally  happy  temperament,  and  of  the  most  excellent  heart 
He  has  surroonded  himself  with  a  number  of  nieoes  (he 
says  he  oan  not  conoeiye  of  what  use  boys  are  in  the 
world),  whom  he  makes  happy,  and  who  make  him  so  by 
their  affection.  He  says  he  has  the  peooliar  fiunilty  of 
liking  every  thing  whioh  he  possesses,  and  every  thing 
whioh  seeks  his  protection.  He  is  an  optimist,  but  not  a 
conceited  one. 

He  was  my  neighbor  at  table,  and  I  have  to  thank  him 
for  not  becoming  sleepy ;  nor  should  I  have  supposed,  as 
people  told  me,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  be  sleepy  at 
great  dinners,  at  which  I  certainly  am  not  surprised.  But 
the  dinner  to-day  was  not  one  of  the  long  and  tedious  de- 
scription, besides  whioh  he  evidently  endeavored  to  make 
the  conversation  interesting  and  agreeable;  and  I,  too,  did 
my  best,  as  you  may  easily  suppose. 

In  the  afternoon  I  begged  him  to  allow  me  to  take  a 
profile  likeness  of  him ;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
go  quite  asleep  during  the  operation,  I  begged  Angelica 
H.  to  sit  just  opposite  to  him  and  talk  to  him;  and  the 
plan  succeeded  excellently.  The  handsome  old  gentle- 
man now  became  wide  awake,  loquacious  and  lively,  and 
there  was  such  vivacity  in  his  smile,  and  so  much  fun  in 
all  the  merry  dimples  of  his  countenance,  that  it  is  ray 
own  fiEiult  if  I  have  not  made  one  of  the  best  and  most 
characteristic  portraits  that  has  ever  been  taken  of  this 
universally  beloved  author.  I  am  glad  to  have  it  to  show 
to  his  friends  and  admirers  in  Sweden.  Washington  Ir- 
ving invited  me  and  my  friends  to  his  house  for  the  fol- 
lowing evening ;  but,  as  we  were  obliged  to  return  home 
that  day,  we  could  not  accept  his  invitation,  but  engaged 
to  pay  him  a  visit  in  the  morning. 

In  tlie  evening,  the  new  married  son  of  the  family  re- 
turned home  from  a  journey.     It  was  delightful  to  see 
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the  handsome  yotin^  man  sitting  Between  his  father  and 
mother,  fall  of  mirth  and  cordiality,  endeavoring  to  divide 
himself,  as  it  were,  iequally  between  them,  replying  to  their 
questiohsj  and  acknowledging  their  tokens  of  aiffection. 

Amoing*  other  objects  of  interest  which  I  saw  here,  and 
which  I  tiad  also  seen  in  a  few  other  houses  on  the  Had« 
son,  was  the  ^'American  Birds"  of  Audubon,  a  work  of 
n^eal  genius  and  merit;  for  one  does  not  merely  see  the 
various  kinds  of  American  birds,  but  also  their  character- 
istics, their  life  and  history ;  how  they  build  and  feed 
themselves ;  their  quarrels,  perils,  and  joys.  Some  of  the 
paintings  seem  to  me  to  show  a  little  eccentricity  in  de- 
sign ;  but  what  can  be  more  eccentric  than  nature  herself 
in  certain  hours  and  humors? 

Another  interesting  acquaintance  which  I  made  here 
was  with  Mr.  Stephens,  who  discovered  and  has  written 
upon  the  remains  of  Central  America.  What  a  rich  field 
is  there  presented  for  American  enterprise  and  love  of  in- 
vestigation. And  they  ought  not  to  rest,  these  Vikings  of 
the  present  time,  before  all  this  is  their  own,  and  they  have 
there  free  space  to  work  in.  At  present  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  advancing  into  these  regions. 

On  the  following  morning,  we  had,  among  other  good 
things  for  breakfast  (they  have  only  too  many  and  too 
highly-seasoned  dishes— cayenne  pepper  here  spoils  both 
meat  and  the  stomach),'  we  had  honey  from  Hymettus, 
which  had  been  sent  by  a  friend  of  the  family  who  had 
lately  returned  from  his  travels  in  G-reece.  This  clas- 
sical honey  seemed  to  me  not  any  better  than  the  vir- 
gin honey  of  our  Northern  bees.  Flowers  and  bees  are 
^pretty  nearly  alike  all  over  the  world,  and  are  fed  by  the 
same  heavenly  honey-dew.  I  thought  how  our  bees  at 
Aersta  murmur  their  songs  in  autumn  around  the  mign- 
onnette,  and  how  thou  thyself  seest  them  now  as  thou 
movest  like  a  little  queen  among  thy  subjects  in  the  flow- 
er-garden, amcmg  beds  of  flowers  which  thou  hast  had 
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planted.  Alas !  but  it  is  true  that  even  now  it  is  there 
the  winter  trance,  and  the  bees  have  forgotten  themselves 
in  their  hives !  I  forget  here  how  the  year  goes  on,  be- 
cause the  Indian  summer  is  a  time  of  enchantment. 

I  went  in  the  forenoon  with  Mary  H.  to  Washington 
Lrving's.  His  house  or  villa,  which  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  resembles  a  peaceful  idyll ;  thick  masses 
of  ivy  clothe  one  portion  of  the  white  walls  and  garland, 
the  eaves.  Fat  cows  fed  in  a  meadow  just  before  the 
window.  Within,  the  room  seemed  full  of  summer 
warmth,  and  had  a  peaceful  and  cheerful  aspect  One 
felt  that  a  cordial  spirit,  full  of  the  best  sentiment  of  the 
soul,  lived  and  worked  there.  Washington  Irving,  al- 
though possessed  of  the  politeness  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  with  great  natural  good  temper,  has,  nevertheless, 
somewhat  of  that  nervous  shyness  which  so  easily  attach- 
es itself  to  the  author,  and  in  particular  to  him  who  is 
possessed  of  delicacy  of  feeling  and  refinement.  The  po- 
etical mind,  by  its  intercourse  with  the  divine  spheres,  is 
often  brought  somewhat  into  disharmony  with  clumsy 
earthly  realities.  To  these  belong  especially  the  visits  of 
strangers  and  the  forms  of  social  intercourse,  as  we  make 
them  in  good  society  on  earth,  and  which  are  shells  that 
must  be  cracked  if  one  would  get  at  the  juice  of  either 
kernel  or  fruit.  But  that  is  a  difficulty  for  which  one 
often  has  not  time.  A  portrait  which  hangs  in  Washing- 
ton lrving's  drawing-room,  and  which  was  painted  many 
years  since,  represents  him  as  a  remarkably  handsome 
man,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes — a  head  which  might  have 
belonged  to  a  Spaniard.  When  young,  he  must  have  been 
unusually  handsome.  He  was  engaged  to  a  young  lady 
of  rare  beauty  and  excellence ;  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  meet  with  a  handsomer  pair.  But  she  died,  and 
Washington  Irving  never  again  sought  for  another  bride. 
He  has  been  wise  enough  to  content  himself  with  the 
memory  of  «i  perfect  love,  and  to   live   for   literature, 
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friendship,  and  jiature.  He  is  a  wise  man,  but  without 
wrinkles  and  gray  hair.  Washington  Irving  was  at  this 
time  oocupied  with  his  ^^  Life  of  Mahomet,"  which  will 
shortly  he  sent  to  press.  Two  ladies,  the  cme  elderly,  the 
other  younger,  neither  of  ttiem  handsome,  hut  with  coun- 
tenances fiill  of  intelligenoe  and  feeling,  and  near  relations 
of  his,  were  at  his  house. 

Again  at  Mr.  H.'s,  I  received  a  number  of  visitors,  all 
nandsome,  and  in  manners  kind  and  open-hearted.  The 
ladies  have,  in  general,  fine  figures,  but  they  are  somewhat 
too  spare.  After  that  we  had  music.  Mary  H.  and  I  had 
just  sat  down,  full  of  enthusiasm,  to  an  overture  for  four 
hands,  which  we  played  so  that  they  who  heard  us  cried 
bravo !  when  Mr.  Downing,  with  his  melodious  voice  and 
decided  manner,  which  makes  him  sometimes  a  sort  of 
amiable  despot,  interrupted  us  with  the  words,  ^^  Now  it  is 
time,"  namely,  time  for  us  to  take  leave,  and  I  hastened 
to  the  rail- way,  which,  as  with  an  iron  hand,  had  stopped 
the  music  of  life.  But  it  accompanied  me,  nevertheless, 
in  the  impression  of  that  beautiful  family  life  which  I 
have  again  seen  here ;  and  to  the  rail-road,  also,  accom- 
panied me  that  fine  old  gentleman,  Mr.  H.,  who  during 
the  whole  time  had  shown  me  the  greatest  kindness,  and 
now,  at  parting,  begged  me  to  regard  him  as  a  father,  to 
consider  his  house  as  mine,  and  to  come  and  remain  there 
whenever  I  might  find  myself  not  so  well  off  in  any  of  the 
United  States.  And  I  know  that  this  offer  on  his  part  is 
as  equally  sincere  as  is  that  of  Mr.  Downing,  that  I  would 
regard  him  as  a  brother,  and  allow  him  to  serve  me  when- 
ever I  might  find  occasion.  ^'  Bear  that  well  in  mind !" 
these  were  his  words  at  parting,  so  that  I  have  now  both 
father  and  brother  in  this  New  World.  That  will  do  to 
begin  with ! 

I  sat  silent  in  the  rail-way  carriage  beside  my  silent 
friend,  but  the  music  of  whose  soul  I  am  always  con- 
scious of,  though  he  speak  not  a  word  ;  so  that,  after  all, 
there  was  no  interruption  to  the  music. 
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We  sailed  up  the  Hudson  on  a  gloomy  bnt  beantiftil 
evening.  The  air  was  quite  calm ;  now  and  then  a  steam- 
boat came  thundering  toward  us  with  its  flaming  chim- 
ney, but  the  river  was  unusually  quiet.  From  out  the 
dark  shadows  which  the  lofty  mountains  threw  upon  Ae 
shores,  gleamed  here  and  there  small  red  li^ts.  '^They 
are  from  the  cottages  of  the  laborers  on  the  rail-way,**  said 
Mr.  Downing. 

<<  Not  they,"  said  I ;  <'  they  aro  little  dwarfisi  that  are 
peeping  out  of  the  rocks,  and  that  unclose  the  openings 
to  the  mountain  halls  within ;  we  Scandinavians  know 
all  about  it !" 

Mr.  Downing  laughed,  and  allowed  my  explanation  to 
pass.  That  which  I  seem  to  want  here,  if  I  tlunk  about 
a  want  at  all,  where  so  much  new  and  affluent  life  presents 
itself,  is  that  life  of  sagas  and  traditions  which  we  possess 
every  where  in  Sweden,  and  which  converts  it  into  a  poetic 
soil  full  of  symbolical  runes,  in  forest,  and  mountain,  and 
meadow,  by  the  streams  and  the  lakes,  nay,  which  gives 
life  to  every  stone,  significance  to  every  mound.  In  Swe- 
den all  these  magnificent  hills  and  niountains  by  the  Hud- 
son would  have  symbolical  names  and  traditions.  Here 
they  have  only  historical  traditions,  mostly  connected  with 
the  Indian  times  and  wars,  and  the  names  are  rather  of  a 
humorous  than  a  poetic  tendency.  Thus  a  point  of  rock, 
somewhat  nose-like  in  form,  which  runs  out  into  the  river, 
is  called  St.  Anthony's  Nose ;  and  in  sailing  past  it,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  of  a  merry  little  poem  which  Mr.  Down- 
ing read  to  me,  in  which  St.  Anthony  is  represented  as 
preaching  to  the  fishes,  who  came  up  out  of  the  depths 
quite  astonished  and  delighted  to  hear  the  zealous  father 
of  the  Church  preaching  for  their  conversion.  The  end, 
however,  is. 

Much  delighted  were  they, 
But  preferred  the  old  way. 

And  thus  continued  in  their  natural  vices ;  and  St.  An- 
thony  got — a  Jong  nose. 
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I  spent  yet  a  few  Indian  summer  days  with  my  friends 
by  the  Hudson— days  rich  in  many  things ;  intercourse 
with  human  beings,  and  with  nature,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  beautiful  paradisaical  fruits :  the  new  moon  lit  her 
torch,  and  gave  a  yet  more  highly  romantic  character  to 
the  summer  veil  on  mountain  and  river — ^wonderfully 
beautiful  days  and  scenes !  and  wonderfully  beautiful  was 
that  day  when,  during  a  storm,  I  traveled  with  my  friends 
down  tiie  Hudson  to  New  York.  Autumn  had  during 
its  advance  given  uniformity  of  coloring  to  the  woods.  It 
varied  now  between  copper  and  gold,  and  shone  like  an 
infinitely  rich  golden  embroidery  on  the  Indian  veil  of  mist 
which. rested  upon  the  heights  along  the  Hudson.  The 
wind  was  so  violent  that  at  times  the  vessel  was  driven 
on  the  banks,  and,  as  the  evening  advanced,  the  groups 
of  people  became  more  and  more  silent  in  the  crowded 
saloon.  Friend  drew  near  to  friend,  husband  to  wife; 
mothers  pressed  their  children  closer  to  their  breasts. 
My  eye  by  chance  fell  on  the  tall  figure  of  a  man  of 
energetic  appearance ;  a  little  woman  stood  close  beside 
him,  and  her  hand  was  pressed  to  his  heart.  A  speechless 
and  passionate  life  prevailed  there — ^prevailed  throughout 
the  atmosphere,  that  stormy,  hot  evening.  This  and  some 
other  scenes  have  inscribed  themselves  ineffaceably  on  my 
soul;  thou  shalt  read  them  there  some  tun.e — ^there  or 
upon  paper,  for  whatever  I  experience  forcibly  and  deeply 
thou  knowest  that  I  must,  sooner  or  later,  give  back  either 
in  woid  or  form. 

We  arrived  in  storm  and  darkness  at  New  York,  but 
nevertheless  reached  the  Astor  House  most  comfortably, 
and  very  soon  was  I  seated  familiarly  with  my  friends  in 
a  light  and  handsome  room,  drinking  tea  and  the  most 
delicious  milk  cooled  with  ice. 

"  In  order  that  I  may  now  show  you  proper  respect," 
said  Mr.  Downing,  '^  as  we  are  about  to  part,  I  believe  that 
I  must  beg  from  you — an  autograph!" 
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Thus  he  often  good-humoredly  teazes  me,  knowing,  as 
he  does,  my  abhorrence  of  the  American  antogra}^  collect- 
ors. We  spent  the  evening  pleasantly  rAding  by  tains 
from  our  favorite  poets,  Lowell,  Bryant,  and  Emerson.  It 
was  twelve  o'clock  when  we  separated,  and  I  went  to  my 
room.  But  I  remained  np  for  some  time,  listening  throog^ 
the  open  window  to  the  sofUy-plaahing  rain,  drinking  in 
the  balsamic  air,  and  allovring  the  breath  of  a  new  life 
to  penetrate  my  very  being. 

I  remained  yet  a  few  days  at  the  Astor  House  with  the 
Downings.  During  these  we  visited  the  Exhibition  of  the 
American  Art  Union  in  New  York.  Among  the  paintings 
of  native  artists,  I  saw  none  which  indicated  peculiar  gen- 
ius, with  the  exception  of  a  large  historical  painting  from 
the  first  Mexican  war  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  In- 
dians. A  few  pieces  of  sculpture  gave  me  great  pleasure, 
from  their  delicacy  of  expression  and  mastership  in  execu- 
tion. Among  these,  in  particular,  was  a  marble  bust  of 
Proserpine,  and  a  fisher-boy  listening  to  the  sound  of  the 
sea  in  a  conch-shell,  both  the  works  of  the  American  artist, 
Hiram  Powers.  One  could  almost  wish  for  something 
greater  and  more  national  in  subject,  but  greater  beauty 
or  more  perfection  in  form  would  be  impossible.  Just 
opposite  to  the  room  of  the  American  Art  Union  they  have 
placed,  with,  good  judgment,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  the  so- 
called  Diisseldorf  Gallery,  a  collection  of  paintings,  prin- 
cipally of  the  German  school,  which  has  been  opened  for 
the  benefit  and  instruction  of  American  artists  and  lovers 
of  art  But  the  want  of  time  prevented  me  from  visiting 
this  gallery  at  the  present  moment. 

Among  other  good  things  which  awaited  me  here  was 
an  offer  from  a  much-esteemed  publisher  of  New  York, 
Mr.  George  P.  Putnam,  the  same  who  is  bringing  out  the 
works  of  Miss  Sedgwick,  to  publish  a  new  and  handsome 
edition  of  my  writings,  which  have  hitherto  been  printed 
and  circulated  here  at  a  low  price,  and  to  allow  me  the 
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tfame  pecuniary  advantage  as  a  native  author.  Mr.  Down- 
ing was  pleased  with  the  proposal,  because  he  knows  Mr. 
Putnam  to  be  a  thoroughly  honorable  and  trustwcHrthy 
man. 

It  was  not  without  pain  that  I  parted  from  the  Down- 
ings,  wi&  whom  I  had  spent  so  richly  intellectual  and 
delightful  a  time  (I  will  call  it  my  honeymoon  in  the  New 
World),  and  to  whom  I  am  really  cordiidly  atti^ched.  But 
I  shall  see  them  again;  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Downing  for 
many  things;  for  the  wisdom  and  the  tact,  as  well  as 
the  brotherly  earnestness  with  which  he  has  assisted  me 
to  arrange  my  movements  here  in  the  New  World,  and  as 
r^arded  invitations  and  other  marks  of  friendliness  which 
I  have  received.  At  parting,  he  admonished  me  with  his 
beautiful  smile,  that  I  should  on  all  occasions  make  use 
of  a  little  inborn  tact— (N.B.,  a  thing  which  I  was  bom 
withoni) — so  as  to  know  what  I  ought  to  do  and  to  per- 
mit. I  think,  in  the  mean  while,  that  I  made  good  use  of 
hia  advice,  by  immediately  afterward  declining  the  pro- 
posal of  a  young  gentleman  to  climb  a  lofty  church  tower 
with  him.  Nothing  strikes  me  so  much  as  the  youthful- 
ness  of  this  people— I  might  almost  say  childish  fervor 
and  love  of  adventure.  They  hesitate  at  nothing,  and 
regard  nothing  as  impossible.  But  I  know  myself  to  be 
too  old  to  climb  up  church  towers  with  young  gentlemen. 

When  the  Downings  left  me,  I  was  intrusted  to  the  kind 
care  of  Mr.  Putnam^  who  was  to  conduct  me  to  his  villa 
on  Staten  Island.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  we  drove 
through  the  throng  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds  which  filled  the 
streets  leading  to  the  harbor,  in  order  to  reach  the  steam- 
boat in  time.  I  can  not  help  admiring  the  way  in  which 
the  drivers  here  manage  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  twist 
about  and  shoot  between  and  disentangle  themselves, 
without  any  misadventure  from  the  really  Gordian  knot 
of  carts  and  carriages.  It  is  extraordinary,  but  it  is  not 
excellent.     I  sat  all  the  time  in  expectation  of  seeing  tba 
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head  of  a  horse  come  through  the  carriage  window,  or  of 
the  carriage  being  smashed  to  pieces.  In  the  mean  while, 
all  went  well ;  we  reached  the  steam-boat  in  time,  had  a 
beautiful  sail  upon  the  calm  waters  of  the  extensive  bay, 
where  large  and  small  steam-boats  are  incessantly  passing 
and  winding  their  way  among  the  sailing  craft.  That  is 
a  scene  of  life ! 

At  Mr.  Putnam's  beautiful  house  on  one  of  the  heights 
of  Staten  Island,  I  saw  a  most  charming,  cheerful,  and 
agreeable  little  hostess  and  three  pretty  children,  and  in 
the  evening  a  whole  crowd  of  people  firoin  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  played  Swedish  polkas  and  ballads  for  them.  The 
best  thing  of  the  evening  was  a  comic  song,  sung  by  an 
excellent  elderly  gentleman. 

I  was  frozen  in  my  bed-room,  because  the  weather  is 
now  cold,  and  they  do  not  heat  the  bed-rooms  in  this 
country.  It  is  here  as  in  England,  not  as  in  our  good 
Sweden ;  and  I  can  hardly  accustom  myself  to  these  cold 
bed-chambers.  It  was  to  me  particularly  hard  to  get  up 
and  to  dress  myself  in  that  chilly  room,  with  my  fingers 
benumbed  with  cold.  But  I  forgot  both  the  numbness 
and  the  frost  when  I  went  down  to  breakfast,  and  saw 
the  bright  sun,  and  the  lovely  and  kind  hostess  in  that 
cheerful  room,  with  its  prospect  over  the  bay,  the  city, 
and  the  island.  In  the  forenoon  Mr.  Putnam  drove  me 
in  a  covered  carriage  to  see  the  islamd,  and  to  call  upon 
various  families.  The  rich,  golden  woods  shone  in  their 
autumnal  pomp  of  varied  gdld  or  brown — a  coloring  both 
warm  and  deep,  like  that  of  the  soul's  noblest  sufferings. 
I  indulged  the  emotion  which  it  excited,  and  I  drove 
through  the  woods  as  through  a  temple  filled  with  sym- 
bolic inscriptions,  and  that  which  it  presented  to  me  I 
could  read  and  decipher.  Thus  we  advanced  to  the  loft- 
iest point  of  the  island,  whence  the  prospect  was  glorious, 
from  its  vast  extent  over  land  and  water.  The  height 
was  lost;  and  the  eye  hovered  and  circled,  like  the  eagle, 
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in  the  air ;  bat  with  no  rock,  no  mountain-orag,  on  which 
to  rest. 

I  saw  also  two  handsome  houses,  with  their  gardens, 
and  two  handsome,  kind  ladies.  One  of  them  was  really 
Iseantiful,  but  sorrowing:  death  had  lately  taken  from 
her  her  heart's  joy.  In  the  second  home  joy  and  happi- 
ness were  the  dwellers ;  there  was  no  mistake  about  that. 
I  was  obliged  to  promise  to  return  there  in  the  spring,  and 
there  to  witness  that  lovely  season.  But  I  wonder  how 
many  breaches  of  promise  I  shall  be  guilty  of  in  this 
oountry ! 

Mr.  Putnam  conveyed  me  back  to  New  York,  and  to 
the  kind  Mrs.  S.,  who  now  took  charge  of  me,  and  with 
her  I  visited  various  public  institutions,  among  which 
were  a  couple  of  large  schools,  where  I  saw  hundreds  of 
cheerful  children,  as  well  as  young  people.  I  remarked, 
in  particular,  the  bright,  animated,  beautiful  eyes  of  the 
children.  The  mode  of  instruction  seemed  to  me  espe- 
cially calculated  to  keep  the  children  awake  and  attentive. 
One  building  contained  many,  or  all  gradations  of  schol- 
ars. The  lowest  rooms  are  appropriated  to  the  smallest 
children,  of  from  four  to  six  years  old  (each  child  having 
'•ts  little  chair  and  detached  desk  standing  before  it),  and 
with  each  story  ascends  the  age  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
branches  of  knowledge  in  which  they  are  instructed.  In 
the  uppermost  story  they  have  advanced  to  nineteen  or 
twenty,  or  even  above  (as  well  in  the  girls'  school  as  the 
boys'),  take  diplomas,  and  go  thence  out  into  the  world  to 
live  and  teach  according  as  they  have  learned  here.  I, 
however,  did  not  gain  much  information.  I  wished  to 
pat  questions,  but  they  gave  themselves  little  time  to 
answer,  and  I  saw  that  my  visit  was  regarded  not  as  for 
instruction,  but  for  display.  In  the  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  a  young  teacher  indicated  by  signs  to  the 
pupils  a  long  history,  which  they  were  to  write  upon  the 
writing-tablets  which  hung  around  the  walls.     They  did 
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it  exoellentty ;  and  I  oould  not  but  mftrvel  at  theii  powers 
of  memory,  and  their  qoiakness  of  apprehension  and  ez- 
presBion. 

The  following  day  an  exoorsion  was  proposed  to  one  of 
the  islands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  where  righU 
minded  men  have  established  a  large  institntion  for  the 
reception  and  assistance  of  emigrants,  who,  in  sickness  or 
destitation,  arrive  in  New  York  from  Enn^ie.  The  island 
is  called  "Ward's  Island,"  the  institntion  "the  Emigranfs 
Asylum."  One  of  its  principal  founders  and  supporters, 
Ur.  Golden,  formerly  one  of  the  chief  lawyers  of  New 
York,  and  now  a  man  of  afflaenoe,  occupying  himself  ' 
solely  and  entirely  with  benevolent  institntiona,  conducted 
Hrs.  S.  and  myself,  as  well  as  Bergfalk,  whom  I  peisoaded 
to  accompany  us  thither,  in  his  carriage.  Bergfalk  i* 
addicted  to  burying  him^If  among  law  books  and  acta  of 
Parliament,  to  living  with  the  dead,  and  I  must  deooy  him 
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breezesy  the  sick  must,  if  possible,  regain  health,  and  the 
weak  become  strong.  We  visited  the  siok ;  many  hund- 
reds were  ill  of  typhns  fever.  We  visited  also  the  conva- 
lescent at  their  well-supplied  dinner-table. 

^^  Bat  if,"  said  I  to  Mr.  Golden,  ''  they  are  supplied  ev- 
ery day  with  such  soup  and  such  meat  as  this,  how  can 
you  manage  to  get  rid  of  them,  at  least  of  such  as  live 
only  to  eat?" 

**  With  them  we  do  as  the  Quaker  did  with  his  adver- 
sary," rejdied  Mr.  Golden,  smiling :  <'  he  took  hold  of  him 
in  a  rough  manner.  ^  How  now  V  said  the  enemy.  <  You 
are  really  not  going  to  strike  me :  that  is  against  your  re- 
ligimia  principles !'  *  No,'  said  the  Quaker,  *  I  shall  not 
strike  thee ;  but  I  shall  keep  hold  of  thee  in  a  very  uncom- 
fivtable  manner.' " 

^  Bergfalk  was  as  much  pleased  as  I  was  in  seeing  this 
noble,  flourishing  institution,  which  the  people  of  the  New 
World  have  established  for  the  unfortunate  children  of  the 
Old ;  and  I  enjoyed  no  less  the  peculiar  individuality  of 
Mr.  Golden,  one  of  those  strong  characters  who  sustain 
such  institutions  as  easily  as  a  mother  her  child  upon  her 
arm — a  man  strong  of  heart,  soul,  and  body.  For  such 
men  I  feel  an  admiration  which  is  akin  to  a  child-like  love ; 
I  would  willingly  serve  them  as  a  daughter.  They  have 
the  magnetism  which  is  ascribed  to  the  mountain  character. 

I  visited  also  with  Mrs.  S.  the  home  established  for  the 
restoration  of  fallen  women ;  it  appeared  to  me  excellent, 
and  well  arranged.  Miss  Sedgwick  is  one  of  the  mana- 
gers, and  does  a  very  great  deal  of  good.  She  reads  to 
the  women  stories  which  call  forth  their  better  nature,  and 
talks  to  them  cordially  and  wisely.  She  must  bb  one  of 
the  most  active  supporters  of  this  reformatory  home. 

Mrs.  S.,  who  is  a  gentle,  motherly,  and  domestic  woman, 
as  well  as  a  good  citizen  even  beyond  the  sphere  of  hei 
own  house — and  every  noble  woman  ought  to  be  the  same 
— ^was  an  amiable  hostess  to  me ;  and  the  on\^  \Yi\xv^ 
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which  I  lacked  was,  that  I  waa  nnable  to  talk  mora  wit£ 
her.  But  these  schools,  esylomB,  eto.,  they  ue  in  the 
highest  degree  exoellent  and  estimable;  hut  ah!  how 
they  weary  me  \  Urs.  S.  oondaoted  me  to  the  honse  of 
Kiss  Lynoh,  where  I  saw  a  whole  orowd  of  people,  and 
amoDg  them  Bryant  the  poet,  who  haa  a  heautifnl,  oharao- 
teristio  head,  with  silvery  looks. 

From  Miss  Lynoh's  I  was  taken  hy  a  kind  and  respeot- 
able  professoi^—Haokitt  I  believe  he  was  called— to  the 
Elysian  Fields,  a  park-like  tract  near  New  York,  and  so 
called  from  their  beautifal  Idyllian  soenery ;  and  they  were 
beautiful  as  an  idyll — and  the  day  and  the  air — nay,  my 
child,  we  have  nothing  like  them  in  the  Old  World!  at, 
least,  I  have  never  felt  any  suoh.  I  drink  in  this  air  aa  I 
wonld  drink  nectar,  and  feel  it  almost  like  a  pleasamt  in* 
toxication  ;  it  must  belong  to  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
to  the  magic  life  of  this  Indian  summer.     I  wandered  in 
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tirother  and  a  sister.  They  lutve  been,  and  are  indescrib- 
ably kind  to  me.  The  first  day  I  was  there  I  was  some- 
what oat  of  humor ;  I  suffered  from  the  oold,  especially 
in  my  bed-room,  %nd  from  having  to  place  myself  in  new 
circumstances,  to  which  I  always  have  a  repugnance.*  But 
they  had  a  stove  set  in  my  chamber,  made  it  warm  and 
comfortable,  and  I  soon  felt  myself  at  home  with  them, 
and  happy. 

Marcus  is  also  what  is  called  a  self-made  man.  But 
I  rather  suspect  that  our  Lord  himself  was  of  his  kind, 
both  in  heart  and  head.  His  countenance  reminds  me  of 
Sterne's  expression  about  a  face — '^  it  resembles  a  bless- 
ing." His  wife,  Rebecca,  comes  of  the  race  of  Quakers, 
and  has  something  about  her  of  that  quiet,  inward  light, 
and  that  reflectiveness  which,  it  is  said,  belongs  to  this 
sect  Besides  this,  she  has  much  talent  and  wit,  and  it 
is  especially  agreeable  to  hear  her  converse.  Her  exterior 
is  pleasing,  without  being  beautiful ;  her  mouth  remark- 
ably firesh  and  cheerful,  and  her  figure  classically  beauti- 
fuL  Both  husband  and  wife  are  true  patriots  and  warm 
friends  of  humanity,  loving  the  ideal  in  life,  and  living  for 
it.  They  are  people  of  afiluence,  and  are  able  to  do  much 
good.  They  are  interested  in  Socialism,  but  rather  as 
amateurs  than  as  the  actually  initiated.  Yet  Marcus  has 
associated  several  of  his  clerks  with  him  in  his  business. 
But  he  is  one  of  that  class  who  do  not  like  to  talk  about 
what  they  do,  or  that  others  should  busy  themselves  there- 
with. His  wife  and  friends  like  to  talk  about  him ;  and 
I  do  not  wonder  at  it.  The  family  consists  of  three  chil- 
dren. Eddy,  the  eldest  boy,  twelve  years  old — ^and  who 
might  serve  as  a  model  either  for  a  Cupid  or  for  one  of 
Raphael's  ange^ji — ^has  a  quiet,  thoughtful  demeanor,  with 
great  refinement  of  expression.  Little  Jenny,  the  only 
daughter,  is  a  sweet  little  girl ;  and  then  comes  **  the 
baby,"  a  yellow-haired  little  lad,  with  his  father's  brow 
and  clear  blue  eyes  ;  a  delicate,  but  delightful  child. 
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With  Uaroaa  I  talk  about  what  is  going  on  both  now 
and  for  hereafter  in  the  ooontry,  whether  afar  off  or  noar; 
with  Rebeooa  abont  the  history  of  the  inward  life ;  and 
&as  team  much  which  both  afTeots  fad  interesta  me. 
Yea,  -my  sister,  there  is  here  mnoh  more  poeby,  maoh 
more  of  the  romaooe  of  life,  than  we  have  imagined. 
Life  here  is  new  yonth.  The  climate,  also,  is  yoathfnl, 
but  not  always  most  agreeably  bo  :  it  is  very  fickle.  The 
first  days  I  spent  here  at  Brooklyn  were  so  bitterly  ooid 
that  I  was  frozen,  hoih  body  and  mind.  Now,  and  for  the 
last  three  days,  it  has  been  so  warm,  that  I  have  lain  at 
night  with  my  window  open,  have  seen  the  stars  shining 
throngh  the  Venetian  shatters,  and  been 'sainted  in  the 
orimson  dawn  by  the  mildest  zephyrs,  and  that  air,  and 
that  odor,  which  has  in  it  sometliing  magieaL        * 

November  7th.  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  for  seV' 
eral  days.    I  am  sorry  for  it,  my  sweet  child,  bnt  I 
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with  admiration,  but  as  of  a  remotely  lofty  spirit.  ^^  He 
id  the  best  of  us  all !"  said  he. 

"  Is  he  your  friend  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  No,"  replied  he;  "I  can  not  flatter  myself  with  such 
a  relationship  between  us.  He  is,  besides,  too  much  apart, 
too—.  But  you  ought  to  see  him  to  be  able  to  understand 
him." 

I  made  some  observation  against  Emerson's  turn  of 
mind.  Cfaanning  did  not  make  much  reply  to  this,  but 
continued  mentally  to  look  up  to  Emerson  as  one  looks 
up  to  some  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  This  man  must 
have  the  power  of  fascination. 

On  Wednesday  I  go  with  Channing,  and  Marcus,  and 
Rebecca  to  the  North  American  Phalanstery  in  New  Jer- 
sey, take  a  near  view  of  that  wonderful  thing,  and  learn 
more  about  Christian  Socialism.  Bergfalk  will  go  with 
us.  After  that  I  return  here,  where  I  remain  to  the  end 
of  the  week.  The  following  week  I  shall  spend  with  Miss 
Lynch  in  New  York,  and  give  myself  up  to  a  life  of  society 
there.  After  that,  I  return  here,  and  accompany  my  friends 
to  Massachusetts,  in  order  to  celebrate  with  their  relations 
there  the  great  festival  of  Thanksgiving-day,  as  it  is  called. 
This  day,  which  is  fixed  this  year  for  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, is  celebrated  with  particular  solemnity  in  the  states 
of  New  England,  where  it  first  originated.  After  that,  I 
shall  visit  the  Lowells,  the  Emersons,  and  many  others, 
to  whom  I  am  invited,  and  so  on  to  Boston,  where  I  think 
of  spending  the  winter  months,  and  whence  my  friends 
will  return  home. 

In  the  evening,  at  sunset,  I  went  out  for  a  solitary  walk 
in  the  road,  half  town,  half  country.  I  walked  beneath 
the  green  trees ;  and  by  my  side  went  the  beautiful  Eddy, 
quite  silent.  The  evening  sky  glowed,  and  cast  its  warm 
reflections  over  meadow  and  wooded  height.  And  when 
I  turned  my  eyes  from  these  to  the  beautiful  boy  at  my 
side,  I  met  his.  as  gentle  and  winning  as  an  angeVa  g\ax\ft<i 
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He  seemed  to  see  and  to  understand  that  which  lived 
within  my  sonl.  Thus  walked  we  onward.  But  it  began 
to  grow  dusk ;  and  now  a  man  on  horseback  rode  up  to 
us  with  a  large  box  or  package  upon  his  arm:  it  was  that 
good  Marcus  on  his  Dolly ;  and  the  package  which  he  car- 
ried was  for  me,  and  was  full  of  the  most  beautiful  flow- 
ers from  Mr.  Downing ;  and  with  them  a  few  words  for 
me,  still  more  beautiful  than  the  flowers.  Rebecca  and  I 
arranged  the  flowers  in  a  beautiful  alabaster  yase,  in  the 
form  of  a  lily,  rising  from  its  basin.  Marcus  and  Chan- 
ning  assisted  us  with  their  eyes. 

I  am  quite  well,  my  little  Agatha,  spite  of  vagaries  both 
of  body  and  soul,  and  am  infinitely  tiiankful  for  what  I 
here  learn  and  experience,  and  for  these  good,  cordial 
friends !  That  which  I  want  is  to  hear  good  news  both 
from  you  and  from  mamma.  I  hope  to  hear  by  this  day's 
post,  hope  and  long.  I  must  now  send  ofl*  this  letter,  and 
set  to  work  on  many  others.  Kiss  mamma  for  me,  and 
greet  all  who  wish  for  greetings 

From  your  Fredriil\. 


LETTER   V. 

Rose  Cottage,  November  12th,  1849. 
At  length,  at  length  I  have  received  letters  from  homo, 
letters  from  mamma,  and  from  you,  my  sweet  Agatha ! 
I  kissed  the  letter  for  joy  when  it  was  put  into  my  hand. 
But  ah !  how  it  grieved  me  to  hear  that  you  are  again  ill, 
and  that  without  either  rhyme  or  reason,  so  soon  after 
leaving  the  baths  of  Marstrand,  where  I  last  saw  you  so 
well.  I  can  now  merely  endeavor  to  console  myself  with 
the  belief  that  by  this  indisposition  you  will  got  rid  of  all 
further  indisposition  for  the  year,  and  that  yon,  therefore, 
will  be  in  all  the  better  health  for  the  winter.  Will  you 
not?  yes,  wc  iiin-it  next  winter  remove  with  you  to  some 
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warmer  climate,  to  your  beautiful  Italy,  to  Rome,  or  to 
Palermo,  and  next  summer  you  can  make  good  use  of  sea- 
bathing again  at  Marstrand.  And  I  will  be  with  you,  my 
dear  heart,  and  talk  and  write  beautiful  things  for  you, 
because  I  shall  be  rich  in  such  things,  and  we  will  inhale 
a  new  and  beautiful  life  together.  I  have  not  yet  received 
your  letter  to  London,  but  I  shall  have  it  yet,  or  else  £.  L. 
deserves  to— lose  his  head,  if  he  have  not  already  lost  it, 
for  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  receive  this  letter  and  send 
it  on  to  me.  But  yet  once  more,  thanks  for  the  beautiful 
letters. 

I  must  now  tell  you  about  our  expedition  to  the  Phal- 
anstery. It  was  a  charming  morning  when  we  set  out. 
Ihe  air  felt  quite  young — scarcely  five  years  old.  It  was 
not  a  boy,  it  was  a  girl,  full  of  animation,  but  shy — a 
veiled  beauty.  The  sun  was  concealed  by  light  clouds, 
the  winds  were  still.  As  Marcus,  Rebecca,  and  I  were 
standing  for  a  short  time  by  the  ferry  at  Brooklyn,  wait- 
ing for  the  boat  to  take  us  over  to  New  York,  a  Quaker- 
ess was  also  stcmding  there,  with  a  Roman  nose,  and  a 
frank  but  grave  countenance.  I  looked  at  her,  and  she 
looked  at  me.  All  at  once  her  countenance  brightened  as 
if  by  a  sunbeam.     She  came  up  to  me,  <*  Thou  art  Miss 

Bremer,"  said  she.     "  Yes,"  said  I,  "and  thou  art " 

She  mentioned  her  name,  and  we  shook  hands  cordially. 
The  inward  light  had  illumined  her  in  more  than  one 
way,  and  on  such  a  morning  I  felt  myself  on  the  sweetly 
familiar  terms  of  "  thee  and  thou"  with  the  whole  world. 

We  crossed  the  river,  Marcus,  Rebecca,  and  I.  The 
morning  wind  awoke,  and  the  clouds  began  to  move ; 
sailing  craft  and  steam-boats  passed  one  another  in  the 
bay,  and  young  lads  sat  in  their  boats  fishing  up  largo 
caskfl  and  planks  which  the  current  bore  with  it  out  to 
sea.  The  shores  shone  out  green  and  gold.  An  hour 
afterward  and  we  were  on  board  the  steam-boat  whioh 
would  convey  us  to  New  Jersey.     Bergfalk  had  joined  Wti 
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]  of  lifu  nnd  good-humor.     Chftnning  had  i 
I  pure  gUnoe,  clear  aa  the  light  of  a  diamond,  and  with 
1  Mr.  H,,  a  lover  of  flowers  and  of  Channing.     We 
tsBmed  along  amid  sunshine  and  convoTBation  on  subjeots 
of  interest,  the  dialogue  being  principnUy  between  Chan- 
ning and  myself,  the  others  putting  in  now  and  then  a 
-Word,  every  one  rather  opposed  to  me,  and  I  a  little  op- 
Med  to  all,  with  the  oxoeption  of  Marou?,  whose  reason 
wrded  with  my  views.     By  this  time  the  oloudti  began 
ft  gather  over  us,  and  it  soon  began  to  rain. 

Wo  arrived  in  Now  Jersey  amid  rain,  and  in  rain  we 
reached  the  little  town  of  Redbank.     Here  a  wagon  from 
^_tha  Phalanstery   met  us,  whioh  had  been  sent   for  the 
^HpUsta,  aii  well  as  for  potatoes,  and  in  it  we  :<towed  our-, 
HpMves,  bonenth  a  tilted  cover  of  yellow  oil-oloth,  which 
"Sheltered  us  from  the  rain.     A  handsome  young  man,  ona 
of  the  people  of  the  Phalanstery,  drove  the  pairof  fat  horses 
which  drew  us,  and  after  we  had  plowed  the  sand  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  we  arrived  at  the  Phalanstery,  a  oouple 
of  large  houses,  with  several  lesser  ones  standing  around 
them,  without  any  thing  remarkable  in  their  style  of  Rr«h- 
iteoture.     The  landscape  around  had  a   pleasant,  park- 
like appearance ;  the  fields  and  the  trees  were  yet  quite 
green.     New  Jersey  is  oclebrated  for  its  mild  climate  and 
its  fine  fruits.     We  were  conducted  into  b  hall  and  regaled 
with  a  dinner  which  could  not  have  been  hotter  if  it  had 
been  in  Arcadia;  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
prodiued  better  milk,  bread,  or  cheese.     They  had  also 
moat  here. 

I  here  met  with  the  family  which  had  first  invited  me 
to  the  Phalanstery,  and  found  them  to  be  the  sister  and 
Ivother-in-law  of  Marcus,  two  earnest,  spiritual-minded 
pwplo,  who  have  a  profound  faith  in  and  love  for  the  prin- 
|iplo  of  asBOoiation.  He  is  the  president  of  the  institution 
ft  this  place.  Mr.  A.,  who  has  not  alone  enthu^^iasm,  but 
)  i»  evidently  a  clever  and  straight- forward  man  of 
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ba2fiue:jd,  gifted  with  the  power  of  organization,  was  orig- 
inally a  minister,  and  devoted  himself  for  a  long  time  most 
beneficially  as  a  missionary  of  the  poor,  <'  a  minister  at 
large,"  as  they  are  called  in  this  country ;  after  which  he 
lived  for  ten  years  as  a  farmer  in  one  of  the  Western  States, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  cultivating  maize  and 
fimit,  and  finding  himself  well  off  amid  the  afiluent  soli- 
tudes of  nature.  As  his  children,  however,  grew  up,  it 
appeared  to  him  too  solitary  for  them ;  the  house  became 
too  small,  and,  for  the  sake  of  their  education,  and  their 
moral  and  intellectual  development,  he  removed  again, 
and  came  nearer  to  the  great  world  of  man.  But  in  so 
doing  he  resolved  to  unite  himself  with  that  portion  of  it 
which,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  came  the  nearest  to  his  idea 
of  a  Christian  community.  He,  and  his  wife  and  children, 
therefore,  joined  this  association,  which  was  established 
eight  years  before  by  a  few  married  couples,  all  enthusi- 
asts for  this  idea,  and  which  now  calls  itself  ^'  the  North 
American  Phalanstery."  Each  member  advanced  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars ;  land  was  purchased,  and  they 
began  to  labor  together,  according  to  laws  which  the  soci- 
ety had  laid  down  beforehand.  Great  difficulties  met 
them  in  the  commencement,  in  particular  from  their  want 
of  means  to  build,  for  the  purchase  of  implements,  and  so 
on.  It  was  beautiful  and  affecting  to  hear  what  fatigue 
and  labor  the  women  subjected  themselves  to — women 
who  had  been  but  little  accustomed  to  any  thing  of  this 
kind  ;  how  steadfastly  and  with  what  noble  courage  they 
endured  it ;  and  how  the  men,  in  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood, did  their  part  in  any  kind  of  work  as  well  as  the 
women,  merely  looking  at  the  honor  and  the  necessity  of 
the  work,  and  never  asking  whether  it  was  the  fit  em- 
ployment for  man  or  for  woman.  They  had  suffered  much 
from  calumny,  but  through  it  all  they  had  become  a 
stronger  and  more  numerous  body. 

They  had  now  overcome  the  worst,  and  the  institution 
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was  evidently  irD[>roving.  It  was  in  contemplation  at  ttus 
time  to  build  a  new  house,  in  particnlaT  a  large  eating- 
hall  and  place  for  social  meeting,  togethw  with  a  cooking 
and  wash  house,  provided  with  snob  maohinery  as  should 
dispense  with  the  nust  onerous  hand-labor.  The  nnmber 
of  members  was  at  this  time  somewhat  above  seventy. 
The  establishment  has  its  own  peculiar  income  from  mills 
and  from  tillage,  as  well  as  from  its  orchards.  They  cul- 
tivate peaches,  melons,  and  tomatoes.  In  the  mills  they 
prepare  hominy  (ground  maize),  which  is  boiled  into  a  sort 
of  pudding,  and  eaten  universally,  especially  for  breakfast. 
One  evening  a  great  portion  of  the  members  of  the 
Phalanstery  assembled  in  one  of  the  sitting-rooms.  Va- 
rioua  individuals  were  introduced  bi  me,  and  I  saw  a  great 
number  of  very  handsome  young  people ;  in  particular,  I 
remarked  the  niece  and  nephew  of  Marcus,  Abby  and  her 
brother,  as  being  beautiful  according  to  one's  ideal  stand- 
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u  a  pri:3aa  ooll ;  had  four  bare,  white  walls,  but  was  neat 
and  clean,  and  had  a  large  window  with  a  fine  and  beau- 
tiful prospect;  and  I  was  exceedingly  comfortable  in  that 
little  chamber,  and  slept  well  upon  a  good  sofa-bed  to  the 
sound  of  the  plashing  rain,  and  in  the  mild  atmosphere 
which  entered  through  the  half  opened  window.  The  bed- 
making  sbters,  two  handsome,  kind  young  girls,  were  tho 
last  which  I  saw  in  my  room.  I  was  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  sound  of  labor  throughout  the  house ;  people 
were  going  and  coming,  all  full  of  business ;  it  sounded 
earnest  and  industrious.  I  thought  the  *'  Essenes  and  the 
Pythagoreans  began  the  day  with  a  song,  a  consecration 
of  the  day's  work  to  the  service  of  the  holy  powers,"  and 
I  sighed  to  think  that  the  associations  of  the  West  were 
so  far  behind  those  of  the  East.  I  dressed  myself  and 
went  down. 

As  there  is  always  an  impulse  within  mo  to  enter  body 
and  soul  into  the  life  which  at  that  time  exists  around  me, 
so  would  I  now  live  here  as  a  true  and  earnest  member 
of  the  Phalanstery,  and  therefore  I  entered  as  a  worker 
into  one  of  the  bands  of  workers.  I  selected  that  in  which 
cooking  was  going  fDrward,  because  I  consider  that  my 
genius  has  a  bent  in  that  direction.  I  was  soon  standing, 
therefore,  by  the  fire  with  the  excellent  Mrs.  A.,  who  had 
the  management  of  this  department ;  and  I  baked  a  whole 
pile  of  buckwheat  cakes,  just  as  we  bake  cakes  in  Sweden, 
but  upon  a  large  iron  plate,  until  breakfast,  and  had  then 
the  pleasure  of  serving  Marcus  and  Channing  with  some  of 
them  quite  hot  for  breakfast.  I  myself  thought  that  I  had 
been  remarkably  fortunate  with  my  cakes.  In  my  fervor 
of  association,  I  labored  also  with  hands  and  arms  up  to 
my  very  elbows  in  a  great  kneading-trough,  but  had  very 
nearly  stuck  fast  in  the  dough.  It  was  quite  too  heavy 
for  me,  though  I  would  not  confess  it ;  but  they  were  kind 
enough  to  release  me  from  the  operation  in  the  politics  t 
orianner,  and  place  it  in  abler  hands 
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The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  son  began  to  fiod  hU  way 
through  the  clouds.  I  now,  therefore,  went  out  to  look 
alK>ut  me,  accompanied  by  Hrs.  A.  and  the  lady  of  the 
president,  the  latter  of  whiun  wore  a  abort  dress  and  pan- 
taloons, wbiob  were  very  beoommg  to  her  fine  and  piotar- 
esque  figure,  and  besides  wbiofa,  were  weli  calculated  for 
walking  through  the  wet  fields  and  woods.  We  first  paid 
a  visit  to  the  mills.  Two  handsome  young  girls,  also  in 
short  dresses  or  blouses,  girt  with  leathern  bands,  and 
with  jaunty  little  caps  oo  their  heads,  which  were  remark- 
ably becoming,  went,  or  rather  danced  along  the  foot-path 
before  us,  over  bill  and  dale,  as  light  and  merrily  as  birds. 
They  were  going  to  assist  at  the  hominy  mills.  I  went 
through  the  mills,  where  every  thing  seemed  excellent  and 
well  arranged,  and  where  the  little  millers  were  aUeady 
at  their  work. 

Thence  we  went  across  the  meadows  to  the  potato-fields. 
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law  and  justice.  ^'  But,"  said  Mrs.  A.,  *'  we  have  had  so 
much  to  do  with  our  domestic  affairs,  that  we  have  hith- 
erto troubled  ourselves  very  little  ahout  these  things." 

Any  one  who  makes  known,  his  desire  to  become  a 
member  may  be  received  as  such  after  a  probation  of  one 
year  in  the  Phalanstery,  during  which  time  he  must  have 
shown  himself  to  be  unwearied  in  labor,  and  steadfiEist  in 
brotherly  love  and  good-will.  As  regards  his  religion, 
nnk,  or  his  former  mode  of  life,  no  questions  are  asked. 
The  association  makes  a  new  experiment  in  social  and 
economio  life ;  it  regards  the  active  principle  of  love  as 
the  ruling  power  of  life,  and  wishes  to  place  every  thing 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence ;  it  will,  so  to  say,  begin 
life  anew,  and  makes  experimental  researches  into  its 
laws ;  like  those  plants  called  exogens,  it  grows  from  the 
exterior  inward,  but  has,  it  appears  to  me,  its  principle 
much  less  determinate  than  the  vegetable. 

Being  asked  in  the  evening  my  opinion  of  this  commu- 
nity, I  candidly  confessed  in  what  it  appeared  to  be  de- 
ficient ;  in  particular,  as  regarded  a  profession  of  religion 
and  public  divine  service — ^its  being  based  merely  upon  a 
moral  principle,  the  validfity  of  whidi  might  be  easily  call- 
ed in  question,  as  they  did  not  recognize  a  connection  with 
a  life  existing  eternally  beyond  earth  and  time  with  any 
eternally  binding  law,  nor  even  with  a  divine  Lawgiver. 

"  The  serpent  may  one  day  enter  your  paradise,  and 
then — ^how  can  you  expel  it  ?" 

I  told  them  also  how  I  had  felt  that  morning;  how 
empty  and  dead  a  life  of  labor  seemed  to  me  which  was 
not  allied  to  the  service  of  the  Supreme,  which  did  not 
admit  of  space  for  the  holy  and  the  beautiful. 

An  elderly  gentleman  who  sat  near  me,  with  a  very 
good  and  honest  countenance,  but  who  had  a  horrible 
trick  of  incessant  spitting,  was  the  person  who,  in  partic- 
ular, replied  to  my  objections.  But  his  reply  and  that  of 
the  others  merely  served  to  strengthen  my  impresaioti  ol 
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tbo  cloudy  state  in  whioti  the  inteUeot  Iiere  la  at  present. 
I  therufure  remained  silent  after  I  had  given  my  opinion. 
But  1  itiid  many  others  hoped  that  Channing  -would  have 
spoken.  He,  however,  did  not,  but  sat  listening,  with  his 
beautiful,  speaking  head,  and  his  beaming  glanoe  turned 
toward  the  disputants.  After  that,  Bergfalk  and  I  began 
to  talk  with  each  other  in  Swedish,  in  order  that  they 
might  hear  that  extraordinary  foreign  tongue.  We  placed 
ourselves  opposite  each  other  in  the  midst  of  the  compa- 
ny, and  conversed  in  Swedish  for  the  edification  of  oar 
very  attentive  audience. 

I  was  again  requested  to  play  for  the  young  people. 
The  following  day  at  noon  we  were  to  leave.  In  the 
morning,  abont  half  a  dozen  beautiful  young  girls  seized 
Qpon  me,  and  oonducted  me  from  one  house  to  another, 
and  I  played  to  all  the  mothers  and  grandmothers  in  the 
Phalanstery,  and  upon  every  piano  which  was  to  be  found 
there,  six  or  aevon  in  number :  and  the  voang  creature 
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I  was  like  the  fisihes  in  St.  Anthony's  sermon,  not  a  iiior- 
Bel  more  converted  than  they  were.  Because,  although  I 
should  lose  all  regard  for  myself  if  I  did  not  believe  that 
I  was  inwardly  associated  with  the  interests  of  humanity 
in  every  various  sentiment  of  my  being,  in  my  prayers  as 
well  as  in  my  work— did  not  feel  myself  to  be  a  worker 
in  the  great  Phalanstery  of  the  human  race — ^yet  is  my 
nature  altogether  opposed  to  association  when  brought  into 
too  near  a  proximity,  or  in  outward  life.  And  I  would 
rather  live  in  a  cottage  on  the  bleakest  granite  moimtain 
of  Sweden,  alone  by  myself,  and  live  on  bread,  and  water, 
and  potatoes  (which  I  would  boil  for  myself),  than  in  a 
Phalanstery  on  the  most  fertile  soil,  in  the  midst  of  asso- 
ciated brethren  and  sisters,  even  if  they  were  as  agree- 
able as  they  are  at  this  place.  But  that  belongs  to  my 
individual  character ;  I  can  not  live  perfectly  excepting 
in  solitude.  For  the  greater  number  of  people,  however, 
even  the  outward  life  of  association  is  the  happiest  and 
the  best.  Association,  in  that  form  which  it  assumes,  for 
example,  in  this  Phalanstery,  is  evidently  doing  a  justice 
to  many  individaals  which  would  never  be  done  to  them 
in  the  great  social  system  as  it  is  usually  constructed. 
Thus,  for  example,  there  was  here  a  man  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  knowledge  and  a  cultivated  mind, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  was  in- 
capacitated for  maintaining  himself  by  any  means  which 
required  much  eyesight.  This  man  was  poor,  and  without 
near  connections.  In  the  ordinary  state  of  society  he  must 
either  have  taken  refuge  in  some  asylum  for  indigence, 
where  his  life,  physical  and  spiritual,  would  have  been 
scantily  supplied,  or  he  must  have  sunk  into  the  coarso 
working  class,  who  merely  labor  for  the  life  of  the  body. 
As  a  member  of  the  Phalanstery,  this  man  gave  his  bodily 
labor  ten  hours  in  the  day,  and  on  the  other  hand  was 
entitled  to  all  the  nobler  enjoyments  of  cultivated  life, 
intercourse  with  superior  and  educated  people,  gi)oA  mc^.^V 
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fiurtakca  in  cheerful  company,  always  a  kind  welcome 
and  every  evening,  when  the  work  of  the  day  was  over, 
if  ho  were  so  inclined,  reat  and  refreshment  in  society,  in 
a  large,  light  room,  with  agreeable  women,  handsome  chil- 
dren, masio,  books,  opportanities  for  oonversation  on  the 
highest  interests  of  life  in  connection  with  the  interests  of 
the  association.  After  all,  I  believe  that  I  hegin  to  love 
this  association  while  I  write  about  it,  and  while  I  think 
upon  the  noble  justice  which  it  does  to  this  individnal,  and 
to  many  others  like  him.  la  there  not  something  great 
and  beautiful  when  a  community  thus  receives  into  its 
bosom  eyen  the  meanest  human  being,  who  will  not  be 
useless,  and  which  allows  him  to  become  partitapant  of 
its  enlightened  life,  so  long  as  he  takes  part  in  its  life  of 
labor?  And  that  it  is  whioh  Christian  Socialism  aims  at. 
And  well  may  it,  in  the  consciousness  thereof,  courageously 
bear  the  derision  and  contempt  which  the  world  at  large 
casts  upon  it,  and  with  its  countenance  turned  toward  the 
eternal  light  say  consolingly,  as  Mr.  A.  (the  preacher  and 
the  farmer)  said  to  me  at  our  departure,  "  We  know  that 
we  have  not  trodden  any  man  under  foot," 

But  mydoubtas  to  the  want  of  solid  construction  in  this 
particular  case  returned  nevertheless;  and  on  the  steam- 
boat, in  quiet  conversation  with  my  friends,  we  examined 
the  question  still  further.  I  repeated  my  objections  against 
this  building  without  foundation.  Channing  was  certain 
about  it,  in  the  belief  that  the  more  profound  laws  of  rea- 
son and  of  life  necessarily  become  developed  from  human 
nature  when  it  is  left  to  test  and  to  experimentize  itself. 
"  That  which  I  require  in  the  Phalanstery,"  said  Channing, 
"will  yet  come,  and  come  in  a  new  way,  and  with  dee[Mf 
conviction."  I  believe,  as  Channing  does,  that  it  must 
come,  because  human  nature  possesses  these  seeds  of  eter- 
nal ideas  within  its  own  breast,  and  has  developed  them 
in  all  ages.  All  historical  religions  and  modes  of  philoso- 
phy, religious  associations,  and  so  on,  bear  witness  to  this 
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truth.  But  I  continue  to  demand  from  the  Socialists, 
why  not  take  up  that  work  which  in  already  begun  and 
continue  it?  Why  not  accept  the  consciousness  which 
the  human  race  universally  possesses  of  itself,  its  life,  and 
its  aims  ?  Why  attempt  to  undertake  a  work  which  has 
already  been  given  up  ?  That  is  to  waste  time  and  strength 
which  might  be  turned  to  better  account.  But  perhaps 
there  may  be  something  new  here  which  I  have  not  clearly 
8een-*the  principle  of  a  new  beginning.  It  is  evident  to 
me,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  that  neither  do  the  others 
see  it  very  clearly.  They  go  en  iatonnement;  but  they 
are  perhaps  guided  by  an  instinct  which  is  clairvoyant. 

I  shall  return  to  this  institution  and  to  these  subjects. 
This  Phalanstery  is  for  the  present  the  only  one  on  this 
plan  existing  in  the  United  States.  Many  others  have 
been  founded,  but  all  have  failed  and  gone  to  pieces  from 
the  difficulty  of  winning  the  interest  of  the  members  and 
their  steadfast  co-operation  for  the  principle  of  the  insti- 
tution and  for  the  common  weal.  The  enthusiasts  have 
done  the  work,  the  sluggish-spirited  have  lived  upon  them ; 
the  former  have  done  every  thing,  the  latter  nothing. 
Fourier's  theory  about  the  attraction  of  labor  has  been 
effectually  refuted  by  many  sluggish  natures.  The  advo- 
cates of  tiie  theory  maintain,  indeed,  that  it  has  never  yet 
been  fully  proved,  because  mankind  has  not  been  educated 
to  consider  labor  attractive.     But  we  shall  see. 

At  home  at  Rose  Cottage,  in  the  quiet,  affectionate  fam- 
ily circle  there,  how  pleasant  was  rest  after  the  Phalans- 
tery expedition !  There,  also,  my  most  beautiful  hours  are 
passed  in  the  society  of  the  husband  and  wife,  in  conver- 
sation with  them,  and  in  reading  together  the  poets  of 
America.  Here,  also,  is  LoweJ  a  favorite,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear  Rebecca  read  him  and  other  poets,  be- 
cause she  reads  remarkably  well.  Marcus  leaves  the 
house  generally  immediately  after  breakfast,  but  during 
that  meal  he  often  finds  time  to  read  us  something  import- 
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ant.  oither  in  the  newspaper  or  from  book^i  for  the  most  part 
having  reference  to  social  qnestions  and  improvement.  He 
13  now  buaied  with  a  scheme  for  the  erection  of  baths  and 
wash-houses  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
of  New  York,  and  with  collecting  anbscriptiona  for  that 
purpose. 

I  mast  now  tell  you  something  about  W.  H.  Channing, 
beoauae  he  is  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  fam^ 
ily,  and  is  connected  with  them  and  with  the  spiritual 
life  of  tho  country  in  a  remarkable  manner.  He  was 
some  years  ago  the  minister  of  a  Unitarian  congregation 
in  Cincinnati,  but  the  room,  that  is  to  say,  Unitarianism, 
became  too  small  for  him ;  he  oould  not  breathe  freely 
forth  heart  and  soul  in  it,  end  "  he  therefore  resigned  an 
office  which  he  could  no  longer  hold  with  an  easy  con- 
science," although  hia  congregation,  which  was  very  much 
attached  to  him,  did  all  they  could  to  induce  him  to  re- 
main, and  although  he  knew  not  how  henceforth  he  waa 
to  maintain  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  two  children.  But 
he  thought  like  the  old  patriarch,  strong  in  faith,  when  he 
obeyed  the  summons  of  the  Supreme,  "tlie  Lord  indeed 
regards  sacrifice !"  And  the  Lord  did  so.  Some  of  Ma 
friends  took  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Channing,  the  contents  of  which  were,  "  Come 
to  us ;  become  our  friend  and  spiritual  shepherd  ;  but  in 
perfect  freedom;  follow  your  own  inspiration:  preach, 
talk  to  us  how  and  when  it  appears  best  to  you.  We  an- 
dertake  to  provide  for  your  pecuniary  wants.  Live  free 
from  anxiety,  and  happy  how  and  where  you  will ;  teach 
us  how  we  should  live  and  work  ;  our  homes  and  our 
hearts  are  open  to  you." 

Channing's  answer  to  this  lettor  proved  the  nobility  and 
the  earnestness  of  his  heart.  He  came.  And  since  that 
time  ho  has  lived  conformably  with  the  invitation  which 
enabled  him  to  visit  prisons,  to  become  one  in  religious 
and  aoc'ial  festivals  and  societies^or  t-  lecture  on  social 
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questions  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  towns ;  follow- 
ing the  dictates  of  his  inspiration,  and  by  his  genial  and 
beantifolly-gifted  character  awakening  the  soul  and  warm- 
ing the  heart ;  producing  <<  revivals"  of  a  higher  life,  scat- 
tering the  seed  of  eternal  life,  and  fanning  up  the  feehle 
flames  of  the  true  life  wherever  he  came. 

He  visits  his  friends  whenever  he  likes,  often  unexpect- 
edly, but  he  is  always  wished  for  and  warmly  welcomed ; 
always  finds  in  every  house  a  room  prepared  for  W.  H. 
Channing.  The  good  Marcus  has  such  respect  for  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  gifts,  and  in  particular  such  devotion 
to  Channing,  that  he  has  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  serving 
him.  He  and  Rebecca,  and  some  other  friends,  entertain 
the  thought  of  building  him  a  house  near  the  Phalanstery. 
The  thought  of  this  and  of  Channing's  satisfaction,  made 
Rebecca  quite  happy.  Ah,  Agatha !  to  live  among  such 
people !  It  is  worth  the  fatigue  of  crossing  the  world's 
sea  merely  to  become  acquainted  with  them. 

Next  Sunday  Channing  will  deliver  a  lecture  in  New 
York,  and  I,  as  well  as  my  friends,  shall  go  to  hear  him. 
I  am  well  off  here  in  Brooklyn,  in  this  home,  with  this 
married  pair  and  their  beautiful  children.  Here,  too,  it  is 
qniet  and  beautiful.  I  can  wander  about  alone  and  in  si- 
lence, take  long  walks  by  myself  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
observe  among  the  trees  here  splendid  weeping-willows, 
actually  colossal  trees.  They  are  still  quite  green.  The 
grapes  ripen  in  the  open  air.  Marcus  has  only  to  put  his 
hand  outside  the  garden  porch,  around  which  the  vine- 
branches  form  a  leafy  bower,  to  gather  whole  handfuls  of 
beautiful  bunches,  with  which  he  comes  in  and  regales 
us.  And  I  often  walk  in  a  long,  pleached  alley  covered 
with  vines,  where  I  gather  and  eat.  The  grapes  are  of  a 
pale  lilac  color,  small,  very  sweet  and  agreeable,  but  have 
always  a  little  lump  inside  which  is  rather  sour  and  un- 
ripe. This  may  be  peculiar  to  grapes  in  this  country. 
The  veranda  which  ornaments  the  front  of  the  Uouw.  \^ 
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now  splendid  with  the  moat  1)eaatiful  ahiysunthemniiu. 
In  aammer,  they  tell  me,  nomben  of  hnnuniiig-luidB  hov* 
er  around  the  roses. 


New  Toik,  Ifinth  StnM. 

Thursdai/,  November  15th,  A^n  an  intermption  of 
several  days.  My  dear  child !  life  is  to  me  like  a  mshing 
river,  and  I  must  be  borne  on  with  it,  taking  only  oare  that 
I  don't  lose  life.  The  more  detailed  aooount  of  the  career 
and  its  adventures  I  must  leave  till  we  meet. 

Last  Sunday  moming  I  went  to  ohuroh  with  my  friends 
—to  a  beautiful  ohuroh  with  painted  windows,  whioh  give 
a  somewhat  gloomy  appearanoa  to  the  ohnroh ;  people 
here  are  so  afraid  of  sunshine.  The  building  was  fine, 
but  the  sermon,  by  a  Unitarian  preacher,  was  of  the  moat 
meagre  description.  In  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  New 
York  to  hear  Channing.  There  is  always  such  a  crowd 
and  such  a  bustle  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  East  River, 
that  I  always  feel  as  if  one  must  there  fight  for  life  and 
limb.  Yet  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  accident  ocours.  I 
waa  glad  to  be  able  to  hear  Channing,  of  whose  extraor- 
dinary ability  as  an  extempore  speaker  I  had  heard  so 
muoh.  The  room  in  which  the  leoturo  vaa  to  be  deliver- 
ed, and  which  might  hold  about  five  hundred  persons,  was 
quite  full.  It  was  built  as  an  amphitheatre,  in  an  oval 
half  circle.  Channing  entered,  and  commenced  by  prayer, 
standing  the  while  with  hia  face  turned  to  tho  assembly 
After  this  he  addressed  them,  but  with  downcast  eyes, 
and  in  a  careless  and  almost  indifferent  manner.  The 
subject  which  he  besought  the  audience,  as  well  as  him- 
self, to  consider,  was  "  the  assembly  of  the  aainta."  Some 
beautiful  observations  there  were,  but  the  whole  was  so 
devoid  of  any  deep  coheronco,  so  nndoveloped  and  without 
application,  so  wanting  in  life  and  warmth,  that  I  waa 
amazed  in  the  highest  degree.  "Is  this,"  thought  I, 
"American  eloquence  ?    Is  this  tho  richly-giTted  orator  of 
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whom  I  have  heard  so  much  praise  ?  And  tho^e  dowucast 
looks,  that  immovability — ^how  can  it  be  ?"  But  now  I 
heard  Rebecca  whisper  to  her  husband,  <<  What  is  amiss 
with  Channing  ?  He  must  be  ill !  He  is  not  like  him- 
self!" 

This  consoled  me,  because  I  now  perceived  that  this 
was  an  nnnsdal  state  with  Channing.  He  was  actually 
not  like  himself.  That  inspired  expression  of  countenance 
which  I  had  so  often  seen  in  him  had  vanished.  Several 
times  he  stopped  and  seemed  endeavoring  to  collect  him- 
self. But  the  discourse  could  not  proceed.  It  was  pain- 
ful to  see  that  it  could  not,  and  at  length  Channing  brought 
it  to  a  sudden  close.  And  then,  with  a  fine,  almost  hec- 
tic flash  mantling  his  cheek,  he  advanced  a  step  or  two, 
and  said, 

'^  I  feel  it  to  be  necessary  to  offer  an  excuse  to  the  as- 
sembly Lor  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  I  have  treat- 
ed my  !<tiliject,  and  which  has  arisen  from  a  total  want  of 
spiritual  life  in  myself  this  evening,  and  of  which  I  was 
unconscious  when  I  entered  the  hall." 

The  undisguised  and  noble  candor  with  which  this  ex- 
planation was  given  refreshed  my  spirit,  as  did  also  the 
manner  in  which  his  friends  bore  the  disappointment  of 
the  evening.  One  could  see  that  they  thought,  <'it  is  of 
no  importance,  for  Channing  will  make  it  up  to  us  another 
time.     No  matter." 

A  little  circle  of  his  friends  surrounded  him,  while  the 
rest  of  the  numerous  assembly  quietly  left  the  hall.  Aft- 
erward he  told  Marcus  and  Rebecca  that  he  could  not  ex- 
plain the  weight  which  seemed,  like  a  bewitchment,  to 
have  enchained  his  powers  of  mind  that  evening.  He  had 
come  to  New  York  from  his  house  on  the  Hudson  full  of 
life,  excited  by  the  beautiful,  star-bright  evening,  and  full 
of  a  desire  to  speak.  But  when  he  entered  the  hall,  he 
had  become  like  a  person  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
and  he  could  not  shake  off  the  heavy,  cramping  i^\.\At^^ 
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which  he  was  disposed  to  ascribe  to  the  magic  influence 
of  some  opposing  evil  spirit. 

When,  however,  I  see  at  times  the  glance  of  Channing's 
eye,  the  fine,  clear  crimson  of  his  cheek,  I  can  not  help 
asking  myself  whether  these  times  of  exaltation  are  not 
the  contents  of  a  dangerous  chalice  which,  while  they  en- 
hance life,  bring  death  all  the  nearer:  the  Frometilieiu 
spirit  which  steals  the  fire  of  heaven  is  compelled  to  pay 
for  it  with  days  of  imprisonment  and  sorrow.  But  who 
could  or  who  would  prevent  the  bird  from  seeking  the 
mountain  even  though  he  become  the  prey  of  the  fowler, 
or  the  silk-worm  from  spinning,  although  she  spins  her 
own  tomb  ?  From  the  very  threads  that  she  spins,  the  hu- 
man race,  after  all,  make  their  holiday  attire. 

On  Monday  my  good  hosts  took  me  to  Miss  Lynch,  who 
lives  in  one  of  the  quiet  and  fashionable  quarters  of  New 
York.  And  for  a  little  time  I  took  leave  of  this  couple, 
so  pure-hearted,  so  happy  in  each  other,  so  infinitely  kind 
to  mc.  But  I  shall  return  to  them ;  with  them  I  shall 
have  my  headquarters,  and  my  home  whenever  I  return 
into  this  neighborhood  ;  such  was  the  agreement  between 
us  before  we  parted. 

On  Tuesday  I  dined  with  Mrs.  Kirkland,  the  author  of 
that  excellent  and  amusing  book,  "  A  New  Home  in  the 
"West,"  and  saw  in  the  evening  from  sixty  to  seventy  of 
her  friends.  Among  these  was  a  remarkably  agreeable 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  invited  me  to  his  house  there, 
and  who  promised  to  be  my  cicerone  in  that  part  of  the 
Great  AVest.  Mrs.  Kirkland  is  one  of  the  strong  women 
of  the  country,  with  much  a  plomb,  but  with  also  much 
womanliness  both  of  heart  and  soul,  kind  as  a  mother,  a 
friend,  and  fellow-citizen ;  one  whom  I  like,  and  of  a 
character  to  which  I  feel  myself  attracted  ;  her  beautiful 
smile,  and  the  flash  of  her  brown  eve  when  she  becomes 
animated,  betray  the  spirit  which  lives  in  her  book  of  the 
''New  Homef^^  but  over  which  the  misfortunes  and  bur- 
den  of  life  seem  afterward  to  Yiavc  cast  a  veW. 
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On  Wednesday  I  was  taken  to  a  lady-ss  academy,  called 
"  Rutger's  Institute,"  from  the  name  of  the  founder,  and 
here  I  saw  four  hundred  and  sixty  young  girls,  and  some 
excellent  arrangements  for  their  instruction  and  cultiva- 
tion. I  also  heard  and  read  several  compositions  by  the 
young  girls,  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  and  I  could  not  but 
admire  the  perspicuity  of  thought,  the  perfection  of  the 
language,  and,  above  all,  the  living  and  beautiful  feeling 
for  life  which  these  productions  displayed.  G-enius,  prop- 
erly so  called,  I  did  not  find  in  them ;  and  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  that  publicity  which  is  given  to  such  youthful 
efforts.  I  fear  that  it  may  awaken  ambition  and  an  in- 
clination to  give  importance  to  literary  activity,  which 
befools  many  young  minds,  while  so  few  are  possessed  of 
the  divine  gift  of  genius  which  alone  makes  literature,  as 
well  as  authors,  good  for  any  thing.  I  fear  that  it  causes 
them  to  forget,  for  a  mer  ^,  show  of  life,  the  beauty  of  that 
life  of  which  Byron  speaks  in  these  glorious  lines : 

Many  arc  poets,  but  without  the  name ; 
Many  are  poets  who  have  never  penned 
Their  inspirations,  and  perchance  the  best ; 
They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

They  compressed 
The  god  within  them,  and  regained  the  stars, 
Unlaurelled  upon  earth,  but  far  more  Ijlossed 
Than  those  who  arc  degraded  by  the  jars 
Of  passion  and  their  frailties  linked  to  fame. 
Conquerors  of  high  renown,  but  full  of  scars. 

I  have  also  taken  the  liberty  of  expressing  this  in  a  lit- 
tle preface  which  I  have  been  asked  to  write  for  these 
productions,  which  are  about  being  published.  And  in 
any  ca.se,  these  words  of  Goethe,  in  "  Faust,"  apply  to  all 
writers : 

First  we  should  live  ;  we  afterward  may  write. 
These  younff  girls  may  be  said  as  yet  scarcely  to  havo 
liveil.  known,  thought  enouijh  to  writn  of  thoir  own  ex- 
perience, their  own  faith  and  conviction.     They  nvtMc,  aa 
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people  sing,  by  the  ear.  It  ia  good,  it  is  oxceUent  that 
every  one  should  early  learn  to  disentangle  their  thong^tsi 
to  express  themselves  well  and  olearly,  and  for  this  pnx^ 
pose  are  these  trials  of  authorship  oommendable.  Bat 
the  publicity,  the  having  them  printed,  the  trumpeting 
them  abroad,  the  rewarding  them,  and  so  on,  can  that  also 
be  good  for  the  young,  for  any  one,  or  for  any  thing? 

True  genius  will,  in  its  own  way  and  its  own  time, 
make  for  itself  a  path  to  praise  and  renown, 

For  it  is  a  god ; 

Its  own  course  it  knoweth, 

And  the  paths  through  the  douds. 

After  having  gone  through  the  Institute,  and  taken 
breakfast  with  the  family  whoso  name  it  bears,  and  which 
seems  to  belong  to  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  class  of 
the  city,  I  dined  with  the  N.'s,  whom  you  may  remem- 
ber were  with  us  at  Aersta,  and  who  had  now  kindly  in- 
vited me  to  their  house.  They  wished,  also,  to  take  me  to 
the  opera  this  evening,  but  Miss  Lynch  was  going  to  have 
a  large  party,  where  I  was  t-o  bo  introduced  to  people,  and 
people  were  to  be  introduced  to  me,  and  I  drove,  therefore, 
to  the  house  to  act  the  parrot  in  a  great  crowd  of  people 
till  toward  midnight.  These  introductions  are  very  wea- 
risome ;  because  I  must  for  a  hundred  times  reply  to  the 
same  questions,  and  these  for  the  most  part  of  an  unmean- 
ing and  trivial  character,  just  as  people  would  put  to  a 
parrot,  whoso  answers  are  known  beforehand ;  for  exam- 
ple: Had  you  a  good  passage  from  England?  How  do 
you  like  New  York?  How  do  you  like  America?  How 
long  have  you  been  here?  How  long  do  you  think  of  re- 
maining? Where  are  you  going  to  from  here?  and  such 
like. 

It  is  true  that  numbers  of  really  kind  and  good-hearted 
people  come  to  see  me,  and  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  feel- 
ing which  brings  many  others ;  but  there  are  too  many. 
It  ia  an  actual  whirl  of  presentations  and  scraps  of  oon 
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versation,  which  serves  no  other  parpose  than  to  make  the 
soul  empty  and  the  hody  weary.  A  good  earnest  oonver- 
sation  with  an  earnest  person  would  be  a  refreshment. 
Bat  scarcely  could  I  have  begun  such  an  one  before  I  must 
torn  round  my  head  again  to  reply  to  the  question,  Had  yon 
a  good  passage  ?  or  What  do  you  think  of  New  York  ? 
or  How  do  you  like  America? 

Such  fetes  as  these  are  one's  ruin !  And,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  am  taken  up  with  visits,  letters,  and  notes,  invita- 
tions, autographs,  so  that  I  have  no  time  for  myself.  I 
had  this  morning  a  charming  visit  from  a  little  lady  doc- 
tar,  that  is  to  say,  a  lady  who  practices  the  healing  art,  a 
Miss  H.  H.,  *'  female  physician,"  as  she  calls  herself,  from 
Boston,  who  invited  me  to  her  house  there,  insisted  upon 
it  that  I  must  come,  would  not  let  me  escape  till  I  had 
promised,  and  was  all  the  time  so  full  of  animation,  and 
80  irresistibly  merry,  that  wo,  she,  and  I,  and  the  whole 
company,  burst  into  one  peal  of  laughter  after  another. 
There  was  besides  so  much  that  was  excellent  and  really 
sensible  in  what  she  said,  and  I  felt  that  there  was  so  much 
heart  in  the  zealous  little  creature,  that  I  could  not  help 
liking  her,  and  made  her  the  promise  as  she  wished.  With 
her  was  another  lady,  as  quiet  as  she  was  active,  a  female 
professor  of  phrenology,  who  wished  to  get  hold  of  my  head. 
But  my  poor  head  has  now  enough  to  do  to  hold  itself  up 
in  the  whirl  of  company  life. 

I  have  passed  the  forenoon  in  making  visits  with  Mrs. 
Kirkland,  and.  at  six  o'clock  I  went  to  dine  with  Consul 
Habicht,  our  Swedish  consul  in  New  York,  who  is  very 
agreeable  and  polite,  but  who  dines  so  horribly  late.  In 
the  morning  I  shall  be  taken  by  a  lively  lady,  Mrs.  L.,  to 
her  country  seat  on  the  Hudson,  and  on  Saturday  I  return 
to  see  a  great  number  of  people  at  Miss  Lynch's.  And 
thus  is  every  day  occupied  for  the  whole  time. 

Sunday  the  I8th.  And  now,  for  a  short  time  before 
going  to  chuich,  let  me  converse  a  little  with  my  XgaW^. 
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Do  yoa  know  that  it  is  really  remarkable  what  I  have 
gone  through,  both  as  regards  people  and  things.  I  am 
beginning  to  have  an  esteem  for  myself.  But  it  is  really 
necessary  to  be  strong  as  a  stranger  and  a  guest  in  this 
country. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  Mrs.  L.  (an  excellent  type  of 
the  exuberantly  youthful  life  of  the  people  of  the  New 
World)  fetched  me  and  Miss  Lynch  to  her  villa  on  the 
Hudson.  But  firstly,  we  had  to  pay  a  morning  visit  to 
a  ricli  lady,  who  had  a  morning  reception,  then  to  a  little 
(Quaker  lady  eighty-four  years  old,  the  handsomest  little 
old  woman  I  ever  saw,  and  who,  in  her  delicate,  white 
Quaker  garments  and  muslin,  seemed  to  me  like  a  living 
holiday.  I  made  a  sketch  of  her  head  in  my  album,  to 
Mrs.  L.'s  great  delight,  who  desired  people  to  come  and 
look  at  the  old  lady,  and  at  mc  as  I  sketched  her. 

After  this  we  drove  to  a  great  lunatic  asylum,  Bloom- 
ingdale,  as  it  is  called.  And  here  I  was  delighted — de- 
lighted by  the  affectionate  consideration  for  the  patient 
which  is  shown  in  every  thing,  and  which  treats  these, 
the  earth's  most  unfortunate  beings,  as  the  children  of  the 
family.  Music  is  heard  in  many  of  the  rooms,  for  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  pianos  in  the  establishment ; 
and  the  feeble  mind  seemed  especially  to  enjoy  the  relax- 
ation it  thus  obtained.  AVithout,  flowers  were  cultivated 
and  planted  in  garden  bcd^  (within,  the  ladies  also  made 
flowers.)  There  was  also  a  museum  of  minerals,  shells, 
stuflbd  birds,  and  other  animals,  besides  a  library  and 
other  things  :  all  calculated  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
diseased  mind,  and  to  turn  it  from  its  morbid  self-observ- 
ation to  the  observation  of  other  objects,  and  to  occupy  it 
therewith.  The  park  which  surrounds  the  house  is  largo 
and  beautiful ;  and  the  patients  may  w^ander  undisturbed 
in  its  many  alleys,  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and 
rest  on  the  benches  under  the  trocs.  The  flowers  were  a 
real  luxury  here,  and  on  all  hands  one  met  with  agreeable 
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objects,  with  the  exoeption,  of  course,  of  the  poor  lunatics 
themselves.  Nay,  even  in  them  also,  for  in  them  one 
sees  objects  of  much  mercy — ^mercy  which  produces  the 
most  beautiful  results,  because  the  method  which  is  uni- 
versally adopted  in  the  United  States  for  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  operates  so  beneficially  that  their  recovery  be- 
longs to  the  rule,  incurable  insanity  forming  the  excep- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  if  on  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
the  patient  has  been  immediately  placed  in  one  of  these 
excellent  asylums. 

From  this  asylum  we  continued  our  way  into  the  coun- 
try ;  our  hostess  continually,  as  we  drove  along,  spring- 
ing out  of  the  carriage,  now  to  fetch  a  basket  with  cakes 
and  other  things  for  her  housekeeping,  now  for  bouquets 
for  Hiss  Lynch  and  myself.  At  length  we  came  to  the 
beautiful  villa  on  the  Hudson,  where  we  found  a  large  fam- 
ily party  assembled,  and  where  Mr.  L.,  a  kind  old  gentleman 
and  a  Quaker,  just  as  quiet  in  body  and  mind  as  his  wife 
was  restless,  was  waiting  dinner  for  us — a  substantial 
and  delicious  dinner,  as  were  all  the  dinners  I  saw  in  this 
country.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  party  of  about  sixty 
persons.  It  was  more  agreeable  than  I  expected,  and  fa- 
tigued me  less.  But  ah !  how  these  Americans,  and  in 
particular  these  lady  Americans,  do  ask  question  upon 
question  !  My  gay  hostess — a  sort  of  Amelia  A.,  but  with 
yet  higher  "  spirits" — refreshed  and  amused  me.  She  was 
so  full  of  unaffectedly  fresh  life.  Thus,  for  example,  she 
sung,  and  very  woU  too  ;  but  there  was  a  part  of  the  song 
which  was  evidently  too  high  for  her  voice,  and  when  she 
came  to  this  a  second  time,  she  stopped  short,  just  as  if 
the  notes  had  stuck  fast  in  her  throat,  rose  up  and  left  the 
piano,  as  much  untroubled  as  if  she  had  been  singing 
alone  to  herself,  and  went  and  chatted  and  laughed  with 
various  people  in  the  company.  This  was  all  very  sweet 
and  fresh.  Mr.  L.  is  a  handsome,  fatherly  old  gentleman, 
whom  I  like  much.     lie  is  his  wife's  second  husband  ; 
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and  beneath  this  family  life  there  is  a  romantic  love-storyi 
more  beautiful  and  noble  than  one  generally  finds  in  writ- 
ten romances. 

I  slept  well,  and  awoke  by  seeing  a  strong  red  light 
shining  through  the  Venetian  shutters  of  my  window.  I 
thought  of  fire,  and  sprang  up.  But  it  was  the  crimson 
light  of  sunrise  which  glowed  with  pale  red  flames  in  the 
eastern  heavens,  above  the  green  heights,  above  the  calm 
mirror-like  river,  and  the  white  sails  quietly  sleeping,  and 
which  now,  as  it  were,  shook  off  sleep,  awoke  by  its 
splendor.  It  was  enchantingly  beautiful.  I,  too,  shook 
off  sleep,  both  of  body  and  mind,  at  this  glorious  spectacle ; 
this  Aurora  which  kissed  and  transfigured  every  thing, 
living  or  dead  !  For  such  sights  and  such  scenes  is  King 
David's  song  of  praise  alone  available.  "  Sing  to  the  Lord 
a  new  song !     Sing  to  the  Lord  all  the  earth  !" 

That  beautiful  morning  hour  passed  by,  and  I  went 
down  to  breakfast.  Then  began  the  torment  of  the  day, 
with  company  both  in  doors  and  out,  and  the  eternal  ques- 
tions, which  did  not  leave  me  a  moment's  peace,  and  which 
interrupted  every  dawning  sentiment  of  delight  in  the 
lovely  landscape.  Some  handsome  young  girls,  in  par- 
ticular, drove  me  almost  to  desperation  by  their  "  Miss 
Bremer,  have  you  seen  the  telegraph  there,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  ?"  '*  Miss  Bremer,  do  you  see  the  rail- 
way down  there  ?"  "  Miss  Bremer,  do  you  see  the  splen- 
did foliage  on  the  river  banks?"  And  "Miss  Bremer, 
have  you  such  in  Sweden  ?" 

To  hear  and  to  have  to  answer  such  questions  as  these 
two  or  three  times,  is  quite  too  much ;  but  if  they  are 
repeated  six  or  seven  times,  and  one  does  not  see  any 
end  to  it !  At  length,  quite  worn  out  by  it,  I  told  Mrs.  L. 
that  I  could  not  bear  company  in  the  morning,  but  that 
during  this  time  I  must  be  a  little  alone;  she  took  it  well 
and  kindly — mentioned  it  to  the  young  girls,  who  also 
were  very  amiable  about  it,  and  left  me  in  peace.     But 
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1  tear  that  the  young  have  lived  with  Nature  as  if  they 
heard  her  not,  and  forgot  her  for  rail-roads  and  outward, 
glittering  things,  and  see  not  in  her  an  instructress  and  a 
friend.  If  it  were  not  so,  they  would  talk  less  and  listen 
more,  or  have  a  little  more  reflection.  But  it  is  not  their 
fault. 

In  the  forenoon  I  drove  round  in  the  carriage  with  my 
hostess,  Bancroft  the  historian,  and  Anne  Lynch,  to  call 
on  several  of  the  neighbors.  I  saw  in  their  beautiful 
villas  a  vast  amount  of  comfort,  and  even  the  exquisite 
luxury  of  pictures  and  statues ;  met  in  one  place  with  a 
horrible  lion-hunter,  who  tormented  us  with  talk,  albums, 
the  desire  for  autographs  and  subscriptions,  and  so  on,  and 
persecuted  us  even  to  our  carriage,  whither  we  had  betaken 
ourselves,  calling  after  Mr.  Bancroft  to  know  where  he  lived. 
'^  Drive,  drive !"  cried  we,  laughing,  and  so  drove  as  fast 
as  we  could  to  the  so-called  ''High  Bridge,"  where  a  glo- 
rious natural  scene  met  our  eyes.  Yes,  the  scenery  of  this 
New  World  seems  to  me  rich  and  beautiful,  if  one  could 
only  see  it  in  peace,  and  with  time  for  reflection !  But 
here,  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  people  seem  obliged 
every  moment  to  turn  their  heads  or  their  attention  to  the 
Croton  Aqueduct,  which  conveys  water  from  Croton  to  New 
York,  a  magnificent  and  excellent  work,  invaluable  to  the 
great  city,  but  which  gave  me  a  deal  of  trouble!  But 
now  to  proceed  on  our  drive.  Our  hostess  talked,  and 
laughed,  and  joked  the  whole  time,  in  her  overflowing 
animation  and  merriment.  The  carriage  jumped  over 
stock  and  stone  along  the  bad  road,  like  a  leaping  calf.  I 
sat  silent  and  patient,  out  of  sheer  fatigue.  Thus  drove 
we  round  the  country  and  shore,  and  at  length  back  to 
dinner,  to  see  company,  write  autographs,  and  so  on ;  then 
drove  at  full  gallop  to  New  York,  where  the  Downings 
were  to  meet  me  and  a  great  party  at  Miss  Lynch's.  To 
this  house  on  the  Hudson,  also,  and  to  this  lady,  did  I 

promise  to  return  next  anmmer,  tx)  go  with  her  \o  \vet  W 
Vn/.,  J. — E 
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ther's  large  farm,  where  she  was  brought  op,  and  where 
her  father  and  sisters  still  lived.  Yes,  we  were  to  do  a 
deal  together.  But  ah  I  the  exuberantly  ardent  lady,  who 
I  think  might  prevent  the  Hudson  from  freezing,  I  feel 
myself  like  a  feeble  fly  beside  her,  and  can  not  bat  remem- 
ber the  story  of  "ie  pot  de  fer  et  le  pot  de  terre." 

The  Downings  were  already  in  Miss  Lynch's  parlor 
when  I  arrived.  I  was  so  glad  to  see  them,  and  to  be 
able  to  pour  out  my  heart  to  them  in  full  freedom,  that 
all  at  once  I  felt  myself  rested.  And  if  you  had  seen  me 
a  few  hours  later  in  a  company  of  about  a  hundred  people, 
you  would  not  have  imagined  that  a  few  hours  before  I 
had  been  weary  and  completely  knocked  up.  Only  to  see 
the  Downings  revived  me,  to  say  nothing  of  various  beau- 
tiful acts  of  kindness  on  their  part.  Mr.  Downing  looked 
so  well  this  evening,  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  people  by  his  remarkable  and  distinguished  appear- 
ance, as  he  wandered  among  the  crowd  with  his  reserved 
•4emeanor,  his  deep  and  speaking  eye,  his  half  shy,  half 
proud  expression.  The  company  at  Miss  Lynch's  this 
evening  was  remarkably  handsome :  I  saw  some  splendid 
toilets  and  some  splendid  figures  among  the  ladies.  The 
men,  in  a  general  way,  are  not  handsome ;  but  they  have 
a  manly  appearance — ^have  good  foreheads,  bright  eyes,  a 
cheerful  and  determined  manner.  The  hostess  herself,  in 
an  elegant  white  dress,  exactly  suited  to  her  slender  and 
well-made  figure,  and  with  a  white  flower  in  her  hair, 
ornamenting  that  simply  beautiful  and  graceful  head,  was 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  forms  in  the  company,  moving 
about  lightly  and  freely  as  a  bird,  introducing  people  to 
one  another,  mingling  them  in  conversation  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  always  gave  pleasure,  with  those  happy  words  and 
expressions  which  some  people  can  never  hit  upon,  let 
them  seek  ever  so  much,  but  which  others  can  hit  upon 
without  seekini^  for;  ami  Anne  Lynoli  is  oiio  of  these. 

/  distinguished  myself  peculiarly  a.s  a  fluwcr-distribu- 
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ter.  I  had  reoeivod  a  great  namber  of  flowers  to-day,  and 
I  was  thus  enabled  to  give  a  little  bouquet  of  flowers  to 
one  and  another  lady  in  company.  This  flower-distribu- 
tion pleased  me  greatly,  because  it  furnished  me  with  an 
opportunity  of  saying,  or,  at  all  events,  of  looking  a  little 
kindness  to  many  a  one.  And  this  is  nearly  the  only  thing 
I  can  return  for  all  the  kindness  which  I  receive  here. 

Among  the  guests  of  the  evening  I  remember,  in  par- 
ticular, an  agreeable  Mrs.  Osgood,  one  of  the  best  poetess- 
es of  the  United  States,  not  only  for  her  beautiful,  speak- 
ing eyes,  her  manner  and  style  of  expression,  both  so  full 
of  soul,  but  also  because  she  placed  in  my  hands  her  fan, 
saying  that  it  must  remind  me  of  *'  Fanny."  All  the  la- 
dies in  this  country  use  fans,  and  flutter  and  maneuver  a 
great  deal  with  them ;  but  I  as  yet  had  not  furnished  my- 
self with  one.  I  remember  also,  in  particular,  a  gentle- 
man with  splendid  eyes,  and  frank,  cordial  manner,  whom 
I  wbhed  I  could  have  had  more  conversation  with,  for 
there  was  evidently  both  genius  and  heart  in  him.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  New  York,  and  is  named  Hawks.  This  was 
as  yet  the  most  entertaining  evening  party  I  had  been  to 
in  this  country. 

Later.  I  have  now  been  to  church  with  Mrs.  Kirkland, 
and  have  heard  one  of  the  best  sermons  I  ever  heard :  no 
narrow-minded  sectarian  view  of  religion  and  life,  but  one 
in  which  the  church — a  regular  cathedral  church — arch- 
ed itself  over  life,  as  the  dome  of  heaven  arches  itself  over 
earth  and  all  its  creatures ;  a  large-minded  sermon,  such 
as  properly  beflts  the  New  World,  that  great  new  home 
for  all  the  people,  and  all  the  races  of  the  world.  Bergfalk 
was  also  among  the  audience,  and  was  as  much  struck 
as  I  was  with  the  sermon  and  the  preacher,  Mr.  Bellows. 

I  am  now  going  to  dine  with  my  friends,  the  Down- 
ings,  at  the  Aator  House ;  and  the  evening  I  spend  with 
a  family  of  the  name  of  S.  To-morrow  I  go  to  a  ^tolyxA 
dinner,  and  in  the  evening  to  the  o})era. 
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Thursday,  Is  there  in  this  world  any  thing  more  wea- 
risome, more  dismal,  more  intolerable,  more  indigestibloy 
more  stupefying,  more  unbearable,  any  thing  more  calon- 
lated  to  kill  both  soul  and  body,  than  a  great  dinner  at 
New  York?  For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  there  is.  PeO' 
pie  sit  down  to  table  at  half-past  five  or  six  o'clock ;  they 
are  sitting  at  table  at  nine  o'clock,  sitting  and  being  served 
with  the  one  course  after  another,  with  the  one  indigest- 
ible dish  after  another,  eating  and  being  silent.  I  have 
never  heard  such  a  silence  as  at  these  great  dinners.  In 
order  not  to  go  to  sleep,  I  am  obliged  to  eat,  to  eat  with- 
out being  hungry,  and  dishes,  too,  which  do  not  agree 
with  me.  And  all  the  while  I  feel  such  an  emotion  of 
impatience  and  wrath  at  this  mode  of  wasting  time  and 
God's  good  gifts,  and  that  in  so  stupidly  wearisome  a 
manner,  that  I  am  just  ready  to  fling  dish  and  plate  on 
the  floor,  and  repay  hospitality  by  a  sermon  of  rebuke,  if 
I  only  had  courage  enough.  But  I  am  silent,  and  suffer, 
and  grumble,  and  scold  in  silence.  Not  quite  beautiful 
this ;  but  I  can  not  help  it !  I  was  yesterday  at  one  of 
these  great  dinners — ^a  horrible  feast !  Two  elderly  gen- 
tlemen, lawyers,  sat  opposite  me,  sat  and  dozed  while 
they  opened  their  mouths  to  put  in  the  delicacies  which 
were  offered  to  them.  At  our  peasant- weddings,  where 
people  also  sit  three  hours  at  table,  there  are,  neverthe- 
less, talk  and  toasts,  and  gifts  for  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and  fiddlers  to  play  in  every  dish;  but  here  one 
has  nothing  but  the  meat.  And  the  dinners  in  Denmark ! 
I  can  not  but  think  of  them,  with  their  few  but  excellent 
dishes,  and  animated,  cheerful  guests,  who  merely  were 
sometimes  too  loud  in  their  zeal  for  talking,  and  making 
themselves  heard ;  the  wit,  the  joke,  the  stories,  the  toasts, 
the  conversations,  that  merry,  free,  lively  laisser  aller^ 
which  distincTuishes  Danish  social  life;  in  truth,  it  was 
Champagne — Champairne  for  soul  and  body  at  the  cnter- 
tainments  there ! — the  last  at  which  I  was  present  in  Eu- 
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rope  before  I  came  hither.  But  these  entertainments  here ! 
they  are  destined  to  hell,  as  Heiberg  says,  in  "  A  Sonl  aft- 
er Death,"  and  they  are  called  ^^  the  tiresome.^^  And  they 
onght  to  be  introduced  into  the  Litany.  On  this  occasioui 
however,  Fortune  was  kind  to  me,  and  placed  by  my  side 
the  interesting  clergyman.  Dr.  Hawks,  who  during  dinner 
explained  to  me,  with  his  beautiful  voice,  and  in  his  lucid 
and  excellent  manner,  his  ideas  regarding  the  remains  in 
Central  America,  and  his  hypothesis  of  the  union  of  the 
two  continents  of  America  and  Asia  in  a  very  remote  age. 
It  was  interesting  to  hear  him,  and  interesting  would  it 
be  to  me  to  see  and  hear  more  of  this  man,  whose  charac- 
ter and  manner  attract  me.  He  also  is  among  those  who 
have  invited  me  to  his  house  and  home,  but  whose  invita- 
tion I  am  obliged  to  decline,  and  in  this  case  I  feel  that 
it  is  a  renunciation  and  loss. 

As  he  led  me  from  the  dinner-table,  I  proposed  to  him 
to  preach  against  such  dinners.  But  he  shook  his  head, 
and  said,  with  a  smile,  ^'  Not  against  dinners,  Miss  Bre- 
mer !" 

Gentlemen,  even  the  best  of  them,  are  decidedly  too 
fond  of  eating. 

When  at  night  I  went  home  with  Anne  Lynch,  the  air 
was  delicious,  and  the  walk  through  this  night  air  and 
in  the  quiet  streets — ^the  causeways  here  arc  broad,  and  as 
smooth  as  a  house  floor — very  agreeable.  The  starry  heav- 
ens— God's  town — stood  with  streets  and  groups  of  glitter- 
ing dwellings  in  quiet  grandeur  and  silence  above  us.  And 
here,  in  that  quiet,  starlight  night,  Anne  Lynch  unfolded 
all  her  soul  to  me,  and  I  saw  an  earnest  and  profound 
depth,  bright  with  stars,  such  as  I  scarcely  expected  in  this 
gay  being,  who,  butterfly-like,  flutters  through  the  life  of 
society  as  in  its  proper  element.  I  had  always  thoneht 
her  uncommonly  agreeable,  had  admired  the  ability  with 
which  she,  without  afllucnce,  and  who,  alone  by  her  tal- 
ents and  personal  endowments,  had  made  for  VveT%i^\t  v\\\dL 
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for  her  estimable  mother,  an  independenoe,  and  by  which 
she  had  become  the  gathering  point  for  the  literary  and 
the  most  cultivated  society  of  New  York,  who  assembled 
once  a  week  in  her  drawing-room.  I  had  admired  also  her 
inoffensive  wit,  her  child-like  gayety  and  good  hnmor,  and 
especially  liked  a  certain  expression  in  her  eye,  as  if  it 
were  seeking  for  something,  "  something  a  long,  long  way 
off,"  even  in  her  apparently  dissipated,  worldly  life ;  in  a 
word,  I  had  liked  her,  had  a  deep  interest  in  her — ^now  I 
loved  her.  She  is  one  of  the  birds  of  Paradise  which  skims 
over  the  world  without  soiling  its  wings  with  its  dust 
Anne  Lynch,  with  her  individuality,  and  her  position  in 
society,  is  one  of  the  peculiar  figures  of  the  New  World. 

The  evening  and  night  parties  which  I  see  here,  are, 
for  the  rest,  not  to  compare  with  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
kind  which  I  have  seen  in  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Here 
there  is  not  space,  nor  yet  flowers  enough,  nor  air  enough. 
Above  every  thing,  I  lack  costume,  character  in  dress. 
The  ladies  are  handsome,  are  well  and  tastefully  dressed, 
but  they  are  too  much  like  one  another.  The  gentlemen 
are  all  dressed  alike.  This  can  not  here  be  otherwise,  and 
it  is  good  and  right  at  the  bottom.  But  it  is  not  good  for 
picturesque  effect.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  the  men- 
tal individuality  is  sufEciently  marked  to  produce  an  out- 
ward impression.     But  to  this  subject  I  must  return. 

At  the  opera  this  evening,  I  saw  a  large  and  handsome 
building ;  splendid  toilets  in  the  boxes,  and  on  the  stage 
a  prima  donna,  as  Desdemona,  against  whom  I  have  noth- 
ing to  object,  excepting  that  she  could  love  such  a  disa- 
greeable Othello.  The  music,  the  singing,  and  the  scen- 
ery all  tolerably  good  (with  the  exception  of  Othello),  but 
nothing  very  good.  One  might  say,  Ce  rCest  pas  ga  !  but 
there  was  nothing  which  would  make  one  think  &est  qa  ! 
like  a  tone,  a  glance,  a  gesture  of  Jenny  Lind. 

A  lecture  was  delivered  last  Sunday  evening,  in  the 
same  hall  where  I  had  heard  Channing,  on  Christian  So- 
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eialism,  by  Mr.  Henry  James,  a  wealthy,  and,  as  it  is  said, 
a  good  man.  His  doctrine  was  that  which  recognizes  no 
right  but  that  of  involuntary  attraction,  no  law  of  duty 
but  that  of  the  artist's  worship  of  beauty,  no  Crod  but  that 
of  the  pantheist,  every  where  and  yet  nowhere — a  doctrine 
of  which  there  is  no  lack  of  preachers  either  in  Sweden. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  which  was  given  ex- 
tempore, with  accordant  life  and  flashing  vivacity,  Chan- 
ning  arose  and  said,  that  '^  if  the  doctrine  which  we  had 
just  heard  enunciated  were  Christian  Socialism,  then  he 
did  not  agree  with  it ;  that  the  subject  ought  to  be  search- 
ed to  the  bottom ;  that  he  considered  the  views  of  the 
speaker  to  be  erroneous,  and  that  on  the  following  Sunday 
he  would  take  up  the  question  in  that  place,  and  show 
them  in  what  the  errors  of  these  views  consisted." 

The  thing  has  excited  attention,  because  both  speakers 
are  fellow-laborers  in  a  newspaper  called  '*  The  Spirit  of 
the  Age,"  and  both  are  men  of  distinguished  talent.  I 
am  glad,  as  I  shall  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
Channing  before  I  leave  New  York,  and  that  on  one  of  the 
moBt  interesting  subjects  of  the  day  and  period. 

The  next  letter  which  you  will  receive  from  me  will  be 
from  the  homes  of  New  England.  Next  Monday  I  set  off 
with  the  S.'s.  One  of  the  first  homes  in  which  I  shall  rest 
afber  the  festival  of  Thanksgiving-day,  will  be  that  of  the 
excellent  and  noble  poet  Lowell.  The  invitation  came 
to  me  from  himself  and  his  wife,  while  I  was  with  the 
Downings.  As  yet  I  have  scarcely  done  any  thing  but 
go  from  one  house  to  another,  interesting,  but  troublesome, 
for  one  must  always  be  charged,  if  not  exactly  with  genius, 
at  least  with  good-humor  and  strength  to  see  company, 
and  to  be  agreeable,  when  one  often  feels  one's  self  so  weary 
as  not  to  be  good  for  any  thing  else  than  to  sit  in  a  corner 
and  be  silent— or  spin.  But,  thank  God  for  all  that  is 
good  and  joy-giving !  And  how  much  more  joyfully 
should  I  spin  this  life  of  festivals  and  living  impie%^B>vow^ 
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if  I  did  but  know  that  you,  my  little  Agatha,  were  joyful 
and  a  little  better.  We  can  not,  however,  expect  very 
much  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  kiss  mamma's  hand, 
and  thank  her  for  that  dear  letter,  and  embraoe  yoa  aoioss 
the  great  waters. 


LETTER   Vl. 

Westborooii^  December  9d,  1849. 

My  dear  LfrTLE  Aoatha, — ^I  now  write  to  you  from  a 
little  town  near  Boston,  while  waiting  for  the  rail-way 
train,  whioh  at  five  o'clock  will  take  us,  that  is  to  say, 
myself,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.,  their  little  son  Eddy,  and  Pro- 
fessor Bergfalk,  whom  I  induced  to  come  with  us.  He 
must  not  begin  here  to  bury  himself  among  books  as  he 
did  in  Sweden :  he  must  go  abroad,  and  see  a  little  of  life 
and  mankind  here  to  begin  with,  and  celebrate  the  festi- 
val of  Thanksgiving — one  of  the  really  national  festivals 
of  the  Americans — in  the  heart  of  the  state  where  it  arose, 
and  where  it  still  is  cordially  maintained.  When  winter 
comes,  he  may  read  to  his  heart's  content  in  his  beloved 
books.  The  truth  is,  Bergfalk  was  not  hard  to  persuade, 
but  came  willingly  and  with  pleasure. 

I  wrote  to  you  last  in  New  York  during  my  warfare 
there.  It  was  very  troublesome  to  me,  and  did  not  meiad 
at  Brooklyn.  Strangers  came  from  morning  to  evening, 
and,  though  many  amiable  people  were  among  them,  I 
longed  many  a  time  merely  to  lie  down  and  sleep.  I 
must,  however,  tell  you  of  the  occasions  when  the  interest 
of  the  moment  chased  away  all  drowsiness  and  fatigue, 
and  made  me  more  awake  than  ever.  Among  these  stands 
foremost  the  evening  of  Channing's  improvised  lecture. 
Last  Sunday  evening  Ghanning  was  fully  himself,  and 
his  discourse  poured  forth  like  a  clear,  rushing  river,  logi- 
cal, perspicuous,  glorious  in  subject  and  in  elaboration. 
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[t  was  to  me  a  spiritual  feast.  He  started  with  the  idea 
of  a  personal  God  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  pantheist, 
every  where  and  nowhere ;  developing  from  that  divine 
personality  the  thence  derived  doctrine  of  duty,  of  social 
law,  of  beauty,  of  immortality  as  applicable  to  every  man, 
to  every  human  society,  and  proved  how  merely  upon  this 
ground  Christian  Socialism,  or  Christian  community, 
could  become  stable,  could  advance  humanity  to  its  high- 
est purpose.  Ghanning  did  not  this  time  interrupt  him- 
self cHice ;  he  did  not  replace  a  single  word,  carried  along 
by  a  continued  inspiration,  sustained  by  an  enthusiasm 
without  extravagance,  without  passion,  never  violating 
the  law  of  beauty,  and  with  a  polemical  creed  which  nev- 
er wounded  the  divine  law.  He  merely  once  said,  in  a 
sixnewhat  sharper  tone,  that  the  ^'  person  who  did  not  in 
his  own  breast  become  conscious  of  the  duality  of  human 
nature,  who  did  not  combat  with  a  lower  self,  is  either 
without  humanity,  or  is  deeply  to  be  pitied." 

The  hall  was  quite  full  of  people,  and  the  profoundest 
attention  prevailed.  At  the  close  of  the  oration  a  circle 
of  congratulating  friends  gathered  around  Channing.  T 
saw  even  the  speaker  of  the  former  evening,  Mr.  H.  James, 
go  forward  to  Channing,  lay  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
as  if  caressingly,  as  he  said  "  You  have  done  me  an  in- 
justice ;  you  have  misunderstood  me !"  He  seemed  pale 
and  agitated,  but  perfectly  kind. 

I  went  in  a  little  carriage  alone  with  Channing  from 
Brooklyn  to  New  York  this  evening,  and  remarked  how 
desirous  he  seemed  of  dissipating  his  thoughts  and  occu- 
pying them  with  subjects  foreign  to  that  of  the  lecture. 
Now,  as  he  took  me  back  to  the  carriage,  and  we  were 
about  to  separate  (he  was  to  remain  in  New  York,  and  I 
was  returning  to  Brooklyn),  I  could  not  avoid  saying  to 
him,  "  How  happy  you  must  have  felt  this  evening  !" 

"  Yes,  oh  yes !"  he  replied,  with  a  half  sigh ;  *'  but 
then  I  have  wounded  Mr.  James !" 

E2 
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Afterward  he  extended  to  me  his  hand,  with  his  beam- 
ing smile,  and  said, 

<<  We  shall  meet  in  the  morning !" 

But  when  comes  that  morning  ?  We  have  now  parted 
for  a  long  time.  Bat  it  is  true,  that  if  one  ever  meets  a 
spirit  like  that  of  Channing,  it  must  he  felt  like  a  meet- 
ing in  the  morning. 

I  reoolleot  one  evening  party  at  the  S.'s  with  especial 
pleasure.  There  were  a  sufficiency  of  space,  air,  flowers, 
and  some  remarkably  agreeable  people.  A  noble,  hand- 
some  Miss  S.  recited  a  poem  vrith  much  pathos  of  voice, 
but  otherwise  altogether  quietly.  She  and  her  handsome 
sister  wore  real  chrysanthemums  in  their  hair.  One  most 
charming  young  girl  played  on  the  piano  one  of  her  own 
compositions,  full  of  sweet  feeling.  Young  C.  sang.  They 
danced  also.  It  was  a  gay,  agreeable  party,  where  each 
performed  some  social  duty,  and  where  all  seemed  to  en- 
joy life,  and  each  other's  society. 

On  Monday  morning  we  set  off,  taking  our  way  through 
Connecticut.  I  left  New  York  and  Brooklyn  with  many 
an  unanswered  letter  of  invitation,  many  unvisited  schools 
and  institutions  coming  speeding  after  me,  as  if  to  lay 
hold  upon  me !  I  had  a  bad  conscience.  1  actually  ran 
away  from  the  battle  of  people.  I  could  not  do  otherwise. 
If  I  had  been  two  people,  I  could  not  have  answered  all 
the  invitations,  calls,  etc.,  and  I  am  only  one !  But  I  shall 
return  to  New  York.  I  must  yet  see  something  more  of  its 
best  and  of  its  worst ;  among  the  latter,  that  portion  of 
the  city  which  is  called  "  Five  Points,"  from  five  streets 
coming  together  at  one  place,  and  where  the  lowest  and 
the  most  dangerous  population  of  the  city  has  its  abode. 
I  asked  Mr.  D.,  in  joke,  whether  he  would  go  through  the 
**  Five  Points"  with  me.  He  answered  decidedly,  "  No." 
Ah !  11  bello  e  il  buono  is  not  there  to  be  met  with. 
But  beyond  the  beautiful  and  the  good  seek  I  for  truth 
and  for  reality  in  every  thing  and  every  where.     I  must 
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^Iso  make  myself  somewhat  better  acquainted  with  the 
five  points  in  the  refined  life  of  New  York ;  for  I  know 
that  there,  as  in  all  great  cities,  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
life  of  the  higher  class  the  five  ugly  and  dangerous  points. 
As  the  first  point,  I  reckon  the  long  and  tiresome  dinners. 

New  York  appears  to  me  outwardly  a  plodding  and 
busy  city,  without  beauty  and  interest.  There  are  beau- 
tiful and  quiet  parts,  with  beautiful  streets  and  dwellings ; 
but  there  the  life  in  the  streets  is  dead.  On  Broadway, 
again,  there  is  an  endless  tumult  and  stir,  crowd  and  bus- 
tle, and  in  the  city  proper  people  crowd  as  if  for  dear  life, 
and  the  most  detestable  fumes  poison  the  air.  New  York 
b  the  last  city  in  the  world  in  which  I  would  live.  But 
it  is  also  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  vast  hotel,  a  caravan- 
serai both  for  America  and  Europe.  Besides,  it  is  true 
that  I  always  felt  myself  there  in  such  a  state  of  combat 
and  so  fatigued,  that  I  had  not  time  to  look  around  for 
any  thing  beautiful.  But,  thank  Heaven!  I  know  Brook- 
lyn, and  there  I  could  both  live  and  sleep. 

And  now  let  us  proceed  on  our  way  through  the  valleys 
of  Connecticut  to  the  small  homes  of  New  England,  the 
home-land  of  the  earliest  pilgrims. 

In  the  afternoon  we  reached  Hartford.  We  were  in- 
vited for  the  evening  to  Mrs.  Sigoumey's,  the  author  of 
''  Pleasant  Memories  from  Pleasant  Lands ;"  and  here  I 
shook  hands  with  the  whole  town,  I  believe — from  the 
bishop,  a  handsome  old  prelate,  to  the  school-girl,  and 
played  my  usual  part  in  society.  Mrs.  Sigourney,  a  very 
kind  little  sentimentalist,  but  a  very  agreeable  lady, 
dressed  in  green,  about  fifty  years  old,  with  a  good  mother- 
ly demeanor,  would  perforce  keep  me  with  her  all  night, 
and  I  could  not  go  back  to  my  excellent  chamber  at  the 
hotel,  which  I  would  so  gladly  have  done,  where  I  might 
rest  and  have  been  silent.  In  the  morning,  however,  I 
forgot  the  little  annoyance  in  breakfast  and  conversation 
with  my  kind  hostess  and  her  agreeable,  ou\y  Aa\\<j^\v\\ 
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The  sun  shone  into  the  room,  and  the  whole  had  the  ohar- 
acter  of  a  good  home  made  warm  by  love.  In  sadh  homes 
I  always  do  well,  and  I  should  have  liked  to  have  stayed 
longer  with  Mrs.  Sigonmey  had  it  been  possible.  At  part^ 
ing,  she  presented  me  with  a  handsome  volume  of  her  ool- 
leoted  poetical  works^  and  therein  I  read  a  poem  called 
^'  Our  Country,"  for  which  I  could  have  kissed  her  handy 
so  beautiful  was  it,  and  so  noble  and  so  truly  feminine  is 
the  spirit  it  breathes.  As  coming  from  a  woman  and  a 
mother,  there  is  great  beauty  in  the  fblbwing  address  to 
her  native  land : 

Ah,  beautiful  and  gknioua  1  tfaoa  dost  wrap 
The  robes  of  liberty  around  thy  breast. 
And  as  a  matron  watch  thy  little  ones 
Who  from  their  cradle  seek  the  village  school, 
Bearing  the  baptism  on  their  infant  brow 
Of  Christian  faith  and  knowledge ;  like  the  bud 
That,  at  the  bursting  of  its  sheath,  doth  feel 
Pure  dews,  and  heavenward  turn. 

There  is  thy  strength, 
In  thy  young  children,  and  in  those  who  lead 
Their  souls  to  righteousness.    The  mother's  prayer 
With  her  sweet  lisper  ere  it  sinks  to  rest — 
The  faithful  teacher  *mid  a  plastic  group — 
The  classic  halls,  the  hamlet-s  slender  spire. 
From  whence,  as  from  the  solemn  gothic  pile 
Tliat  crowns  the  city*s  pomp,  ascendeth  sweet 
Jehovah's  praise ;  these  are  thy  strength,  my  land ! 
These  are  thy  hope. 

Oh,  lonely  ark,  that  rid'st 
A  tossing  deluge,  dark  with  history^s  wrecks. 
And  paved  with  dead  that  made  not  heaven  their  help, 
God  keep  thee  perfect  in  thy  many  parts, 
Bound  in  one  living  whole. 

After  those  pleasant  morning  hours  I  was  obliged  again 
to  see  people,  and  was  therefore  taken  out  by  my  hostess 
in  a  carriage  to  see  the  town,  which  ap|>ears  to  me  to  be 
well  built  and  well  situated.  The  public  buildings  are 
the  largest  and  the  most  ornamented  of  any  in  the  town. 
But  every  thing,  both  within  and  without,  testifies  of 
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afflaenoe  and  prosperity.  About  noon  I  took  leave  of  my 
friends  at  Hartford,  and  promised  to  come  back. 

It  was  rather  late  when  we  reached  Worcester,  where 
we  had  an  invitation  from  the  mayor,  and  who  this  even- 
ing kept  open  house  in  our  honor.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
we  had  arrived,  we  were  obliged  to  dress  ourselves  and 
go  to  a  grand  party.  As  there  was  a  great  gathering  in 
the  town  of  the  schools  and  the  teachers  of  the  district, 
the  house  was  so  crowded  that  we  could  scarcely  move  in 
the  rooms,  and  myliost  himself  did  not  know  the  names 
of  many  persons  whom  he  presented  to  me.  But  it  was 
all  the  same  to  me,  because  it  is  very  seldom  that  those 
foreign  names  fix  themselves  in  my  memory ;  and  kind 
people  are  all  alike  welcome  to  a  friendly  hand-shaking 
with  me.  We  were  received,  also,  with  beautiful  and 
cordial  songs  of  welcome,  and  with  gifts  of  flowers  from 
handsome  girls  .and  young  men.  I  played  the  Neck's 
polka  to  them,  and  Rebecca  S.  related  to  them,  in  my 
stead,  the  legend  of  the  Neck  and  the  Priest,  the  profound 
sentiment  of  which  never  fisLils  to  impress  the  mind  of  the 
hearer,  and  which  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  popular 
poetry  of  Scandinavia. 

Among  the  guests  in  company  was  the  celebrated  black- 
smith and  linguist,  Elihu  Burrit,  a  very  tall  and  strong- 
limbed  man,  with  an  unusuaUy  lofty  forehead,  large, 
beautiful  eyes,  and,  above  all,  handsome  and  strong  feat- 
ures— a  man  who  would  excite  attention  in  any  company 
whatever,  as  well  for  his  appearance  as  for  the  expression 
of  singular  mildness  and  human  love  which  marks  his 
countenance.  He  had  lately  arrived  here  from  the  Peace 
Congress,  I  believe  in  Paris,  and  talked  about  peace  prin- 
ciples, of  which  much  is  said  and  taught  in  these  the  old- 
est lands  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  I  declared  myself  to  be 
a  friend  of  war,  of  a  good,  righteous  war,  when,  at  least, 
peace  can  not  have  a  great  and  prolonged  life  on  earth. 
But  what  is  now  the  state  of  the  world  during  a  Vou^ 
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peace  ?  Do  not  thousands  of  little  dwarfs  stick  up  their 
heads  and  fight  with  pins  or  pen-points,  sticking  and 
scratching  from  right  to  left,  calling  up  petty-mindedness, 
selfishness,  bitterness,  causing  petty  ai&onts,  wretched 
gratification,  idle  tales,  and  endless  vexation  in  every 
quarter  ?  Is  not  society  broken  up  into  a  thousand  little 
quarrels  and  little  contentions  ?  If  now  a  serious,  honor- 
able  war  occurred,  like  the  giants  who  crush  the  dwariv, 
people  would  then  forget  their  petty  contentions  for  great 
common  interests.  In  these  they  would  again  become 
brothers ;  and  after  the  giants  come  the  gods,  and  with 
them  the  renovation  of  life.*  Mankind  must  evidently 
grow  in  heart  and  in  intelligence ;  and  the  community 
must  perfect  its  work  before  they  talk  about  universal 
peace.     This  must  proceed  from  within. 

Among  the  questions  which  were  this  evening  put  to 
me  was  this :  ^^  What  do  you  think  of  bo  many  people 
coming  to  see  you?"  "  I  wish  that  I  were  handsomer !" 
replied  I,  simply,  and  with  truth. 

Our  host  was  a  man  of  agreeable  person,  frank  and 
kind  as  a  true  American ;  his  wife  was  a  graceful,  agree- 
able woman,  with  the  stamp  of  peacefulness  and  refine- 
ment, which  I  have  frequently  observed  in  the  Q^uaker 
women,  and  which  makes  them  particularly  charming  to 
me.  She  had  lost  an  only  child,  and  had  now  adopted  as 
her  own  a  little  boy,  who  loved  her  as  a  mother,  and  who 
scarcely  could  be  happy  when  away  from  her. 

We  spent  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day  in  visiting 
several  small  homes,  many  of  them  belonging  to  families 
of  Quakers,  which  were  all  distinguished  by  their  order 
and  neatness ;  but  also,  at  the  same  time,  I  fancied  by  a 
something  of  stifihess  and  emptiness  which  would  bo  op- 
pressive to  me.  After  this,  we  continued  our  way  to  Ux- 
bridge,  where  we  were  to  keep  the  Thanksgiving  festival. 

*  \s  translator,  I  beg  to  dissent  considerably  from  tlicse  views  of  Miss 
Brewer. — ^M.  H. 
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1  saw  from  the  rail-road  the  paternal  home  of  Marcus 
S.,  that  Goontry  house  and  home  where  he  had  been 
brought  up  with  many  brothers  and  sisters,  and  to  which 
his  looks  were  now  directed  with  affection.  The  moon 
arose  and  shone  upon  the  waters  of  the  Blackstone  River, 
along  which  the  rail-road  runs.  Lights  glimmered  from 
the  factories  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  I  saw  this 
landscape,  as  in  a  dream,  hour  after  hour,  and  rather  saw 
than  felt  its  beauty,  because  the  motion  and  the  rattle  of 
the  rail-way  carriage  produced  a  fatiguing  and  deafening 
effect. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  with  a  newly-married  couple, 
a  physician  and  his  little  wife,  the  eldest  niece  of  Marcus 
S.  They  had  built  their  house  according  to  one  of  Mr. 
Downing's  designs,  and  laid  out  their  garden  also  after 
his  plan ;  and  here  they  lived  without  a  servant,  the  wife 
herself  performing  all  the  in-doors  work.  This  is  very 
much  the  custom  in  the  small  homes  of  the  New  England 
States,  partly  from  economic  causes,  and  partly  from  the 
difficulty  there  is  in  getting  good  servants.  I  slept  in  a 
little  chamber  without  a  fire-place,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country  ;  but  the  night  was  so  very  cold  that 
I  could  not  sleep  a  wink ;  besides  which,  I  was  visited 
daring  the  long  night  by  some  not  very  pleasing  doubts 
*  as  to  how,  in  the  long  run,  I  should  be  able  to  get  on  in 
this  country,  where  there  is  so  much  that  I  am  unaccus- 
tomed to.  When  the  sun,  however,  rose,  it  shone  upon  a 
little  white  church,  which,  with  its  taper  spire  rising  out 
of  a  pine  wood  upon  a  height  just  before  my  window,  and 
the  whole  landscape  lit  up  by  the  morning  sun,  presented 
so  fresh,  so  Northern,  so  Swedish  an  aspect,  that  it  warm- 
ed my  very  heart,  and  I  sainted  Thanksgiving-day  with 
right  thankful  feelings.  The  whole  scene,  with  its  hills 
and  its  valleys  now  brightened  by  the  morning  sun,  actu- 
ally resembled  tiie  scenery  around  us,  and  I  thought  of 
the  Christmas  morning  at  our  church,  with  iU  Wtwviv^ 
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oandles ;  the  pine  wood,  and  the  lit-np  oottages  within  it, 
the  peasants,  the  sledges  with  their  little  bells,  and  all  the 
oheerfal  life  of  the  sacred  Christmas  time  I  But  our  little 
red-painted  oottages  were  ohanged  into  small  white  hoosesi 
whioh  looked  mnoh  more  afflnent 

My  hands  were  so  bennmbed  with  eold|  that  I  had  dif- 
ficulty in  dressing,  and  was  all  in  a  shiver  when  I  went 
down  to  breakfiEist  in  that  little  room,  where,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  stiiliDgly  hot  from  an  iron  stove.  The  break- 
fast, as  is  usual  in  the  country,  was  abundant  and  excel- 
lent; but  I  can  not  believe  that  these  abundant,  hot 
break&sts  are  wholesome. 

After  breakfast  we  went  to  church,  for  this  day  is  re- 
garded as  sacred  throughout  the  country.  The  preacher 
enumerated  all  the  causes  for  thankfulness  whioh  his 
community  had  had,  as  well  publicly  as  privately,  all  the 
good  which  they  had  experienced  since  the  Thanksgiving 
festival  of  the  foregoing  year ;  and  although  he  was  evi- 
dently not  of  a  practical  mind,  and  the  history  of  the  year 
was  given  rather  in  the  style  of  a  chronicle,  "  on  this  sol- 
emn and  interesting  occasion,"  yet,  from  its  subject  and 
purpose,  it  was  calculated  to  engage  the  mind.  Why 
have  not  we — why  have  not  all  people  such  a  festival  in 
the  year?  It  has  grown  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  no- 
bler popular  heart;  it  is  the  ascribing  of  our  highest 
earthly  blessings  to  their  heavenly  Giver.  We  have 
many  publicly  appointed  days  for  prayer,  but  none  for 
thanksgiving :  it  is  not  right  and  noble. 

I  have  inquired  from  many  persons  here  the  origin  of 
this  festival  in  America ;  but  it  is  remarkable  how  little 
people  are  able  to  throw  light  upon  its  historical  com- 
mencement. They  know  merely  that  it  arose  in  the 
"  earliest  times  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  America,"  and 
that  it  has  since  established  itself  in  the  Church  as  the 
expression  of  the  higher  popular  feeling.  I  have,  never- 
thelesa,  heard  it  said — and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  improb- 
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able — that  it  arose  at  the  commenoement  of  the  colony, 
when,  at  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  and  in  the  prospect  of 
approaching  famine^  five  ships  laden  with  wheat  arrived 
from  England ;  that,  therefore,  it  was  for  a  long  time 
the  custom  in  Massachusetts  to  lay,  at  this  festival,  five 
grains  of  com  upon  the  dinner-plate  of  each  gaest,  which 
custom  is  retained  to  this  dliy  in  certain  of  the  parts  of 
the  stata 

The  weather  was  splendid,  but  cold,  as  after  church  we 
walked  through  the  rural  city,  with  its  small  houses  and 
gardens,  and  saw  the  well-dressed  inhabitants  returning 
home  from  church.  Every  thing  testified  of  order  and  of 
easy  circumstances,  without  show  and  luxury.  We  dined 
in  a  large  company,  the  dinner  being  at  once  abundant 
yet  firugal,  at  the  house  of  one  of  Marcus  S.'s  relations. 
We  spent  the  evening  with  his  sister  and  her  family,  who 
own  and  cultivate  a  large  farm  near  Uxbridge,  the  moth- 
er of  onr  doctor's  little  wife ;  and  here  all  the  relations 
were  a.r:iembled.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  a  quiet, 
agreeable,  motherly  woman,  ''lady-like"  in  her  manners, 
as  was  her  sister  at  the  Phalanstery,  and  that  from  nobil- 
ity and  refinement  of  soul,  pleased  me  extremely,  as  did 
all  the  simple,  cordial  people  of  this  neighborhood ;  they 
were  much  more  hearty,  and  much  less  given  to  asking 
questions  than  the  people  I  had  met  with  in  the  great 
city  parties.  We  had  a  great  supper,  with  the  two  in- 
dispensable Thanksgiving-day  dishes,  roast  turkey  and 
pumpkin  pudding.  It  is  asserted  that  the  turkeys  in  the 
states  of  New  England  always  look  dejected  as  the  time 
of  Thanksgiving  approaches,  because  then  there  is  a  great 
slaughter  among  them.  The  clergyman  who  had  preach- 
ed in  the  morning  asked  a  blessing,  which  would  have 
appeared 'too  long  had  it  not  been  for  its  excellence. 

After  supper  the  young  people  danced.  I  taught  them 
the  Swedish  dance  called  "  Viifa  Wallmar,"  and  i»layed 
the  music  for  them,  which  excited  general  applause.     To- 
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ward  midnight  we  returned  to  our  little  home,  Marcus 
and  Rebecca  occupying  my  former  cold  chamber,  and  a 
bed  being  made  up  for  me  in  the  pretty  parlor,  where  I 
had  a  bright  coal  firt  and  a  letter  firom  the  Downings, 
which  made  me  still  warmer  than  the  fire — ^it  was  almost 
too  many  good  things!  Marcus  and  Rebecca  said  Ihat 
they  liked  a  cold  sleeping-room,  and  that  they  were  ac- 
customed to  it ;  and  it  may  be  so ;  but  yet  it  was  very 
kind!  In  the  morning  my  little  hostess  brought  me  a 
cup  of  coffee,  which  she  herself  had  made,  and  waited 
upon  me  in  the  most  sweet  and  kind  manner.  I  was 
thankful,  but  rather  ashamed  ;  nor  would  I  have  permit- 
ted it  had  I  been  younger  and  stronger  than  I  am. 

Bergfalk  had  also  suffered  much  from  the  cold,  although 
lodged  in  excellent  quarters  with  Marcuses  sister. 

Friday  forenoon  we  drove  to  Hopedale  Community,  a 
little  Socialist  settlement  a  few  miles  from  Uxbridge, 
where  also  my  friends  have  relatives  and  acquaintances. 
The  day  was  mild  and  the  air  soft,  and  the  drive  through 
the  yet  verdant  meadows  agreeable.  One  of  Marcus's 
nephews  drove  us. 

Hopedale  Community  is  a  small  settlement  altogether 
founded  upon  Christian  principles,  and  with  a  patriarchal 
basis.  The  patriarch  and  head  of  the  establishment,  Adin 
Ballou,  a  handsome  old  gentleman,  received  us,  surround- 
ed by  a  numerous  family.  Each  family  has  here  its  sep- 
arate house  and  garden.  The  greater  number  of  the  peo- 
ple are  handoraftsmen  and  agriculturists.  Here,  also, 
were  we  received  with  songs  of  welcome  and  flowers 
Here,  also,  I  remarked  in  the  young  people  a  singularly 
joyous  and  fresh  life,  and  it  was  delightful  to  see  the 
happy  groups  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  sunshine  from  one 
comfortable  home  to  another.  The  church  of  the  little 
community,  as  well  as  its  school-house,  struck  me  as  re- 
markably unchurch-like.  Various  moral  aphorisms,  such 
as  "  Hope  on,  hope  ever ;"  "  Try  again,"  and  such  like, 
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might  be  read  upon  the  naked  walls.  For  the  rest,  it  was 
evident  that  the  poetic  element  had  much  more  vitality 
here  than  among  the  community  of  New  Jersey.  The 
moral  element  constituted,  nevertheless,  the  kernel  even 
here,  the  poetic  was  merely  an  addition — ^the  sugar  in  the 
moral  cake. 

We  dined  in  an  excellent  little  home.  They  asked  no 
questions  of  the  guests,  merely  entertained  them  well  and 
kindly.  A  negro  and  his  wife  came  hither  wishing  to  be 
received  as  members  of  the  community.  Hopedale  Com- 
monity  would  suit  me  better  than  the  North  American 
Phalanstery,  partly  from  the  separate  dwellings,  and  part- 
ly from  the  recognition  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  the  patriarch,  who  has  the  appearance  of 
a  man  in  whom  one  might  place  the  most  heartful  confi- 
dence. The  little  community  has  been  in  existence  about 
seven  years,  and  consists  of  about  thirty  families,  com- 
prising in  all  one  hundred  and  seventy  souls.  Every 
member  pledges  himself  to  <'  the  Christian  faith,  non-re- 
sistance, and  temperance."  Adin  Ballou  has  published  a 
work  on  the  right  understanding  of  these  subjects,  which 
he  gave  me. 

Taking  one  thing  with  another,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
life  in  this  home,  and  in  this  community,  was  deficient  in 
gayety,  had  but  few  enjoyments  for  the  intellect,  or  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  most 
truly  estimable,  earnest.  God-fearing,  industrious;  upon 
the  whole,  an  excellent  foundation  for  a  strong  popular 
life.  From  these  small  homes  must  proceed  earnest  men 
and  women,  people  who  take  life  seriously,  and  have  early 
learned  to  labor  and  to  pray.  Hopedale  Community  sim- 
ply describes  its  object  to  be,  '*  a  beginning  upon  a  small 
scale  of  those  industrial  armies  which  shall  go  forth  to 
subdue,  to  render  fruitful  and  to  beautify  the  banen  fields 
of  the  earth,  and  to  make  of  them  worthy  dwelling-places 
for  practical  Christian  communities,  and  the  wider  exten- 
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sion  of  general  improvement  fiir  the  beat  interests  of  maop 
kind."  Praotioal  Christiamty  is  the  watdbpword  of  these 
peaoefdl  oonqaenm.  **  Blessed  are  the  peaoe-makersi  for 
ihey  shall  inherit  the  earth." 

I  shall  for  the  present  write  no  more  ahoat  my  cam* 
paign.  Although  often  amnsed  and  interestedi  I  wondor 
oontinually  whether  I  shall  ever  again  have  any  rest 
There  seems  no  prospeot  of  it,  however.  The  oold  is  now 
also  oome  here,  and  it  is  a  hard  master  to  strive  against. 
To-day  it  is  a  regular  tempest.  I  wonder  how  it  is  with 
you,  my  darling,  and  whether  you  find  yourself  warm  and 
comfortable  in  our  quiet  home  in  Stookholm.  May  yon 
be  so,  my  beloved  Agatha,  and  may  the  vrinter  not  be  too 
severe  for  you ! 

Boston,  December  id 

Here  I  am  now,  my  dear  child,  in  the  midst  of  severe 
oold,  but  in  a  warm  and  handsome  room  in  Revere  House, 
with  a  glowing  fire  to  boar  me  company.  Here  I  am  in- 
stalled by  Marcus  and  Rebecca,  who  merely  exhorted  me 
to  be  comfortable,  and  not  to  want  for  any  thing. 

In  the  forenoon  I  went  with  them  to  church,  and  heard 
a  singular  kind  of  sermon  from  Theodore  Parker,  a  man 
of  powerful  character,  and  richly  gifted  as  a  speaker,  who, 
with  a  strong  and  fearless  spirit,  applies  the  morality  of 
Christianity  to  the  political  and  social  questions  of  the  day 
and  the  country.  He  has  a  Socratic  head,  large,  well- 
formed  hands,  and  hia  whole  being,  expression,  gestures, 
struck  me  as  purely  original — ^the  expression  of  a  determ- 
ined and  powerful  nature. 

I  shall  go  in  the  evening  to  a  Socialist  meeting;  that 
is  to  say,  if  I  do  not  prefer  remaining  in  my  own  room, 
and  enjoying  an  evening's  peace ;  and  if  I  had  requested 
this  of  my  friends,  I  should  have  done  so.  But  I  allow 
myself  to  be  borne  along  with  the  stream  as  long  as  I  am 
able. 

In  the  morning  we  go  to  Emerson's,  who  lives  in  a 
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Utile  city  called  Concord,  at  about  an  hoar's  distance  by 
rail-way  from  Boston ;  and  the  next  day,  or  the  day  fol- 
lowing that,  I  go  to  the  Lowells,  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, a  few  miles  from  this  place,  where  I  remain  some 
days,  and  where  I  shall  more  exactly  determine  my  stay 
in  Boston.  I  have  had  various  invitations  to  different 
&railies,  but  as  yet  have  not  accepted  any.  It  will  be  a 
painful  thing  to  me  to  part  from  these  excellent  people, 
Marcus  and  Rebecca.  They  belong  to  the  best  kind  of 
people,  and  are  infinitely  agreeable  to  live  with. 

My  dear  Agatha !  I  write  very  imperfectly  to  you  about 
both  things  and  people  here;  but  neither  things  nor  people 
here  allow  me  any  time  in  which  to  write  about  them. 
So  much  the  more,  however,  shall  we  have  to  talk  about, 
and  so  much  the  more  shall  I  sometime  have  to  write 
about ;  for  people  and  circumstances  affect  me  powerfully, 
and  in  a  manner  which  astonishes  and  excites  me  greatly. 
I  feel  every  day  how  altogether  necessary  for  my  whole 
life,  and  for  the  development  of  my  moral  and  intellectual 
being,  is  this  American  journey. 

TuemUiffy  December  4th.  Just  returned  from  my  little 

'journey  with  the  S s  and  Bergfalk  to  Concord,  the 

oldest  town  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  residence  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  We  drove  there,  and  arrived  in  the 
midst  of  a  regular  snow-storm.  But  the  rail-way  car- 
riages are  well  warmed,  and  one  sits  there  in  beautiful 
ease  and  comfort,  excepting  that  one  gets  well  shook,  for 
the  rail-roads  here  are  much  more  uneven  than  those  on 
which  I  have  traveled  in  Europe. 

Emerson  came  to  meet  us,  walking  down  the  little  av- 
enue of  spruce  firs  which  leads  from  his  house  bare-head- 
ed amid  the  falling  snow.  He  is  a  quiet,  nobly  grave 
figure,  his  complexion  pale,  with  strongly  marked  feat- 
ures, and  dark  hair.  He  seemed  to  me  a  younger  man, 
but  not  so  handijome  as  I  had  imagined  him ;  his  exterior 
ess  fascinating,  but  more  significant.     He  occupie<l  him- 
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self  with  as,  however,  and  with  me  in  particular,  as  a  lady 
and  a  foreigner,  kindly  and  agreeably.  He  is  a  very  pe- 
culiar character,  but  too  cold  and  hypercritical  to  please 
me  entirely ;  a  strong,  clear  eye,  always  looking  oat  finr 
an  ideal,  which  he  never  finds  realized  on  earth ;  discov- 
ering wants,  short-comings,  imperfections ;  and  too  strong 
and  healthy  himself  to  anderstand  other  people's  weak- 
nesses amd  sufferings,  for.  he  even  despises  suffering  as  a 
weakness  unworthy  of  higher  natures.  This  singularity 
of  character  leads  one  to  suppose  that  he  has  never  been 
ill :  sorrows,  however,  he  has  had,  and  has  felt  them  deep- 
ly, as  some  of  his  most  beautiful  poems  prove ;  neverthe- 
less, he  has  only  allowed  himself  to  be  bowed  for  a  short 
time  by  these  griefs — ^the  deaths  of  two  beautiful  and  be- 
loved brothers,  as  well  as  that  of  a  beautiful  little  boy,  his 
eldest  son.  He  has  also  lost  his  first  wife,  after  having 
been  married  scarcely  a  year. 

Emerson  is  now  married  for  the  second  time,  and  has* 
three  children.  His  pretty  little  boy,  the  youngest  of  his 
children,  seems  to  be,  in  particular,  dear  to  him.  Mrs. 
Emerson  has  beautiful  eyes,  full  of  feeling,  but  the  ap- 
p)ears  delicate,  and  is  in  character  very  different  to  her ' 
husband.  He  interested  me  without  warming  me.  That 
critical,  crystalline,  and  cold  nature  may  be  very  estima- 
ble, quite  healthy,  and,  in  its  way,  beneficial  for  those 
who  possess  it,  and. also  for  others  who  allow  themselves 
to  bo  measured  and  criticised  by  it;  but — ^for  me — Da- 
vid's heart  with  David's  songs  ! 

I  shall  return  to  this  home  in  consequence  of  a  very 
kind  invitation  to  do  so  from  Emerson  and  his  wife,  and 
in  order  that  I  may  see  more  of  this  sphinx-like  indi- 
vidual. 

From  the  worshiper  of  nature,  Emerson — ^who  does  not 
Dolong  to  any  church,  and  who  will  not  permit  his  chil- 
dren to  bo  baptized,  because  he  considers  the  nature  of  a 
child  purer  than  is  commonly  that  of  a  full-grown,  sinful 
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man — ^we  went  to  sleep  at  the  house  of  a  stern  old  Puri- 
tan, where  we  had  long  prayers,  kneeling  with  our  faces 
ta  the  wall.  Elizabeth  H.,  the  only  daughter  of  the  fam- 
ily, is  still  beautiful,  although  no  longer  young,  and  a  very 
noble  and  agreeable  woman.  She  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Emerson's  best-beloved  brother,  and,  after  his 
death,  declined  all  other  matrimonial  oiTers.  She  is  evi- 
dently a  noble  creature,  gifted  with  fine  and  estimable 
qaalities,  and  her  friendship  for  Emerson  seems  to  mo 
something  very  pure  and  perfect.  I  also  hope  to  see  her 
again  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 

It  looked  like  a  true  Swedish  winter  morning,  in  the 
pretty  little  Idyllian  city  of  Concord.  Miss  H.  wont  out 
with  me,  and  we  visited  the  monument  erected  over  the 
first  victim  who  fell  in  the  American  war  of  Independence, 
for  here  he  fell  when  the  first  bloody  contest  occurred.  It 
was  now  nearly  snowed  up,  and  ice  and  snow  covered, 
also,  the  little  river  which  beautifies  the  city,  and  which 
was  called  by  the  Indians  Musketaquid,  ''  the  Grassy 
Biver."  Emerson  has  given  that  name  to  one  of  the 
freshest  and  sweetest  of  his  poems.  Wandering  in  that 
pure  winter  atmosphere,  beneath  trees  covered  with  glit 
tering  snow,  and  by  the  side  of  Elizabeth  H.,  whose  at- 
mosphere is  to  me  as  inspiriting  as  the  pure,  sunny  air, 
made  me  cheerful,  both  soul  and  body.  On  we  rambled  ; 
we  met  Bergfalk,  who  came  quite  warm  in  heart  and  joy- 
ful from  a  ladies'  school  in  the  city,  where  he  had  heard 
the  young  girls  solve  mathematical  problems,  which  ho 
had  been  requested  to  give  them — and  solve  them  easily 
and  well  too.  He  was  quite  charmed  with  the  young 
girls  and  their  teacher,  a  lady  in  the  highest  degree  gen- 
tlewoman-like, as  he  described  her.  Bergfalk  had  made 
a  little  speech  to  express  his  pleasure,  and  the  estimable 
and  agreeable  clergyman,  who  had  accompanied  Bergfalk, 
was  no  less  warm  in  his  praise,  declaring  that  every  pirls' 
school  would  be  delighted  in  the  highest  degree  with  *'  tlio 
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of  him,  and  undorsUod  him  better.  For  the  res^  tiw 
aoqaamtanoe  may  end  aa  it  will ;  I  ahall  be  oalm.  "If 
WQ  are  kindied,  we  shall  meet !"  and  if  not — the  time  ia 
long  sinoe  past  when  I  wished  rmy  maoh  to  pleaae  men. 
I  have  passed  through  the  desert  of  life ;  I  have  hj  my 
own  effi>rt8  fonght,  tbioogh  mooh  diffiool^,  my  way  ap 
to  that  Horeb  from  whose  annunit  I  behold  the  piomiMd 
land ;  and  this  long-soffering  and  fhia  great  joy  have  made, 
for  all  time,  the  ^leodid  figares  of  this  workl,  ita  arowna, 
its  lanreU,  and  its  rosea,  pale  before  my  eyes.  I  may  be 
bsoinated  oi  ohamed  by  them  for  a  moment,  bat  it  is  soon 
orer ;  that  whioh  they  give  makes  me  no  rioher }  that  whioh 
they  take  away  no  poorer ;  and  many  a  time  oen  Z  aay  to 
them  aa  Diogenes  to  Alexander — "Go  out  of  my  sun- 
shine 1"  I  should  not  evoa  desire  to  oome  to  this  proud  ma- 
gi, EmeraoQ,  and  to  see  the  stars  in  hu  heaven,  if  I  had 
notmy  own  beai;en  and  stars,  end  bud,  the  glory  of  wluoh 
be  can  aooroely  nndentand. 


LETTER  TIL 

Hanrard  CoIleg«,  Cambridge,  December  iGth. 

I  CAM  now,  my  beloved  cdiild,  have  a  little  talk  with 
you  in  peaoe.  By  this  time  mamma  and  you  must  know 
of  my  arrival  in  this  ooontry — of  my  first  experience  in 
it,  and  how  well  all  goes  on  with  me ;  hut  I  again  have 
oatAi  a  craving  for  letters  irom  home,  and  am  so  grieved 
to  have  had  but  one  sinoe  I  came  hither,  and  to  have  no 
knowledge  of  how  you  have  recovered  from  your  illness, 
and  how  mamma  ia,  and  all  the  rest  at  home.  I  must, 
however,  soon  hear,  and  Ged  grant  that  all  may  be  well. 

1  wrote  lately  to  you  from  Boston.     I  remained  Uiere 

several  days  with  my  friends,  the  S s,  amid  an  inoea- 

sant  shower  both  of  viaits  and  engagements,  whioh  som^ 
times  amused  ino,  and  sometimes  drove  ine  half  to  dea- 
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peration,  and  left  me  soarcely  time  to  breathe.  A  f«rw  of 
these  days  and  hours  I  shall  always  remember  with  pleas- 
ure.  Among  the  foremost  of  these,  is  a  morning  when 'I 
saw  around  me  the  most  noble  men  of  Massachusetts : 
Aleott,  the  Flatonio  idealist,  with  a  remarkably  beautiful 
silyer-haired  head  ;  the  brothers  Clarke ;  the  philanthro- 
pist, Mr.  Barnard ;  the  poet,  Longfellow ;  the  young,  true 
American  poet,  Lowell  (a  perfect  Apollo  in  appearance), 
and  many  others.  Emerson  came  also,  with  a  sunbeam 
in  his  strong  countenance ;  and  people  more  beautiful, 
more  perfect  in  form  (almost  all  tall  and  well-proportioned), 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find. 

Another  forenoon  I  saw  the  distinguished  lawyer, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  Charles  Sumner,  a  young  giant  in 
perscm ;  Garrison,  one  of  the  principal  champions  of  the 
Abolitionist  cause,  and  who,  therefore,  at  a  time  of  excite- 
ment, was  dragged  by  the  mob  through  the  streets— of 
Boston,  I  believe— with  a  halter  round  his  neck  as  a  male 
factor.  One  sees  in  his  beautiful  countenance  and  clear, 
eagle-eye,  that  resolute  spirit  which  makes  the  martyr. 
Speaking  with  him,  I  told  him  candidly  that  I  thought 
the  extravagance  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Abolitionists, 
their  want  of  moderation,  and  the  violent  tone  of  their 
attacks  could  not  benefit,  but  rather  must  damage  their 
cause.  He  replied,  with  good  temper,  ''  We  must  demand 
the  whole  loaf,  if  we  would  hope  to  get  one  half  of  it !" 

He  expressed  himself  mildly  regarding  the  Southern 
slaveholders,  said  that  he  valued  many  of  them  person- 
ally, but  that  he  hated  slavery,  and  would  continue  to 
combat  with  it  as  with  the  greatest  enemy  of  America. 
And  a  man  who  had  endured  the  maltreatment  of  a  mob 
— ^who  had  borne  the  halter  and  disgrace,  and  has  still 
stood  firmly  as  before,  combating  fearlessly  as  before ;  the 
resolution  and  character  of  such  a  man  deserve  esteem. 
This  gentleman  brought  to  us  two  lately  escaped  slaves, 
William  and  Ellen  Craft.     She  was  almost  white ;  hei 
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ODUDtenancu,  whioh  wbs  rather  sallow,  had  the  features 
of  the  white,  and  though  not  hanilsome,  a  very  intelligent 
expreaaion.  They  had  eacaped  by  meana  of  her  being 
dressed  as  a  man ;  he  acting  aa  her  servant.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  signing  her  name  in  the  travelers' 
books,  for  she  could  not  write,  she  carried  her  right  arm 
in  a  sling,  under  the  ploa  of  having  injored  it.  Thus  they 
had  sucoeeiled  in  traveling  by  rail-way  from  the  Sooth  to 
the  Free  States  of  the  North.  They  appeared  to  be  sin- 
cerely happy. 

"  Why  did  you  escape  from  your  masters  1"  I  asked  ; 
"did  they  treat  you  with  severity  V 

"No,"  replied  she;  "they  always  treated  me  well; 
but  I  fled  from  them  because  they  would  not  give  me  my 
rights  as  a  human  being.  "  I  could  never  learn  any  thing, 
neither  to  read  nor  to  write." 

I  remarkod  in  her  the  desire  for  learning  peculiar  to 
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Imui^  I  will,  At  all  flventa,  sea  and  hear  for  luid  Bgaiiut 
Sis  qaettioD  before  I  join  either  par^.  Jiutioe  and  mod- 
■ration  before  every  thing ! 

I  waa  two  erenings  at  the  theatre,  and  saw  Kin  Char< 
loUa  Cndunan — the  priooipal  aotresa  in  the  United  States 
— in  two  oharaoteiB,  in  which  she  prodaoed  a  great  effect, 
both  here  and  in  England,  namely.  Keg  Henilies  and 
Lady  Haobeth.  Miss  Cnshman,  immediately  on  my  ar- 
rival in  New  York,  had  written  very  kindly  to  me,  o^- 
ing  to  be  any  nse  to  me  in  her  power.  Here,  in  Boston, 
die  {daoed  a  box  at  the  theatre  at  my  serrioe,  whicjii  was 
TSiy  agreeable  to  me,  as  I  ooold  thns  invite  my  friends  to 
aoocMnpany  me.  Hiss  Cnshman  is  a  powerfiil  actress ; 
she  possesses  great  energy,  bnt  is  deficient  in  Ceminine 
grace,  and  wants  more  color  in  her  acting,  espeoialiy  of 
the  softer  tone.  This  has  referenoe  principally  to  her  Ueg 
Herrilias,  which  is  a  fearfol  oreation.  Uisa  Cnshman  has 
represented  in  her  merely  the  witoh,  merely  the  horrible 
in  nature.  But  even  the  most  hmrible  natm«  has  mo- 
ments and  traits  t^beaniy;  it  has  sun,  repose,  dew,  and 
the  song  of  birds.  Her  Heg  Herriliea  is  a  wild  rook  in 
the  sea,  aronnd  which  tempests  are  incessantly  roaring, 
and  whioh  nnoeasingly  oontend  with  clouds  and  waves. 
She  was  also  too  hard  and  masculine  for  Lady  Haobeth. 
It  was  merely  in  the  night  scene  that  her  acting  stmok 
me  as  beantiful,  and  that  deploring  cry  so  fall  of  anguish 
which  she  ntters  when  she  can  not  wash  the  blood  from 
her  hands,  that — I  feel  I  shall  never  forget.  It  thrilled 
throngh  my  whole  being,  and  I  can  still  hear  it ;  I  can 
hear  it  in  gloomy  moments  and  scenes. 

I  like  Miss  Cnshman  personally  very  mooh.  One  sees 
evidently  in  her  an  honest,  earnest,  and  powerful  soul, 
whioh  regards  life  and  her  vocation  with  a  noble  earnest- 
ness. She  has,  throngh  great  difiSouIties,-  made  her  own 
way  to  the  position  whioh,  by  universal  reoognition  and 
with  nniverail  esteem,  she  now  occupies.     She  belongs  to 
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an  vld  Pnritanio  family,  and  after  her  &ther'a  misfortime, 
ehe  supported  by  her  talent,  for  boico  years,  her  mother 
and  her  younger  sister.  She  looks  ahnoat.  better  in  priTate 
than  on  the  stage  j  the  frank  blue  eye,  the  strong,  clever 
forehead,  and  the  honest,  sensible  expression  of  her  vhole 
demeanor  and  conveTsBtion  make  one  like  to  be  with  her. 
I  experienced  much  kindness  and  waim  good-will  in 
Boston,  of  which  I  can  not  now  speak.  Ah !  there  is  no 
want  of  WBrm-heartedness  here,  my  little  Agatha,  and  the 
youthful  spirit  of  the  people  makes  it  very  perceptible. 
But  the  misfortune  is,  that  1  am  but  one  against  many, 
and  that  I  have  not  the  strength  nor  the  disposition  to 
struggle  with  and  against  that  kindness  which  I  feel  to 
be  so  beautiful  and  so  genial  to  my  heart.  The  only  quiet 
hours  which  I  had  in  Boston  were  when  I  was  driving 
along  the  streets  in  a  carriage  to  visit  institutions  or  to  pay 
visits ;  these  days  were  also  agreeable  from  many  things 
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nance,  immediately  got  every  thing  ready  for  their  depart- 
urej  so  that  they  might  set  off  by  rail-way  a  few  hours  afk- 
evward,  and  early  the  following  morning  reach  their  home, 
wh^re  Rebecca  expected  to  find  their  little  boy  dead. 

At  the  same  time  that  they  left,  I  was  to  take  np  my 
quarters  at  tiie  honse  of  the  Swedish  consul,  Benzon.  I 
ooold  not  part  with  them  without  shedding  tears ;  I  had 
been  so  happy  with  them.  They  are  such  exeellent  peo> 
pie,  and  I  was  now  so  sorry  for  them,  alliiough  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  bear  a  sorrow  more  beautifully  than 
they  did  this.  And  besides,  they  had  been  so  inexpressi- 
bly kind  to  me!  I  can  not  describe  it  in  a  letter,  and 
neither  can  I  think  of  it  without  emotion.  To  the  last  I 
had  to  striTe  with  them,  but  in  Tain,  that  I  might  be  al* 
lowed  to  pay  my  expenses  in  Boston.  They  maintained 
that  I  was  their  guest,  and  liius  I  paid  not  the  slightest 
sum  for  my  expensive  and  splendid  living  at  the  Revere 
House  for  three  several  days.  And  their  manner  of  do- 
ing me  tiiis  kindness,  as  '^  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  them- 
selves"— ^nay,  my  Agatha,  I  have  never  seen  its  equal  be- 
fore! 

I  took  it  almost  as  a  certainty  that  my  friends  would 
find  their  little  boy — "  the  baby"— dead,  so  violent  had 
been  the  convulsions  into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  for 
he  was  teething;  and  Rebecca  expected  to  hear  at  the 
door  of  her  home  the  words,  "  He  is  not  here !  he  has 
arisen !"  The  day  after  their  arrival,  however,  came  to 
me  a  telegraphic  message,  with  the  words, 

"  Dear  Friend !  Rejoice  with  us.  Baby  better.  Dan- 
ger nearly  over.  Marcus." 

What  heartfelt  pleasure  this  afforded  me ! 

In  the  evening  I  went  with  Benzon  and  Bergfalk,  to- 
gether with  a  young  Mr.  K.,  an  agreeable  and  witty  man, 

a  firiend  of  the  S s,  to  a  concert  given  by  the  "  Musical 

Fund  Society,"  and  was  admitted  by  a  free  ticket,  whvdi 
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would  admit  myaolf  and  my  friends  during  the  whole  of 
the  winter.  And  there  I  heard  Beethoven's  Fourth  Sym- 
phony excellently  performed  by  a  nnmerons  oiohestxa. 
The  second  adagio  in  this  seized  upon  me  with  extraor- 
dinary power.  Ah !  who  taught  this  man  thus  to  nnder- 
Btand  tJie  inmost  life  of  the  heart,  its  strivings  upward, 
its  depressions  and  reasoendings,  its  final  confliot,  resolnte 
endeavor,  and  ultimate  victory !  No  instrumental  mnsio 
makes  upon  me  a  mt^e  profound  impression  than  this  glt^ 
lions  adagio.  Its  tones  were  to  me  like  the  history  of  my 
own  sonl. 

On  Sunday  I  again  heard  Theodore  Parker  preooh.  He 
made  a  full  and  free  oonfession  of  his  faith,  and  I  was  re- 
joiced to  see  his  hones^  and  courage,  although  I  aoold 
not  rejoice  at  the  oonfeasitMi  of  faith  in  itself,  which  was 
a  very  imperfect  recognition  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
and  which  acknowledged  in  Christ  merely  a  human  and 
moral  teacher,  although,  as  iiuch,  the  model  and  the  ideal 
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place  in  the  chnrchesy  and  conversation  is  carried  on, 
which  is  not  only  unpleasant,  but  quite  out  of  place. 

In  the  aftemocm,  Benzon  read  aloud  to  Mr.  K.,  Berg- 
fidk,  and  myself,  an  <<  Essay  on  the  American  Mind,"  by 
a  Mr.  Whipple ;  it  is  written  in  a  lively  manner,  takes 
broad  views,  and  is  not  without  m^ks  of  genius.  It  has 
been  very  much  talked  about,  and  furnished  us  also  with 
matter  fot  oonversation. 

In  the  evening  I  had  a  visit  from  Theodore  Parker.  I 
am  00  great  a  lover  of  courage  in  all  forms,  and  of  every 
nnreswved  expression  of  opinion  and  belief,  that  I  extend- 
ed my  hand  to  Parker,  thanking  him  cordially  for  his  can- 
dor. But  I,  nevertheless,  told  him  frankly  my  objections 
to  his  Ghristology,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  quiet  con- 
troversy. I  jfound  Parker  extremely  agreeable  to  converse 
with,  willing  to  listen,  gentle,  earnest,  and  cordial.  I 
stated  to  him,  also,  my  objections  against  the  Unitarian 
point  of  view  in  general,  because  from  it  many  of  the 
greatest  and  most:  important  questions  as  regards  God, 
.humanity,  and  life  must  be  left  unsolved,  and  never  can 
be  solved.  Parker  heard  me  with  much  kindness  and  se- 
riousness, and  conceded  various  things ;  conceded,  among 
others,  the  reasonableness  of  miracles,  when  regarded  as 
produced  by  a  power  in  nature,  but  not  out  of  it — the  law 
of  nature  on  a  larger  scale. 

As  I  said  before,  Parker  has  a  Socratic  head ;  he  has  a 
pure  and  strongly  moral  mind ;  he  is,  like  Emerson,  cap- 
tivated  by  the  moral  ideal ;  and  this  he  places  before  his 
hearers  in  words  frill  of  a  strong  vitality,  and  produces 
by  them  a  higher  love  for  truth  and  justice  in  the  human 
breast.  Parker,  however,  as  a  theolo^st,  is  not  powerfril ; 
mx  can  he  talk  well  upon  the  most  sublime  and  most  holy 
doctrines  of  revelation,  because  he  does  not  understand 
them.  In  his  outbursts  against  the  petrified  orthodoxy 
and  the  petrified  church,  he  is  often  happy  and  true.  But 
I  think  that  people  may  say  of  him  as  somebody  said 
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about  a  gieater  man,  Lother,  " //  a  biea  critiqui  matt 
pauvremetU  doctrine."  Parker,  however,  iavesligates 
earnestly,  and  speaks  out  his  thoughts  honestly,  and  that 
is  always  a  great  merit.  More  we  can  hardly  desire  of  & 
man.  Beyond  this  he  teaches  to  be  very  good,  to  do  much 
good ;  and  I  believe  that  from  his  kind  and  beautiful  eyes 
In  short,  I  like  the  man. 

The  next  day  Benzon  accompanied  me  to  Cambridge 
to  the  Lowells,  from  whom,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  had 
received  an  invitation  through  Mr.  Downing,  who  had  writ- 
ten to  the  poet  of  the  pleasure  which  his  writings  had  giv- 
en me. 

There  I  have  now  been  a  week,  and  shall  remain  yet  a 
week  longer;  they  will  have  me  stay,  and  i  am  quite  will- 
ing to  stay,  because  I  am  well  off  to  my  heart's  content 
in  this  excellent  and  agreeable  home.  The  house,  and  a 
small  qnantity  of  land  which  surrounds  it,  belong  to  the 
father  of  the  poet,  old  Dr.  Lowell,  a  handaome  old  i 
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like  him,  has  a  poetical  tendenoy,  and  has  also  written 
anonymously  some  poems,  remarkable  for  their  deep  and 
tender  feeling,  especially  maternal,  but  her  mind  has  more 
philosophical  depth  than  his.  Singularly  enough,  I  did 
not  discern  in  him  that  deeply  earnest  spirit  which  charmed 
me  in  many  of  his  poems.  He  seems  to  me  occasionally 
to  be  brilliant,  witty,  gay,  especially  in  the  evening,  when 
he  has  what  he  calls  his  ^  evening  fever,"  and  his  talk  is 
then  like  an  ineessant  play  of  fire- works.  I  find  him  very 
agreeable  and  amiaUe :  he  seems  to  have  many  Mends, 
mostly  young  men.  Among  his  poems,  the  witty  and 
satirical  are  the  most  popular ;  as,  for  example,  his  "  Fable 
for  Critics,"  in  which,  in  a  good-humored  way,  he  has 
made  himself  merry  with  the  poets  and  poetesses  of  New 
England,  only  one  of  whom,  Margaret  Fuller,  is  severely 
handled.  His  satirical,  political,  fugitive  pieces  have  been 
very  successful.  As  one  of  his  merits,  I  reckon  his  being 
so  &scinated  by  his  little  wife,  because  I  am  so  myself. 
There  is  a  trace  of  beauty  and  taste  in  every  thing  she 
touches,  whether  of  mind  or  body ;  and,  above  all,  she 
beautifies  life.  Among  other  beautiful  things  which  she 
has  created  around  her  in  her  home,  I  have  remarked  a 
little  basin  full  of  beautiful  stones  and  shells,  which  she 
herself  collected ;  they  lie  glittering  in  water  clear  as 
crystal,  and  round  them  is  a  border  of  coral.  Pity  it  is 
that  this  much-loved  young  wife  seems  to  have  delicate 
lungs.  Her  low,  weak  voice  tells  of  this.  Two  lovely 
little  girls,  Mab^l  and  Rose,  the  latter  yet  at  the  mother's 
breast,  and  an  elder  sister  of  the  poet,  one  of  the  worthy 
and  the  good,  constitute  the  remaiader  of  the  family. 

I  saw  here  some  gentlemen  of  the  university  who  in- 
terested me ;  among  them  Mr.  Everett,  a  man  of  learning 
and  of  rank,  formerly  embassador  to  the  British  court ; 
the  natural  historian,  Professor  Agassiz,  who  has  an  un- 
usually agreeable  appearance  and  manner  (and  who  pre- 
Hented  his  betrothed  to  me,  a  tall,  blonde  young  American 
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lady) }  OS  well  an  the  aatronomer,  Profesiior  Hotines  (I 
believe  that  is  his  name),  whose  head  is  BiDgalarly  beaq- 
tiful,  and  who  hronght  with  him  two  handsoioe  daughten. 
I  have  also  paid  eome  vieits. 

The  general  topic  of  oonvaraatitxi  &r  the  time  ia  the 
miuder  of  Professor  Farkman  by  Ur.  Webstra-,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry.  Fec^  talk  for  and  against.  One 
friend  of  the  accused,  a-  lawyer  of  high  standing,  Judge 
T.,  says  that  ho  is  perfectly  persuaded  of  his  iunooeooe. 
So  also  a  pleasant  aiid  sensible  woman,  Mrs.  F.,  who  saw 
a  good  deal  of  him,  and  lor  the  last  time  a  few  days  aftra 
the  supposed  murder,  when  he  spent  an  evening  at  her 
house,  played  at  whist,  and  was  more  oheerfal  and  agree- 
able than  usual.  Yonng  Lowell,  on  the  oontraiy,  believea 
Webster  to  be  guilty,  from  Tariona  things  which  he  late- 
ly heard  of  his  character  and  assooiates  as  a  yonng 
man.  He  has  for  a  long  time  lived  beyond  his  means, 
and  the  occasion  of  the  murder  was  a  small  sum  of  money, 
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KD  attempt  to  pcuHon  himself  ia  priwm,  toe  Boapioion 
■gainat  him  is  greatly  inoreaaed. 

At  the  end  of  next  week  I  shall  leave  the  Lowells, 
and  remain  for  a  few  days  with  my  little  lady  phyncian ; 
after  that,  I  remain  at  Benzoa's  house,  prohahly  until  I 
leave  Boston.  Benson  arranged  with  Rebeooa  that  she 
was  to  persuade  me  to  this ;  and  as  they  proposed  to  set- 
tle the  whole  thing,  it  is  hoth  advisable  and  agreeable  to 
me.  Beii2»a  himself  is  anmarried ;  bat  as  the  wife  of  his 
asaooiate,  HJr.  K.,  enperintends  his  honse,  I  oan  be  boaid- 
ed  wiib  her  after  fienzon  has  left  for  Europe,  which  will 
be  aboot  the  beginning  of  Jannary.  This  is  highly  agree- 
able to  IDS,  alsof  in  an  eoonomio  point  of  view.  Benzon  is 
•  very  good  man,  of  a  noble  mind  and  refined  edooatioo, 
T^ned  and  delioate  in  his  manners,  so  that  one  oan  ao- 
eept  saoh  a  kirtdnws  at  his  bands,  and  besides  tiiat  have 
pleasnre  in  his  eocuety.  And,  moreover,  I  oan  be  more 
free  in  hia  honse,  and  have  mnoh  more  qniet  than  I  oonld 
any  where  else,  at  least  in  any  of  those  families  which 
have  kindly  been  opened  to  me ;  for  there  the  dnties  of 
sooiety  would  be  iooambent  npbn  me,  which  they  will 
not  be  here.  80  that  I  believe  it  oonld  not  be  better  ar- 
ranged for  me  than  it  now  is. 

Deeen^ter  \Qth.  GKiod-morning,  my  little  Agatha ;  this 
bright,  rather  windy  and  oold  day,  I  saw  the  snn  rise 
in  the  morning  and  shine  into  my  bed  through  the  fir-trees 
befwa  my  window;  and  Sweden  end  my  beloved  ooes 
were  so  near  to  me  in  this  salutation  of  the  snn  throngh 
the  pine-trees,  that  I  sainted  that  new  sun  for  them  as 
well  as  for  myself,  and  saluted  this  New  World,  which 
gave  and  gives  me  so  mnoh  of  life  and  interest. 

I  have  now  spent  some  quiet  days  in  Cambridge,  the 
<[nietest  days  which  I  have  spent  since  I  came  into  this 
ooantry,  I  now  see  company  and  receive  visits  only  in 
the  evenings.  Bergfalk  is  now  also  in  Cambridge,  and 
happy  in  the  company  of  a  library  of  14,000  volumes,  and 
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of  varionB  lawyers,  who  embrace  him  warmly.  With  him 
and  my  young  host,  I  ono  day  lately  visited  the  several 
huildings  of  the  university  and  tha  library.  In  the  latter 
I  was  suqirised  to  find  one  portion  of  the  Swedish  litera- 
ture not  badly  represented  here.  This  is  owing  to  the  poet, 
Professor  Longfellow,  who  having  himself  traveled  in  Swe- 
den, sent  hither  these  books.  He  has  also  written  about 
Sweden,  and  has  translated  several  of  Tegnor's  poems.  I 
found  also  the  Eddas  among  the  Swedish  books.  Bergfalk 
laid  his  hands  on  the  Westgdtha  laws,  which  he  treated 
as  an  old  friend,  and  in  which  he  showed  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  accompanied  us,  an  example  of  that  allitera- 
tion which  was  bo  much  in  vogue  in  the  writings  of  our 
forefathers,  and  about  which  the  gentlemen  found  much 
to  say.  I  saw  also  Audubon's  large  and  really  magnifi- 
cent work  on  the  American  birds,  a  work  of  genius,  besides. 
Among  the  visitors  whom  I  have  seen  and  who  have  in- 
terested mc,  arc  a  Mrs.  R.  and  her  daughter  Ida.     Ida 
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2'fid,  Ihave  been  this  week  to  several  dinner  parties^ 
one  very  excellent  at  the  house  of  Professor  Longfellow 
and  his  handsome  and  agreeable  wife.  Their  house  is 
handsome,  and  there  we  met  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  and 
Miss  Hay 8|  a  young  English  lady  of  interesting  appearance, 
very  quiet  and  of  noble  deportment,  who  travels  with  her 
and  is  her  friend,  Charles  Sumner,  and  a  couple  of  other 
gentlemen.  Longfjsllow  is  an  agreeable  host,  and  gave  us 
American  wines,  sherry  and  Champagne.  The  latter  I 
thought  especially  good ;  it  is  made  from  the  Catawba 
grape  at  Cincinnati.  We  dined  also  at  the  house  of  the 
pleasing  and  lively  Mrs.  F.,  whose  husband  is  a  martyr  to 
neuralgia,  which  makes  many  martyrs  in  this  country. 
I  could  scarcely  avoid  shedding  tears  when  I  saw  him,  he 
looked  so  suffering,  yet  so  perfectly  patient,  as  he  sat  there 
quite  lame  in  his  wheeled  chair. 

Farther,  we  dined  at  Professor  P.'s,  a  Swedenborgian, 
who  showed  me  much  kindness ;  and,  feurther  still,  I  have 
been  at  a — ^Bee!  And  if  you  would  know  what  the 
creature  is  in  ttie  life  of  society  here — then,  behold !  Is 
a  family  reduced  to  poverty  by  sickness  or  fire,  and  the 
children  are  in  want  of  clothes,  or  whatever  else  it  may 
be,  immediately  a  number  of  ladies  of  the  neighborhood, 
who  are  in  good  circumstances,  meet  together  at  one  place 
to  sew  for  them.  Such  a  sewing  assembly  as  this  is  call- 
ed a  Bee! 

And  now  there  was  a  Bee  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  S.,  the 
lady  of  the  president  of  the  university,  to  sew  for  a  fam- 
ily who  had  lost  all  their  clothing  by  fire,  and  I  was  in- 
vited to  be  present  at  it.  The  bee-hive  was  excellent, 
and  busy,  and  cheerful,  and  had — if  not  honey — remark- 
aUy  good  milk  and  cake  to  offer  the  working  bees,  among 
whom  I  took  my  place,  but  not  to  do  very  much  myself. 

A  merry  little  man.  Professor  E.,  a  Dane  by  birth,  and 
a  true  Dane  in  naivete  and  loquacity,  has  visited  and 
amused  us  many  times.     He  has  associated  himself  with 
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a  Polish  professor,  one  as  lai^  and  Btately  as  th«  Dane  u 
little  and  lively,  and  the  two  are  always  t^ether  dispuU 
ing  and  making  speeches — singing  each  hia  own  songs  in 
so  amazingly  contrasting  a  manner,  that  Ifaria.  LoweU 
and  myself  kept  this  evening  oontisnally  banting  iato  fitB 
of  laughter. 

Professor  Desor,  a  Swiss  and  naturalist,  has  interested 
me  greatly  by  his  anecdotes  of  natural  history  and  his 
friendly  attentions. 

In  the  evenings,  when  I  and  my  young  &iends  are  alooet 
we  read ;  Uaria  reads  her  husband's  poetry  ohaimingly 
well,  or  I  relate  to  them  some  little  romantio  passage,  or  a 
Swedish  love  or  ghost  story,  or  I  beg  of  them  to  relate  snoh 
to  me.     In  this  way  I  soon  becx>me  at  home  in  a  family. 

But  the  New  World  is  too  young,  and  has  too  few  old 
houses  and  old  rubbish  for  ghosts  to  thrive  there ;  and  as 
to  love-stories,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  remarkable  eoongh 
to  become  histonoal,  except  in  the  homu  and  the  hearts 
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bed  most  lie  veiy  pleasant.     It  has  thus  built  in  the 
branohes  of  an  immense  elm  at  Cambridge,  called  Wash 
ington's  elm. 

The  weather  is  for  the  most  part  beautiful  and  iranny, 
and  the  oobr  of  the  sky  wonderfully  clear  and  bri^it  Its 
beauty  and  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  ohanns 
me.  The  weather  was  enchanting  yesterday;  it  was  like 
a  spring  day.  I  frequently  go  alcme  to  a  tract  of  land 
where  the  road  soon  oeasesi  but  where  the  view  is  extens- 
ive over  the  grassy  fields ;  the  ridge  of  the  bfty  hotuBon 
is  clothed  with  pine  woods,  and  every  where,  both  near 
and  afiur  off,  are  seen  small  clusters  of  white  houses  and 
churches.  The  grass  is  now  withered  and  yellow,  but 
when  the  wind  sweeps  over  it,  it  bears  with  it — ^I  know 
not  what  e3rtraordinarily  agreeable  odor,  which  produces 
a  wonderful  effect  upon  me — ^memories,  pleasant  and  af* 
feoting,  beloved  countenances,  glances,  voices  come  to  me 
in  it ;  a  thousand  feelings,  thoughts,  presentiments ;  life 
becomes  too  full ;  the  heart  overflows,  and  my  eyes  swim 
with  tears :  how  is  it  ?  I  feel  myself  less  strong  than 
•form^ly,  and  I  often  have  a  sensation  of  fever.  I  need 
rest.  Many  also  say  the  same,  but  not  many  wish  it  for 
me.  We  shall  see — ^we  shall  s^  whether  I  am  able  to  go 
to  Milton  Hill  (to  the  K.'s),  and  keep  Christmas.  I  wish 
it,  intend  it,  but — . 

December  25th.  Ah !  no,  my  child.  The  journey  has 
not  taken  place.  I  had  already  begun  to  pack  my  port- 
manteau, but  I  could  not  manage  it,  and  my  courage 
failed.  I  wrote  to  say  it  W6is  impossible  (by  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  was  going  to  the  festivity),  and  thus  I  passed 
Christmas-eve  quite  alone  with  Maria  Lowell.  I  sewed, 
and  she  read  aloud  to  me  her  husband's  new  work  which 
had  been  published  the  day  before.  Thus  we  conversed 
quietly  and  inwardly  from  the  q)en  heart  and  soul— *even 
as  we  may  converse  in  heaven.  All  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily were  gone  to  an  entertainment  at  Boston. 
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Tlio  Otiriatinas-eve  of  the  year  before  I  bad  apecit  iu 
Deamaik  witli  the  beautiful  and  excellent  Queen  Caroline 
Amalia.  The  year  before  that  with  you  at  Aersta,  with 
Christmas  branehea,  and  cheer,  and  dance  for  our  coaa- 
try  children,  a  merry  company  I  then  to  the  Christmas 
matins  the  next  morning.  And  now  thia  evening  la  an- 
other hemisphere,  alone  with  a  beloved  young  wife — beau- 
tiful, dissimilar  pictures  of  life! 

In  Uie  morning  I  shall  leave  this  family  and  Cambridge. 
I  have  visited  many  homes  in  thia  neighborhood  ;  all  are 
alike  in  the  internal  construction,  neatness,  arrangement, 
and  comfort;  in  some  there  is  a  little  more,  in  others  a 
little  less  beauty ;  in  that  lies  the  prmcipal  difTerenoe. 
Longfellow's  ia  among  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
artistio  homes  I  have  seen  here.  One  beautiful  decora- 
tion which  I  have  seen  in  the  homes  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  small  houses  of  New  England  which  I  have  visited, 
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I  had  almost  foi^tten — and  that  I  oaght  not  to  do — 
to  toil  yon  of  a  visit  I  have  had  thia  evening  from  tha 
Q.iiakei  and  poet  Wliittier,  ooe  of  tha  purest  and  most 
gifted  of  the  poetioal  minds  of  the  Northern  States,  glow- 
ing  for  freedom,  tmth,  and  jnatioe,  combating  for  them 
in  his  songs,  and  against  their  enemies  in  the  sooial  life 
of  ibe  New  World — one  of  those  Pnritans  who  will  not 
Iwnd  to  or  esdnre  injnstioe  in  any  form.  He  has  a  good 
exterior,  in  fignre  is  slender  and  tall,  a  beantifril  head 
with  refined  features,  blaok  eyes  fiill  of  fire,  dark  oom- 
plexian,  a  fine  smile,  end  lively,  bnt  very  nervous  man- 
ner. Both  soul  and  spirit  have  overstrained  the  nervoos 
dtorda  and  wasted  the  body.  He  belongs  to  those  na- 
tnres  who  wonld  advance  with  firmness  and  joy  to  mar- 
tyrd<Hn  in  a  good  oanse,  and  yet  who  are  never  oomfort- 
abla  in  society!  &t>d  who  look  as  if  they  wonld  mn  ont 
of  the  doM  every  momiint.  He  lives  with  his  mother 
and  sister  in  a  ooontry^honse,  to  whioh  I  have  promised 
to 'go.  I  feel  that  I  should  enjoy  myself  with  Whittier, 
and  could  make  him  feel  at  ease  with  me.  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  what  thb  nervons  bashfnlness,  oansed 
by  the  over-exeition  of  the  brain,  reqnirea,  and  how  per- 
sma  who  snifer  therefrom  ought  to  be  met  and  treated. 

I  have  had  a  little  botanic  conversation  with  the  dis- 
tingnished  professor  of  botany  here,  Asa  Gny,  who  came 
and  presented  me  with  a  bouqnet  of  fragrant  violets.  He 
gave  me  also  ont  of  his  herbarinm  some  specimens  of  the 
American  Linnea  borealis,  whioh  resembles  onr  Swedish, 
bnt  is  considerably  less,  and  has  somewhat  different  leaves. 
I  thought  that  I  shonld  botanize  a  great  deal  in  thb  oonn- 
try,  bat  G-od  knows  how  it  is !  The  good  Downing  sent 
me  to-day  a  large  basket,  a  gigantic  basketfhl  of  the  moat 
magnificent  apples,  alike  splendid  as  excellent,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  treat  my  yonng  friends  with 

them.     The  Downings  and  the  S s  are  incomparably 

kind  to  me. 
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Among  the  ouriosities  of  my  atay  in  Cambridgo,  I  set 
down  an  mvitation  I  had  ooe  evening  to  go  and  take  a 
walk  in  Paradise  with  Adam  and  Evo.  The  geatieman 
from  whom  it  oanie,  fint  in  writing,  and  then  by  woid 
of  mouth  (I  fanoy  he  exhibits  some  sort  of  a  wax-work 
show),  gave  me  a  hist  that  several  gentlemen  of  the 
Aoademio  State  would  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  making  my  aoqnaintanoa— in  Paradise— in 
company  with  Adam  and  Eve.  You  may  very  well  int 
agine  what  was  my  answer.     Beautiful  oompany ! 

In  conolusioD,  I  ought,  indeed,  to  say  a  word  m  two 
about  Cambridge,  an  excellent  little  oity  of  anmll  white 
houses,  with  small  oourts  and  gardens,  and  beautiful,  laSy 
trees,  regular  and  ornamental,  but  monotonous.  I  should, 
in  the  end,  be  tempted  to  sing  here,  "  The  same  and  same 
always  would  make  oui  lives  boot  !"  Variety  beautifies 
the  whole  of  nature. 
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LETTER    VIII. 

Boston,  January  Ist,  1850. 

A  GOOD  New  Year  to  all  the  beloved  ones  at  home ! 
Thanks,  my  dearest  little  Agatha,  for  your  letter !  It 
was  a  heart-felt  joy  and  refreshment  to  me ;  for  although 
there  was  here  and  there  a  joyless  shadow  in  it,  yet  a 
dbaerful  spirit  breathed  through  the  letter,  whioh  told  me 
that  yoa  were  sound,  both  soul  and  body.  And  how  amus- 
ing it  was  to  see  you  go  out  to  dine  with  the  relations 
right  and  left !  And  all  the  little  news  of  home ;  of  the 
new  senrant,  for  instanoe,  who  stands  so  assiduously,  so 
riveted,  to  the  baok  of  your  ohair,  and  then  darts  in  the 
way  before  you,  out  of  sheer  respect  and  zeal  to  open  the 
docnrs;  ah,  how  amusing  is  all  this  to  read  about,  and  how 
amusing  it  seems  at  several  thousand  miles'  distance ! 
And  that  mamma  should  be  looking  so  well,  and  Char- 
btte  so  much  better,  and  Hagbert  be  so  pleased  amid  his 
activity  in  the  country,  is  very  inspiriting. 

I  now  again  write  to  you  in  the  house  of  Benzon,  sit- 
ting in  a  handsome  little  parlor  furnished  with  green  vel- 
Tet,  and  with  beautiful  pictures  and  engravings  on  the 
walls ;  and  I  can  not  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  be  hero 
at  rest  finr  a  time,  a  month  at  least,  because  I  require  re- 
pose both  for  soul  and  body,  and  I  can  not  possibly  have 
more  quiet,  freedom,  and  comfort  than  I  have  here.     I 
bave  hot  been  so  well  for  some  time;  for  all  that  moving 
about,  and  that  life  of  visiting,  with  its  incessant  demands 
both  on  soul  and  body,  were  too  much  for  me ;  and  all 
the  time  I  was  losing  sleep  and  freshness  of  mind.     But, 
thank  Gt)d !  both  one  and  the  other  promises  to  return  with 
giant  strides  after  a  few  days'  rest,  and  the  benefit  of  a 
Bort  of  Chinese  decoction,  given  me  by  my  little  lady  phy- 
lician,  and — "  Hakon  Jarl  is  still  alive !"     But  people  live 
quite  differently  here  to  what  they  do  in  Europe.    Climate 
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that  deterniinod  wilt  and  energy  which  'ba\oags  to  tiw 
Q^ker  tempeiament,  she  early  resolved  to  open  ho^  for 
heraelf  and  her  sex  a  path  whioh  she  oonoeivad  it  import 
ant  that  women  should  pnraae,  and  toward  whioh  die  felt 
herself  drawn  in  an  especial  manner.  She  therefore,  to- 
gether with  a  younger  sister,  took  private  instmotioa  from 
a  clever  and  well-disposed  jdiyaioian ;  and  she  has  now, 
for  hei  sister  is  married,  been  in  preotioe  twelve  yean  as 
a  physician  of  women  and  children,  aoqniring  tJie  public 
ocmfidenoe,  and  laying  up  property  (as,  for  iostanoe,  tiie 
houae  in  whioh  she  lives,  a  frugally  frimished,  but  excel- 
lent itODse,  fa  her  own),  and  aidi:^,  as  I  heard  from  many, 
great  numbers  of  ladies  in  sickness,  and  in  diseasos  pe- 
onliar  to  dieir  sex.  In  especial  has  she  been  a  benefairttn: 
to  the  women  of  the  loww  working  classes,  delivering  to 
them  abo  lectures  en  physiology,  whioh  have  been  attend- 
ed by  hundreds  of  women.  She  read  them  to  me ;  and 
the  first  I  heard,  or  rather  the  introdnotory  lecture,  gwra 
me  a  high  opinion  of  the  little  doctor  and  her  power*  of 
mind.  I  was  reaUy  delighted  with  her,  and  now  for  the 
fiiat  time  fully  saw  the  importance  of  women  devoting 
themselves  to  the  medical  jnofession.  The  view  she  tooli 
of  the  human  body,  and  ef  its  ^nlne,  had  a  tl&ronghly  re- 
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ligioDs  tendenof,  and  when  she  Utd  it  npoD  tha  womaa'a 
heart  to  value  her  own  end  her  ohild's  pbysioal  frame,  to 
nnderstand  them  aright,  and  to  eatimate  them  aright,  it 
was  beoaose  their  destination  was  lo^,  beoause  they 
are  the  habitations  of  the  soul  and  the  templea  of  Qod. 
There  was  an  earnestness,  a  simplicity,  and  an  honesty  in 
her  representations,  integrity  and  purity  in  every  word  ; 
the  s^le  was  of  the  highest  class,  and  these  lectures  oonld 
not  bnt  operate  powerfolly  upon  every  poor  human  heart, 
and  in  {niticnlar  on  the  heart  of  every  mother.  And 
when  one  reflects  how  impcotant  for  future  generations  is 
the  proper  estimation  of  the  woman  and  tha  child,  how 
much  depends  npon  diet,  upon  that  fostering  whioh  lies 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  physician  and  his  oversight,  and 
which  woman  alone  can  rightly  understand,  who  can 
doubt  of  the  importance  of  the  female  physician,  in  whose 
case  soienee  steps  in  to  aid  the  natural  senses  and  to  con- 
stitute her  the  beat  helper  and  counselor  of  women  and 
ohildren  ?  That  women  have  a  natural  feeling  and  talent 
for  Ihe  vocation  of  physician,  is  proved  by  innumerable 
instances,  from  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  people; 
and  it  is  a  shame  and  a  pity  that  men  have  not  hitherto 
permitted  these  to  be  developed  by  science.  How  much 
good,  for  instance,  might  be  done,  especially  in  the  country 
among  the  peasantry,  if  the  midwife,  besides  the  knowl> 
edge  which  is  requisite  to  bring  a  child  into  the  world, 
united  also  to  this  the  requisite  knowledge  for  helping  the 
mother  and  child  to  a  life  of  health.  But  man  has  neg- 
lected this,  and  still  neglects  it,  and  it  avenges  itself  upon 
thousands  of  sickly  mothers  and  sickly  children.  If,  then, 
woman  possesses  naturally  a  religions  tendency  of  mind, 
and  the  disposition  to  regard  life  and  all  things  from  a 
central,  sanctifying  point  of  view  inclines  her  to  treat 
even  the  smallest  thing  as  of  importance  looked  at  from 
this  point  of  view  j  if  she  is  gifted  by  natnre  with  the 
mother's  heart  and  the  mother's  love,  how  well  it  Huits 
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her  tp  bfMMnwa  {HrteBton  <tf  the  tem^'in'WliMiflwdiild 
lAioald  bo  nnctified  tB  Sod— to  tfca  God  6f  he^th  uil  bo- 
linen  !    How  sBOrail  fs  her  right  to  ho  theitf  wmwented ! 

In  tile  old  tiniea  Ae  ^TsioJth  wu  also  Ae  prieit, 
and  oomewted  to  holyluiyrtttfaa.  The  desooidairfa  df 
MaauitfbaM  wen  a  holy  noBj  and  atiKHig  tium  wen 
abo  woBteh ;  tiie'daogitter  of  JBsonlsphu,  Hygria,  am 
of  them,  waa  edled  the  godden  of  HsaltiL  Of  tUi  noa 
onme  Hipponatea. ' .  Wtf  nbn^'  tallt  ahobt-  Hygoa,  hut  we 
ovlytalk.  'ffiiennut'he  ndaHed  to  eardi;  shstsnitham 
AMH  gitan  to  her,  and  jostioe  dmje  to  her,  ff  die  la  te . 
prflsait' flw  earth  wifli  a  new  Hif^KKuktea:       ~~      ' 

fiat  to  retnm  to  my  little  htaman  doutoiaiw,  wlto  ii  not 
withoTtt  those  sparks  of  the  divine  life  whioh  prove  her  to 
belong  to  the  fiimily  of  ^scnlapios.  One  sees  this  in 
her  eye  and  hears  it  in  her  words.  But  the  ronnd,  short 
fignre  hA  wholly  and  entirely  an  earthly  oharaoter,  and 
nothing  in  it  indioates  the  higher  ideal  of  life,  excepting 
a  pair  of  small,  beantifnl,  and  white  hands,  as  soft  as  silk 
— almost  too  soft,  and,  as  I  already  said,  a  ^aooe  peonl- 
tarly  eagaoioos  and  penetrating. 

With  her  I  saw  several  of  the  "  emanoipated  ladies," 
as  fliey  are  oalled ;  snoh,  for  instance,  as  deliver  pnblio 
leotnres,  speak  in  pnblio  at  anti-slavery  meetings,  eto. 
One  of  these  shrtok  me  from  the  piotnresqiie  beatily  of 
her  figare  and  head,  her  pale  noble  oonntenanoe  and  rich 
golden  hair,  tt^ther  witK  the  perfect  gentleness  and  worn, 
anliness  of  her  whole  demeanor  and  oonversaUon,  united 
to  manly  fbroe  of  will  and  conviction.  She  ia  a  Hra. 
Panlins  Davis,  from  Providence,  and  has  for  many  years 
delivered,  with  great  snocess,  leotorea  on  physiolt^y,  wluoh 
are  mnoh  attended  hy  the  working  olaases.  She  and  my 
little  doctoress  are  warm  Mends.  I  saw  also  her  hnabajod, 
Hr.  Davis ;  he  seems  to  be  a  sensible  man,  And  perfeot- 
ly  approves  hia  wife's  vievrs  and  activity.  I  proroiBed  fo 
visit  this  oonple  in  Providence. 
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I  heard  hen  manj  things  aboat  the  Sbakeis  and  theu 
oommanity,  as  my  little  doctor -ia  physioion  of  some  of 
them ;  I  sloo  read  Boveral  letters  of  some  of  their  elden^ 
in  which  oooorred  beantiinl,  pious  thoughts  and  feelings 
bnt  in  a  very  narrow  sphere.  I  received  an  invitatioQ  t 
visit  Ihe  Shaker  establishment  at  Harvard,  near  Boston, 
and  where  there  is  a  garden  of  medicinal  plants.  I  shal 
be  glad  to  heooma  better  acquainted  with  these  extraor- 
dinary  pec^le.  I  saw  here  varions  new  kinds  of  peoplr 
and  strangers,  hecaose  my  little  doctor  has  a  large  oirok 
of  acquaintances.  Every  evening,  at  the  olose  of  the  day. 
she  read  her  Sible  aloud,  and  we  had  prayers  in  the  olc 
Pniitanio  style. 

Hy  Twt,  and  the  new  piotnrea  of  life  which  I  saw  here 
were  really  refreshing  to  me ;  but  I  was  glad,  neverthe- 
less, to  return  to  the  repose  of  Ur.  Benzon's  hoose,  where 
Mrs.  K.  does  not  say  three  words  during  the  day,  and  yet 
is  kind  and  agreeable,  and  where  a  respeotabte,  good-tem- 
pM^  German,  Christine,  takee  care  both  of  the  bouse  and 
of  me,  and  where  I  can  be  aloue  a  great  portion  of  &u 
day,  because  Benzon  is  occupied  at  his  offioe  out  of  th« 
hooae.  When  he  returns  in  the  evening,  he  is  an  ex- 
tnoiely  pleasant  companion,  reading  to  me,  or  oonversing 
in  an  antertaining  manner.  I  have  hitherto  neither  re- 
eeived  visits  nor  accepted  invitations,  bat  have  so  ar- 
ranged that  Mondays  are  my  reception  days.  Thus  1 
shall  now  begin  to  breathe  in  peaoe,  and  to  read  and  writs 
a  little.  To-day,  however,  Benzon  will  accompany  me  to 
tba  Lowells,  whom  I  wish  to  surprise  with  a  few  little 
matters,  which  I  hope  will  give  them  pleasure.  One  feels 
tme's  self  so  poor  if  always  receiving  kindness. 

Decenber  8th.  And  now,  my  dear  child,  I  have  re- 
Doived  your  second  letter.  And  your  letters— do  you 
hear? — yon  are  not  to  despise.  To  be  able  to  see  by 
them  exaetiy  how  things  are  at  home,  that  is  my  wialv 
whether  it  be  olvtidy  or  bright,  and  your  letters  oan  giw 
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me  nothing  more  pTBOtons  Unn  ths  ninpl*  tmth  tTinn 
the  reality  as  it  is.  .  Ami  my  litUe  AgathSf  !>«■'  i^  mind-, 
aa  mnoh  as  poasihle,  that  qfoing  uid  sommfr  will  ratam 
— that  thttfliin  is  fadimd^blmid.  Mid  wiU  coins  fcrtb  in 
his  due  time.  That  is  an  (4d  song,  bat  I  faafa  oftoB  ssp 
peirienoed  iti|  tDtii«  -and  I  do  so  now. 

We  have  hare  a  perfbotlj  Swedish  wintv,  md  to-digr 
it  is  OS  giay  and  oold.as  we  ever  ooold  have  it  at  Stock- 
holm. And  it  is  a  little  satis&oition  to  me  not  to  hare 
it  better  than  my  friends  in  Sweden.  I  am  most  exod> 
leatly  well  off  at  Benson's  house,  and  it  is  a  satk&otian 
to  pay  something  towardmy  linng,  thoo^thafc  is  not 
done  till  Kr.  Benzon  leaves  for  Enn^w,  whioh  ha  will  do 
oa  Wednesday.  He  will  not,  however,  Teaeh  Stockholm 
before  May  or  June.  He  will  then  call  on  mamma  and 
yon,  and  oonvey  greetings  from  me. 

Yesterday  forenoon  I  had  my  reception,  between  twelve 
and  foar  o'clock,  and  saw  a  whole  crowd  of  people,  and 
received  a  great  number  of  invitations.  Among  these 
was  one  from  a  lady,  with  whpm  I  would  gladly  become 
more  intimate :  this  was  a  Hrs.  B.,  a  young  and  affluent 
widow  with  one  child,  a  splendid  little  gUL  She  looked 
so  good,  so  very  mnoh  like  a  gentlewoman,  was  so  agree- 
able, and  so  unspeakably  amiable  toward  me ;  she  wish- 
ed merely,  she  said,  that  I  should  be  benefited  by  her, 
that  she  might  drive  me  oat,  and  endeavor  to  give  me  all 
the  pleasure  she  could  tn  the  most  delicate  and  agreea- 
ble manner.  I  should  like  it :  in  her  nothing  repels,  but 
much  pleases  me.  We  could  sit  side  by  side  in  the  oar- 
riage  and  be  silent,  and  of  that  I  am  very  ftmd. 

I  have  also  been  present  at  one  of  the  "  Conversations" 
of  Aloott,  the  Transoendentalist,  and  have  even  taken 
some  part  in  the  ooDversation.  There  were  present  from 
&rty  to  fifty  people,  all  seated  on  benches.  Aloott  sits  in 
a  pulpit,  with  bin  iaoe  toward  the  people,  and  begins  the 
ouiversation  by  reading  something  aloud.     On  this  ocoa- 
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siuD,  it  was  from  the  wzitanga  of  Pythagoras.  He  is  a 
handsome  man,  of  gentle  matmera,  hut  a  dreamer,  whose 
Pythagorean  wisdom  will  hardly  make  pet^le  wiser  now. 
adays.  He  himself  has  lived  for  many  yean  only  od 
bread,  fmits,  vegetables,  and  water ;  ami  this  is  what  he 
wishes  all  other  people  to  do ;  and,  thus  fed,  they  woold 
beoome,  aooording  to  bia  theory,  beaatifal,  good,  and  hap- 
py  beings.  Sin  is  to  be  driven  oat  by  diet ;  and  the  sa^ 
cred  flood  of  enthusiasm  would  constantly  flow  in  the  hu- 
man being  purified  and  beautified  by  diet.  Botli  the  prop- 
oaitioQ  and  the  conversation  were  in  the  clouds,  although 
I  made  a  few  attempts  to  draw  them  forth.  AJcott  drank 
water,  and  we  drank — 6>g.  He  has  paid  me  a  few  visits, 
and  has  interested  me  as  a  stndy.  He  passed  last  even- 
ing with  me  and  Benzon,  and  entertained  us  with  various 
portions  of  his  dootrine.  Every  bland  and  bine-eyed  pei- 
son,  aooording  to  him,  belongs  to  the  nations  of  light,  to 
the  realm  of  light  and  goodness.  I  should  think  Lowell 
would  be  Aloott's  ideal  of  a  son  of  light ;  all  persons,  how- 
ever, vrith  dark  eyes  and  hair  are  of  the  night  and  evil. 
I  mentioned  Wilberfbroe,  and  other  champions  of  the  light 
with  dark  hair.  But  the  good  Aloott  bears  an  objection 
aa  if  he  heard  it  not,  and  hia  oonversations  oousist  in  his 
talking  and  teaching  hinuel£  We  drank  tea,  and  I  en- 
deavored to  persuade  Aloott  to  drink  at  least  a  glass  of 
milk.  But  that  was  too  ronoh  akin  to  animal  food.  He 
would  not  take  any  thing  but  a  glass  of  water  and  a  piece 
of  bread.  He  is,  at  all  events,  a  Transcendentalist  who 
lives  aa  he  teaches. 

I  have  accepted  some  invitations  for  this  week.  I  am 
to  dine  on  Sunday  with  Laura  Bridgeman  at  the  honse 
of  her  second  creator,  the  director  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution  in  Boston,  Dr.  Howe.  His  agreeable  wife  came 
here  herself  with  the  invitation. 

9M.  I  shall  now  close  my  letter,  because  Benzon  is 
abont  to  setrout  on  his  journey.     I  shall  miss  him,  for 
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he  has  hecn  indescribably  kind  and  agi'eeable  to  me,  and 
ha*  arranged  every  thing  beforehand  so  admirably,  that 
it  could  not  be  better  or  more  convenient. 

To-day  I  abttll  diuo  and  spead  the  evening  out.  So  also 
to-morrow ;  and  to-morrow  in  the  forenoon  I  shall  viait 
scvecal  publio  institutions  in  company  with  Charlee  Sum- 
ner, the  young  giant  and  lawyer.  I  begin  now  to  rattlv 
about  again.  If  one  could  only  do  it  in  moderation,  Bu 
thei-c  are  difficu!tii«  here  in  this  country. 

Berglalk  is  again  in  New  York.  We  shall  probiiblj 
hardly  meet  again,  as  his  ways  are  not  my  v/nys,  exccplr 
ing  in  our  oommon  goal  and  object — Sweden. 


LETjETt  II. 

.     Jn^  Boslen,  JutnuT  SM. 

I  sauj.  now,  my  aweet  child,  have  a  tittle  oliai  with 
vou,  aod  tliia  ohat  I  shall  seed  by  post,  I  oan  haidly  oan- 
oeive  that  I  liave  not  written  to  yoa  for  all  these  foorteen 
days ;  but  one  engagemant  suooeeded  another,  and  people, 
and  lettsr-writing,  and  many  things  ooonpied  tiia  time, 
and  tbo  days  weat  on— I  know  not  how, 
.  I  have  also  been  a  little  out  of  sorts  again,  and  not  aUe 
todo  mooh.  The' good  altopathists.here — and  I  ha.ve  had 
dip  of  the  first  physicians  In  Boston — did  not  understand 
my  malady,  and  preaoribed  merely  for  the  stomach.  I 
tiierefbre  took  refnge  with  homeopathy. 

But  I  must  tell  yoa  how  it  happened.  I  went  one  dfy 
^—although  I  fdt  very  miserably  nawell— to  visit  several 
pablio  institntiqiu,  aooompanied,  or  rather  taken  there  by 
(Carles  Somner.  First  to  the  Honae  of  Correotion  for 
wwnen,  where  I  admired  the  order  and  arrangement  o'' 
every  thing ;  after  that,  we  went  to  the  Lonatio  Asylnra 
ior  the  poor.  It  was  clean  and  well-ordered ;  but,  ah !  it 
was  deficient  in  all  the  comfort  and  beauty  which  had 
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distinguiabed  the  Asyliun  for  the  wealthy  Insane  at  Bloom- 
ingdale.  One  woman  conceived  a  violent  friendship  for 
me,  embraced  and  blessed  me  continnallj,  and  desired 
the  others  to  bless  me  also. 

"  Say, '  Bless  her  I'  "  said  she  to  Mr.  Snmner.  He  was 
engaged  in  conrerBation  with  the  saperintendest,  and  did 
not  attend  to  her  reqaest.  She  repeated  it,  and  said, 
finally,  in  a  wild,  threatening  voice,  "  Say,  '  Bless  herl' " 
"  Yes,  God  'bless  her  I"  said  Sumner,  now  kindly,  in  his 
deep,  beautiful  voice ;  and  with  this  my  friend  laughed, 
and  was  very  much  pleased 

Among  the  men  were  two  with  whom  Sumner  was  ao 
quainted ;  they  were  two  of  his  college  companions ;  men 
with  good  heads,  and  who  bad  been  before  him  in  mathe- 
matics! Now  their  high-arched  foreheads  appeared  not  to 
harbor  a  sensible  thought.  One  of  them  recognized  hia 
former  comrade,  but  the  recognition  seemed  to  gneve  and 
embarrass  him. 

Prom  this  asylum  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  to  dine,  and 
after  that  to  a  Swedenboi^n  meeting  at  the  Swedenbor-    ' 
gian  church,  where  I  shook  hands  with  about  one  hundred 
Swedenbor^ans. 

It  was  half  past  ten  when  at  length  I  reached  homo, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  day  I  esperieneed  a  feeling 
of  comfort  and  satbfaotion.  Every  feeling  of  annoyanoe 
had  vanished,  and  I  enjoyed  half  an  hour  of  rest  with  a 
female  friend  who  had  accompanied  me  home.  But  at 
this  moment  came  my  physician,  and  would  of  necessity 
take  me  with  him  to  a  large  party. 

I  prayed  to  be  excused;  I  said,  "Now  for  the  first  time 
am  I  enjoying  rest  to-day ;  for  the  first  time  to-day  am  1 
feeling  pretty  well.  Yon  are  doingmow  what  so  many 
others  do ;  you  say  I  must  have  rest,  and  yet  you  at  the 
same  time  compel  me  to  go  into  company !" 

It  was  of  no  ijse.  I  could  not  gainsay  my  physician  j 
go  I  must,  and  that  to  a  party  given  by  one  of  the  most 
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elegant  ladios  of  Boston,  at  aboot  twslve  o'oloek  at  oiglit 
It  vaa  too  modi'!  And  that  u  tiis  way  Huj  Ifill  alingiai 
in  this  oonntry,  Thaj.  have  no  meny  «i  the  poor  lion, 
who  mnat  make  a  Bhow  uul  «*rtuBk  bia  tail  aboat  aa  kng 
astheieiaanyKblaftiiihuu.  One  moBt  nally  be-doufc- 
light  obctinato  and  atnn,  if  mm  woold  be  at  peaoa  hcia. 
AndlfeelasiflahooldbeoofBeao.  It  ia  said  ttiat  Spnrs- 
heitn  WW  legalaily  kiUad  widi  kindnen  ¥f  the  Bostoniana. 
Bat  to  latora  to  my  evening.  Tbitt  nenroni  d^neasitai 
again  retimied,  and  I  paawd  two  diatreaaing  bout,  and 
envied  Uie  Indians  and  all  free  pec^le  i^  lived  in  Ifae ' 
Open,  wild  woods.  Whsn  again  at  homa^^na' seised  by 
the  dread  of  one  of  my  sleepless  nights,  and  of  the  wretohed 
day  ^hioh  wea  certain  to  sitooeed  it,  when  life  would  seem 
to  be  the  heaviest  of  burdens,  althoagh  I  might  not  be 
otherwise  ill.  When,  therefore,  I  now  felt  my  hands  bam- 
ing  as  in  fever,  I  recoUeoted  some  homeopathio  globnlea 
wbioE  my  friend  Downing,  who  is  himself  a  homeopath- 
iat,  had  given  me  when  I  was  very  mnch  exoited,  and 
which  had  calmed  me  wonderfully.  Of  these  I  took  a 
few,  and — ^I  slept  better  that  night  tlian  I  had  done  for 
many  weeks.  As  early,  therefore,  as  possible  the  follow- 
ing day  I  went  out  among  my  aoquaintanoe  in  Boston, 
inqairing  after  a  homeopathio  physician.  A  kind,  hand- 
some, elderly  lady,  Hrs.  C.  (the  mother  of  three  tall  sons), 
promised  to  send  her  physician  to  me.  Accordingly,  when 
about  noon,  having  returned  from  a  walk,  I  entered  my 
sitting-room,  I  beheld  there  a  tall  old  gentleman,  with  a 
pale  and  strongly-marked  countenance,  high  forehead,  bald 
temples,  silver-grey  hair,  and  a  pair  of  deep-set,  bine  eyes, 
full  of  feeling  and  fervor.  He  stood  there  silent  and  dressed 
in  black,  in  the  midale  of  the  room,  with  the  appearance 
almost  of  a  clergyman,  and  with  his  penetrating,  earnest 
eyes  riveted  upon  me.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  it 
was  so,  that  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  him  I  felt  ood- 
6denoe  in  and  affectioD  toward  him.    I  advanced  toward 
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him,  took  his  hand  between  both  mine,  looked  up  in  his 
pale,  grave  coontenanoe,  and  said,  ^^Help  me!"  Thus 
helpless^  feeble,  and  poor,  had  I  now  for  &ome  time  felt 
mjself  to  be,  mider  the  power,  as  it  were,  of  a  strange 
suffering,  whioh  orippled  me  both  in  soul  and  body,  and 
alone,  too,  in  a  strange  land,  without  any  oUier  support 
than  ike  powers  of  my  own  soul  and  body  to  sustain  me 
through  the  work  whioh  I  had  undertaken ! 

He  replied  in  a  deep  bass  voice,  speaking  slowly,  as  if 
with  difficulty — ^but,  ah !  my  child,  it  seems  like  vanity 
in  me  to  say  what  he  replied  ;  but  let  me  seem  vain  for 
this  onoe-^e  said,  '<  Hiss  Bremer,  no  one  can  have  read 
your  Neighbors,  and  not  wish  to  help  you !  And  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  help  you !" 

I  wept;  I  kissed  the  thin,  bony  hands  which  I  held 
as  I  would  have  kissed  those  of  a  fieitherly  benefactor ;  T 
felt  myself  also  like  a  child. 

He  gave  me  a  little  white  powder,  whicK  lj»3ked  like 
nothing,  and  whioh  I  was  to  take  before  I  went  *o  bed. 
I  took  it ;  slept  excellently,  and  the  next  day — ah '  what 
feelings.  All  malady  was  gone.  I  felt  myself  as  if  sus- 
tained by  spirit- wings ;  a  nameless  sensation  of  peace  and 
health  pervaded  my  whole  being.  I  went  out.  I  did  not 
feel  my  body.  I  rejoiced  in  the  blueness  of  heaven,  in 
Jie  leaping  of  the  billows.  I  could  see  that  the  world  was 
beautiful.  I  had  not  felt  thus  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
certainty  that  I  had  now  a  remedy  which  would  support 
my  still  vigorous  power  and  will  made  me  unspeakably 
happy.  I  thanked  Grod ;  and  not  merely  for  my  own 
sake,  but  for  yours,  because  I  am  convinced  that  nothing 
would  suit  you  and  your  weakness  so  well  as  these  airy, 
light,  almost  spiritual,  and  wonderfully  effective  medi- 
cines. These  little  white  nothings  of  powders  and  glob- 
ules, which  taste  like  nothing,  look  like  nothing,  operate 
powerfully  and  quickly,  often  within  half  or  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.     And,  finally^  I  beg  of  you  to  make  the  trial  of 
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them,  if  thia  'wintor,  u  ia  geaenlly.  the  oua  vitk  yoo  in 
the  winter,  yon  find  ymuttU  oot  af-Loaldii  both  body  tod 
mind;  make  the  tntl  of  {bam,  aDdfluow  allotfaflt  mad^ 
oine  out  of  tike  window.  Fay  Bttentiim  abo  to  diet,  and 
thai  yon  do  not  eat  any  dung  whioh  dingnet  with  yna. 
Ky  doctor  maiatains  that  my  diKadar  prooeedi  finm  the 
Htomaoh,  and  iaof  the  kind  Tery  oonann  in  thie  floni^, 
and  which  is  called  dyopepsy.  'He  baa  praaorihed  for  ma 
aveiy  exact  diet;  that  I  am  net  to  eat  fat  orgraaay  meat, 
oor  roBBt  meat,  nor  hig^y  aeaacoied,  no  peaaigTBa,  nor  mai^ 
other  thingB.  I  waa  for  a  kng  time  olatinata^  and  iwat* 
ed  nptm  it  that  my  atnuaoh  waa  the  heat  ptti- about  me. 
I  bava,  bowever,  ainoe  then  remarked,  to  royAatBtiiJuiwt, 
that  certain  food  operates  upon  my  condition ;  that,  for  in- 
stance, I  wake  in  the  morning  with  a  sensation  of  misery 
if  I  eat  preserves  in  the  evening ;  and  that,  oa  the  con- 
trary, I  am  qaite  well  in  the  morning  when  I  oat  nothing 
sweet  or  fiat  in  the  evening.  The  difficulty  is  for  me, 
here  in  this  country,  to  adhere  to  any  fixed  regimen ;  but 
I  am  becoming  more  and  more  drnvinced  that  the  diet 
here  is  unwholesome,  and  is  not  sailed  to  the  olimate, 
which  is  hot  and  stimulating.  IThey  eat  hot  bread  for 
breakfast,  as  well  as  many  &t  and  heating  dishes,  besides 
roast  pork,  sausages,  omelets,  and  such  like.  In  the  even* 
iug,  espeoially  at  all  sappers,  they  eat  oysters  stewed,  or 
as  salad,  and  peaoh-preserve  or  peaoh-ioe.  Oysters,  cooked 
in  every  possible  way,  are  very  much  eaten  by  all,  and 
precisely  these,  and  the  other  ertioles  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, are  difficult  of  digestion,  and  highly  injorions  to 
weak  stomachs. 

And  now  adieu  to  this  food,  physio,  and  stomach  ohap- 
hir,  but  which  has  a  great  interest  for  me  and  many  others, 
and  which  ought  to  be  seriously  taken  into  consideration 
here. 

As  to  my  doctor,  I  most  tell  you  that  his  name  is  David 
Osgood,  that  he  visits  me  every  day,  and  treats  ino  «ith 
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the  greatest  tendemeas,  and  that  he  has  promised  to  make 
me  quite  oheerfiil  and  strong  before  I  leave  Boston.  He 
is  of  an  old  Puritan  feimily ,  and  is  himself  a  real  original ; 
he  has  a  rough  exterior,  but  the  most  gentle  and  the  best 
of  heaitSi  as  may  be  seen  by  his  eyes.  There  are  certain 
eyes  whioh  certainly  can  never  die.  They  must  remain 
in  heaven  as  tiiey  are  on  earth.  That  which  I  remembor 
most  clearly  about  my  friends,  is  always  their  eyes,  iheir 
glance.  I  am  sure  that  at  the  resurrection  I  shall  reoog* 
nize  my  friends  by  their  eyes. 

I  must  now  tell  you  about  Concord,  and  the  qphinx  in 
Concord,  Waldo  Emerson,  because  I  went  to  Conoord  five 
days  ago,  attended  by — ^^  himsell"  I  was  wretchedly  un- 
well ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  that  I  had  eaten  the  day 
before,  or  whether  it  was  merely  the  removal  and  the  jour- 
ney to  a  new  home  which  had  caused  me  to  have  no  sleep 
the  preceding  night  Whatever  the  cause  might  be,  I  sa^ 
weak  with  fever  and  dejected  in  mind,  by  the  side  of  the 
strong  man,  silent  and  without  being  able  to  say  a  single 
word,  merely  mechanically  turning  my  head  as  he  point- 
ed out  to  me  a  few  remarkable  places  which  we  passed. 
And  he  perfectly  understood  what  was  amiss  with  me, 
and  let  me  be  silent.  I  was  weak  with  fever,  and  op- 
pressed with  a  feeling  as  if  I  should  fietll  to  pieces  during 
the  first  four-and-twenty  hours  that  I  was  in  Emerson's 
house ;  but  after  thaty  whether  it  was  the  little  white  noth- 
ing-powder, or  the  pure  snow-refreshed  atmosphere  (we  had 
a  regularly  beautifrd  Swedish  winter  at  Conocwd),  or  wheth- 
er it  was  the  presence  of  that  strong  and  strength-^ving 
spirit  in  whose  home  I  found  myself,  or  whether  it  was 
all  these  together,  I  can  not  say,  but'I  became  quite  right 
again,  and  felt  myself  light  and  welL 

And  during  the  four  days  that  I  remained  in  Emerson's 
house,  I  had  a  real  enjoyment  in  the  study  of  this  strong, 
noble,  eagle-like  nature.  Any  near  approximation  was, 
as  it  were,  imperfect,  because  our  characters  and  views 
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•M  fandamentally  diarimilar,  and  that  MontantN 
which  Qxista  in  me  toward  hiin,  ^ita'cfmy  admiratiaB,' 
would  at  timea  awake,  «iid  this  easily  oalled  Earth  hia  iof- 
alp  natars,  repolriTe  and  dulling.'  But  thi«  it  not  the 
original  Datoze  jof  the  man ;  he  doea  not  ri^tly  tfarive  in 
i^  and  he  gladly  thiowa' it  c^  if  heean,  and  ia  nnuik  haj^' 
pier,  aa  one  oaa  aee,  in  a  mild  and  amrny  atmoqihwe^ 
where  tlv  natoisl  beanty  of  hia  bwng  may  breatiw  freely 
and  expand  into  bloncMn,  taniohed  by  that  of  ottwra  •■  1^ 
a  living  lireeze.  I  enjoyed  the  0(mteti]|d«tiao  of  him,'  in 
hia  demiewior,  hia  exfoeaaini,  hia  mode  of  talking,  bid  kia 
arery-day  Ufa,  aa  I  enjoy  eimtnQplatmg  the  calm  flow  of 
a  river  bearing  along,  and  between  flowery  shorea,  lai^ 
and  small  vessels— as  i  love  to  see  the  eagle  oiroling  in 
the  elonds,  resting  npon  tiiem  and  its  pinions.  In  this 
calm  elevation  Emerson  allows  nothing  to  reaoh  iiim,  nei- 
ther great  nor  small ;  neither  prosperity  nor  adversity. 

Pantheiatio  as  Emerson  is  in  his  philosophy,  in  the 
moral  view  with  wbiob  he  regards  the  world  and  life,  he 
ia  in  a  high  degree  pure,  noble,  and  severe,  demanding  as 
mnoh  from  himself  as  he  demands  from  others.  His  words 
are  severe,  his  judgment  often  keen  and  meroileas,  bat  his 
demeanor  is  alike  noble  and  pleasing,  end  his  voice  beaa- 
tifnl.  One  may  qaarrei  wiUi  Emerson's  thoughts,  with 
his  judgment,  but  not  with  himself.  That  which  struck 
me  most,  as  distingnjshing  him  from  moat  other  human 
beings,  is  nobility.  He  is  a  born  nobleman.  I  have  seen 
before  two  other  men  bom  with  this  stamp  upon  them. 

His  Excellenoy  W r,  in  Sweden,  and is  the  seo- 

(md,  Emerson  the  third,  whidi  has  it,  and  perhaps  in  a 
yet  higher  degree.  And  added  thereto  that  deep  intona- 
tion of  voioe,  that  expression,  so  mild,  yet  so  elevated  at 
the  same  lime.  I  oonld  not  bnt  think  of  Itaria  Lowell's 
words,  "  If  he  merely  mentions  my  name  I  feel  myself  en- 
nobled." 

I  enjoyed  Emerson's  oonveraation,  iduobflowed  aa  calm- 
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ly  and  easily  as  a  deep  and  plaoid  river.  It  was  anima- 
ting to  me  both  when  I  agreed  and  when  I  dissented ; 
there  is  always  a  something  important  in  what  he  says, 
and  he  listens  well  and  comprehends,  and  replies  well  also. 
But  whetiiw  it  was  the  weariness  of  the  spirit,  or  wheth- 
er a  feeling  of  esteem  for  his  peaoe  and  freedom,  I  know 
not,  bat  I  did  not  invite  his  conversation.-  When  it  came 
it  was  good ;  when  it  did  not  come,  it  was  good  also,  espe- 
cially if  he  were  in  the  room.  His  presence  was  agreea- 
ble to  me.  •  He  was  amiable  in  bis  attention  to  me,  and 
in  his  mode  of  entertaining  me  as  a  stranger  and  gaest  in 
bis  honse. 

He  read  to  me  one  aftomoon  some  portions  of  bis  Ob- 
servations on  England  (in  mannscript),  and  scraps  from 
his  conversations  with  Thomas  Carlyle  (the  only  man  of 
whom  I  heard  Emerson  speak  with  any  thing  like  admi- 
ration), about  '^  the  young  America,"  as  well  as  the  nar- 
rative of  his  journey  with  him  to  Stonehenge.  There  are 
Bome  of  these  things  which  I  can  never  forget.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  critical  bent  of  Emerson's  mind  is  strong, 
and  as  he  finds  a  great  want  in  human  beings,  and  in 
things  generally — measuring  them  by  his  ideal  standard, 
is  his  faith  strong  in  the  power  of  good,  and  its  ultimate 
triumph  in  the  arrangement  of  the  world.  And  he  under- 
stands perfectly  what  constitutes  noble  republicanism  and 
Americanism,  and  what  a  nobly-framed  community  and 
social  intercourse.  But  the  principle,  the  vitalizing,  the 
strengthening  source — ^yes,  that  Emerson  sees  merely  in 
the  pure  consciousness  of  man  himself !  He  believes  in  the 
original  purity  and  glory  of  this  source,  and  will  cleanse 
away  every  thing  which  impedes  or  sullies  it — all  conven- 
tionality, untruth,  and  paltriness. 

I  said  to  an  amiable  woman,  a  sincere  friend  of  Emer- 
son's, and  one  who,  at  the  same  time,  is  possessed  of  a 
deeply  religions  mind,  "  How  can  you  love  him  so  deeply 
when  he  does  not  love  nor  put  faith  in  the  Highest,  which 
wo  love?" 
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ly!"    V  .     '       -  ■ 

Lovable  he  is,  alio,  u  one,  Moe  }uin,iii  hit  hoOM  mm 
unid  his  domestio  nlatiaw.  But  yon-  tbail  beMr  nuMn 
•boat  him  when  we  me^  tad  ytm  Aall  tMiiis  KlnBg. 
Maatifal  head  in  my  albom,  among  many  Aiaatinaii'  ao- 
qnaintance.-  I  feel  that  my  intcmoBtM.witti  lun  mD 
leave  a  de^  trace  in  my  aool.  I  ogat^.-deon  m  lum 
warmer  qFmpathiee,  Jmiffx  mtnrMt  in  ndk  neial  qMa- 
tions  as  toaoh  ap«i  the  well-being  o!  iDaakind,  and  man 
feeling  ibi  the  enffBiing  and  t)M  eonow  of  earth.  ..But 
what  right,  indeed,  has  the  flower,  whidi  Tibratei .  With 
every  breath  of  wind,  to  qnarrelwith  the  granite  rook  be* 
oanBe  it  ie  difierently  made.  In  the  breast  of  snob  lie 
stnmg  metals.  Let  the  brook  be  silent,  and  rejoioe  that 
it  can  reflect  tfie  rook,  the  flowers,  the  firmament,  and  the 
stars,  and  grow  and  be  strengthened  by  the  invisible  fbnnt 
ains,  which  are  notirisbed  by  the  mountain  tops. 

But  I  must  give  you  a  specimen  ot  two  of  Enieraon'f 
style,  and  of  his  manner  of  seeing  and  fieeling,  whioh  moirf 
please  me.  I  will  make  two  extracts  from  his  "  Essays,' 
which  are  applicable  to  all  mankind,  to  alt  coontries,  an 
to  all  times,  and  whioh  are  portiona  of,  or  drops  from  thai 
vein  of  iron  ore  which  runs  through  every  thing  that  Em 
erson  says  or  writes,  because  it  is  the  life  of  his  life. 

In  his  leotnre  on  self-reliaooe,  he  says :  ' 

*'  To  believe  your  own  thought — to  believe  that  whioh 
is  true  for  yon  in  your  private  heart  is  true  for  all  men — 
that  is  genius.  Speak  yonr  latent  conviction,  and  it  shall 
be  Uie  universal  sense ;  for  always  the  inmost  beoomas 
the  outmost,  and  our  first  thought  is  rendered  back  to  as 
Vf  the  trumpets  of  the  last  judgment  The  highest  mer- 
it whioh  we  asoribe  to  Hoses,  Plato,  and  Hilton  is  that 
whioh  every  man  recognizes  as  the  voice  of  his  own  soul, 
is  that  they  set  books  and  traditions  at  naught,  and  spoke 
not  what.  men.  bat  what  they  thought    A  man  should 
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loara  to  detect  and  wstoh  that  gleam  of  light  which  flaith- 
ed  soroas  his  mind  from  within,  more  than  Uie  lustre  ol 
the  firmameDt  of  barda  and  sagea.  Yet  he  dismiasea  vith- 
oat  notice  lu«  thought,  beoause  it  is  hia.  In  every  work 
of  ganiiu  we  reoognize  our  own  rejeoted  thonghta ;  they 
oome  book  to  as  with  a  certain  alienated  majesty.  Great 
worica  of  art  have  no'  more  afieoting  lesson  for  us  than 
this.  They  teaoh  us  to  abide  by  oar  own  spontaneooa 
impression  with  good -homered  inflexibility,  ^n  most 
when  the  whole  cry  of  voices  is  on  the  other  aide.  Else, 
to-moiTow,  a  stranger  will  say,  with  masterly  good  sense, 
preoissly  what  we  have  thought  and  felt  the  whole  time, 
and  we  ahall  be  forced  to  take  onr  own  opinion  from 
another. 

•  ••  •  • 

"  Trast  thyself;  every  heart  vibrates  to  that  iron  atring. 
Accept  the  plaoe  which  the  Divine  Providence  has  foond 
for  you ;  the  aooiety  of  your  oontemporariea,  the  cooneo- 
tion  of  events.  Great  men  have  always  done  so,  and  con- 
fided themselves,  childlike,  to  the  genius  of  their  age,  be- 
traying their  perception  that  the  Eternal  was  stirring  at 
their  heart,  working  through  their  hands,  predominating 
in  alt  their  being.  And  we  are  now  men,  and  must  ac- 
cept in  the  higheet  mind  the  same  tnuiBcendent  deatiny ; 
and,  not  pinched  in  a  oomer,  not  oowarda  fleeing  before  a 
revolotion,  bat  redeemers  and  bene&ctors,'pioas  aspirants 
to  be  noble  clay,  plastio  nnder  the  Almighty  effort,  let  na 
advance  and  advance  on  Chaos  the  Dark. 

•  •  *  * 
"Whoso  would  be  a  man  moat  be  a  non-confbrmiat. 

He  who  would  gather  immortal  palms  moat  not  be  hin- 
dered by  the  name  of  goodness,  but  most  explore  if  it  be 
goodness.  .  Nothing  ia  at  last  sacred  but  the  int^rity  of 
your  own  mind.  Absolve  you  to  yourself,  and  yon  ahall 
have  the  snfirage  of  the  world. 
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''  A  fboUah  ooQsistenay  is  the  hol^blin  of  littift  mindB, 
■da«d  by  littlo  statMrnsa,  and  philoeophen,  uid  dlTines. 
With  ootuustenoy  a  great  Kml  has  amply  noftiiq;  to  do. 
Spe&k  oat  wliat  yon  think  to^y  iu'inndfl  aa  baid  wk 
cannon-balls,  and  ttHDorfOW  ^leak  what  tMuAowlliinlu 
inhardwDrdfl  i^ainiAoa^lt  flcobadiot  evttryflSog^yiio 
said  to^y.  Ah!  then,- exobum "die  aged ladieB,yt>ni^Rll 
be  Boie  to  be  miaondontood.  IDaiiiidantood  ?  It  b  a 
right  fool's  wmL  Ib  it  n  bad,  then,  to  be  miBoadentDodt 
Pythagons  wee  mimndentood ;  and  Sooratee,  and  Jenu, 
and  Lather,  and  Copendoiu,  and  Qalileo,  and  NeWton, 
end  evaiy  para  end  wise  spirit  thai  evtar  tocA  fleah.  T» 
be  groat  ia  to  be  mimnderstood. 

"  I  suppose  no  man  can  violate  hia  nature.  All  the 
sallies  of  his  will  are  roonded  in  by  the  law  of  bis  being, 
as  the  inequalities  of  Andes  and  Himalaya  are  insignifi- 
oant  in  the  curve  of  the  sphere.    We  pass  for  what  we  are. 

•  »  •  * 

"  Fear  never  bnt  you  shall  be  consistent  in  whatever 
variety  of  actions,  so  they  be  each  honest  and  nataral  in 
tiieir  hour. 

"  One  tendency  nnites  them  all. 

•  •  •  * 

"  Perception  is  not  whimsical,  bat  &tal.  If  I  see  a 
trait,  my  children  will  see  it  after  me,  and  in  coarse  of 
time  all  mankind — although  it  may  chance  that  no  one 
has  seen  it  before  me.  Hy  perception  of  it  is  as  maoh  a 
&ct  as  the  sun. 

"  The  relaUous  of  the  soul  to'  the  Divine  Spirit  are  so 
pure  that  it  is  profone  to  seek  to  interpose  helps.  It  must 
be,  tJiat  when  Ood  speaketh,  He  should  communioate  not 
one  thing,  bat  all  things,  and  new-oreatc  Hio  whole. 
Whenever  a  mind  is  simple,  and  receives  a  divine  wis- 
dom,  then  old  tbiugs  pass  away — means,  teaobers,  texts, 
temples  fall ;  all  things  are  made  sacred  by  relataon  to  it 
"-Dae  thing  as  mooh  as  another. 
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•  «        '  «  * 

*'  Yet  SM  what  strong  iiitelleots  dare  not  yet  hear  G-od 
Itinuelf,  Tinleas  He  speak  the  plirueok^  of  I  know  not 
what  David,  or  Jflremiali,  or  Paul. 

•  •  •  « 

"  If  we  live  truly,  we  shall  see  truly.  When  we  have 
Dew  pereeptioDs,  we  shall  gladly  disburden  tiie  memory 
of  its  inward  treasures  as  old  rubbish.  When  a  man  Uvea 
with  Gtid,  his  Toioe  shall  he  as  sweet  as  the  murmur  of 
the  hnok  and  the  rustle  of  the  oom. 

•  »  •  • 

"  Tlus'is  the  ultimate  &at  whicdi  we  so  qniokly  reach 
(m  this  as  on  every  topio,  the  resolution  of  all  into  the 
Ever-bleased  One.  Virtue  is  the  governor,  the  oreator, 
the  reali^.  All  things  real  are  so  by  so  mnoh  of  virtue 
as  they  contain. 

•  •  •  • 

"  Let  OS  not  rove ;  let  us  sit  at  home  with  the  cause. 
Let  us  ahun  and  astouish  the  intruding  rabble  of  men, 
and  books,  and  institutions  by  a  simple  declaration  of 
the  diviue  fact.  Bid  them  take  the  shoes  off  their  feet, 
for  God  is  here  within.  Let  onr  simplioity  judge  them, 
and  our  docility  to  our  own  law  demonstrate  the  pover^ 
of  nature  and  fortune,  beside  our  native  mlera. 

•  »  •  • 

"We  must  go  alone.  I  like  the  silent  church  before 
the  service  begins  better  than  any  preaching.  How  &r 
off,  how  cool,  how  chaste  the  persons  look,  begirt  each 
one  with  a  precinct  or  sanctuary.  So  let  us  always  ait. 
*  *  But  your  isolation  must  not  be  mechanical,  but 
spiritual,  that  is,  mnst  be  devotion.  •  •  The  power 
which  men  possess  to  annoy  me  I  give  them  by  a  weak 
cnrioaity.  No  man  can  come  near  me  but  through  my 
own  act.  What  we  dcHire,  that  we  have ;  but  by  desire 
we  bereave  ourselves  of  the  love. 

'*  If  we  can  not  at  once  rise  to  the  sanctities  of  obedience 


witli  whom  wc  converse.       Say  to  them,  0 
mother!  O  wife  I  O  brother!   0  friend  I  I  have 
yuu  after  aj)|)earanee:5  hitherto.     Be  it  known 
that  henceforward  I  obey  no  law  less  tlian  t 
law.     I  shall  endeavor  to  nourish  my  parentis, 
my  family,  to  be  the  ohaate  husband  of  one 
these  relations  I  must  fill  after  a  new  and  unp 
way.    I  appeal  from  your  customs.    I  must  bo 
can  not  break  myself  any  longer  for  you,  or  yo 
can  love  me  for  what  I  am,  we  shall  be  the  hi 
you  can  not,  I  will  still  seek  to  deserve  that  ^ 
I  must  be  mysel£    I  will  not  hide  my  tastes  oi 
I  will  so  trust  that  what  is  deep  is  holy,  thai 
strongly  before  the  sun  and  moon  whatever  ii 
me  and  my  heart  appoints.     If  you  are  noble, 
you ;  if  you  are  not,  I  will  not  hurt  you  and 
hypocritical  attentions.     If  you  are  true,  but 
same  truth  with  me,  cleave  to  your  compani 
seek  my  own.     I  do  this  not  selfishly,  but  h 
truly.     It  is  alike  your  interest,  and  mine,  am 
however  long  we  have  dwelt  in  lies,  to  liv 

■^  ■'  •  1  ^ 1-  *-^  ooir  ?       Vnn  MTill   8001 
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standards  is  a  rejeotion  of  all  standard,  and  the  bold  sens- 
ualist will  use  the  same  philosophy  to  gild  his  crimes. 
Bat  the  law  of  ocmscionsness  abides.  There  are  two  con- 
fessionals, in  one  or  the  other  of  which  we  i»»s<  be  shriven. 
You  may  fulfill  your  round  of  duties  by  clearing  yourself 
in  the  direct  or  in  the  reflex  way.  Consider  whether  you 
have  satisfied  your  relations  to  fother,  cousin,  neighbor, 
town,  oat,  and  dog,  and  whetiier  any  of  these  can  upbraid 
you.  But  I  may  also  /neglect  this  reflex  standard,  and 
absolve  me  to  myself.  I  have  my  own  stem  daims  and 
perfect  wilL  It  denies  tiie  name  of  duty  to  many  offices 
that  are  called  duties.  But  if  I  can  discharge  its  debts, 
it  enables  me  to  dispense  with  tiie  popular  code.  If  any 
body  imagines  that  this  law  is  lax,  let  him  keep  its  com* 
mandment  for  one  day. 

^' And  truly  it  demands  something  godlike  in  him  who 
has  cast  off  the  common  motives  of  humanity,  and  has 
ventureil  to  trust  himself  for  a  task-master.  High  be  his 
heart,  faithful  his  will,  clear  his  sight,  that  he  may  in 
good  earnest  be  doctrine,  societjr,  law  to  himself,  that  a 
simple  purpose  may  be  to  him  as  strong  as  iron  necessity 
to  others. 

'<  If  any  man  consider  the  present  aspects  of  what  is 
called,  by  distinotion,  society j  he  will  see  the  need  of  tiiese 
ethics." 

I  must  remark,  that  if  any  one  will  seriously  observe 
human  nature  as  it  commonly  is,  he  will  easily  see  that 
a  moral  code  such  as  Emerson's  would  produce  conceited 
and  selfish  beings,  and  that  it  is  merely  calculated  for  na- 
tures as  pure  and  beautiful  as  his  own,  and  which  form 
the  exception  to  the  general  rule.  That  which  he  in  all 
cases  mistakes  is  the  radical  duality  of  human  nature. 
Yet  with  what  freshness,  invigoration,  does  not  this  ex- 
clamation come  to  our  souls,  ^^Be  true;  be  yourself  P^ 
Especially  when  coming  from  a  man  who  has  given  proofs 
that  in  this  truth  a  human  being  may  fulfill  all  \)i<^  Yuoi* 


11AV^«^«*        -^  ^  * 


*' Friendship  requires  mau  lai^ 
and  unlikeness   that  picjues  each  with   the   \ 
power  and  of  consent  in  the  other  j)arty.      Let  i 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  rather  than  that  my  fri 
overstep  by  a  word  or  a  look  his  real  sympal 
equally  balked  by  antagonism  and  by  oompli 
hun  not  oease  an  instant  to  be  himself.     The 
have  in  his  being  mine  is  that  tiie  not  mihe  i 
turns  the  stomaeh,  it  blots  the  daylight — ^wh 
for  a  manly  furtherance,  or,  at  least,  a  manli 
— to  find  a  mush  of  conoession.     Better  be  a  n 
side  of  your  friend  than  his  eoho.     The  cond 
high  friendship  demands  is,  ability  to  do  with 
be  capable  of  that  high  office  requires  great  8 
parts.     There  must  be  my  two  before  there 
one.     Let  it  be  an  alliance  of  two  large,  fon 
tures,  mutually  beheld,  mutually  feared,  befi 
recognize  the  deep  identity  which  beneath  t 
ties  unites  them. 

"  He  is  only  fit  for  this  society  who  is  mi 
He  must  be  so  to  know  its  law.     He  must 
is  sure  that  greatness  and  goodness  are  alwa 
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Treat  your  £riend  aa  a  spootaole.  Of  oournfl,  if  he  be  a 
man,  he  faaa  merits  that  are  not  yonis,  and  that  yon  can 
not  honor.  If  yoa  most  needs  hold  him  olose  to  yonr 
peraoD,  stand  aside — give  those  merits  room — let  ttiem 
monnt  and  expand.  Be  not  so  mnoh  his  friend  that  yon 
am'  never  know  his  peonliar  energies,  like  faoA  mammas 
who  shnt  up  Uieir  boy  in  the  honse  nntil  he  has  almost 
grown  a  girl  Are  yon  the  friend  of  yonr  friend's  buttons 
or  erf  his  thonght  1  To  a  great  heart  he  will  still  be  a 
stranger  in  a  thooaand  paitionlars,  that  he  may  obme  near 
in  tiie  hoUeat  ground.  Leave  it  to  boys  and  girls  to  re- 
gard a  friend  as  a  property,  and  to  snok  a  short  and  all- 
cimfbnnding  pleasure  instead  of  the  pore  nectar  ef  Grbi. 

•  *  •  •    ■'  ■ 

"A  friend  is  a  person  with  whom  I  may  be'  sincere. 
Before  him  I  may  think  alond.  I  am  arrired  at  last  in 
the  presence  of  a  man  to  real,  so  equal,  that  I  may  drop 
even  thoee  undermost  garments  of  dissimulation,  oonrtesy, 
and  second  thought,  which  men  never' pM  off,  and  may 
deal  with  him  with  the  simplicity '  aod  wholeness  wiUt 
which  one  ofaemioal  atom  meets  another. 

*  •  «  • 

"  Let  ns  buy  onr  entrance  to  this  guild  by  a  long  pro- 
batioD.  Why  should  we  desecrato  nobla  and  beautiful 
boqIs  by  intruding  on  them  ?  Why  insist  on  rash  per- 
sonal relations  with*yaur  friend  ?  Why"  go  to^  his  honse, 
and  know  his  mother,  and  brother,  and  sisters  ?  Why  be 
visited  by  him  at  your  own  ?  Are  these  things  material 
to  OUT  covenant?  Leave  this  tonchingaud  clawing.  Let 
him  be  to  me  as  a  spirit.  A  message,  a  thought,  a  sin* 
cerity,  a  glance  from  him  I  want ;  but  not  news  nor  pot- 
tage. I  can  get  politics,  and  chat,  and  neighbtffly  con- 
veniences irom  cheaper  oompanions.  Should  not  the  so- 
ciety of  my  friend  be  to  me  poetic,  pnre,  universal,  and 
quiet  as  Nature  herself?  Ought  I  to  feel  that  our  tie  is 
profane  in  comparison  with  yonder  bar  of  cloud  that  sleeps 


liim  be  to  thee  lorever  a  nun  ui  ucautAAux  v/**v^.. 
ble,  devoutly  revered,  and  not  a  trivial  conver 
boon  outgrown  and  cast  aside. 

*  *  *  * 

'^  What  is  so  great  as  friendship,  let  us  carr; 
grandenr  of  spirit  we  can.  Let  us  be  silent, 
hear  the  whisper  of  the  gods.  Let  us  not  inte: 
set  you  to  cast  about  what  you  should  say  ti 
souls,  or  to  say  any  thing  to  such  ?  No  mal 
genious,  no  matter  how  graceful  and  bland, 
innumerable  degrees  of  folly  and  wisdom,  an^ 
say  aught  is  to  be  frivolous.  Wait,  and  th 
speak.  Wait  until  the  necessary  and  ever! 
powers  you,  until  day  and  night  avail  themsi 
lips. 

•  •  «  4 

^^  Vain  to  hope  to  come  nearer  to  a  man  by 
his  house.  If  unlike,  his  soul  only  flies  the 
you,  and  you  shall  catch  never  a  true  glano 
We  see  the  noble  afar  ofi*,  and  they  repel  us; 
we  intrude?  Late— very  late — we  perceive 
tagonism,  no  introduction,  no  consuetudes,  ox 
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"  Only  be  admoniahed  by  wb^t  yon  alrwuly  aee  not  to 
strike  leagaes  of  feiendahip  with  oKeap  perBons  where  no 
friendship  can  be.  Our  impatienoe  betrays  as  into  raah 
and  fiwlish  alliances  which  no  God  attends.  By  persist- 
ing  m  your  path,  ihongh  yon  forfeit  the  little,  yon  gain 
the  great  Yon  become  prononoeed.  Yoa  demonstrate 
yourself  so  aa  to  pnt  yonrself  ont  of  the  reach  of  false  re. 
lations,  and  yon  draw  to  yon  the  first-born  of  the  world— 
those  raie  pilgrims  whereof  only  one  or  two  wander  in  na- 
ture at  onoe,  and  before  whom  the  vnlgar  great  show  as 
spectres  and  shadows  merely. 

•  *  *  • 

"It  has  seemed  to  me  lately  more  possible  than  I  knew 
to  oairy  a  friendship  greatly  on  one  side,  witbont  the  (xa- 
raspcmdenoe  of  the  other.  Why  shonld  I  camber  myself 
■with  the  poor  &ot  diat  the  receiver  is  not  oapacions  ?  It 
never  tronbles  the  son  that  some  of  hia  rays  fall  wide  and 
Tain  into  nDgrateiiil  space,  and  only  a  small  part  on  the 
lefleeting  planeL  Let  yotu  greatness  ednoate  the  onide 
and  oold  ownpanion.  If  he  is  aneqaal,  he  will  presently 
pass  away;  but  thou  art  enlarged  by  thy  own  shining, 
and,  DO  longer  a  mate  for  boga  and  womu,  dost  soar  and 
bora  with  the  gods  of  the  empyrean.  It  is  thought  a  dis- 
grace  to  love  unrequited.  True  love  transoends  instantly 
the  nnwoithy  object,  and  dwells  and  broods  on  the  Eter^ 
nal ;  and  when  the  .poor,  interposed  mask  ommbles,  it  is 
not  sad,  bnt  feels  rid  of  so  much  earth,  and  feels  its  in- 
dependency the  surer.  *  •  •  •  The  essence  of  friend- 
ship is  entireness,  a  total  magnanimity  and  trust.  It  must 
Dot  aonnise  or  provide  for  infirmity.  It  treats  its  object 
as  a  god,  that  it  may  deify  both!" 

"  Very  magnificent  and  noble !"  yon  vrill  say,  "  and  very 
mie-sided  at  the  same  time !"  Yes,  it  ia  so,  my  little  Ag- 
atha, but  there  is  something  in  it  which  is  good  and  great, 
and  something  which  I  like.  Bnt  it  is,  nevertheless,  very 
difficoit  to  give  by  ^tracts  any  oorreet  idea  of  Emer- 
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individual ;  thus  >^ay>s  he  to  the  public.  And  tl 
heanty  which  ho  ^ives  to  this  watch-word  i.- 
peculiar  })ower  over  the  American  mind  ;  hi? 
beneiicial  work  on  the  people  of  the  New  Woi 
much  disposed  to  bend  themselves  to  mere  inn 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Old  World. 

Emerson  is,  however,  very  far  from  regard 
as  a  model  of  that  perfect  man  whom  he  wi 
forth  in  the  New  World,  excepting  possibly  in 
ness.  I  said  to  him  something  abont  his  peer 
American  character:  '^  Oh,"  said  he,  earnestly, 
not  be  too  good-natured.  No,  we  have  not  ye 
which  can  be  said  to  represent  the  mind  o 
The  poet  of  America  is  not  yet  come.  When 
will  sing  quite  differently!" 

A  critic  who  stands  so  high  that  he  can  lool 
himself — ^yes,  that  is  excellent !  One  is  glai 
cised  by  such  an  one. 

Emerson  is  at  this  moment  regarded  as  th 
Transcendentalists  in  this  portion  of  America, 
people  are  they  who  are  found  principally  in  i 
New  England,  and  who  seem  to  me  like  its'V 
ains,  or  Alps ;  that  is  to  say,  they  aim  at  be 
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has  worn  linen  clothes,  beoaose  he  woold  not  appropriate 
to  himself  tiie  property  of  the  sheep — the  wool— and  has 
suffered  very  muoh  in  acting  up  to  his  faith  and  love. 

C built  himself  a  hut  on  the  Western  prairies,  and 

lived  there  as  a  hermit  for  two  years ;  he  has,  however, 

returned  to  every-day  life  and  every-day  people.     F 

went  out  into  the  Wild  woods  and  built  himself  a  hut  and 
lived  there — ^I  know  not  on  what.  He  also  has  returned 
to  common  life,  is  employed  in  a  handcraft  trade,  and 
writes  books  which  have  in  them  something  of  tiie  fresh- 
ness and  life  of  the  woods— but  which  are  sold  for  money. 
Ah !  I  wonder  not  at  these  attempts  by  unusual  ways  to 
escape  from  tiie  torment  of  conmion  life.  I  have  myself 
made  my  attempts  by  these  ways,  and  should  have  car- 
ried them  out  still  inore  had  I  not  been  fettered.  But  they, 
and  Emerson  himself^  make  too  much  of  these  attempts, 
because  in  themselves  they  are  nothing  uncommon,  nor 
have  they  produced  results  which  are  so.  The  aim — ^the 
intention,  is  the  best  part  of  them. 

Emerson  says  in  his  characteristics  of  Transcendental- 
ism :  <^  If  there  is  any  thing  grand  and  daring  in  human 
thought  or  virtue ;  any  reliance  on  the  vast,  the  unknown ; 
any  presentiment — an  extravagance  of  faith— -the  spirit- 
ualist adopts  it  as  highest  in  nature. 

«  .    •  •  • 

^^  These  youths  bring  us  a  rough  but  effectual  aid.  By 
their  unconcealed  dissatisfaction,  they  expose  our  poverty 
and  the  insignificance  of  man  to  man. 

«  •  «  * 

''These  exacting  children  advertise  us  of  our  wants. 
There  is  no  compliment,  no  smooth  speech  with  them ; 
they  pay  you  only  this  one  compliment  of  insatiable  ex- 
pectation; they  aspire,  they  severely  exact;  and  if  they 
stand  fast  in  lliis  watch-tower,  and  persist  in  demanding 
to  the  end,  and  without  end,  then  are  they  terrible  friends, 
whereof  poet  And  priest  can  not  choose  but  stand  in  awe ; 
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■nd  what  if  they  eat  oloods  and  drink  wind,  they  havo 
not  been  withont  servioe  to  the  raoe  of  man. 


"  When  every  voice  is  raised  fi>r  a  new  road  ot  another 
statute  ;  or  a  aubaeriptioa  of  stock ;  for  an  improveraeDt 
in  dreaa  or  in  dentistry ;  for  a  new  honse  oi  a  large  busi- 
ness ;  for  a  political  party  or  a  division  of  an  estate — will 
you  not  tolerate  one  or  two  solitary  voioea  in  the  land, 
speaking  for  thoughts  and  principles  not  marketable  or 
perishable  ?  Soon  these  improvements  and  mechanical  in> 
ventiona  will  be  superseded ;  these  modes  of  living  lost  out 
of  memory ;  these  oitiea  rotted,  mined  by  war — by  new 
inventions — by  new  seats  of  trade,  or  the  geologic  changes ; 
all  gone,  like  the  shells  which  sprinkle  the  sea-beach  with 
a  white  colony  to-day — forever  renewed,  to  be  forever  de- 
stroyed. But  the  thoughts  which  these  few  hermita  strove 
to  proclaim  by  silence,  as  well  as  by  speech,  not  only  by 
what  they  did,  but  by  what  they  forbore  to  do,  shall  abide 
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Alp-natures  say,  "  We  have  reaolifKl  to  the  highest !"  then, 
I  say,  "  Nonsense !  you  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind ! 
You  say,  'We  are  gods.'  I  say,  'Descend  from  your  ele- 
vation to  the  divinely'iiiBde  vorU,  then  will  I  beliere 
you.'  You  satisfy  yourselves  with  your  lofly,  isolated  po- 
aitioo,  believing  that  you  do  enon^  by  showing  the  ideal. 
Ah !  the  ideal  has  never  been  unknown !  Yoa  are  poor, 
■inful,  imperfect  homan  ereatures  like  the  rest,  and  your 
bravery  does  not  oome  np  to  the  heart  of  Christianity, 
which  does  not  merely  exhibit  the  ideal,  but  helps  to  at- 
tain it ;  not  merely  suffers  all,  but  overcomes  all ;  does 
not  sit  stitl  and  look  grandly  forth,  but  combats  with  its 
followers,  admonishing  them  to  overoome  evil  with  good!"  , 

If  the  IransoendentalistB  will  really  oroete  a  new,  a 
tnuisoendental  state,  then  they  most  oreate  a  something 
b^ond  that;  they  must,  in  their  ideal  man,  present  a 
more  beautiful  Sguie  than  that  which  has  already  been 
presented  oa  earth  and  for  earth — the  powerful,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  humble  son  of  heavw)  and  earth,  uniting 
both  in  one  new  creation.  But — Uiey  can  not  even  an- 
derstatid  the  beauty  of  this. 

Bat  enoogh  of  the  Transoendentalista.  I  must,  how- 
ever, say  a  few  words  about  a  lady  who  belongs  to  this 
seot,  and  whose  name  I  have  frequently  heard  since  I 
oame  to  Anwrioa,  partly  with  blame,  pvily  with  praise, 
but  always  with  a  certain  degree  of  distinction,  namely, 
Hargaret  Fuller.  Althoa^  devoid  of  beauty,  and  rather 
disagreeable  than  agreeable  in  her  manners,  she  seems 
to  be  gifted'With  singular  talents,  and  to  have  an  actual 
genius  for  oonversation.  EmersoD,  speaking  with  admi- 
ratioa  of  her  powers,  said,  "  Conviction  sits  upon  her 
lips."  Certain  it  is  that  I  have  never  heard  of  a  woman 
in  this  country  possessed  of  such  ability  for  awakening 
enthusiasm  in  the  minda  of  her  friends.  Ehierson  said 
of  her,  with  his  usual  almost  alarming  candor,  "  She  has 
many  great  qnaUties ;  many  ^eat  baits  alsa" 

VeL.  I.— H 
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Among  these  latter  appear  to  be  her  arrc^aDoe  and  Ker 
contemptuous  manner  toward  others  leas  gifted  than  her. 
self.  I  have  also  heard  that  she  ooold  repent  of  and  ask 
pardon  for  severe  words.  In  haughtiness  and  independ- 
ence of  temper,  in  pride  and  honesty,  and  in  oritioal  as- 
perity, she  was  perfectly  a  Tranaoendentalist !  The  "  Con- 
versations," which  she  at  one  time  gave  in  a  select  oirola 
at  Boston,  are  spoken  of  as  of  the  highest  interest.  Hrs. 
Emerson  can  not  sufficiently  praise  her  fervent  eloquence 
and  the  extraordinary  affluence  of  ber  mind,  and — I  be- 
lieve—^alf  reproaohes  me  for  not  being  like  her. 

Uargaret  Fuller  went  to  Italy  with  my  friends,  the 
S— .-s,  about  two  years  since,  and  remained  there  when 
they  left.  A  report  has  now  reached  this  ooantry  that 
she  has  conneoted  herself  vrith  a  young  man  (she  herself 
ia  no  longer  young,  being  upward  of  forty),  and  a  Pou- 
rierist  or  Socialiiit  marriage,  without  the  external  ot!ru> 
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of  woman  to  h«r  own  free  deTalopmeat,  and  to  liberty  in 
many  oaws  where,  although  oonformahla  to  the  striotest 
iDiml  oode,  it  would  yet  be  offeauve  to  many  even  in 
thia  Bo-oaJled  free  oountry.  Her  friends,  and  amoDg  these 
the  exoellant,  pore-hearted  8  d,  wish  me  to  beoome 
aoqaaioted  with  her. 

"Ah!  yoa  nrnst  see  Mrs.  Ripley,"  said  Emerson,  on 
one  oooanon,  with  his  fine  smile;  "she  is  one  of  the  moat 
remarkable  persons  in  Coooord." 

And  I  saw  a  baodsome,  elderly  lady,  with  silver-white 
hair,  olear,  deep  bine  eyea,  aa  of  the  freahest  yonth,  a  very 
womanly  demeanor,  from  which  nobody  oonld  sarmise  that 
she  reads  Greek  and  Latin,  and  nnderstanda  mathematios 
like  any  professor,  and  helps  yonng  students  who  oan  not 
paaa  tiieir  examination  in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  by 
her  extraordinary  talent  as  a  teacher,  and  by  her  motherly 
inflnenoe.  Many  a  yonth  blesses  the  work  ahe  has  done 
in  him.  One  of  these  related  of  her,  "  She  examined  me 
in  Enolid  while  ahe  shelled  peas,  and  witii  one  foot  rooked 
the  oradle  of  her  little  grandaon." 

I  spent,  with  the  ^menatu,  an  evening  with  Hra.  Rip- 
1^.  Neither  were  there  any  servants  kept  in  her  honse. 
limte  ladies  of  New  England  are  clever  ladiea,  true 
danghters  of  those  pilgrim  women  who  endnred  hardships 
ao  manfnlly,  and  labored  eqnally  with  their  husbands, 
and  established  with  diem  that  kingdom  which  now  ex- 
tMids  over  a  hemisphere. 

An  anceat(»  of  Bliaabeth  H.  was  one  of  the  first  pilgrima 
which  that  little  ship,  the  "Mayflower,"  conveyed  to  the 
shore  of  Masaaohnsetta.  He  related  many  times  how,  when 
these  mm  were  abont  to  frame  laws  for  the  new  oolony, 
they  liked  to  talk  them  over  before  their-wivea,  their  sis- 
ters,  and  daughters,  and  to  hear  their  thonghts  apon  them. 
This  was  beantifdl  and  sensible.  Of  a  certainty,  that 
(Aivalrio  aentiment  and  love  which  generally  prevail  in 
America  for  tiie  female  sex  had  their  origin  in  the  dignity 
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and  the  noblo  oonduot  of  those  early  womea ;  of  a  owtainfyt 
from  that  early  equality,  that  eqaality  in  rule  and  in  rights 
which  prevails  here  in  domestic  and  sooial  life,  although 
not  aa  yet  politically. 

I  liked  to  talk  with  Elizabeth  H.  There  is  acsnething 
Very  profound  and  great  in  this  young  woman ;  and  her 
Words  frequently  are  as  brilliant  as  diamonds  in  sonshine. 

Among  the  per:jons  whom  I  saw  at  the  Emersons,  and 
who  intereated  mo,  was  Professor  Sherbe,  a  Swiss,  a  man 
of  a  noble  and  grave  exterior,  with  something,  also,  of 
ultra-idealism  in  his  philosophy.  He  has  fonght  against 
the  Jesuits  in  Switzerland,  end  is  now  a  teacher  and  leo' 
turer  in  America.  Lastly,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Doctor  Jackson,  the  discoverer  of  the  somnific  effects  of 
other  on  the  human  frame  and  coDSoiotisness,  and  ibr 
which  he  received  a  medal  from  our  King  Oscar,  which 
waa  shown  to  me.     He  made  the  discovery  entirely  by 
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onased.  Alcott  maintained  that  all  high  and  holy  teach- 
OB  of  the  human  raoe  had  paid  great  attention  to  diet, 
and  in  partionlar  had  abstained  from  flesh.  Some  one 
mid  that  Christ  had  eaten  flesh.  Another  said  that  that 
oonld  not  be  proved.  A  third  said  that  he,  at  all  eventSi 
had  eaten  fish.  I  said  that  that  stood  written  in  the  Gt»- 
pels.  A  second  agreed.  '^  No  matter,'*  said  Aloott,  ^^  I 
know  better  than  to  eat  fish." 

The  man  is  incorrigible.  He  drinks  too  mnch  water, 
and  brings  forth  merely  hazy  and  dondy  shapes.  He 
should  drink  wine  and  eat  meat,  or  at  least  fish,  so  that 
there  might  be  marrow  and  substance  in  his  ideas.  Mar- 
cus, too,  was  amused  at  the  Conversation,  but  in  his  quiet 
way.  Among  the  audience  were  some  ladies  with  splen- 
did, intelligent  foreheads,  and  beautifcd  forms.  But  I  did 
not  hear  them  say  a  word  :  I  wonder  how  they  could  sit 
still  and  listen  in  silence ;  for  my  part,  I  oould  not  do  it. 
And  although  the  company  were  invited  to  a  new  series 
of  Conversations,  this  of  a  certainty  will  be  the  last  at 
which  I  shall  be  present. 

January  26M.  Alcott  came  to  me  yesterday  afternoon ; 
we  conversed  for  two  hours ;  he  explained  himself  better 
during  our  dialogue  than  in  his  public  Conversation,  and 
I  understood  better  than  hitherto  that  there  was  really  at 
the  bottom  of  his  reform  movement  a  true  and  excellent 
thought.  This  thought  is  the  importance  of  an  earnest 
and  holy  disposition  of  mind  in  those  who  enter  into  the 
bonds  of  wedlock,  so  that  the  union  may  be  noble,  and 
its  oflspring  good  and  beautiful.  His  plans  for  bringing 
about  these  beautiful  and  holy  marriages  between  good 
aAd  beautiful  people  (for  none  other  are  to  enter  into  mat- 
rimony— oh !  oh !  for  the  many !)  may  be  right  for  aught 
I  know.  They  are  better,  and  more  accordant  to  human 
natu*^,  than  those  of  Plato  for  the  same  purpose.  But 
who  rill  deny  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  world  if  they 
wb   jause  human  beings  to  be  bom  into  the  world  did  it 
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with  a  higher  conaoionaness,  with  &  doeper  sentiineiit  of 
respoQsibility.  Marriage,  looked  at  with  referenoe  to  Hub 
subject,  stands  in  general  very  low.  A  man  and  woman 
marry  to  be  happy,  aelfiahly  happy,  and  beyond  that  the 
thought  seldom  extends ;  does  not  elavate  itself  to  the 
higher  thought — "  We  shall  give  life  to  immortal  beings  !** 
And  yet  this  is  the  highest  purport  of  marriage.  Harried 
couples  who  have  not  offspring  of  their  own  may  fulfill  its 
duties  by  adopting  orphan  children. 

"  But  why  do  you  not  enunciate  these  views  folly  t" 
inquired  I  from  Aloott:  "  they  are  of  hi^er  impwtanoe 
than  any  I  have  heard  during  your  CmTersatkins,  and 
are  really  of  the  highest  importance  to  society." 

Alcott  excused  himself  by  the  difficulty  of  treating 
such  a  subject  in  public  Conversation,  and  spoke  of  the 
intention  he  had  of  realizing  his  views  in  the  formation 
of  a  little  society,  in  which,  I  presume,  he  woold  act  as 
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tnsi  instmotion  by  reading  aloud  a  chapter  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  When  this  was  ended,  he  asked  the  children, 
"What  was  in  your  thoughts,  or  in  your  soul,  while  you 
heard  this  ?"     Many  of  the  replies  were  very  naive. 

After  this  Alcott  led  them  to  consider  what  virtue  had 
been  exhibited  in  the  narrative  or  the  incident  which  Ihey 
had  just  heard,  and  also  to  name  its  opposite,  and  to 
think  whether  they  discovered  it  in  themselves,  and  so  on. 
Much  that  was  excellent  and  worthy  of  reflection  was 
thus  brought  forward,  and  the  whole  was  calculated  fer 
the  child's  development.  Many  a  word  of  dewy,  prime- 
val freshness  proceeded  fr6m  those  childish  lips,  but  also 
much  that  was  childish  and  unsatisfiBU)tory  both  from 
child  and  teacher.  In  any  case,  this  is  a  method  which, 
though  it  would  not  answer  in  schools  of  any  extent,  is 
one  which  every  mother  ought  to  reflect  upon. 

"  What  was  there  in  your  soul,  in  your  heart  ?"  What 
might  not  loving  lips  call  forth  in  the  child's  conscious- 
ness, to  the  child's  memory,  by  these  words,  spoken  in  the 
evening  after  the  day's  schooling,  work,  play,  sorrow,  and 
joy! 

When  Alcott  was  gone,  Emerson  came  and  remained 
a  good  hour  with  me.  He  is  iron,  even  as  the  other  is 
water.  And  yet,  nevertheless,  his  world  floats  in  an  ele- 
ment of  disintegration,  and  has  no  firm,  unwaveiing  shapes. 
Wonderful  is  it  how  so  powerful  and  concrete  a  nature  as 
his  can  be  satisfied  with  such  disintegrated  views.  I  can 
find  fault  with  Emerson's  mode  of  thought,  but  I  must 
bow  before  his  spirit  and  his  nature.  He  was  now  on  his 
way  to  New  York,  where  he  was  invited  to  give  a  course 
of  lectures.  He  has  promised,  when  he  returns  again,  to 
visit  me.  I  must  sometime  have  a  more  thorough  conver- 
sation with  him,  as  well  on  religious  subjects  as  on  the 
future  prospects  of  America.  I  feel  also  a  little  desire  for 
combat  with  him  ;  for  I  never  see  a  lion  in  human  form 
without  feeling  ray  lion-heart  beat.    And  a  combat  with 
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a  upirit  like  that  is  always  a  pleasure  even  if  one  wina  no 
victory. 

As  regards  Alcott,  I  do  not  know  what  spirit  of  oontra- 
dictioa  makes  me  continnally  excited  by  him,  aa  well  aa 
to  amuse  myself  with  him.  I  sincerely  appreotate,  how- 
ever, the  beautiful  aims  of  the  exoellent  idealist,  and  I 
like,  when  I  say  any  thing  against  him,  to  hear  Emer- 
son's deep  voice  saying,  reproaohfolly,  "  Amid  all  the 
noise  and  stir  of  the  present  day  for  outward  and  material 
aims,  can  not  you  bear  to  hear  one  or  two  individual 
voices  speaking  for  thoughts  and  prinoiples  which  are 
neither  salable  nor  yet  transitory  ?" 

Ah,  yes  ]     If  they  were  but  a  little  more  rational. 

I  was  this  evening  at  a  large  party  of  the  Boston  fash- 
ionables at  Mrs.  B.'s.  I  felt  quite  well;  the  company 
was  handsome,  elegant,  very  polite,  and  the  evening  waa 
agreeable  to  me.     Another  evening  I  was  at  another  great 
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They  would  never  defile  the  lips  of  Marcos  S.,  ChaQning, 
or  Mr.  Downing.  And  as  regards  the  fiftshionabie  circles, 
it  mnst  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  not  considered  the 
highest  here.  One  hears  people  spoken  of  here  as  being 
**  above  feuihioii,"  and  by  this  is  meant  people  of  the  high- 
est class.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  there  is  here  an  aristoc- 
racy fonning  itself  by  degrees  which  is  much  higher  than 
that  of  birthy  property,  or  position  in  society;  it  is  really 
the  aristocracy  of  merit,  of  amiability,  and  of  character. 
Bat  it  IS  not  yet  general  It  is  merely  as  yet  a  little 
handftd.  Bat  it  grows^  and  the  feeling  on  the  subject 
grows  also. 

I  have  been  to  a  charming  little  dinner  at  Professor 
Howe's,  where  I  met  Laura  Bridgeman.  She  is  now 
twenty ;  has  a  good,  well-developed  figure,  and  a  coun- 
tenance which  may  be  called  pretty.  She  wears  a  green 
bandage  over  her  eyes.  Wh^n  she  took  my  hand,  she 
made  a  sign  that  she  regarded  me  to  be  a  child.  One  of 
the  first  questions  which  she  asked  me  was,  '<  How  much 
money  I  got  for  my  books?"  A  regular  Yankee  question, 
which  greatly  delighted  my  companions,  who,  neverthe* 
less,  prevented  its  being  pressed  any  farther.  I  asked 
Laura,  through  the  lady  who  always  attends  her,  if  she 
were  happy.  She  replied  with  vivacity,  and  an  attempt 
at  a  sound  which  proved  that  she  could  not  sufficiently 
express  how  ha{^y  she  was.  She  appears,  indeed,  to  be 
almoat  always  gay  and  happy;  the  unceasing  kindness 
and  attention  of  which  she  is  the  object  prevents  her  from 
having  any  mistrust  of  mankind,  and  enables  her  to  live 
a  life  of  affidction  and  oonfidenoe.  •  Dr.  Howe,  one  of  those 
dark  figures  whom  Alcott  would  regard  as  offspring  of  the 
night — that  is  to  say,  with  dark  complexion,  dark  eyes, 
black  hair,  and  a  splendid  energetic  countenanc^e,  but 
with  a  sallow  complexion — ^is  universally  known  for  his 
ardent  human  love,  which  induced  him  to  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Greeks  and  Poles,  and,  finally,  to  devote 
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himself  to  those  whose  fj^nttelMnsn  «n  in  boadM.  Hili 
aoqaaintanoe  is  valtiahla  to  me,  ibr  hia  owit  take,  tiiang^ 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  enjoy  mooh  of  hia  aooiBty.  :  H*  up* 
pean,  like  me,  to  aofier  finm  thA  olimates  u^  finm  fba 
orer-exoiting  natare  ofihe  food  of  the  oooiArf.  Hiiwife 
i«  a  mnt  oharming  lady,  iritix  gmat  nataral  gite,  fine 
ednoatian,  and  great  freahniwa  of  dharaote.  Two  hmly 
little  girls,  red  and  white  aa  milk  and  aheniea,  aa  soft  m 
ulk,  fresh  and  fait  as  dew-dnfw^  eran  in  their  draM,  oaxat; 
in  at  the  end  of  dinner,  and  olong  eaaesaingly  aroond  At 
dark,  energetic  h&at.  It  was  a  |RBtiira  iiiat  I  iriihfld 
Aloott  oonld  have  seen. 

I  think  of  remaining  here  aboot  fiHuteaK  days  kngar,  to 
allow  the  bomeopathio'  mnediss  tioa  to  efieot  tiuiriMift 
in  me.  Hy  good  doctor  oomos  to  me  ereiy  day,  and  it  isi 
a  joy  to  ma  merely  to  iM  him.  I  am  indeaoribaUy  tiuuifc* 
fol  for  the  good  which  I  experience  and  have  a 
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JEikiapica;  and  but  few  days  pass  withoat  my  reoeiving 
beaatifhl  bouquets  of  flowers  from  known  or  unknown 
friends.  This  is  very  sweet  and  beautiful  toward  a  strang- 
er;  and  to  suoh  I  never  say  no,  but  am  right  thankful  both 
finr  the  flowers  and  the  good-wilL 

Now  adieu  to  this  long,  chatty  epistle,  and  a  hearty  d 
Dieu  to  my  little  friend. 


LETTER   Z. 

BostoOt  Febniary  Ist. 

MoffT  hearty  thanks,  my  dear  little  heart,  for  your  letter 
of  the  15th  of  December :  it  is  so  inexpressibly  dear  to  me 
to  hear  and  see  how  things  are  at  home,  as  well  in  the  lit- 
tle as  the  great.  If  you  only  had  not  your  uqjoal  winter 
oomjdaint.  Ah  that  winter!  but  I  am  glad,  nevertheless, 
that  you  feel  a  little  bettor  in  December  than  in  November, 
and  assure  myself  that  in  January  you  will  be  better  still. 
And  then  comes  the  prospect  of  summer  and  the  baths 
of  Marstrand,  Mamma  writes  that  you  were  evidently 
stronger  fcr  your  summer  visit  to  Marstrand^  And  you 
will  be  yet  stronger  still  after  your  next  summer's  visit. 
Bat  your  ideal — ^that  farm-yard  servant  girl,  who  took  the 
butt  by  the  horns,  when  will  yo;^^  eoiTie  up  to  that? 

My  strength  has  incroas.^  considerably  for  some  time, 
thanks  to  my  excellent  j>t.  Osgood  and  his  little  nothing- 
powders  and  globuj^eau    And  when  I  feel  myself  well  my 
soul  is  cheerful^  ^i^  ^^^  and  then  my  mind  is  full  of 
thoughts  whlioi^  make  me  happy ;  then  I  am  glad  to  1)8  <» 
the  Pilgricus^  ^1— that  soil  which  the  Pilgrim  \^q^ 
tiiey  are  b^ra  palled,  first  trod,  first  'eonsecrat^  Tih^ 
home  of  leligip^s  and  civil  liberty,  and  from  which  little 
band  the  mteUectual  cultivation  of  this  part  of  the  -^,.. 
proceeds  and  has  proceeded.  ^^™ 

It  was  in  the  month  of  Decetnber,  ?620,when  the  mtle 
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obnsetb  with  the  first  PilgfiniB,  one  hnndrad  itt  nambm. 
They  were  of  that  fvzty  Yriiioh  in  HngUn*  WH  mllod 
Poritan,  whioh  had  ariHB  after  the  BefconatiflP  aad  m 
oomeqaeDoe  of  it,  and  whiidi  requind  a  moie  perfcat  RaS- 
ormatioa  than  that  ^iriuah  Lather  had  Inn^t  ahviit 
But  they  desired  more ;  to  give  fall  aotivity  to  the  fentMi 
which  Lather  promolgated  lAun.  he  aBsertad  man's  direot 
relationship  to  God  thnm^  Jeaoa  Chrirt,  denying  ai^ 
right  of  the  Charch  or  of  tradition  to  interfere  in  the  de- 
termination  of  that  whioh  shonlct  be  beUeved  or  tan^bt^ 
and  demanding  liberty  for  every  human  being  to  examine 
and  jodge  for  himaelf  in  matter*  of  iaitii,  aetaMwrkJging 
no  other  law  ot  authori^  than  God'a  word  in  the  Bible. 
The  Poiitans  demanded  on  these  gronnda  theii  rif^  to 
reject  the  old  oeretDonial  t^  the  Established  Chdroh,  and 
in  the  place  of  those  emp^  forms,  the  right  to  olwaia  their 
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harry  them  oat  of  the  land ;  or  worse,  only  hang  them— that 
ia  all!"  And  the  choice  was  given  thenii  either  to  return 
to  the  State  Chnroh  or  imprisonment  and  death.  This  only 
strengthened  the  opposition;  ''for,"  says  Thomas  Carlyle, 
otherwise  tolerably  hitter  in  his  criticism  on  human  nature, 
'^people  do  human  nature  an  injustice  when  they  believe 
that  the  instigation  to  great  actions  is  self-interest,  wwldly 
profit,  or  pleasure.  No;  that  which  instigates  to  great 
undertakings,  and  produces  great  things,  is  the  prospect  of 
conflict,  persecution,  suffering,  martyrdom,  for  the  truth's 
sake." 

In  one  of  the  Northern  counties  of  England,  a  little 
company  of  men  and  women,  inhabitants  of  small  towns 
and  villages,  united  in  the  resolve  to  risk  all  for  the  open 
acknowledgment  of  their  pure  faith,  conformably  with  the 
teachings  of  which  they  determined  to  live.  They  were 
people  of  the  lowest  condition,  principally  artisans  or  till- 
ers of  the  soil ;  men  who  lived  by  the  hard  labor  of  their 
hands,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  combat  with  the 
severe  circumstances  of  life.  Holland  at  this  time  offered 
to  them,  as  it  did  to  all  the  oppressed  combatants  for  the 
truth,  a*  place  of  irefuge ;  and  to  Holland  the  little  knot  of 
Puritans  resolved  to  flee.  They  escaped  from  their  vigilant 
persecutors  through  great  dangers,  and  Leyden,  in  Holland, 
became  their  city  of  refuge.  But  they  did  not  prosper 
there ;  they  felt  tiiat  it  was  not  the  place  for  them ;  they 
knew  that  they  were  to  be  pilgrims  on  the  earth  seeking 
a  father-land ;  and  amid  their  struggles  with  the  hard 
circumstances  of  daily  life,  the  belief  existed  in  their  souls 
that  they  were  called  upon  to  accomplish  a  higher  work 
for  humanity  than  that  which  consisted  with  their  present 
lot.  "They  felt  themselves  moved  by  zeal  and  by  hope 
to  make  known  the  G-ospel,  and  extend  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  the  far  distant  land  of  the  New  World ;  yes,  if 
they  even  should  be  merely  as  stepping-stones  for  others 
to  carry  forth  so  great  a  work." 
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Tliey  uked,  and,  after  gimt  difliool^,  obtaioai  tba. 
oonaent  of  the  Engliali  goreioiDent  to  emignta  to  Harth 
Amerioa,  where  they  iiu{^«iiilMvn  to  kbirfi)Btli«j^ai7 
of  God  and  the  advaata|p  (tf  BagJMnl. 

They  ohartered  two  dupt,  the  "  Kfyflowat^  mi  '^  ^a^ 
well,"  to  beai  them  m>oh  the  ma.  Only  tiw  yoQUigwt 
■nd  strongBst  of  t^  little  bend,  who  Tolimtuily  c  '^ 
thenuelves,  were  selaoted  to  go  oot  fint  oo  the  [ 
voyage,  and  that  after  th^  had  poblioly  piepand  thaoh 
•elves  by  fasting  and  prayer.  "  Let  na,"  aaid  they,  .*^b^ 
aeeoh  of  Qod  to  open  a  right  way  fiar  ua  and  onr  little 
ones,  and  for  all  onr  mbatanoe !" 

Only  R  portion  of  tikoae  who  bad  gone  oat  to  TTnlUnfl 
fbnnd  raom  in  the  two  veaaola.  Ammig  thoae  who  tap 
mained  was  also  their-  noble  teaoher  and  loader,  John 
Robinson.  Bat  firom  the  ahnea  of  the  Old  Worl4  lie  nt* 
tered,  as  a  parting  addreas,  these  glairioiu  words :  "  I 
charge  von,  before  Grod  and  his  blessed  angela,  that  ^ 
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with  our  Yoioes,  for  many  of  oar  community  were  very 
skillfiil  in  musia  After  thiB,  they  aooompanied  us  to 
Dreft  Harbor,  where  we  were  to  go  o];i  board,  and  there 
we  were  entertained  anew.  And  afier  our  minister  had 
prayed  with  us,  and  floods  of  tears  had  been  shed,  they 
aieoompanied  us  on  board.  But  we  were  in  no  oondition 
to  talk  one  with  another  of  the  ezoeeding  great  grief  of 
parting.  Firan  our  vessel,  however,  we  gave  them  a  sal- 
nt&tion;  and  then  extending  our  hands  to  each  other,  and 
lifting  up  our  hearts  for  each  other  to  the  Lord  our  God» 
and  so  set  sail." 

A  prosperous  wind  quickly  conveyed  the  Pilgrims  to 
the  Knglish  shore ;  and  then  the  smallest  of  the  vessels, 
the  '*  Speedwell,"  was  compelled  to  lie  to  for  repairs.  But 
iioaioely  had  they  again  left  the  English  coast  with  sails 
unfurled  for  the  Atlantic,  when  the  captain  of  the  ^^  Speed- 
well" and  his  company  lost  oourage  in  the  prospect  of  the 
greatness  of  the  undertaking  and  all  its  perils,  and  desired 
to  return  to  England.  The  people  of  the  ^^  Mayflower" 
-agreed  that  "it  was  very  grievous  and  discouraging." 
And  now  the  little  band  of  resolute  men  and  women,  sev- 
«ral  of  the  latter  £Bur  advanced  in  pregnancy,  persevered  in 
their  undertaking,  and  with  their  children  and  their  house- 
hold stuff,  an  entire  floating  village,  they  sailed  onward 
in  the  "  Mayflower"  across  the  great  sea  toward  the  New 
World,  and  at  the  most  rigorous  season  of  the  year.  After 
a  stormy  voyage  of  sixty-three  days,  the  Pilgrims  beheld 
the  shores  of  the  New  World,  and  in  two  more  days  the 
*^  Mayflower"  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod,  on 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts. 

Yet,  before  they  land,  and  while  the  "  Mayflower"  yet 
rests  upon  the  waves,  of  the  deep,  they  assemble  to  delib- 
erate on  some  constituted  form  of  government ;  and,  draw- 
ing up  the  following  compact,  they  formed  themselves  into 
a  voluntary  body  politic. 

'*  In-  the  name  of  God,  Amen.    We,  whose  names  are^ 
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underwritten,  the  loyal  nt^Mt*  of  am  dnad  wwraiga 
King  Junes,  having  andartakm,  left  Qm^otj  of  Qajtand 
■dvanoement  of  the  Ghriatian  fhifii,  and  hoon  of  4ar  Usg 
and  oonntty,  a  fojtgb  to  plant  flie  fint  oolony  in  ttw 
wnrthMn  partB  of  Yiigiun,  do,  fay  ikeaa  pnnnte,  wlannlgr, 
and  mntoally,  in  tbs  proMnen  of  Ood  nod  on*  of.anothar* 
oorenant  and  oombina  oDiMlmi  togather  iirta  ft  mTil  faodjii 
piditio,  fi»  onr  bettor  oidsring  and  [inaamtifMt  eadnim] 
tharanoe  of  the  enda  aftneaaid;  and  fay  virtna  heno^.to 
enact,  ooDstitnte,  and  ftame-  looh  joit  and  aqoal  innt 
ordinanoee,  aots,  oonititationi,  and  offioea,  firam  tima  .ft^ 
time,  as  shall  be  tbooght  most  ooDTSniant  Sat  tha  gananl 
good  of  Um  oolony.  Unto  whioh  ws  pianiaa  aU  dne  mlH 
missioa  and  obedienee."  .        .,6 

This  inBtrnment  was  aignad  fay  all  the  msD  la  MB^w^^ 
forty-one  in  nnmfaer.  Xhna  «aa  firamed,  in  dia  oafain  a(i 
the  "  Mayflower,"  the  nwat  tmly  demooiatio  Coiutitatin 
which  the  world   had  yet  seen.      That  ileinooratic,  self- 
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or,  also,  *^  The  Pilgrims'  Rook."  It  was  a  young  girl  who 
was  first  permitted  to  spring  from  the  boat  on  shore.  It 
was  her  light  foot  which  first  toaohed  the  rook.  Ilhwas 
at  the  commenoement  of  winter  i?riien  the  Pilgrims  reached 
the  new  land ;  and  they  were  met  by  cold,  and  storm,  and 
adverse  oironmstances.  They  made  an  excursion  of  dis« 
oovery  inland,  and  fimnd  in  one  place  a  little  com,  but 
no  hi^itationa,  only  Indian  graves. 

They  had  been  bnt  a  few  days  on  shore,  and  were  be- 
ginning to  bnild  habitations  as  a  defense  against  the  storms 
and  the  snow,  when  the  Sunday  occurred,  and  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  that  first  Puritan  community  that,  under  their 
oircumstanoes,  they  rested  from  all  labor,  and  kept  the 
Sabbath  uninterruptedly  and  with  all  solenmity. 

I  have  lately  read  a  narrative,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, a  chronicle,  kept  as  a  diary  of  the  life  of  the  first  col- 
onists, their  wars  and  labors  during  the  first  year  of  their 
8ettlem«»nt.  It  id  a  simple  chronicle,  without  any  wordi- 
^  aeds  or  parade,  without  any  attempt  at  making  it  roman- 
|:«tic  or  beautiful,  but  which  afiected  me  more,  and  went 
more*  directly  to  the  depths  of  the  heart,  than  many  a 
touching  novel ;  and  whioh  seemed  to  me  grander  than 
many  a  heroic  poem.  For  how  great  in  all  its  unpretend- 
ingness  was  this  life,  this  labor  !  What  courage,  what 
perseverance,  what  steadfastness,  what  unwavering  trust 
in  that  little  band  !  How  they  aided  one  another,  these 
men  and  women ;  how  they  persevered  through  all  sorrow 
and  adversity,  in  life  and  in  death.  They  lived  surround- 
ed by  dangers,  in  warfare  with  the  natives ;  they  suffered 
from  climate,  from  the  want  of  habitations  and  conven- 
iences, from  the  want  of  food ;  they  lay  sick ;  they  saw 
their  beloved  die ;  they  suffered  hunger  and  cold ;  but 
still  they  persevered.  They  saw  the  habitations  they  had 
built  destroyed,  and  they  built  afresh.  Amid  their  strug- 
gles with  want  and  adversity,  amid  the  Indian's  rain 
of  arrows,  they  founded  their  commonwealth  and  their 
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duiroh;  tbey  fbrmod  Um^  wJBf bUibod  Bohoal^  wai  tU 
that  oould  giva  itabili^  «&d  itn^th  te  ».  hnnwiiiwin  ■ 
manity.  They  wieUad  th*  nrard  witli  gns  hvui  Hd,g«i^ 
«d  the  plow  with  the  otfaar.  Amid  iaenuiag  JMpitdy-aC 
Uie,  thsy,  in  putioolar,  nfleotedoa  ths  wvUua  oC  tiiair  no* 
oessors,  and  frunediawi  whioh  every  one  mnet  edmim  fir 
their  §agaoi^,  pnn^i  ""^  hwnAai^.  Stmi  the,  ■ni— 1 
creation  was  placed  nnd«  tiw  |Motoqtioa  of  tteM  Wmtibid 
panishment  ordained  tat  ^  qukreatmevt  of  the  heait 

During  the  firat  yeer  their  wBeringi  md  hMddiipe  l— » 
^treme.  "I  haro  aeoD  mea,"  writoa  aa  nyr  -giliwj 
"  stagger  by  reaflon  t^funtneei  for  want  of  txtd.'^     ■     .  : 

The  harvest  of  the  third  year  was  abundant,  and  mribi 
instead  of,  as  hithartoi  eaoh  tme  laboring  for  the  "**"'^')|'' 
benefit,  each  colonist  wttfked  alone  fat  his  ovra  &mily,aDl 
hia  own  advantage.  Thia  gave  an  impolw  to  labor  ind 
to  good  maaageineat.    And  when  they  had  lived  thioui^ 
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WorlJ.  The  work  which  they  had  to  do  concerned  the 
whole  human  race. 

And  when  from  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims  I  look  abroad 
over  the  United  States,  I  see  every  where,  in  the  South  as 
well  as  in  the  North  and  the  West,  the  country  populated, 
the  empire  founded  by  a  people  composed  of  all  peoples, 
who  sudBfered  persecution  for  their  faith,  who  sought  free* 
dom  of  0(»isoience  and  peace  on  a  new  free  soil.  I  see 
the  Huguenot,  and  the  Hermhutter  in  the  South,  and 
along  the  Mississippi,  in  the  West,  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics, who,  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  seek  for  and 
find  there  those  most  precious  treasures  of  mankind ;  and 
who,  in  that  affluent  soil,  establish  flourishing  communities 
under  the  social  and  free  laws  instituted  by  the  oldest  PiU 
grims. 

To  them  belongs  the  honor  of  that  new  creation,  and 
from  them,  even  to  this  day,  proceed  the  creative  ideas  in 
the  social  life  of  the  New  World ;  and  whether  willingly 
1  or  unwillingly,  widely  differing  people  and  religious  secte 
ll'kave  received  the  impression  of  their  spirit.  Domestic 
f.  manners,  social  intercourse,  form  themselves  by  it ;  the 
life  and  church-government  of  all  religious  bodies  recog- 
nize the  influence  of  the  Puritan  standard,  *'  Live  con- 
formably to  conscience ;  let  thy  whole  behavior  bear  wit- 
ness to  thy  religious  confession."  And  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  was  organized  by  the  little  community  of 
the  '*  Mayflower"  has  become  the  vital  principle  in  all 
Ihe  United  States  of  America,  and  is  the  same  which  now, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  controls  and  directs  with 
quiet  power  the  wild,  free  spirits  of  California,  educating 
them  to  self-government  and  obedience  to  law. 

The  old  colonies  have  sent  out  to  all  parts  of  the  Union 
crowds  of  Pilgrims,  sons  and  daughters,  and  they  consti- 
tute at  this  time  more  than  one  third  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America.  They  were,  never- 
theless, most  numerous  in  the  North,  and  there  they  have 
left  the  strongest  impression  of  their  spirit. 
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.  When  1  ooDtemplatfl  ibvt  Foritan  oominiiiiiljr  u  tt  ex. 
ists  in  our  time,  abont  two  onntoriM  «ftw  iti  fint  wtab- 
.  liijunent,  it  seenu  to  ma  tiut  than  on  two  mwanpringi 
'within  itaimpnlBiTehMit;  the  ana  i*  n  tandnoy  towaid 
Uia  ideal  of  mnrnl  lift,  the  otfair  impsli  itto  oonqmr  iha 
earth)  that  ia  to  aayi  the  material  powai  and  pndnota  of 
lifiB.  The  men  of  llie  New  VorU,  and  pra-eoiiMn^  the 
men  of  New  England  (hnmonaaly  called  Yankeea),  hkva 
a  pasuon  &r  aoquiritioD,  and  far  thia  ohjeert  think  noUiiag 
oflabor — oTen  the  hardeit  '  and  nothing  of  tionble;  na^f 
to  travel  half  over  the  workl  to  do  a  good  itnAe  of  huak 
neaa,  is  a  Tsry  little  thing.  The  Viking  element  in  A« 
Yankee's  nature,  and  whioh  he,  perhaps,  otigiAaUy  inhoh' 
ited  from  the  Scandinavian  Yikingi,  ompels  lum  i 
sontly  to  work,  to  ondertake,  to  aooom)dish  i 
whioh  tends  either  to  his  own  improvement  at  Ihat  of 
others ;  for  when  be  has.  improved  himself  he  thinks,.if 
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Ev^ry  hnman  being  mnst  be  strictly  trae  to  his  own 
individuality  '^most  stand  alone  with  Gtxi,  and  from  this 
innermost  point  of  view  must  aot  alone  conformably  to 
his  own  conscientioas  oonviotions. 

There  is  no  virtae  peooliar  to  the  one  sex  which  is  not 
also  a  virtae  in  the  other.  Han  most  in  morals  and  con- 
duct come  np  to  the  purity  of  woman. 

Woman  must  possess  the  means  of  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  which  her  nature  is  capable.  She  must  equally 
with  man  have  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  and  develop- 
ing her  intellect  She  must  possess  the  same  rights  in 
her  endeavors  after  freedom  and  happiness  as  man. 

The  honor  of  labor  and  the  rewards  of  labor  ought  to  be 
equal  to  all.  All  labor  is  in  itself  honorable,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  such.     Every  honest  laborer  must  be  honored. 

The  principle  of  equality  must  govern  in  society. 

Han  must  become  just  and  good  through  a  just  and 
good  mode  of  treatment.     Good  must  call  forth  good. 

(This  reminds  me  of  that  beautiful  Swedish  legend  of 
the  Hiddle  Ages,  about  the  youth  who  was  changed  by  a 
witch  into  a  wher-wolf,  but  who,  at  the  sound  of  his 
Christian  name,  spoken  by  a  loving  voice,  would  recover 
hia  original  shape.) 

The  community  must  give  to  every  one  of  its  members 
the  best  possible  chance  of  developing  his  human  abilities, 
so  that  he  may  come  into  possession  of  his  human  rights. 
This  must  be  done  in  part  by  legislation,  which  must  re- 
move  aU  hinderanoes  a^imieSnts ;  in  part  by  pnbUo 
educational  institutions,  which  shall  give  to  all  alike  the 
q^portunity  of  the  full  development  of  the  human  frioul- 
ties,  until  they  reach  the  age  when  they  may  be  consid- 
ered as  capable  of  caring  for  and  determining  for  them- 
selves. 

The  ideal  of  society  is  attained  in  part  by  the  inaividual 
coming  up  to  his  own  ideal ;  in  part  by  those  free  institu- 
tions and  associations  in  which  mankind  is  brought  into  a 
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brotherly  relation  with  each  other,  and  by  mutual  rospona- 
ibility. 

Every  thing  for  all  is  the  true  object  of  sooietjr. 
Every  one  must  be  able  to  anjoy  all  the  good  things  of 
earth,  as  well  temporal  as  spiritual,  every  one  according 
to  hia  own  capacity  of  enjoyment.  None  most  be  excluded 
who  does  not  exclude  himself.  The  chanoe  of  regaining 
his  plaoe  in  society  must  be  given  to  evcry_,  one.  For  thia 
caase  the  prison  must  be  an  iDstitution  for  improvement, 
a  second  school  for  those  who  need  it.  Society  must,  in 
its  many-aided  development,  so  oi^anize  itself  that  all  may 
be  able  to  attain  every  thing:  Every  TmNo  for  all. 

The  ideal  of  the  man  of  America  aeema  to  me  to  be, 
parity  of  intention,  decision  in  will,  energy  in  action,  sim- 
plicity and  gentloneaa  in  manner  and  demeanor.  Henofl 
it  is  that  there  is  a  something  tender  and  chivalric  in  hia 
behavior  to  woman  which  Is  infinitely  beooming  to  him 
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at  home,  and  he  loves  to  obey  it  In  proof  of  thisv  I  have 
heard  the  words  of  a  yonng  man  quoted :  ''^  I  hope  that 
my  wife  will  have  her  own  will  in  the  house,  and  if  she 
has  not,  I'll  make  her  have  it !"  I  must,  however,  say, 
that  in  the  happy  homes  in  whioh  I  lived  I  saw  the  wife 
equally  careful  to  guide  herself  by  the  wishes  of  her  hus- 
band as  he  was  to  indulge  hers.  Affection  and  sound 
reason  make  all  things  equaL 

The  educational  institutions  for  woman  are,  in  general, 
much  superior  to  those  of  Europe ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  work  which  America  is  doing  for  the  future 
of  humanity  consists  in  her  treatment  and  education  of 
woman.  Woman's  increasing  value  as  a  teacher,  and  the 
employment  of  her  as  such  in  public  schools,  even  in  those 
for  boys,  is  a  public  fact  in  these  states  which  greatly 
delights  me.  Seminaries  have  been  established  to  educate 
her  for  this  vocation  (I  hope  to  be  able  to  visit  that  at  West 
Newton,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and  which,  was 
eriginated  by  Horace  Mann).  It  even  seems  as  if  the 
daughters  of  New  England  had  a  peculiar  faculty  and 
love  for  this  employment.  Young  girls  of  fortune  devote 
themselves  to  it  The  daughters  of  poor  farmers  go  to 
work  in  the  manufactories  a  sufficient  time  to  earn  the 
neoessary  sum  to  put  themselves  to  school,  and  thus  to 
become  teachers  in  due  course.  Whole  crowds  of  school- 
teachers go  henoe  to  the  Western  and  Southern  States, 
where  schools  are  daily  being  established  and  placed 
under  their  direction.  The  young  daughters  of  New 
England  are  universally  commended  for  their  character 
and  ability.  Even  Waldo  Emerson,  who  does  not  easily 
praise,  spoke  in  commendation  of  them.  They  learn  in 
the  schools  the  classics,  mathematics,  physics,  algebra, 
with  great  ease,  and  pass  their  examinations  like  young 
men.  Not  long  since  a  young  lady  in  Nantucket,  not  far 
from  Bos  ton,  distinguished  herself  in  astronomy,  discovered 
a  new  planet,  and  received,  in  consequence,  a  medal  from 
the  King  (»f  Prussia. 
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The  lif^rature  of  Germany  baa  for  Bome  years  takea  n 
great  hold  in  the  Northern  States,  and  has  had  a  romark- 
able  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  youthful  student  in 
particular,  an  awakening  the  mind  to  the  ideal  of  life. 
The  public  speakers  and  lecturers,  who  attract  tnultitades 
to  hear  them,  are  the  advocates  and  promulgators  of  the 
human  ideal.  Peace,  liberty,  genuiminess  of  character, 
temperance,  purity,  and  the  ennobling  of  every  phase  and 
condition  of  life,  the  diSiiaion  of  the  benefits  of  life  and 
cultivatioii  to  all  men,  are  the  subjects  which  animate 
the  eloquence  of  the  speaker  and  attract  thousands  of  list- 
eners. All  questions  are  treated  and  worked  oat  with 
reference  to  "  the  beue£t  of  all,  the  ennobling  of  all." 

It  is  said  of  a  tree  that  it  grows  when  it  raises  itself 
nearer  to  heaven ;  and  we  may,  in  this  sense,  say  of  this 
community  that  it  grmm.  It  labors  not  merely  to  ex- 
tend, hut  to  elevate  itself. 
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I  remember,  in  pttrtioalar,  when  he  described  crossing 
a  river  while  pursued  by  the.  men  employed  to  catch  him. 
'^  There  sit  I  now,"  said  he,  '^  in  a  boat  with  merely  one 
pair  of  oars,  and  row  and  row  with  all  my  might  to  reach 
the  other,  the  free  shore,  where  my  wife  and  my  diild 
await  me.  And  there  I  see  the  pursuers  coming  after  me, 
rowing  with  three  pair  of  oars.  They  have  nearly  caught 
me ;  but  above  us  sits  the  great  G-od  and  looks  at  us,  and 
he  gave  me  the  start  I  reach  the  shore ;  I  am  upon  free 
ground !  And  now,  this  evening,  I  am  with  my  wife  and 
my  ohild !" 

The  assembly  clapped  their  hands  in  tumultuous  ap- 
plause. After  this  speaker  a  group  came  forward,  which 
was  also  saluted  with  much  clapping  of  hands;  a  young 
fair  lady,  in  a  simple  white  dress,  and  hair  without  any 
ornament,  stepped  forward,  leading  a  dark  mulatto  wom- 
an by  the  hand.  She  had  been  a  slave,  and  had  lately 
escaped  from  slavery  on  board  a  vessel,  where  she  had 
been  concealed.  Her  owners,  who  suspected  her  place  of 
oonoealment,  obtained  a  warrant  for  searching  the  vessel, 
which  4hey  did  thoroughly,  burning  brimstone  in  order 
to  compel  her  to  come  forth.  But  she  endured  it  all, 
and  succeeded  in  making  her  escape.  It  was  a  beautifrd 
sight,  when  the  young  white  woman.  Miss  Lucy  S.,  one 
of  the  ladies  whom  I  had  seen  at  my  little  doctress's, 
placed  her  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  black  woman,  call- 
ing her  sister,  and  introducing  her  as  such  to  the  assem- 
bled crowd.  It  looked  well  and  beautiful,  and  it  was 
certainly  felt  by  all  that  the  white  woman  stood  bere  as 
the  friend  and  protector  of  the  black.  Miss  Lucy  per- 
formed her  part  very  well,  in  a  perfectly  womanly,  quiet, 
and  beautifril  manner.  She  then  related  the  history  of 
the  late  slave,  and  talked  about  slavery  for  a  full  hour 
with  perfect  self-possession,  perspicuity,  and  propriety  of 
tone  and  gesture.  But  instead  of  speaking,  as  she  might 
and  ought  to  have  done,  from  her  own  womanly  feeling 

Voi,.  I.— I 
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of  life — ^instead  of  ftTakoniiig  ajnjpatiiy  for  thoa4  wrongs 
whidh  woman  espeoially  Bnfiais  in  alavoiy,  inastQiudt  at 
her  Tery  ohildren  do  not  belong  to  her ;  that  i^  ^>uiigB 
whom  she  bringB  forth  in  eoirow  are  ths  fsapeity  of  her 
master,  and  may  he  taken  fix>m  her  and  eold  whanerar 
he  will — insteaid  of  laying  stress  npon  thia  and  many  other 
oiroomatanoea  repolaive  to  the  heart  and  to  arery  aanie 
of  jastioe,  and  whioh  e^Moially  befall  the  Camale  olava — 
Hisa  Laoy  ertmok  into  the  oommoa  track  of  Bo-mnoh  haok* 
neyed  abase  of  the  pro-slavery  men  of  the'Kortht  and  against 
Daniel  Webster  and  his  warm  zeal  for  HongariaB  freedom, 
while  he  saw  with  indiflerenoe  three  milliona  of  native 
Amerioons  held  in  slavery.  8ha  repeated  merely  vrbai  the 
menHiad  already  said,  and  said  better  and  more  power- 
fully than  she  had  done;  she  entirely  mistook  her  own 
mission  as  a  female  speaker.  When  will  women  perceive 
that,  if  they  would  worthily  take  a  place  in  the  forum, 
they  must  come  forth  with  the  dignity  and  power  of  the 
being  who  has  new  and  mighty  truths  to  enunciate  and 
represent?  They  must  feel  and  speak  from  the  centre  of 
the  sphere  of  woman.  Not  all  the  good  nature  and  court- 
esy of  man  will  enable  them  to  maintain  their  place  on 
the  public  platform,  if  they  do  not  take  possesaion  of  it  on 
their  own  positive  ground.  There  is  no  want  of  this  in 
itself;  it  ties  near  to  the  heart  of  woman ;  it  is  within  her, 
around  her,  if  she  will  but  see  it.  But  she  must  yet  ob- 
tain a  more  profound  knowledge  both  of  herself  and  of  life. 
The  women  who  in  all  ages  have  stood  ftirward  aa  the 
priestesses  of  the  inner  life,  aa  prophetesses  and  interprets 
esses  of  the  most  sublime  and  the  most  holy,  and  who 
were  listened  to  aa  such  by  people  and  by  kings,  Deborah, 
Wala,  Sybilla,  merely  naming  in  them  some  of  the  old- 
est types — these  might  point  out  to  the  women  of  the 
New  World  the  path  to  public  power  and  public  iniluenoe. 
And  if  they  do  not  fe*I  this  higher  power  in  themselves, 
how  much  betlcr  to  remain  in  (juietnessnnd  silence!   How 
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powerful  might  they  be  even  then !  What  power  is  might- 
ier than  that  of  love,  than  that  of  rational  goodness  ?  The 
eagle  and  the  dove,  as  I  have  l^eard  it  said,  are,  of  all 
birdsi  those  which  fly  fieirthest  and  most  rapidly  to  their 
ohjeot 

Hiss  Luoy  Stone's  audience  were  good-natured,  listen- 
ing attentively,  and  applauding  at  the  dose  of  the  speech, 
but  not  much.  People  praise  her  clearness  of  delivery, 
her  becoming  manner,  and  the  perspicuity  of  her  mind : 
that  was  all;  more  could  not  be  said — ^and  that  was  not 
much. 

The  gentlemen  who  followed  her  brought  with  them 
more  life  and  interest.  But  they  offended  me  by  their 
want  of  moderation  and  justice ;  by  their  style  of  decla- 
mation ;  by  their  endeavoring  to  point  out,  even  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  hall,  individuals  who  did  not  agree  with  them 
in  their  anti-slavery  labors ;  it  offended  me  to  hear  family 
lijfo  desecrated  by  making  known  dissensions;  for  exam- 
ple, between  the  father  and  the  daughter  on  these  ques- 
tions; thus  overlooking  the  divine  moral  law  of  ^^  Judge 
not!"  These  tirades  were  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  with 
much  personality.  But  all  was  animated  and  amusing, 
and  the  best  understanding  seemed  to  exist  between  the 
speaker  and  his  audience.  Wendell  Phillips,  the  young 
lawyer,  seemed  to  possess  the  greatest  share  of  public  fa- 
vor ;  and  he  is  really  an  unusually  gifted  and  agreeable 
speaker,  carrying  the  public  along  with  him,  and  seem- 
ing to  know  his  own  power  of  moving  and  electrifying 
them.  A  Mr.  Q,uincy,  a  young  man,  of  one  of  the  highest 
families  in  Boston,  spoke  violently  against  anti-slavery 
people,  and  among  others  against  his  own  eldest  brother, 
now  mayor  of  Boston.  But  the  public  did  not  like  his  out- 
break, especially  against  the  mayor,  and  hissed  and  clam- 
ored terrifically.  Mr.  Quincy  proceeded  with  still  more 
violence,  walking  up  and  down  the  platform,  his  hands  in 
the  pockets  of  his  coat  skirts,  which  he  fluttered  about  as 
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if  he  enjoyed  himself,  and  was  fanned  Ly  Uie  most  agrw 
able  of  zephyra. 

At  length  the  tumnlt  and  the  cry  of  "  Phillips '."  "Wen- 
dell Phillips  I"  was  so  overpowering,  that  Mr.  Qoincy  conid 
not  be  heard.  He  paused,  and  beckoned  with  a  smile  to 
Wendell  Phillips  that  he  should  take  his  place. 

Phillipa,  a  fair-complexioned  young  man,  of  a  pleasing 
figure  and  very  easy  deportment,  stepped  forth,  and  was 
greeted  with  a  salvo  of  clapping,  after  which  a  profound 
silence  prevailed,  WendelV  Phillips  spoke  with  the  calm- 
ness and  self-possession  of  a  speaker  who  perfectly  under- 
stands both  himself  and  his  hearers,  and  he  took  up  that 
subject  which  Miss  Lucy  bad  passed  over ;  ho  spoke  for 
the  female  slave,  for  the  mother  \v!in,-e  in;\v-liorn  child 
beloDgs  not  to  her,  but  to  the  slaveholder  and  to  slavery. 
He  spoke  of  this  with  the  low  voice  of  suppressed  emotion, 
and  a  simplicity  of  langoage,  yet  powerful  enough  to  ex- 
cite to  the  utmost  tho  httman  heart  against  the  cirtmtn- 
stanoes  and  the  mode  of  treatment  which  he  described. 
It  was  masterly.  The  assembly  hang  on  his  lips  end 
took  in  every  word.  Once,  daring  an  argument,  he  aS- 
dressed  my  oompanion,  l£r.  Sumner,  saying,  "Is  it  not  so, 
brother  Sumner?"  Sumner  amiled,  and  nodded  an  affimi> 
ative. 

At  the  close  of  this  speech  an  exoited  gentleman  leapt 
upon  the  platform  and  began  to  declaim  at  the  side  of 
Phillips.  Fhillips  laaghed,  and  prayed  the  assembly  not 
to  listen  to  this  "incapable  gentleman."  The  assembly 
were  thrown  into  a  state  of  fermentetion,  yet  in  perfect 
good-hnmoT ;  they  smiled,  they  whistled,  they  shouted, 
they  clapped,  and  hisaed  all  together.  Daring  this  oonK 
motion  tiio  people  began  to  leave  the  galleriea'witfa  the 
ntmoet  oalmness  and  composnre.  Plates  were  sent  roand 
thnragb  the  ball  to  receive  a  collection  for  the  mulatto 
woman,  after  which  we  left  the  hall,  together  with  many 
others;  and  I  oonld  not  but  admire  the  quietness,  the  me 
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thodio  manner  in  which  this  was  done.  There  was  no 
crashing  nor  confusion ;  each  one  followed  silently  in  bis 
torn,  Bad  thus  the  assembly  flowed  away  like  a  qniet 
river. 

I  was  glad  to  have  been  at  a  popular  assembly  where 
ao  muck  Uoense  prevailed,  bat  which  was  yet  under  the 
oontiol  of  order  and  good  temper. 

I  visited  the  Senate  House  one  day  in  company  with 
Mr.  Sumner.  Saw  the  Senate  sitting  sleepily  over  a 
quetftica  of  shoe-leather,  and  heard  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  good  deal  of  very  animated  but  somewhat 
plebeian  eloquence  in  a  debate  on  the  question  of  ^<  Plu- 
rality and  Majority,"  as  well  as  voting.  But  of  this  I 
flihall  say  no  more.  The  Americans  speak  extempore  with 
great  ease  and  fluency :  their  speeches  here  were  like  a 
rushing  torrent;  the  gestures  energetic,  but  monotonous, 
and  without  elegance. 

The  president,  the  speaker,  and  several  of  the  members 
of  botii  Houses,  came  and  shook  hands  with  me,  and  bade 
me  welcome.  I  mention  this  because  it  seems  to  me 
beaatifiil  and  kind  thus  to  welcome  a  foreigner  and  a  wom- 
an, without  importance  in  political  life,  but  who  properly 
belcmgs  to  the  quiet  world  of  home.  Does  not  this  show 
that  the  men  of  the  New  World  regard  the  home  as  the 
maternal  life  of  the  state? 

I  waa  pleased  by  this  visit  to  the  State  House  of  Bos- 
ton, which  is  also,  in  its  exterior,  a  magnificent  building. 
Two  immense  fountains  cast  up  their  waters  in  front  of 
its  iafade,  and  from  the  flight  of  steps  outside  the  house 
file  view  is  splendid.  Below  lies  the  extensive  green 
called  ^'  Boston  Common,''  in  the  middle  of  which  is  also 
it  beautiful  fountain,  which  throws  up  its  water  to  a  great 
l^ht.  Boudd  it,  on  three  sides,  run  three  remarkably 
Wntiful  streets,  each  street  planted  through  its  whole 
length  with  lofty  trees,  mostly  the  elm,  the  favorite  tree 
^  MassacdmsettSy  and  some  of  the  same  kind  beautify 
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also  the  park-like  Common.  Oa  the  fourth  side  ia  an 
open  view  of  the  ocean  creek. 

Here,  on  the  broad  causeways,  beneath  the  beaotifbl 
elms,  I  am  fond  of  walking  when  the  weather  is  mild,  to 
behold  through  the  branches  of  the  trees  the  bright  blue 
heaven  of  Afasaachusetts,  and  to  see  in  the  park  the  little 
republicans  coming  out  of  school,  nmniog  and  leaping 
about.  In  this  neighborhood  are  various  beautiful,  well 
built  streets,  among  which  "  Mount  Auburn  Street,"  with 
its  view  of  the  sea,  and  along  wliich  I  walk  on  my  way 
to  the  Common  from  my  home  at  Mr.  Benzon's.  Below 
the  hill  on  the  other  side  lies  the  market-place,  '^  Louis- 
berg  Square,"  where  I  alao  often  take  a  walk ;  bat  less 
for  its  little  inolosure  of  trees  and  whrubs,  and  the  there 
inclosed  wretched  statue  of  Aristides,  but  becanse  Mrs. 
B.  lives  Uiere ;  and  with  her  I  always  feel  myself  qniet 
and  happy,  and  am  willing  now  and  then  to  take  an  ex- 
oellent  little  diujier  in  company  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  L., 
a  clever,  cordial  and  splendid  old  lady,  and  one  or  two 
other  guests.  Mrs.  B.  is  one  of  the  genus  fiubionable, 
who  has  her  clothes  ready-made  from  Paris,  and  who  lives 
as  a  rich  lady,  but  whose  heart  is  nevertheless  open  to 
life's  modest  works  of  love,  and  who  endeavors  to  make 
all  around  her,  even  animals,  happy.  A  magnificent  gray- 
greyhound,  called  Princess,  has  its  home  in  the  bouse,  and 
is  the  most  excellent  house-dog  I  ever  made  aoqualntaoce 
with. 

Hrs.  B.'8  little  daughter,  Julia,  ia  remarkably  like  her 
grandmother  in  her  turn  of  mind,  her  liveliness,  and  even 
her  wit.  This  charming  little  girl  makes  the  most  aroos- 
ing  pona  withont  being  at  all  aware  of  it 

One  day  when  tbere  was  good  sledging,  Urs.  B.  took 
me  to  see  a  sledge-drive  on  the  Neok,  a  narrow  promon- 
tory which  is  the  scene  of  action  for  the  sledging  of  tho 
Boston  fashionables.  The  young  gentlemen  in  their  light, 
elflguit  oairiages,  with  their  spirited  horses,  flew  like  the 
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wind.  It  looked  oharming  and  animated.  I  once  saw 
one  of  the  giant  sledges,  in  whioh  were  seated  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  persons.  This  was  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  certainly  ahove  fifty  yonng  ladies  in  white,  and  with 
pink  silk  bonnets  and  flattering  ribbons,  filled  the  body 
of  the  carriage.  It  looked  like  an  immense  basket  of  flow- 
ers, and  had  also  a  splendid  and  beautiful  appearance. 
But  I  am  not  fond  of  seeing  people  in  a  crowd,  not  even 
as  a  crowd  of  flowers ;  a  crowd  nullifies  individuAlity. 
More  beautiful  sledging  than  that  of  the  Swedish  ^^  Rack- 
en,"  where  a  gentleman  and  lady  sit  side  by  side,  on  bear 
or  leopard  skins,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  spirited  horses  cov- 
ered with  swinging  white  nets— more  beautiful  carriages 
and  driving  than  these  have  I  never  seen. 

There  has  been  this  winter  no  good  sledging  in  Boston ; 
nor  has  the  winter  been  severe.  Yet,  nevertheless,  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  I  can  bear  the  air  as  soon  as  it  be- 
c<nnes  cold.  I,  who  have  such  a  love  of  the  Swedish  win- 
ter, and  who  breathe  easily  in  our  severest  weather,  have 
really  difficulty  in  breathing  here  when  the  atmosphere 
ifl  as  cold  as  it  is  just  now — ^it  feels  so  keen  and  severe. 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  old  Puritanic,  austere  spirit  had 
entered,  or  rather  gone  forth  into  the  air  and  penetrated 
it ;  and  such  an  atmosphere  does  not  suit  me.  Of  a  cer- 
tainty the  atmosphere  of  America  is  essentially  different 
to  that  of  Europe.  It  seems  thin  and  dry,  wonderfully 
fine  and  penetrating,  and  it  certainly  operates  upon  the 
constitutions  of  the  people.  How  seldom  one  sees  fat 
people  or  plump  forms  here.  The  women  appear  delicate 
and  not  strong.  The  men  strong  and  full  of  muscular 
elasticity,  but  they  are  generally  thin,  and  grow  more  in 
height  ihaii  otherwise.  The  cheeks  become  sunk  in  the 
man  even  while  he  is  but  a  youth,  and  the  countenance 
assimilates  to  the  Indian  type.  The  climate  of  Boston  is, 
for  the  rest,  not  considered  good  on  account  of  the  cold 
aea-winds. 
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Of  Boston  I  shall  nut  any  luuoh,  beouuae  I  have  not 
seen  much,  and  am  not  in  the  hest  state  of  mind  to  judge. 
The  city  itself  does  not  aeom  to  possess  any  thing  remark- 
ably heautifiil,  excepting  that  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
The  neighborhood  of  Boston,  on  the  contrary,  1  liave  heard 
described  as  very  beautiful,  and  iu  many  cases  bearing  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  Stockholm.  As  yet  I  have  only 
seen  It  in  a  covered  carriage  and  in  it^  winter  aspect.  I 
have  observed  a  great  number  of  charming  country  houses 
or  villas. 

My  moat  agreeable  hours  in  Boston  have  been  spent  at 
Mrs.  Kemble's  readings  from  Shakspearo.  She  is  a  real 
genius,  and  her  power  of  expression,  aad  the  flexibility  of 
her  voice,  so  that  she  at  the  moment  can  change  it  for  the 
ohaiaotar  ahe  represents,  are  most  wondeifnl.  None  can 
ever  forget  Uiat  wbicli  he  has  onoe  heard  her  read ;  she 
carries  hei  hearer  completely  into  the  world  and  the  soene 
whioh  she  represents.  Even  Jenny  Lind's  power  of  per- 
Bonatiou  is  uothing  in  comparison  with  hers.  She  is  ex- 
cellent, and  most  so  in  heroic  parts.  I  shall  never  forget 
her  glowing,  splendid  countenance,  when  she  as  Henry  V. 
incited  the  army  to  heroic  deeds.  And  she  gave  the  aoene 
between  the  enamored  warrior-king  and  the  bashful,  ele- 
gant, and  yetjiaive  French  princess  in  such  a  manner  aa 
mode  one  bpth  laugh  and  cry ;  that  is  to  say,  one  laughed 
with  tears  qf  sheer  joy  in  one's  eyes.  When  she  steps  fbr> 
ward  before  he):  audienoe,  one  immediately  sees  in  her  a 
powerful  and  proud  nature,  which  bows  before  the  puhlio 
in  the  consciousness  that  she  will  soon  have  them  at  her 
fiaet.  And  then — while  she  reads,  yes,  then  she  forgets 
the  public  and  Fanny  Kemble ;  and  the  public  forget  them- 
selves and  Fanny  Kemble  too ;  and  both  live  and  breaths 
and  ore  thrilled  with  horror,  and  bewitched  by  the  great 
diamatio  aoenes  of  life  which  she  with  magic  power  calls 
forth.  Her  figure  is  strong,  although  not  large,  and  of  £d- 
g^liflh  plompuesa ;  a  ooflnteuanoe  which,  without  being 
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beaatifiody  is  yet  fine,  and  partioolarly  rioh  and  magnifi- 
cent  in  expression.  ''  In  her  smile  there  are  fifty  smiles," 
said  Maria  Lowell,  who  always  says  things  beautifully 

Fanny  KemUe  was  extremely  amiable  and  kind  to  me, 
and  sent  me  a  free  admission  for  myself  and  a  friend  to 
her  Beadings.  She  has  read  to-day  my  favorite  of  all  the 
ShaJupeaie  dramas,  Julius  Ceesar,  and  she  read  it  so  that 
it  was  almost  more  than  I  could  bear.  In  oomparison 
with  these  glorious  heroic  characters  and  their  life,  that 
which  at  present  existed  around  me,  and  I  myself  in  the 
midst  of  it,  seemed  so  poor,  so  trivial,  so  colorless,  that  it 
was  painful  to  me.  And  that  which  made  it  still  more 
so  was,  that  I  was  obliged  between  every  act,  and  while 
whdly  excited  by  the  reading,  to  turn  to  the  right  hand 
and  to  the  left  to  reply  to  introductions  and  to  shake  hands 
— very  possibly  with  the  best  people  in  the  world,  but  1 
wished  them  altogether,  for  the  time,  in  the  moon.  Be- 
sides which,  a  lady,  a  stranger  to  me,  who  sat  by  me, 
gave  me,  every  time  any  thing  remarkable  occurred,  ei- 
ther in  the  piece  or  in  its  delivery,  a  friendly  jog  with  her 
elbow. 

As  Regards  the  people  around  me,  I  may  divide  them 
into  two,  or  rather  into  three  classes.  The  first  is  worthy 
of  being  loved,  frill  of  kindness,  refinement,  and  a  beauti- 
ful sense  of  propriety ;  in  truth,  more  amiable  and  agree- 
able people  Ihave  never  met  with;  the  second  are  thought- 
less, mean  well,  but  often  give  me  a  deal  of  vexation, 
leave  me  no  peace  either  at  home,  in  church,  or  at  any 
other  public  place,  and  have  no  idea  that  any  body  can 
desire  or  need  to  be  left  at  peace.  Much  curiosity  pre- 
vails certainly  in  this  class,  but  much  real  good-nature 
and  heartfelt  kindness  also,  although  it  often  expresses  it- 
seif  in  a  peculiar  manner.  But  then  I  should  not,  perhaps, 
feel  this  so  keenly  if  I  had  my  usual  strength  of  body  and 
mind.  The  third— -yes,  the  third,  is  altogether — ^but  I  will 
only  say  of  it^  that  it  is  not  a  numerous  class,  and  belongs 
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to  a  genubi  whicli  is  foand  in  all  countries  alike,  and  which 
I  place  in  tlie  Litany. 

I  receive  invitationa  through  the  whole  week,  but  I  ac- 
cept only  one,  and  another  invitation  to  dinner,  that  is  to 
say,  to  small  dinner-parties.  These  are  for  the  most  part 
very  agreeable,  and  J  thus  am  able  to  sec  happy  family 
groups  on  their  own  charming  and  excellent  hearths. 
One  rect^izes  the  English  taste  and  arrangement  in  ev- 
ery thing.  For  the  moat  part,  I  decline  all  invitations  for 
the  evening.  Evening  parties  do  not  agree  with  me ;  the 
heat  produced  by  the  gas-lights  of  the  drawing-rooms 
makes  me  feverish.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  greatly  «i- 
joyed  my  quiet  evenings  at  home  since  I  had  a  yosi^ 
friend  to  read  aloud  t«  me,  that  I  could  not  wish  for  any 
thing  better,  Mr.  V.,  an  agreeable  yoang  man,  son  of 
Benzon's  companion,  and  who  also  lives  in  the  house,  of- 
fered to  read  alond  to  me  in  the  evening,  althoogli  he  did 
not  know,  he  said,  whether  he  oould  do  it  to  jHeaae  me^ 
na  he  bad  never  before  read  alond.  He  read  rather  stnra- 
bUngly  at  first,  but  softly,  and  with  the  most  gentle  6f 
manly  voices.  It  was  like  music  to  my  soul  and  my 
senses ;  it  calmed  me  delioionsly.  Before  long  he  lost  all 
his  stumbling,  and  his  reading  became  oontinnons  and 
melodious  as  a  softly  purling  stream.  And  thus  has  he 
afibrded  me  many  good,  quiet  evenings  4n  the  reading  of 
the  bic^raphy  of  Waahtngton,  of  the  President  of  Cam- 
Inidge,  Jared  Sparks',  Emerson's  Essays,  or  other  works. 
Hr.  Charles  Sumner  has  also  enabled  me  to  spend  acme 
most  agreeable  hours,  while  he  has  read  to  me  varioas 
things,  in  particular  some  of  Longfellow's  poems.  One 
day  he  read  a  story  to  me,  in  itself  a  poem  in  prose,  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  which  gave  me  so  much  pleasure 
tbat  I  beg  leave  to  tell  it  yon  with  the  greatest  possible 
brevity.  N.B.~  Hawthorne  is  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
prose  writers  of  North  America,  and  has  acquired  a  g^t 
repntation.    His  works  have  been  sent  to  me  by  soma 
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anonymous  female  friend,  whom  I  hope  yet  to  be  able  to 
discover,  that  I  may  thank  her.  He  treats  national  sub- 
jects with  great  earnestness  and  freshness ;  and  that  mys- 
tical, gloomy  sentiment,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  back- 
ground of  this  picture,  like  a  nocturnal  sky,  from  which 
the  stars  shine  forth,  exercises  a  magical  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  New  World,  perhaps  because  it  is  so  unlike 
fheir  every-day  life.  The  piece  which  Sunmer  read  to 
me  is  called  '<  The  Ghreat  Stone  Face,"  and  the  idea  seems 
to  be  taken  from  the  actual  large  rook  countenance,  which 
it  is  said  may  be  seen  at  one  place  among  ihe  mountains 
of  New  Hampshire — ^e  White  Mountains,  as  they  are 
called — and  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  '^the  Old 
Han  of  the  Mountain." 

"  In  one  of  the  valleys  of  New  Hampshire,"  says  Haw- 
thorne, '^  there  lived  in  a  mean  cottage  a  young  lad,  the 
child  of  poor  parents.  From  his  home  and  from  the  whole 
valley  might  be  seen,  in  one  of  the  lofty,  distant  mount- 
ains, a  large  human  profile,  as  if  hewn  out  in  the  rock, 
and  this  was  known  under  the  name  of  <  the  Great  Stone 
Face.'  There  was  an  old  tradition  in  the  valley,  that 
there  should  some  day  come  a  man  to  the  valley  whose 
countenance  should  resemble  that  of  the  great  stone  fiEice ; 
that  he  should  be  the  noblest  of  men,  and  should  introduce 
a  golden  age  into  the  valley.  The  young  lad  grow  up  in 
the  full  view  of  that  great  stone  face,  which  seemed  to 
hold  dominion  over  the  dale,  and  in  the  constant  thought 
of  the  ejcpeoted  stranger,  who  would  one  day  come  and 
make  the  dale's  people  so  happy.  For  hours  he  would 
gaze  at  the  large  stone  countenance,  filling  his  whole  soul 
with  the  sublime  beauty  and  nobility  of  its  features. 
Thus  time  passed;  he  went  to  school,  grew  up  a  young 
man,  became  a  schoolmaster  and  clergyman ;  but  he  al- 
ways kept  looking  at  the  lofty,  pure  countenance  in  the 
rock,  and  more  and  more  grew  his  love  of  its^  beauty,  and 
more  and  more  deeply  he  longed  after  the  man  who  had 
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been  foretold  and  promised,  and  whoso  countenance  should 
resemble  this. 

"  All  at  once  a  great  cry  rang  through  the  dale,  '  Ho  is 
coming !  he  is  coming  I'  And  every  body  went  out  to 
meet  aiid  to  welcome  the  groat  man,  and  tiie  young  min- 
>  ister  among  the  rest.  The  great  man  came  in  a  great 
carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  surrounded  by  the  shout- 
ing and  exulting  crowd ;  and  every  body  exclaimed,  as 
they  looked  at  him,  '  How  like  he  b  to  the  great  stone 
foco!' 

"  But  the  young  clergyman  saw  at  the  first  glance  tliat 
it  was  not  ao,  and  that  he  oould  not  be  the  foretold  and 
proiTuaed  stranger,  and  the  people  also,  after  he  had  con- 
tinued  some  time  in  the  valley,  discovered  the  same  thing. 

"  The  young  man  went  tiuiotly  on  his  way  as  before,  do- 
ing all  the  good  he  oould,  and  waiting  Jka  the  expeoted 
strangeT,  gazing  continually  on  the  large  countenanoe, 
and  fancying  that  he  was  living  and  acting  forever  in  its 
sight 

"  Once  more  the  cry  went  abroad, '  He  ia  coming !  he  is 
coming !  the  great  man !'  And  again  the  people  stream- 
ed forth  to  meet  him,  and  again  he  came  with  all  the  pomp 
of  the  former,  and  again  the  people  cried  out,  '  How  like 
he  ia  to  the  great  stone  face !'  The  youth  look,ed  and  law 
a  sallow  countenance  with  really  some  resemblanoe  to  the 
large  features  of  the  face ;  but  for  all  that,  it  was  very  un- 
like. And  after  a  while  he  began  to  remark  that  the  ce- 
aemblance  became  still  more  and  more  unlike,  nor  wea  it 
kmg  before  every  body  found  out  that  their  great  mauwas 
not  a  great  man  at  all,  and  that  he  had  no  similarity  to 
the  large  stone  face.  After  this  he  disappeared  from  the 
dale.  These  expectations  and  these  disappointments  were 
repeated  yet  several  times. 

"  At  length,  although  the  good  clergyman  gave  np  almost 
entirely  his  sanguine  expectations,  he  still  hoped  silently, 
•nd  oontinnfid  silently  to  work  in  his  vocation,  hut  with 
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more  and  more  earnestness,  extending  yet  more  and  more 
the  sphere  of  his  operations — forever  glancing  upward  to 
that  large  stone  countenance,  and,  as  it  were,  impressing 
yet  deeper  and  deeper  its  features  upon  his  soul.  Thus 
time  went  on,  and  the  young  man  had  advanced  toward 
middle  life ;  his  hair  had  begun  to  grow  gray,  and  hia 
oonntenanoe  to  be  plowed  by  the  furrows  of  advancing 
yeais,  but  the  great  long-expected  stranger  had  not  ap- 
peared.    But  he  yet  hoped  on. 

'^  In  the  mean  time,  the  influence  of  his  life  and  his  labors 
had  ennobled  the  dale's  people,  and  given  beauty  to  the 
dale  itselfl  Universal  peace  and  universal  prosperity  pre* 
vailed  there  during  a  long  course  of  years.  And  by  this 
time  the  locks  of  the  clergyman  were  of  a  silvery  white- 
ness ;  hb  face  had  become  pale  and  his  features  rigid,  yet 
was  his  countenance  beaming  with  human  love.  About 
tibis  time,  the  people  began  to  whisper  among  themselves, 
*  Does  not  there  seem  to  be  a  remarkable  resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  the  great  stone  face  ?' 

"  One  evening  a  stranger  came  to  the  clergyman's  cot- 
tage and  was  hospitably  entertained  there.  He  had  come 
to  the  dale  to  see  the  great  stone  countenance,  of  which 
he  had  heard,  and  to  see  the  man  also  of  whom  report  said 
that  he  bore  the  same  features,  not  merely  in  the  outward 
face,  but  in  the  beauty  of  the  spirit. 

"In  the  cedmness  of  evening,  in  presence  of  the  Eternal, 
in  presence  of  that  large  stone  countenance  of  the  rock, 
they  conversed  of  the  profound  and  beautiful  mysteries 
of  the  spiritual  life,  and  while  so  doing,  they  themselves 
became  bright  and  beautiful  before  each  other. 

"  ^  May  not  this  be  the  long-expected,  the  long-desired 
one,'  thought  the  clergyman,  and  gazed  at  the  transfigured 
countenance  of  his  guest.  As  he  thus  thought,  a  deep 
feeling  of  peace  stole  over  him.     It  was  that  of  death. 

"  He  bowed  his  head,  closed  his  eyes ;  and  in  those  rigid 
but  noble  features,  in  that  pure,  pale  countenance,  the 
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stranger  recognized  with  amazotnent  him  whom  thoy  had  , 
sought  for — him  who  bore  the  features  of  the  great  stona  4 
face." 

Hawthorne  ia  essentially  a  poet  and  idealist  by  nature. 
He  is,  for  profound,  contemplative  life,  that  which  N.  P. 
Willia,  with  hia  witty,  lively  pen,  is  for  the  real  and  tha 
outward.  The  former  seeks  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  the  latter  makes  pen  and  ink  sketches  by 
the  way ;  the  former  is  a  solitary  student,  the  latter  a  man 
of  the  world.  Hawthorne's  latest  work,  "The  Scarlet 
Letter,"  is  making  just  now  a  great  sensation,  and  ia  i 
praised  as  a  work  of  genius.  I,  however,  have  not  yet  1 
read  it,  and  there  is  a  something  In  its  title  which  does  ] 
not  tempt  me.  Hawthorne  himself  is  said  to  be  a  haod- 
aome  man,  but  belongs  to  the  retiring  clara  of  poetical 
aatares.  I  know  his  oharming  wife  and  aister-in-law. 
Both  are  intellectual  women,  and  the  former  remarkably 
pretty  and  agreeable,  like  a  lovely  and  fragrant  flower. 
The  Hawthomes  are  thinking  of  removing  to  tlie  heauti- 
fnl  lake  district  in  the  west  of  Massachuaetts,  to  Lenox, 
where  also  Hiss  Sedgwick  resides.  They  have  kindly  in> 
vitfld  me  to  their  house,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  become  better 
aoqnainted  with  the  author  of  "The  Great  Stone  Faoe." 

Cooper  and  Washington  Irving  (the  former.  Uvea  on  his 
own  property  west  of  New  York)  have. already,  by  their 
works,  introduced  ns  to  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  a  part 
of  the  world  of  which  we  before  knew  little  more  than  the 
names,  Niagara  and  Washington.  After  these  poets  in 
piose,  several  ladies  of  the  Northern  States  have  distin- 
gnished  themselves  as  the  authors  of  novels  and  talea. 
Poreidost  and  best  of  these  are,  Ufss  Catharine  Sedgwick, 
whose  excellent  oharacteriatio  descriptions  and  delineations 
of  Amerioan  scenes  even  we  in  Sweden  are  acqaBint«d 
with,  in  her  "Redwood"  and  "Hope  Leslie;"  Mrs.  Lydia 
ICaria  Child,  who,  in  her  pictures  of  the  life  of  antiquity,  as 
well  OS  that  of  the  present  time,  expresses  her  love  for  the 
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Ideal  beauty  of  life,  for  every  thing  which  is  good,  noble, 
and  harmonious,  and  who  in  all  objects,  in  mankind,  in 
flowers,  stars,  institutions,  the  sciences,  art,  and  in  human 
events,  endeavors  to  find  the  point  or  the  tone  wherein  they 
respond  to  the  eternal  harmonies — a  restless  seeking  after 
eternal  repose  in  the  music  of  the  spheres,  a  Christian 
Platonio  thinker,  a  Christian  in  heart  and  deed ; — Mrs. 
Caroline  Eirkland,  witty,  humorous,  and  sarcastic,  but 
baaed  upon  a  large  heart  and  a  fine  understanding,  as  we 
also  saw  by  her  delicious  book,  ^'A  New  Home  in  the 
West;"  Hiss  Maria  M'Intosh,  whom  we  also  know  by 
her  novel,  ^'  To  Seem  or  to  Be,"  and  whose  every-day  life 
is  her  most  beautiful  novel.  (But  that  one  might  also 
say  of  the  others.)  Of  Mrs.  Sigourney  I  have  already 
spoken.  Mrsi  L.  Hall,  the  author  of  a  great  dramatio 
poem  called  ^*  Miriam,"  I  know  as  yet  merely  by  report. 
Of  the  lesser  authoresses  and  poetesses  I  say  nothing,  for 
tliey  are  legion.  The  latter  sing  like  birds  in  spring  time. 
There  are  a  great  many  siskins,  bullfinches,  sparrows ; 
here  and  there  a  thrush,  with  its  deep  and  eloquent  notes, 
beautiful  though  few ;  but  I  have  not  as  yet  heard  among 
tliese  minstrels  either  the  rich,  inspiriting  song  of  the  lark, 
or  the  full  inspiration  of  the  nightingale ;  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  rich  artistic  inspiration  belongs  to  the 
womanly  nature.  I  have  not,  in  general,  much  belief  in 
the  ability  of  woman  as  a  creative  artist.  Unwritten 
lyrics,  as  Emerson  once  said  when  we  spoke  on  this  sub- 
ject, should  be  her  forte. 

The  young  Lowells  are  in  affliction.  Their  youngest 
child,  the  pretty  little  Rose,  is  dead.  James  Lowell  has 
just  informed  me  of  this  in  a  few  words.  I  must  go  to 
them;  I  have  not  seen  them  for  a  long  time  now,  not 
since  that  little  child's  illness. 

February  10th,  Now,  my  little  Agatha,  I  will  for  a 
moment  take  up  the  pen  and— 
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Februc  I5tk.  Down  went  the  pen,  juist  aa  I  had 
taken  hoL  ».  it. 

A  vbitor  cama  whom  I  was  obliged  to  receive,  and 
then — and  then — Ah !  how  little  of  life's  enjoyment  can 
one  have  in  this  hurrying  life,  although  it  may  be,  and, 
indeed,  is  honorable.  I  will  rest  for  one  day  from  open- 
ing notes  of  in  for  autographs,  veraes, 
packets  and  parou  presents  of  books  and 
flowers,  and  so  on.  x  to  speak  more  properly, 
I  am  not  able  to  r'  and  letters  which  como 
to  me  in  the  oot  and  merely  to  think  of 
answering  them  wer,  and  then — people, 
people,  people ! ! ! 

In  the  meau  timi  y  thankfnl  to  God  and 

my  good  physician  that  my  health  is  so  muoh  better,  he- 
oaiue  it  will  now  enable  me  to  accept  more  adequately 
the  good-will  which  ia  shown  toward  me,  and  for  which  1 
feel  grateful,  and  also  to  complete  my  campaign  in  the 
country.  I  can  not  sufficiently  thank  Ur.  B.  for  the  pom>. 
fort  whioh  he  has  afforded  me  in  Boston,  neither  Mr.  and 
ICrs.  K.,  my  kind  host  and  hostess  since  Ur.  B.  left  Afl 
'  regards  my  oonvenienoe  and  comfort,  I  have  been  treated 
like  a  princess.  But  I  long  for  the  South,  long  for  a  mild- 
er climate,  and  for  life  with  nature.  I  long  also  for  freer, 
Toon  expansive  views,  for  the  immeasurable  prairies,  for 
the  wonderful  West,  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  lEhen 
fi>r  the  first  time  they  tell  me  that  I  shall  see  and  oodep- 
stand  what  America  will  become.  '  But  this  madi  I  do 
understand  of  what  I  hear  about  the  fertility  and  affla- 
enee  of  this  region — that  if  the  millennium  is  ever  to  take 
place  on  this  earth,  it  must  be  in  the  valley  of  the  Hisns*' 
sippi,  whioh  la  said  to  be  ten  times  mora  extensive  thsii 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  capable  of  contaiAing  a  popu- 
lation of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  souls. 

And  now,  my  little  heart,  I  will  give  you  a  bulletin  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  last  days  have  been  spent 
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I  went  to  Cambridge,  accompanied  by  the  estimable 
Professor  ?•  Little  Rose  lay  shrouded  in  her  coffin,  love- 
ly still,  bnt  mnclT  older  in  appearance ;  the  father  sat  at 
her  head,  and  wept  like  a  child ;  Maria  wept  too,  so  qni- 
etly,  and  I  wept  with  them,  as  you  may  well  believe. 
The  affectionate  yoong  oonple  could  weep  without  bitter- 
ness. They  are  two,  they  are  one  in  love.  They  can 
bow  down  together  and  rest.  They  have  both  very  sus- 
ceptible feelings,  and  sorrow,  therefore,  takes  a  deep  hold 
on  them.  Maria  .told  me  that  little  Mabel — she  is  three 
years  old— came  early  in  the  morning  to  her  bed,  and 
said,  ^'Are  you  lonely  now,  mamma?"  (little  Rose  had 
hitherto  always  slept  in  her  mother's  bed) ;  <<  shall  I  com- 
fort you  ?" 

I  dined  with  Professor  P.,  but  I  was  distressed  in  mind, 
not  well,  and  not  very  amiable  either ;  I,  therefore,  ex- 
cased  myself  from  an  evening  party,  and  went  home.  If 
people  could  but  know  how  much  I  suffer  from  this  nerv- 
ous indisposition  they  would  excuse  an  apparent  unfriend- 
liness, which  exists  neither  in  my  disposition  nor  my  heart. 
In  the  evening  I  composed  myself  by  listening  to  the  me- 
lodious reading  of  young  Mr.  Y. 

One  day  I  visited  the  celebrated  manufactory  of  Lowell, 
aooompanied  by  a  young,  agreeable  countryman  of  mine, 
Mr.  Wachenfelt,  who  has  been  resident  here  for  several 
years.  I  would  willingly  have  declined  the  journey,  be- 
canse  it  was  so  cold,  and  I  was  not  well,  but  they  had  in- 
vited strangers  to  meet  me,  got  up  an  entertainment,  and 
therefore  I  was  obliged  to  go.  And  I  did  not  regret  it.  J 
had  a  glorious  view  from  the  top  of  Drewcroft  Hill,  in 
that  star-light,  cold  winter  evening,  of  the  manufactories 
of  Lowell,  lying  below  in  a  half  circle,  glittering  with  a 
thousand  lights,  like  a  magic  castle  on  the  snow-covered 
earth.  And  then,  to  think  and  to  know  that  these  lights 
were  not  ignes  fatuij  not  merely  pomp  and  show,  but  that 
tbAy  were  actually  symbob  of  a  healthfut  and  hopeful  life 
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in  the  persona  whose  labor  they  lighted;  to  know  that 
within  every  heart  in  this  palace  of  labpr  burned  a  bright 
little  light,  illumining  a  fiiture  of  comfort  and  prosperity 
which  every  day  and  every  turn  of  the  wheel  of  the  ma- 
chinery only  brought  the  nearer.  In  truth,  there  "was  a 
deep  purpose  in  these  brilliant  lights,  and  I  beheld  Hm  il- 
lumination with  a  joy  which  made  Uie  winter's  night  feel 
warm  to  me. 

Afterward  I  shook  hands  with  a  whole  crowd  of  people 
in  a  great  assembly,  and  the  party  wad  kept  up  till  late  in 
the  night.  The  following  morning  I  visited  the  manufac- 
tories, and  saw  "the  young  ladies"  at  their  work  and  at 
their  dinner;  saw  their  boarding-houses,  sleeping-rooms, 
etc.  All  was  comfortable  and  nice  as  wc  had  lioan!  it  de- 
Boribed.  Only  I  noticed  that  some  of  "the  young  ladies" 
were  about  fifty,  and  some  of  them  not  so  very  well  olad. 
while  others,  again,  wore  too  fine.  I  was  most  struck  by 
the  relationship  between  the  human  being  and  the  machin- 
ery. Thus,  for  example,  I  saw  the  young  girls  standing 
^-eaoh  one  between  four  busily-working  spinning  jennies : 
they  walked  among  them,  looked  at  them,  watched  over 
and  guarded  them  much  as  a  mother  would  watch  over 
and  tend  her  children.  The  machinery  "was  like  an  obe- 
dient child  imder  the  eyo  of  an  intelligent  mother. 

The  prooessioQ  of  the  operatives,  two  and  two,  in  shawls, 
bonnets,  and  green  veils,  as  they  went  to  their  dinner,  pro- 
duced a  fine  and  imposing  effect.  And  the  dinners  which 
I  saw  at  a  couple  of  tables  (they  take  their  meals  at  small 
tables,  five  or  six  together)  appeared  to  be  both  good  and 
sufficient.  I  observed  that,  besides  meat  and  potatoes, 
there  were  fruit  tarts. 

Sevwal  yonng  women  of  the  educated  class  at  Lowell 
were  introdnced  to  me,  and  among  these  soma  who  were 
remarkably  pretty.  After  this  my  companions  drove  me 
out  in  a  covered  carriage  over  the  crunching  snow  (there 
were  seveat«en  degree»of  oold  this  day),  that  I  might  see 
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the  town  and  its  environs.  The  situation  is  beautiful,  on 
the  banks  of  the  cheerfully,  rushing  Merrimac  River  (the 
Laughing  River) ;  and  the  views  from  the  higher  parts  of 
tiie  town  as  far  as  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  raise  their  snowy  crowns  above  every  other 
object,  are  extensive  and  magnificent.  The  town  was  laid 
oat  somewhat  above  thirty  years  ago  by  the  great-uncle 
of  James  Lowell,  and  has  increased  from  a  population  at 
that  time  amounting  to  a  few  hundred  persons,  to  thirty 
thousand,  and  the  houses  have  increased  in  proportion. 

Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  good  character  of  the 
young  female  operatives  at  the  time  of  their  entering  the 
manufactories,  and  upon  their  behavior  during  the  period 
of  their  remaining  there.  One  or  two  elopements  I  heard 
spoken  of  But  the  life  of  labor  here  is  more  powerful 
than  the  life  of  ^romance,  although  that  too  lives  in  the 
hearts  and  heads  of  the  young  girls,  and  it  would  be  bad 
were  it  otherwise. 

The  industrious  and  skillful  can  earn  from  six  to  eight 
dollars  per  week,  never  less  than  three,  and  so  much  is 
requisite  for  their  board  each  week,  as  I  was  told.  The 
greater  number  lay  by  money,  and  in  a  few  years  are  able 
to  leave  the  manufactory  and  undertake  less  laborious 
wiMrk. 

In  the  evening  I  returned  by  rail- way  to  Boston,  ac- 
companied by  the  agreeable  Wachenfelt,  who  seemed  to 
be  very  much  taken  with  the  inhabitants  of  Lowell.  I 
lost  one  thing  by  my  visit  to  Lowell,  which  I  regret  hav- 
ing lost ;  that  was  the  being  present  at  Fanny  Kemble's 
reading  of  "  Macbeth"  the  same  evening.  The  newspaper 
had  published  the  same  day  a  frill  account  of  the  judicial 
examination  into  the  Farkman  murder,  and  its  melancholy 
details  had  so  affected  Fanny  Kemble's  imagination,  as 
ahe  herself  said,  that  it  gave  to  her  reading  of  the  Shaks- 
pearian  drama  a  horrible  reality,  and  to  the  night-scene 
with  the  witchesy  as  well  as  to  the  whole  piece,  an  almost 
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what  orifijinalitv,  what  aflluence  in  new  ti 
and  in  poetical  painting  I     He  ought  of  a  1 
to  awaken  the  .sj)iritually  dead.     On  one 
he  had  been  speaking  of  the  wicked  and  t 
his  oondition,  he  suddenly  broke  oil  and  be; 
a  spring  morning  in  the  country ;  the  bea 
rounding  scene,  the  calmness,  the  odor,  the 
and  leaf,  the  uprising  of  the  sun ;  then  aga 
and  returning  to  the  wicked  man,  placed 
glorious  scene  of  nature — ^but,  ^'the  unforti 
can  not  enjoy  it !"     Another  time,  as  I  was 
his  church  with  an  expression  of  profoui 
bowed  head,  and  without  looking  to  the  ri, 
as  is  his  custom  (N.B. — He  must  pass  thrc 
in  order  to  reach  the  pulpit),  and  without 
to  friends  and  acquaintances.     All  wond< 
have  come  to  Father  Taylor.     He  mom 
and«then  bowing  down,  as  if  in  the  deepc 
claimed,  ^^  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  be 
widow !"     And  so  saying,  he  i|)ointed  d 
which  he  had  had  placed  in  the  aisle  b 
-^    -   -r  4.v«  ««;irtVQ  "hplnnoringr  to  the  confifi 
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our  ooldljr  moralizing  olei^y  who  read  iheir  written  ser- 
mona  ought  to  come  hither  and  leam  how  they  may  touoh 
tnd  win  aoola. 

After  tha  service  I  waa  introdnoed  to  Father  Taylor  aod 
Ilia  agreeable  wife,  who  in  disposition  is  as  warm-hearted 
■s  himself.  The  old  man  (he  ia  about  sixty)  has  a  re- 
markably lively  and  expressive  ooontenanoe,  fnll  of  deep 
fntruWB.  When  we  thanked  him  for  the  pleasure  which 
his  aermiRi  had  aiforded  ns,  he  replied,  "Oh!  there's  an 
end,  an  end  of  me !  I  am  quite  broken  down !  I  am 
obliged  to  screw  myself  up  to  get  up  a  little  steam.  It's 
all  over  wiA  me  now !" 

While  he  was  thus  speaking,  he  looked  ap,  and  ex- 
olaimed,with  a  beaming  countenance, " What  do  1  see? 
Oh  my  son !  my  son  !"  And  extending  his  arms,  he  went 
fiirwatd  to  meet  a  gigantically-tall  young  man,  who,  with 
joy  beaming  on  his  firesb,  good-tempered  oonatenanoe, 
was  coming  throagh  the  church,  and  now  threw  himself 
•mth  great  fervor  into  Father  Taylor's  arms,  and  then  into 
tliose  of  hia  wife. 

"  la  all  right  here,  my  son  ?"  asked  Taylor,  laying  his 
hand  CO  hia  breast ;  "  has  all  been  well  kept  here  ?  Has 
Uto  heart  not  become  hardened  by  the  gold  ?  Bnt  I  sco 
itf  I  see  it !  All  right !  all  tight !"  said  he,  as  he  saw 
l«^;e  tears  in  tiie  young  man's  eyes.  "  Thank  G-od  \  God 
bless  thee,  my  son  ]"  And  witti  that  there  was  again  a 
fresh  embracing. 

The  young  man  was  a  sailor,  no  way  related  to  Father 
Taylor,  except  spiritually;  who,  having  been  seized  by 
the  Califomian  fever,  had  set  off  to  get  gold,  and  now  had 
retamed  after  an  interval  of  a  year,  but  whether  with  or 
without  gold,  I  know  not.  Bnt  it  was  evident  that  the 
heart  had  not  lost  its  health.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
aboat  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  Father  Taylor  and  his 
wife,  in  particular  to  poor  sailors  of  all  nations. 

In  the  aftemooa  of  the  same  day  I  aitenAod  d\.V\t» 


iioLle,  mcrrv  lad:?  they  ^vcre.  The  oarnc 
ineaiLs  which  are  in  <»peraliuii  tliroULrhon 
the  cilucatiou  of  the  rirsiiiir  L^'iicratioii  are  t 
and  boautiful  ^igns  of  iU  own  frc:sh  vitality. 
of  a  great  future. 

Mr.  Barnard  is  a  missionary  of  the  Uni 
nity,  and  one  of  its  most  zealous  members 
human  kindness.  N.B. — ^Most  of  the  lar{ 
country  have  their  missionaries,  or,  as  thei 
here, ''  ministers  at  large,"  whom  they  send 
the  Word,  establish  schools,  or  perform  iR 
and  who  are  maintained  by  the  community 
belong,  and  whose  influence  they  thus  est 

I  have,  during  my  stay  in  Boston,  v 
churches,  and  it  has  so  happened  that  the 
ber  of  them  have  belonged  to  the  Unita] 
great,  indeed,  is  the  predominance  of  this 
that  it  is  generally  called  ''  the  Unitarian 
it  has  also  happened  that  many  of  my  mo 
quaintanoes  here  are  of  this  faith,  it  has  b< 
many 'that  I  also  am  of  it.     You  know  ho' 
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I  iherefiire  endeavor  to  see  and  to  study  in  every  plaoe 
that  whioh  is  its  oharacteristio.  Henoe  I  shall,  in  Amer- 
ica, visit  the  churches  of  every  sect,  and  hear,  if  possible, 
the  most  remarkable  teachers  of  all.  The  differences  of 
these,  however  important  they  may  be  for  the  speculative 
understanding  of  the  entire  system  of  life,  are  of  much 
less  importance  to  practical  Christianity  and  to  the  in-  ' 
ward  life.  And  therefore,  in  reality,  they  trouble  me  but 
very  little.  All  Christian  sects  acknowledge,  after  all,  the 
same  GtMi ;  the  same  divine  mediator  and  teacher ;  tha. 
same  duty ;  the  same  love ;  the  same  eternal  hope.  The 
various  churches  are  various  families,  who,  having  gone 
forth  from  the  same  Father,  are  advancing  toward  eternal 
mansions  in  the  house  of  the  Eternal  Father.  Every  one 
has  his  separate  mission  to  accomplish  in  the  kingdom  of 
mind.  God  has  given  different  gifts  of  understanding,  and 
thence  different  forms  of  comprehension  and  expression  of 
truth.  By  this  means,  truth  in  its  many-sidedness  is  a 
gainer.  And  the  full  discussion  even  of  the  highest  sub- 
jects, which  takes  place  in  the  different  churches  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  pages  of  their  public  organs  (for 
every  one  of  the  more  considerable  religious  sects  has  its 
own  publication,  which  diffuses  its  own  doctrines  as  well 
as  reports  the  transactions  of  its  body),  are  of  infinite  im- 
portance for  the  development  of  the  religious  mind  of  the 
people.  Besides  this,  it  must  tend  to  an  increasingly  clear 
knowledge  of  the  essential  points  of  resemblance  in  all 
Christian  communities,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  positive 
in  Christianity,  and  must  prepare  the  way  by  degrees  for 
a  church  universal  in  character  and  with  a  oneness  of 
view,  even  in  dogmas. 

The  two  great  divisions  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Trinitarian  and  Unita- 
rian'! The  Unitarians  arose  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  mechanical  Trinity,  and  the  petrified  old  State  Church 
(the  Episcopalian)  which  held  it.     The  latter  lays  most 
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■tresa  upon  faith,  fie  htaet 

edge  Christ  (the  one  m  Qnd,  the  otfaet  u  diviBeli 

it7),  and  regaid  him  la'tiu  higtat  obfeot'fir  IbtteBfe. 

tion  of  man.    Both  havB  kidlTidiBli  vilUii  thiBir  ^iSb  «in 

prove  that  in  either  it  k  ponible  to  idTtnec  ^«  fltf^^lkd 

to  deserve  in  u  hi^  «  degree  the  name  of  •.(AriltlRlL 

I  have  heard  two  good  mniGiu  frnn'the  'Me^gf  'ef  ikb 
(^  State  Choroh  in  thia  eoontry.  ItaoMnstometiiaftlUi 
Ghoroh  la  regarded  aa  tiie  peonliarly  ariatoeiatlA  Okat^h 
tee,  and  that  iba  feahiooable  poirtaon  of  mxaety  guMnMf 
belongs  to  it ;  it  hehnga  to  people  of  good  torn.  Bnt  ttia 
speotxlati've  mind  in  the  Oharoh  appears  to  nie  not  jWt  tb 
have  oome  forth  fiiom  ita  oave  of  the  Kiddle  Agtai ;  ibtj 
Btill  oppose  faith  to  feaaon,  and  there  appaarB-n)i.7Bt  to 
be  witliis  the  re«b)i  of  theology  an  ealigfateiied  mhtd  like 
that  of  our  H.  HartiiueD  in  the  VorQi.  I  say  ads,-]Knr- 
ever,  without  being  fully  certain  on  the  subject.     I  havo 
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How  pare  and  beautiful,  for  instance,  is  the  sentiment 
which  is  contained  in  these  words,  which  I  now  take  at 
random  from  the  volume  before  me : 

"  Reflect  how  unjust  you  are  toward  yourself  if  you 
allow  any  human  being  to  hinder  the  growth  of  a  soul 
such  as  yours.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  were  created  to 
love  infinitely,  to  love  eternally,  and  do  not  allow  an  un- 
requited affection  to  close  this  divine  spring. 
•  •  •  • 

*^  I  can  not  reprove  your  wish  to  die.  I  know  no  ad- 
vantage greater  than  that  of  death,  but  it  is  an  advantage 
for  tiiose  in  whom  evil  has  been  more  and  more  subdued, 
and  who  have  been  continually  gaining  an  ascendency  over 
self.  I  should  be  glad  to  awaken  that  disinterested  aelf- 
sacrificing  human  love,  both  in  you  and  in  myself,  as  well 
as  a  more  profound  consciousness  of  our  own  spiritual  na- 
ture, reliance  on  the  divine  principle  within  us,  the  inner- 
most work  of  our  loving,  and  on  God's  infinite  love  to  that 
divine  life.  Nothing  can  harm  us  but  infidelity  to  our- 
selves, but  want  of  reverence  for  our  own  sublime  spirit. 
Through  failure  in  this  respect  we  become  slaves  to  cir- 
eomstances  and  to  our  fellow-men." 

Every  where,  and  on  all  occasions,  one  sees  Channing 
turning  to  that  divine  teacher  in  the  human  breast,  which 
is  one  with  the  divine  spirit  of  God  for  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law,  and  it  is  from  this  inward  point  of  view  that  he 
regulated  his  outward  conduct. 

And  never,  indeed,  has  God's  blessing  more  visibly  rest- 
ed upon  a  human  being.  How  fresh,  how  full  are  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  joy  and  gratitude  as  he  became  older ; 
how  he  seemed  to  become  younger  and  happier  with  each 
passing  year !  He  reproached  himself  with  having  en- 
joyed too  much,  with  being  too  happy  in  a  world  where 
so  many  suffered.  But  he  could  not  help  it.  Friends, 
nature,  the  invisible  fountains  of  love  and  gratitude  in  his 
aoal — all  united  themselves  to  beautify  his  life.     All  only 
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thtt  more  floiarged  hia  ipken  of  Tukn ;'  dl  tiu  niAAih'4a* 
ing  deolining  healUi,  JMBPiiod  liu  fiuth  and  hope  i9.jQni 
and  man ;  all  the  moM  Iv^Jore  fi]i;-Ub»  thkt  grm^  g' 
life! 

It  was  dating  hit  old  age  that  he  mote:    ' 

«  Onr  uatnral  afiaetioiu  beoome  more  and  s 
fal  to  me.  I  somotimea  fool  aa  if  I  had  known  iiaddllg 
of  hnmaQ  lift  until  lately — ^bat  ao.  it  will  be  fiserer.  We 
Bhall  wake  up  to  the  wonderfol  and  beantiinl  in  what  m 
have  seen  with  nndiaoeming  eyaa,and  find  anew  oraatioB 
withont  moving  a  step  from  oar  old  hannta."  .■  .., 

He  often  spoke  of  hia  eiyoynunt  of  lifia  in  adTaadof 
years.  Somebody  asked  him  one  day  what  age  iM.oqph 
sidered  as  the  hapjuat.  He  replied  with  •  mile,  tiikt  he 
oonsidered  it  to  be-  ahont  sixty.  ■■>  _ 

During  the  illness  which,  ^adnally  wasting  him  away « 
ended  bis  days,  bis  inwaid  life  seemed  to  inoiease  in  jir* 
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tenanoe  loll,  he  became  weaker  and  weaker.  With  our 
aid  he  tamed  himself  toward  the  window,  which  looked 
ont  over  the  valleys  and  wooded  heights  to  the  east.  We 
drew  aside  the  oortains  and  the  light  fell  on  his  faoe.  The 
sun  had  jost  gone  down,  and  the  clouds  and  sky  were 
.brilliant  with  crimson  and  gold.  He  breathed  more  and 
more  softly,  and  without  a  sigh  the  body  fell  asleep.  We 
knew  not  when  the  spirit  departed." 

Thus  only  can  sink  a  sun-like  human  being;  thus  only 
oan  die  a  man  whom  God  loves,  and  in  whose  heart  His 
Spirit  abides. 

How  great  a  power  this  trae  Christian  exercised  upon 
others  I  can  judge  from  the  following  little  occurrence : 

One  day  I  was  walking  with  Hr.  B.  through  the  streets 
of  BostcMi,  and  as  we  passed  one  house  he  bowed  his  head 
reverentially  as  he  said,  '^  That  is  a  house  which  for  sev- 
eral years  I  never  approached  without  feelings  of  the  most 
heartfelt  reverence  and  love.    There  dwelt  Dr.  Channing !" 

As  regards  my  own  private  friends,  I  do  not  trouble  my- 
self in  the  least  to  what  religious  sect  they  belong — Trin- 
itarians or  Unitarians,  Calvinists  or  Baptists,  or  whatever 
it  may  be — but  merely  that  they  are  noble  and  worthy  to 
be  loved.  Here,  also,  are  many  people  who,  without  be- 
longing to  any  distinct  church,  attend  any  one  where 
there  is  a  good  preacher,  and  for  the  rest,  live  according 
to  the  great  truths  which  Christianity  utters,  and  which 
they  receive  into  their  hearts.  Some  of  my  best  friends 
in  this  country  belong  to  the  invisible  Church  of  God. 

February  19th.  What  beautiful  days !  Three  days  of 
the  most  delicious  spring  weather.  And  this  luxurious 
blue  heaven,  and  this  air,  so  pure,  so  spiritually  full  of 
life,  and,  as  it  were,  so  intoxicating.  I  have  not  felt  any 
thing  like  it!  I  become,  as  it  were,  permeated  by  it.  I 
have  been  so  well  these  last  days,  have  felt  such  a  flood 
of  fresh  life  in  me,  that  it  has  made  me  quite  happy,  and 
childish  enough  to  feel  a  desire  to  tell  every  body  so,  and 
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to  bid  them  rejtnoe  irittt  nw.  I  komr  llist  maitj  watfl  ' 
do  BO ;  and  1  know  that  I  mywlf  ahoald  ba  |^  toinMi 
Bome  one  who,  haTing  mflfand  as  I  lam  dooa,  oovtet 
afl  I  do.  In  my  joy,  I  tttinfMf^  my  littla  ■IJinwllliii  Am- 
tor,  Kiss  H.,  to  thank  God  Sat  the  pngn«  wUob  I  wbA 
the  homeopathio  doote  bad  made.  And  dia  did  as  irith 
allherheart     She  has  a  heart  aa  good  aa  gold. 

I  have,  these  heantiiU  dayi,  aojc^ed  the  iraaAar  aad 
my  walki,  and  the  coatpKOj  ot  agraeaUa  patpla,  wad 
the  whole  world.  Oaa  day  Kr.LangfalhnroanieaiiAtiMfc 
me  to  dine  with  them  at  hia — &thar-in-law'a,  I  belina 
(you  know  that  my  stnngth  never  lay.  in  gmwlogy),  Kr. 
A.'b.  This  was  on  the  firrt  of  the  beantifbl  daya,  nmitm 
Boon  as  I  came  oat.  of.  my  gate,  I  stood  qntta  ■^——^  at 
the  beaaty  of  the  iky  and  the  dalieJomnaw  of  the  tit..  I 
told  the  amiable  poet  that  I  Uuoght  it  moat  hiiM  beaa 
himself  that  had  epnhanted  them. 
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lull  for  me,  bb  they  knew  I  was  fund  of  theia  This  af- 
&oted  me  sinoeiely ;  and  it  affeoted  me,  also,  to  see  again 
the  same  kind  of  plants  which  I  myself  had  gathered  on 
the  hill  in  the  park  at  Aersta,  and  I  oonld  not  help  it — ^I 
watered  them  with  tears ;  my  sonl  is  like  a  heaving  sea, 
ihe  waves  of  whioh  flow  and  ebb  alternately.  Bnt  they 
are  swayed  in  both  oases  by  the  same  element. 

Yestenrday  afternoon  Waldo  Emerson  oalled  on  me,  and 
w«  had  a  very  serious  conversation  together.  I  was  afraid 
that  the  admiration  and  the  delight  with  which  he  had 
inspired  me  had  caused  me  to  withhold  my  own  confession 
of  faithr— had  caused  me  apparently  to  pay  homage  to  his, 
and  thereby  to  be  unfaithful  to  my  own  higher  love.  This 
I  oould  not  be.  And  exactly  because  I  regarded  him  as 
being  so  noble  and  magnanimous,  I  wished  to  become  clear 
before  him  as  well  as  before  my  own  conscience.  I  wished 
also  to  hear  what  objection  he  could  bring  forward  against 
a  world  as  viewed  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  which 
in  concrete  life  and  reality  stands  so  infinitely  above  that 
of  the  pantheist,  which  resolves  all  concrete  life  into  the 
elemental.  I  fancied  that  he,  solely  from  the  interest  of 
a  speculative  question,  would  have  been  led  out  of  the 
universal  into  the  inward.  Because,  when  all  is  said  which 
the  wisdom  of  antiquity  and  of  the  noblest  stoicism  can 
say  about  the  Supreme  Being,  about  the  ''  superior  soul" 
as  an  infinite,  lawgiving,  impersonal  power,  which  brings 
forth,  and  then,  regardless  of  any  individual  fate,  absorbs 
into  itself  all  beings,  who  must  all  blindly  submit  them- 
selves as  to  an  eternally  unjust  and  unsympathetic  law 
of  the  world — ^how  great  and  perfect  is  the  doctrine  that 
God  is  more  than  this  law  of  the  world ;  that  he  is  a  Fa- 
ther who  regards  every  human  being  as  His  child,  and 
has  prepared  for  each,  according  to  their  kind,  an  eternal 
inheritance  in  His  house,  in  His  light ;  that  He  beholds 
even  the  fietlling  sparrow:  this  is  a  doctrine  whioh  satisfies 
the  soul !    And  when  all  is  said  which  the  noblest  stoi- 
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cism  can  say  to  man  alxin^  kii  ^iit^  and  ha-hi^iMt  a*. 
bility,  if  it  made  Epiotatw  «Bd  SoemtM^  —d  ii^  flitmmi 
Stylites  on  his  pillar,  iaw  ittOBOfaaMj  ia^  ladlitt 
inhing  11  IhW  """m^p^  ^i>f  Tif»n«J «  ■j,;,  j    ..  ;!  -..t 

"  Be  ye  peifeot,  at  jom  Batk«  ui  hmftrnmipaHtotiV^ 
A  oommaod,  a  parpoM  vrfiiah  it  nqaifoi  aa  atenitffc 
ftttainto!  Aiid«hanidliiaaid«luohaUthswiiB-inBaa( 
the  Old  World,  aod  aU  tim  TwmaiiiiiiMiiliita  rf  tiw  Maw 
World  oaa  aay  about  tha  ttipBalnoUlify  of  tha«mlraad 
her  ability  to  keep  liataatf  noUa  by  oooatandjr  hacmag  Mr 
regards  fixed  on  the  ideal,  and  by  aToiding  As  rabUa  aad 
the  traah  of  the  earili;  and  whan  tha  endaaTCr»  6i  tka 
Transoendentaliate — when  the  divinely  aapiriog  qiariE 
withia  iu  make*  us  aoknowladgadha  poverty  of  tiiia  man^ 
ly  oegatiTe  point  of  view,  and  out  inability  to  atiain  to  tM 
hi^eat  requirement  of  our  better  natore;  than  hov  gtoat 
and  ooDBolatory,  how  oottolmiTo  ii  the  doetrine  lAioh  aaya 
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decidedly  against  it,  nor  yet  seemed  inclined  to  give  his 
TiewB  as  definite.  He  seemed  to  me  principally  to  be  op- 
posed to  blind  or  hypocritical  fisiith. 

<^  I  do  not  wish,"  said  he,  <^  that  people  should  pretend 
to  know  or  to  believe  more  than  they  really  do  know  and 
believe.  The  resorrection,  the  continaance  of  oar  being 
is  granted,"  said  he  also ;  ^^  we  carry  the  pledge  of  this  in 
oor  own  breast ;  I  maintain  merely  that  we  can  nol;^  say 
in  what  fimn  or  in  what  manner  oar  existence  will  be 
cootinQed." 

If  my  conversation  with  Emerson  did  not  lead  to  any 
thing  very  satisfactory,  it  led  nevertheless  to  my  still  more 
firm  conviction  of  his  nobility  and  love  of  trath.  He  is 
fiedtfafal  to  the  law  in  his  own  breast,  and  speaks  out  the 
troth  which  he  inwardly  recognizes.  He  does  right.  By 
this  means  he  will  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  true  com- 
prehension of  religion  and  of  life.  For  when  once  this 
keen  glance,  seeing  into  the  innermost  of  every  thing — 
(moe  becomes  aware  of  the  concealed  human  form  in  the 
tree  of  life — ^like  Napoleon's  in  the  tree  at  St.  Helena — 
then  will  he  teach  otiiers  to  see  it  too,  will  point  it  out  by 
snch  strong,  new,  and  glorious  words,  that  a  fresh  light 
will  spring  up  before  many,  and  people  will  believe  be- 
cause they  see. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  conversation  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  giving  Emerson  "Q-eijer's  History  of  Sweden," 
translated  into  English,  which  he  accepted  in  the  most 
graceful  manner.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful 
smile  than  Emerson's ;  the  eyes  cast  a  light  upon  it.  Mr. 
Downing's  is  the  only  smile  which  resembles  it ;  it  is  less 
brilliant,  but  has  a  more  romantic  grace  about  it. 

Later  in  the  evening  I  heard  Emerson  deliver  a  public 
lecture  on  *'  The  Spirit  of  the  Times."  He  praised  the 
ideas  of  the  Liberals  as  beautiful,  but  castigated  with 
great  severity  tTie  popular  leaders  and  their  want  of  no- 
bility  of  character.     The  perversity  and  waul  ol  xx'^tv^o^ 
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IMM  in  party  apirit  pnvaDtod  tha  npri^  fioU  anitaig 
niUt  any  party.  Emei«en  adviwd  them  .to  mitiv  aad 
look  for  the  time  whea  a  nun  vuf^  voik  teitiia  poUi* 
vithont  having  to  fisegD  Jus  iuUt  and  Ilia  chanate.  - 

Emeraoa  ia  maoh  oelelintad  loth  ben  and  in  Kii|^Md 
as  a  lecturer.  I  do  not,  fi»  my  part,  think  him  men  n> 
tnarkable  as  enclL  than  doring  a  private  ^oonTBiiati—  oo 
some  sabjeot  of  deep  intereat.  TSmin  U  ths  aaisA  iatft 
atjoog,  and  at  the  same  time  melodkma,  aa  ik  wnn  SBitet 
lio  tones ;  the  same  plastic  toms  of  e 
happy  phraseology,  nAtorally  brilliant;  the  i 
and  reposing  strength.  Bot  his  g 
oaata  it  over  his  andienoe^  and  his  i 
erfiil  as  he  swajrs  them.  Tha  v 
evening  horrible ;  the  wind  was  v«ry  hi(^  and  tiw  nia 
fril  in  torrents  (for  it  nam  rains  here  softly  or  in  'modar' 
ation),  and  very  lew  people  ware  present  at  the  leotnnL  . 
Etneraon  took  it  all  very  ooolly,  and  merely  sakl  to  a 
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In  the  evening  I  am  going  to  Fanny  Kemble's  reading 
of  Shakspeare's  ^*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  after 
that  with  Emerson  to  «  mosioal  sotr^  at  the  hoase  of  a 
wealthy  merchant,  his  friend  Mr.  A.,  whom  he  greatly  es- 
teems for  his  praotioal  abilities,  as  well  as  for  his  honest 
decided  character. 

And  now,  my  little  Agatha,  I  am  preparing  to  set  off  to 
the  Sooth,  first  to  New  York,  then  to  Philadelphia,  then 
to  Washington,  then  to  Charleston,  in  Soath  Carolina ; 
from  which  place  I  shall  frurther  decide  on  my  coarse* 
Thank  Gtod !  I  now  feel  strong  and  capable  of  the  jonmey. 
I  have  invitations  and  offers  of  homes  from  all  quarters, 
nearly  from  every  one  of  the  States.  From  Philadelphia 
akme  I  have  above  half  adoasen.  Some  of  them  I  can  not 
accept;  others  I  can  accept  with  pleasure;  but  in  any  case 
it  is  good  to  experience  so  much  warm  and  ready  hospi* 
tality. 

My  good  physician  continues  daily  to  visit  and  watch 
over  me,  I  might  almost  say  with  fatherly  tenderness. 
He  brought  with  him  to-day  an  allopathic  physician,  Dr. 
W.,  whom  he  wished  to  introduce  to  me,  <^  Because,"  said 
he, "  I  have  a  high  esteem  for  him."  Dr.  W.  has  for  severa 
vreeks  together,  with  two  other  allopathic  physicians,  at- 
tended a  gentleman  who  has  been  ill  of  typhus  fever,  and 
who  lives  not  far  from  Mr.  B.,  one  of  the  brothers  C,  and 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  Boston.  The  crisis 
of  the  fever  had  happily  passed ;  the  patient  lived,  but 
continued  to  be  ill  with  a  great  number  of  important  symp- 
toms, which  defied,  week  after  week,  all  the  skill  and  ex- 
perience of  the  physicians.  One  of  them.  Dr.  W.,  said, 
'^We  have  done  all  that  is  in  our  power  as  allopathists. 
We  will  call  in  a  homeopathist  and  let  him  try  his  skill." 
My  doctor  was  called  in.  He  immediately  began  by  ap- 
plying specifics  against  the  symptoms  which  caused  the 
chaotic  state  of  the  disease,  and  got  rid  of  them  within 
six-and-thirty  houts  or  less.     The  patient  was  brought  into 
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a  ctim  state,  whea,  after  u  waaanmtSm  of  li 
aoooraoy,  it  was  disooTond  tiiata  tomor  had  bapu'-to 
fbrm  in  his  left  side,  whicb  liad  natoially  ki^  iqi  in-fa^- 
veiiBli  Btate.  This  was  opataied  npon,  aadtt«^flk«Mi 
is  now  in  a  perieotly  oanvalaaoent  iteta,  to- the  gnat 'joy 
of  his  family  and  bis  many  friands.  Baa  now  what  h»i 
meopathy  oan  do !  .  'l      . .  -' 

I  lately  heaid  a  littla  toy  apokm  at,  wba,  in  iin—imwtiiM 
of  having  taken  cold,  faad-^n  attaok  oi  acnto  riMmBattm^ 
^nd lay  in  a  etate  of  eQeh lunibLe  anSering ibatlwoooM 
not  bear  any  one  to  oome  near  hira,  and  ha  beoniiia  almoal' 
&ee  from  pain  throa^  homeopathia  tiaataaaat  vMdn 
twelve  honn.  Uy  good  doctor  wai  an  aUopatUat  in  im- 
jronngej  days,  and  from  orav-6xa>twn  in  hia  |ililfiliirfiM.r 
suffered  to  that  degros  from  neuralgia  that  tfaa  pli)  lirdaiia 
gave  him  np,  and  aa  ■  laatngooree  aent  him  onr'to  Bo^  ' 
rope.     There  he  met  widi  Hannemann,  who  did  not  ata- 
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ing  medicine,  which  excels  mine.  I  do  not  like  it,  be- 
cause it  is  not  I  who  give  it  you."  Bat  I  laugh  (and  he 
smiles  too),  and  I  always  have  my  Downing  medicine 
standing  every  night  on  a  table  by  my  bed.  With  it  I 
lay  myself  flown  in  confidence.  There  is  a  good  spirit  in 
the  little  vial. 

February  25th.  Where  did  I  leave  you  last,  my  child? 
Yes,  I  know!  I  was  going  to  hear  Fanny  Kemble.  She 
read  the  *^  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  But  this  dream 
I  have  never  quite  understood,  nor  thought  much  of,  nor 
do  I  yet,  spite  of  Fanny  Kemble's  masterly  reading.  The 
evening  at  the  A.'s  was  pleasant  to  me.  Miss  A.  is  a  good 
and  charming  young  girl,  with  sense  and  sterling  charac- 
ter, and  really  a  musical  talent  for  the  piano.  Besides 
this,  Emerson  was  kind  and  conversable.  He  is  much 
struck  with  Fanny  Kemble's  appearance  and  talent.  He 
now  had  seen  her  for  the  first  time,  and  said,  in  speaking 
of  her,  '^  What  an  abundance  there  is  in  her !  She  is  Mi- 
randa, Queen  Catharine,  and  many  more  at  the  same  time !" 

He  likes  strongly-expressed  individuality.  And  so  do 
I.  But  Emerson  sees  human  beings  too  much  merely  as 
individuals.  He  says  of  one  person,  ''That  is  an  actress!" 
of  another,  ''  That  is  a  saint!"  of  a  third, ''  That  is  a  man 
of  business !"  and  so  on,  and  sets  them  away  each  .one  in 
his  comer,  after  he  has  clapped  his  ticket  upon  them. 
And  so,  indeed,  has  every  planet  its  own  axis  on  which  it 
turns ;  but  its  greatest  importance  seems  to  me  to  consist 
in  its  relationship  to  the  sun,  that  centre  around  which  it 
revolves,  and  which  determines  its  life  and  its  course. 

I  shall  not  now  write  any  more  to  you  from  Boston,  be- 
cause I  must  get  ready  for  my  journey,  and  I  have  much 
to  do  in  the  way  of  visits  and  letter- writing  before  I  can 
creditably  leave  the  city  and  neighborhood.  But  ah !  that 
will  hardly  be  possible.  I  can  not  bear  much;  the  least 
exertion  brings  on  fever.  The  air  is  again  cold  and  keen, 
and  I  am  again  not  well — ^I  know  not  whether  from  the 
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air  oi  tlie  food,  or  whetiui  from  peifte  md  all  ona^i  kmuI 
(lutiaa.  But  thia  I  know,  that  I  thkll  mod  agun  bo  ivriL 
The  olimate,  and  I  myself,  here  in  thii  oonabj,  us  aUkft 
TOriaUe ;  and  whea  people  aak  me  one  of  ibe  ■*"^wg 
qaestioDs  here,  "  What  amiluity  ia  there  betweeu  Hm  e&- 
mate  of  your  oountiy  end  that  of  onrsf"  my  annnr  i» 
equally  a  ataoding  one,  "  That  betmeo  «  etaid  mmiad 
man  and  a  ohangeable  lorer." 

Laflt  evening  I  Bpeqt  my  agreeably  with  HIh  Sedg- 
wiok  and  her  adf^ted  dan^ter,  a  pleaaing  yonng  wift, 
Hn.  U.  Fanny  Ksmble  was  there,  aod  hat  obevfblt 
sto<xigly-mBTked  ohaiaotv  is  always  refreshing;,  as  ia  also 
Uias  Sedgwick's  kindness  and  fine  nndentanding. 

Fanny  Kemble  asked  me  aoross  the  loom  a  qoarikB- 
abont  Lindbkd. 

"What  do  yon  know  about  our  LindbUd  f  rqitiedL 

"So  I  not  know  Lindblad?"  replied  she,  with  the  air 
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let  yoa  slip  so  sadly  when  you  were  on  so  good  an  errand ! 
And  what  were  the  good  angels  about  to  permit  it?  I 
can  hardly  forgive  them ! 

Thank  Grod^  however,  that  you  are  now  getting  better, 
and  that  spring  is  approaching,  and  the  time  for  the  Har- 
stand  baths,  and  that  you  can  have  the  benefit  of  them. 
And  our  poor  Marie  stands  in  need  of  them  alsa  I  do  not 
thank  Chlurlotte  and  ail  our  friends  for  being  so  attentive 
to  you,  because  that  is  quite  natural,  but  I  like  them  all 
the  more  for  it,  and  think  better  of  them  than  of  the  neg- 
ligent good  angels.  And  my  little  Agatha,  if  the  heart 
and  the  will  could  have  wings,  then  I  should  be  now  in 
your  chamber,  and  by  your  bed ;  or  if,  as  I  hope,  yon 
have  said  good-by  to  bed,  by  your  side,  as  your  stick  or 
oratoh,  or  your  waiting-maid ;  and  that  yon  know. 

Thanks  be  to  homeopathy  and  my  good  watchful  doo- 
tor,  I  am  now  again  in  better  health,  though  not  yet 
quite  recovered,  and  have  now  and  then  relapses ;  but 
tiiey  are  of  short  continuance,  and  as  I  now  understand 
my  complaint  better,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  treated,  I 
hioipe  to  be  myself  again  shortly.  I  have  not  been  so  dur- 
ing these  winter  months.  Hy  sun  has  been  darkened, 
and  at  times  so  totally  that  I  have  feared  being  obliged  to 
return  to  Europe  with  my  errand  in  America  uncompleted. 
I  feared  that  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  stand  Ihe  cli- 
mate. And  that  has  not  a  little  astonished  me,  as  I  con- 
sidered myself  so  strong  or  so  elastic  that  I  could  bear 
and  get  through  as  much  as  any  Yankee.  But  the  mala- 
dy which  I  have  endured,  and  still  endure,  is  like  the  old 
witch  who  could  trip  up  even  Thor. 

It  is  a  disagreeable,  poisonous,  insidiously  serpent-like 
disease  a  vampire  which  approaches  man  in  the  dark, 
and  sucks  away  the  pith  and  marrow  of  body,  nerves,  and 
even  of  soul.  Half  or  two  thirds  of  the  peoplo  in  this 
country  suffer,  or  have  suffered,  in  some  way  from  this 
malady ;  and  I  with  them.    The  fault  lies  in  ^1^  ^t^^<^ 
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of  focd,  in  their  mods  of  Ufa,  in  tlw  iMinnar  of> 
tlieir  rooms,  rII  of  wluoli  waold  W  injorioiw  inumj'wSk 
mato,  but  vhioh,  in  one.ao  hot  •nd-aKOttiiig  a*-  An^ 
downright  murder.  Xhe  gnat  <[aaMj  of  fladk  i—j  til 
&t,  the  hot  bread,  ths  Ugfalf^iaad  JMitm,  prfwKi'  M 
an  eToniog,  oystera,  made  diihaa  we  aanld  not  tew- 
tbeee  in  Sweden  (we,  indoad,  wiU  twm  Rtait  cm  BHift 
with  any  thing  bat  good  butter  ^),  and  hare  th^  oa^tfe^b 
be  fat  in  the  Litany— that  l^fvof^l  and"  ao  aa^ 
aln  the  "  fomaoes,"  aa  they  are  ealled,  that  k,'  a  aort  af 
pipe  which  conveys  hot  air  into  aroom  lihiaiif^  an  mpta^ 
iag  in  the  floor  or  the  wan,  and  by  which 'meaoBtin^naH 
beoMuea  worm,  or,  aa  it  ware,  hoiitag^  ka-fita-  lor  tan  tti^ 
ates,  but  with  a  drj,  okiafl,  xnmhokaeao  heat^  iriMtalF 
ways  gives  ma  a  Baaaatioe  of-pain  aff'wall'aa  iliawsiUNt 
in  the  head.  The  naali  tton  abma  'wiMx  un  in  ut-faaia 
are  not  good  either :  they  an  too  beating  and  too  «E¥ 
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am  really  ao  muoh  attached  to  him !  For  seven  weeks 
has  he  now  attended  me  with  the  greatest  oare,  ooming 
every  day,  sometimes  two  or  three  times  in  the  day,  when 
he  thought  I  was  in  a  more  snfforing  state,  giving  me  the 
most  fisitherly  advice,  and  finally  fomishing  me  with  roed- 
ksines,  and  roles  and  regolations  as  regards  diet,  for  the 
whole  of  my  journey ;  and  when  I  offered  to  pay  him  for 
the  tronble  he  had  taken,  he  wonld  not  hear  of  snoh  a 
thing,  shaking  his  head,  and  saying,  in  his  deep,  seridns 
voice,  that  it  was  one  of  the  happiest  circamstanoes  of  his 
life  that  he  could  in  any  measure  contribute  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  my  health.  **  One  thing,  however,  I  beg 
of  yon,"  wrote  he,  in  his  fatherly  farewell  letter,  ''  and 
tfiat-is  that  you  will  sometimes  write  to  me,  and  tell  me 
aboat  your  health,  and  what  yon  are  doing  and  enjoying ; 
because  I  hear  a  great  deal  about  human  sufiering  and 
sorrow,  but  very  seldom  about  human  happiness." 

Yes,  my  sweet  Agatha,  I  can  not  tell  whether  I  rightly 
know  the  American  character,  but  of  this  I  am  certain, 
that  what  I  do  know  of  it  is  more  beautiful  and  more 
w<nihy  to  be  loved  than  any  other  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  in  the  world.  Their  hospitality  and  warm-hearted- 
ness, when  their  hearts  are  once  warmed,  are  really  over^ 
flowing,  and  know  no  bounds.  And  as  some  travelers  see 
and  make  a  noise  about  their  failings,  it  is  very  well  that 
there  should  be  somebody  who,  before  any  thing  else,  be- 
comes acquainted  with  their  virtues.  And  these  failings 
of  theirs,  as  far  as  I  can  yet  see  their  national  failings, 
may  all  be  attributed  prindpally  to  the  youthiul  life  of  the 
people.  In  many  cases  I  recognize  precisely  the  faults  of 
my  own  youth — ^the  asking  questions,  want  of  reflection, 
want  of  observation  of  themselves  and  others,  a  boastful 
spirit,  and  so  on.  And  how  free  from  these  failings,  ana 
bow  critically  alive  to  them  are  the  best  people  in  tiiis 
oonntry !  America's  best  judges  and  censors  of  manner5 
tie  Americans  themselves. 
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March  nth.  You  thaok  ms  for  my  kttBn,  mj  ftVMt 
Agatha;  bat  to  ma  flwy  Beam  ao  wiBtJiBd  and  w  fa»,  I 
meant  to  haTe  written  jod  bettar  lattata ;  but  putly  I 
have  been  so  indispoMd,  ud  so  dapwwd  in.'milldt  Umi  I 
have  not  been  able  to  write ;  and  in  part  ih«'  dailjr  dtHN' 
to  see  people  and  tbinga,  the  noarring  of  <Rnti  and  laMM, 
and  snob  like,  bave  to  vholly  uaeupied  me,  diat  tBtfh^ 
tea  home  have  aaffioed  in  oonaeqiieooe.  Thia  alas  om 
be  merely  the  Bligbteat  t»mma  tmmmamm  of  tiie  laat  ftifr 
night's  oooarrenoes,  for  ^lej  have  ooma  on  like  a  tonriBti 
and  I  can  soaroely  remember  their  detuL 

I  was  present  at  two  other  GcnTBtaatiaiia  of  Aloett^  lie^ 
£>re  I  left  Boston.  -The?  attnoted  me  by  BmafadnU  ^iia* 
enoe,  and  the  part  he  took  in  them.  Many  Uanatiig 
persMu,  and  persons  oCtalent,  were  praaoit,  and  die  beoeh^ 
es  were  crowded.  The  oonvenatkn  was  to  bear  npoo  As 
principal  teodeocies  of  the  age. 
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eyes  to  Emerson.  I  ooald  perceive  that  he  breathed  some- 
what quioker,  but  when,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection, 
he  replied,  his  manner  was  as  oahn,  and  his  voice,  if  pos- 
sible, more  gentle  and  melodious  than  common,  forming 
a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  questioner.  "Assuredly,'' 
replied  he,  "  I  consider  that  every  one  who  combats  and 
suffers  for  any  truth  and  right  will,  in  the  end,  obtain  the 
victory ;  if  not  in  his  first  appearance,  then  certainly  in  his 
second." 

The  inquirer  was  silenced  by  this  reply,  but  loioked 
angry  and  irresolute. 

By  d^ees,  hpwever,  the  conversation,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Emerson,  divided  itself,  as  it  were,  into  two 
streams,  and  which  in  fact  might  be  called  the  two  prin- 
cipal tendencies  of  the  age;  the  one  was  Socialism,  which 
seeks  to  perfect  man  and  human  nature  by  means  of  so- 
cial institutions,  and  which  seemed  to  have  many  adher- 
ents in  the  assembly ;  the  second,  under  the  guidance  of 
Emcrttoti,  who  would  perfect  society  by  means  of  each 
separate  human  being  perfecting  himself.  The  former 
begin  with  society,  the  latter  with  the  individual.  One 
of  the  company,  who  was  called  upon  by  Emerson  to  ex- 
press his  opinion,  said  "  that  he  held  the  same  views  as 
Emerson,  inasmuch  as  man  must  first  begin  the  work  of 
perfection  in  himself.  He  must  adorn  himself  as  a  bride 
to  make  himself  fit  for  a  union  with  the  divine  Spirit  It 
waa  by  means  of  this  union  that  the  most  perfected  hu- 
manity would  be  attained  to !"  To  these  remarks  Emer- 
son replied  by  a  beautiful,  grateful  smile.  "  You  see  that 
I,"  continued  the  speaker,  "like  my  great  countrymen, 
Swedenborg  and  LinnsBUs,  lay  great  stress  upon  mar- 
riage" (you  may  guess  certainly  who  the  speaker  is  now). 

"  Tou  then  regard  marriage  as  of  the  highest  importance 
'in  life?'*  said  Alcott,  very  much  pleased. 

**  Yes,  the  spiritual  marriage ;  it  is  the  only  one  which 
is  necessary." 
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With  iliis  reply  Alcott  seemed  less  pleased.  For  the 
rest,  Alcott  woukl  do  without  ns,  and  withont  children  al- 
tf^ether.  except  a  few  select  ones,  an  flile  corps,  of  which 
he  would  himself  be  the  teacher,  and  who  would  te  the 
nftw-born  generation. 

When  the  conversation  had  pretty  fnlly  developed  the 
wi^om  and  the  folly  of  the  aasembly,  Theodore  Parker 
took  up  the  woni,  and  gave  an  excellent,  but  covertly  saiv 
castic  statement  of  that  which  had  been  said  during  Qw 
eveninir,  in  particular  of  Aloott's  philanthropic  views  with 
regard  to  the  present  human  generation.  When  he  hod 
ended,  an  involuntary  smile  played  upon  all  countenanoes, 
upon  Emerson's  as  well  as  the  rest;  bat,  however,  turn- 
ing his  eagle-like  head — eagle-like  in  expression,  if  not  in 
fcatnres — toward  the  iipeaker,  he  said, "  That  is  quite  right, 
and  would  be  still  more  so  if  we  came  here  to  examine  a 
speech  from  the  chair,  and  not  a  free,  unreserved  oonvor- 
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1  was  present,  again,  at  two  more  of  Fanny  Kemble's 
Readings,  and  was  greatly  delighted.  My  aoqnaintanoe 
with  her  has  also  afforded  me  great  pleasure  and  interest. 
She  is  fall  of  genins,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  riohly- 
gifled  woman,  with  a  warm  heart  and  noble  mind,  and 
with  life  and  with  <^  spirit"  enongh  to  ride  a  horse  to 
death  every  day,  and  to  master  every  man  or  woman  who 
might  attempt  to  master  her.  Proud  one  moment  as  the 
pnmdest  queen,  she  oan  yet,  toward  an  unpretending  be« 
ing,  be  the  next  as  humble  and  as  amiable  as  an  amiable 
young  girl.  Loving  splendor,  and  expensive  in  her  way 
of  life  and  her  habits,  she  oan  yet  be  simple  as  a  simple 
oountryman  or  a  peasant  maiden ;  thus  she  often,  in  the 
country,  dressed  in  man's  attire,  goes  ranging  about  through 
wood  and  field,  and  on  one  oooasion  she  herself  drove  a 
oow  home  to  Miss  Sedgwick,  who  had  lost  hers,  and  who 
now  received  this  as  a  present  from  her  '*  sublime  "  Fanny. 
(N.B. — She  lives  in  Mi:5S  Sedgwick's  neighborhood,  and 
the  two  are  very  fond  of  each  other.)  She  utters  the  no- 
blest thoughts,  yet  she  is  deficient  in  the  more  refined 
w<»nanliness,  and  seems  to  me  not  to  understand  the  true 
dignity  of  her  own  sex.  But  she  understands  Shakspeare, 
and  reads  incomparably.  Her  Henry  Y.,  Brutus,  Cleopatra 
(in  the  death-scene),  I  shall  never  forget. 

Maria  Lowell  accompanied  me  to  the  forenoon  readings 
last  Saturday.  She  read  Shakspeare's  enchanting  *'As 
You  Like  It,"  and  she  read,  it  enchantingly  well.  After 
the  reading,  I  invited  her  to  take  luncheon  with  me,  to- 
gether with  the  young  Lowells. 

She  came,  brimful  of  life,  warm  from  the  reading,  and 
warm  from  the  increased  warmth  of  her  hearers ;  her  eye 
seemed  to  comprehend  the  whole  world,  and  the  dilated 
nostrils  seemed  to  inhale  all  the  affluent  life  of  the  world. 
By  chance  it  so  happened  that  Laura  Bridgeman,  with 
her  attendant,  had  come  to  call  on  me  at  the  same  time, 
tnd  was  seated  in  my  room  as  Fanny  Kemble  entocodi. 
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Fanny  Kciiibtu  had  never  before  seen  the  bltad,  deaf,  and 
dumb  Laura,  and  she  was  so  struck  by  the  sight  of  this 
poor,  iiuptUoncd  being,  that  she  sat  certainly  above  a 
(quarter  of  an  liour  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  her,  while, 
large  tears  streamed  unceasingly  down  her  cheeks.  Lau- 
ra was  not  quite  welt,  and  she  was  therefore  more  than 
usually  pale  and  quiet  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  great- 
er contrast  than  these  two  beings,  these  two  lives.  Fan- 
ny Kemble,  with  all  her  senses  awake  to  life,  powarfbl 
enougli  to  tako  possession  of  life  in  ell  its  manifold  phases 
and  its  fullness ;  Laura  Bridgeman,  shot  out  fi^m  life,  her 
noblest  senses  closedgdead,  without  light,  without  hearing, 
without  tho  power  of  speech  ! — and  yet,  perhaps,  Laura 
was  now  the  happier  of  the  two,  at  least  in  her  own  sense 
of  existence.  Slie  even  made  intelligible  her  lively  sense 
of  happiness,  in  reply  to  the  question  which  was  put  to  her. 
Fanny  Keinblo  wept,  wept  bitterly.     Was  it  for  Laura, 
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In  this  tragedy  of  marriage,  the  two  principal  persons 
have  each  their  friends  and  adherents,  hot  the  general 
^6e  seems  to  be  in  her  favor.  I  can  very  well  believe 
that  Fanny  Kemble  would  not  be  the  most  excellent  nor 
the  most  tractable  of  wives.  But  why,  then,  did  he  so  res- 
cdntely  endeavor  to  win  her  ?  He  knew  beforehand  her 
temper  and  her  anti-slavery  sympathies,  for  she  is  too  tmth- 
fal  to  have  concealed  any  thing.  Extraordinary,  in  the 
mean  time,  is  that  sort  of  magnetic  power  which  this  wom- 
an, so  nnleminine  in  many  respects,  exercises  upon  a  great 
nmnber  of  men.  For  my  part— to  use  the  words  of  one  of 
her  Mends — I  am  glad  that  there  is  one  Fanny  Kemble  in 
the  world,  but  I  do  not  wish  that  there  should  be  two. 

The  last  evening  party  at  which  I  was  present  at  Bos- 
ton was  at  the  mayor's,  Mr.  Q.,  who  belongs  to  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Massachusetts.     The  last  few  days  be- 
fore my  departure  were  foil  of  occupation;  and  the  last  of 
all,  on  which  I  had  to  pack,  to  write  many  letters,  to  make 
calls  and  to  receive  visits  at  the  latest  numient,  threw  me 
again  into  my  wretched  and  feverish  state.     But  when  it 
was  over,  that  last  day  of  my  stay  in  Boston,  with  its  va- 
rious scenes,  its  fatigues,  and  its  queemess,  and  with  it  a 
saotion-^-fmd  one  heavy  enough— of  my  life  in  the  New 
World,  and  when  late  in  the  evening  young  Y.  read  to  me 
some  chapters  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  then  was  it  good, 
then  was  it  beautiful  and  pleasant.    And  if  even  at  that 
time  the  fountain  of  tears  was  unsealed,  it  viras  from  a 
deep  sense  of  gratitude.     For  was  not  that  season  of  sick- 
ness and  depression  over;  and  had  I  not,  through  it,  learn- 
ed to  know  and  to  love  one  of  the  best  and  the  noblest  of 
men,  my  good  physician  and  friend.  Dr.  O.,  and  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  glorious  remedy  both  for  you  and 
for  myself?    And  I  now  also  understood  the  sufferings  of 
nervous  patients.    I  had  never  had  experience  of  such  my- 
self^ and  had  been  inclined  to  be  impatient  toward  thenv 
I  shall  now  do  better. 
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Young  V.  in  a  complete EngliHhmBn  in  appearance, char* 
acter,  and  prcjuilices,  and  in  a  certain  solidity  of  manner 
an<l  dcmeanur,  which  is  not  American.  Bat  with  all  thii 
he  13  very  agreeable  and  polite,  and  I  have  to  thank  him 
for  many  frienilly  attentions,  mont  of  all  for  his  evening 
readings.  I'Iiomd  were  the  delioions  outpouring  of  the 
t!>pirit  of  Ponce  after  the  restless  hours  and  the  fatigues  of 
the  day. 

I  left  Boston  on  the  last  of  Febmary  at  eight  in  tiia 
morning.  I  was  acoompanied  to  the  rail-way  station  by 
iU.  K.  nnd  young  V.,  and  at  the  station  who  should  I  aer 
but  my  ^ond  ductor,  who  had  come  thither  to  bid  me  forfr 
well,  snd  the  amiable  Professor  H,,  who  presented  roe  with 
a  largo  and  btsnutiful  bouquet.  With  this  in  my  hand, 
nwBy  T  t<po<l  in  the  comfortable  rail-way  carriage,  on  the 
win^ri  of  ttlnniTi,  in  splendid  sunshine,  on  that  bright  oold 
jnornin<f,  cheerful  both  in  soul  and  body,  and  with  a  oer- 
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myself  to  the  South.  Here  I  have  the  peace  of  freedom 
whioh  I  desirei  and  my  friends*  mode  of  living  is  alto- 
gether simple  and  healthful ;  and  they  themselves,  and 
the  children,  and  Rose  Cottage,  with  its  peaoefol  spirit- 
yes,  with  many  such  homes,  the  New  World  would  be  also 
the  BetUr  World! 

It  is,  however,  very  cold  still,  and  I  long  for  the  South 
and  for  a  milder  air.  I  am  not  very  fond  of  the  climate 
of  Massachusetts.  Yet  I  have  to  thank  Massachusetts 
for  some  glorious  spring  days  during  the  winter,  for  its 
beautiful,  deep  blue,  beaming  sky,  for  its  magnificent 
elms,  in  the  long  sweeping  branches  of  which  the  oriole 
builds  in  full  security  its  little  nest  which  sways  in  the 
wind ;  I  thank  it  for  its  rural  homes,  where  the  fear  of 
God,  and  industry,  family  affections,  and  purity  of  life 
have  their  home.  Its  educational  system  has  my  esteem, 
and  many  excellent  people  have  my  love.  To  the  good 
city  of  Boston  I  give  my  blessing,  and  am  glad  to  be  leav- 
ing  it — ^for  the  present ;  but  hope  to  return,  because  I 
must  again  see  my  friends  there  when  the  elm-trees  are 
in  leaf;  above  all,  my  good  doctor  and  the  young  Lowells. 
And  we  have  agreed  to  meet  next  summer.  We  shall 
together  visit  Niagara,  which  Maria  Lowell  as  yet  has 
never  seen.  When  she  was  last  with  me  in  Boston,  I  saw 
upon  the  floor  of  my  bed-room  a  flower  which  had  fallen 
6om  her  bonnet,  a  white  rose  with  two  little  pale  pink 
buds,  and  whioh  had  touched  her  light  curls^— they  lay 
upon  the  carpet  like- a  remembrance  of  her,  and  I  picked 
them  up,  and  shall  keep  them  always  as  a  remembrance 
of  that  lovely  young  woman.  I  thank  the  land  of  the 
Pilgrims,  above  all,  for  its  ideal,  for  its  conception  of  a 
higher  law  in  society,  a  law  of  God,  which  ought  to  be 
obeyed  rather  than  human  law ;  for  its  conception  of  a 
standard  of  morality  higher  than  that  which  is  current  in 
the  world,  and  which  demands  the  highest  purity  of  life 
iaman  as  in  woman,  and  which  admits  of  no  \ax  ootkooa^ 
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flion;  lor  its  noble  feeUngungndi  ttwiigltii  of « 
and  hw  dOTelofHnent  •■  fi)Uoir-«itiiBu ;  fiwUiMniatartfft 
haaoi  of  labor,  and  iU  demandfaig  fir  «m§'  jgoad  Mwifc  ' 
honorable  wages  as  nmlL  I  thank  it  fir  iti  lahgw^irthMWi 
wish  and  endeaTor  to  give  every  tUng  to  aO ;  ftir  Umb 
little  settlements  in  which  the  ohiUrea  of  tlie  New  Wddii 
endeaw  to  bring  into  opamtiMt  the  divine  teadiing.  Paa- 
pie  say  that  saoh  ideas  are  ImpnotiiiaL  It  is  by  lodi 
impraotioal  ideas  that  SDtna^  approaohea  neanr  to  hiMlwt) 
nearw  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  tike  very  thingi  wtAh 
are  inseoore  root  themaelTaa  finnly  in  tiHose  iriiiiA  aM 
eeonre. 

Sunday.  IamjiutretonMdfromaIVMbytmui(Ani^ 
where  I  have  Iward  a  yonng  preaoher  from  tiu  "WtaH 
preach  "  on  the  Poaitlve  in  Ohiiatiamty,**  one  of  llie  halt 
extempore  Christian  disooniaes  which  I  over  heard  in  aay 
ooontry.     The  preaohar,  Henry  Beeoher,  u  foil  of  Ufc  and 
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the  »pirit  of  Christ ;  we  should  think,  how  beautiful  will 
my  husband,  my  firiend,  my  brother,  beoome  when  this 
his  failing  or  that  his  short-ooming  is  done  away  with, 
when  he  stands  forth  transfigured  through  the  divine  life ! 
Oh  how  patient,  how  gentie,  how  affectionate,  how  hope- 
ful are  we  not  capable  of  becoming !  Such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  young  minister's  discourse,  but  how  eam- 
esdy  and  convincingly  he  spoke  is  not  for  me  to  describe. 
I  also  partook  of  the  sacrament,  to  which  he  invited  all 
Christians  present,  of  whatever  name  or  sect  they  might 
be,  as  well  as  strangers  from  other  lands.  The  bread 
(small  square  pieces  of  bread  upon  a  plate)  and  the  wine 
were  carried  to  the  benches  and  passed  on  from  hand  to 
hand,  which  took  considerably  from  the  solemnity  of  the 
ceremony.  How  beautiful  is  our  procession  to  the  altar, 
a»d  after  that  the  halleluiah  song  of  the  assembly  ! 

The  ritual  of  our  Swedish  Church,  as  expressive  of  the 
nligious  feeling  of  the  assembly,  seems  to  me,  also,  to  be 
better  and  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  other  Church 
with  which  I  am  acqusdnted,  yet  nevertheless  even  that 
might  be  better  still.  But  the  sermons  and  the  hymns  are 
better  in  tiiis  country;  the  former  have  considerably  more 
reaUty,  and  are  more  applicable  to  actual  life ;  and  the 
latter  have  more  life  and  beauty  also,  and  would  have  still 
more  if  they  were  really  sung  by  the  congregation.  This, 
however,!  have  to  object  against  the  hymns  of  the  United 
States,  that  they  are  sung  by  a  trained  choir  in  the  gal- 
lery, and  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation  sit  silently  and 
listen,  just  as  they  would  sit  in  a  concert-room.  Some  ac- 
oompany  them,  reading  from  their  hymn-books,  but  others 
never  open  theirs.  When  I  have  occasionally  lifted  up 
my  voice  with  the  singers,  I  have  seen  my  neighbors  look 
tt  me  with  some  surprise.  And  then  the  hymns  and 
psalms  here  are  so  full  of  rhythm,  have  such  vitalizing 
tones,  and  such  vitalizing,  beautiful  words,  that  I  feel  as 
if  people  ought  to  sing  them  with  heart  and  aouL    Oxa 
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being  weary  and  sleepy,  thougn  i  iiiii^uu  j 
fervency  of  feeling.     And  was?  it  diilerent 
have  often  looked  around  me  during  the  : 
iah  churches,  and  have  seen  many  a  d 
many  a  half-opened  month  whioh  did  n( 
and  had  forgotten  to  close  itself — in  short 
expression  which  told  mo  that  the  soul 
while  I  thus  looked  at  others,  I  found  it  wi 
myself.     The  prayers,  it  seems  to  me,  ar 
than  with  the  congregations  here ;  but  si 
improved  even  with  us.     In  the  Episoopa 
country  the  prayers  are  according  to  th 
the  book,  and  it  frequently  happens  tha 
part  in  these.    It  is  a  mere  prating  ik 
the  Unitarian  churches  the  preacher  pre 
gation,  and  in  its  name,  prays  an  infi 
er,  whioh  has  the  inconvenience  of  say: 
much,  of  using  too  many  words,  and  yet 
which  any  single  individual  ought  to 
have  I  thought  during  these  long  prayei 
perfect  it  would  be  if  the  minister  m 
i^nln  na!"  or  "Lord,  let  thy  countenant 
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would  prayers  aaoend  more  pure  and  fisrvent  than  any 
preaoribed  by  human  tongues  and  forms.  A  worship  of 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  a  vital  expression  of  the  li£s 
and  tmth  of  Christianity— Hshould  we  then  have  on  earth. 
But  I  must  yet  say  a  few  words  about  that  young 
disoiple  of  Calvin,  Henry  Beecher,  but  who  has  left  far 
behind  him  whatever  is  hard  and  petrified  in  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Calvin,  and,  breaking  away  from  that,  has  attached 
himself  to  the  true  Christian  doctrine  of  mercy  to  all.  He 
was  with  us  last  evening,  and  told  us  how,  as  a  mission- 
ary, he  had  preached  in  the  West,  beneath  the  open  sky,  to 
the  people  of  the  wilderness,  and  how,  during  his  solitary 
journeys  amid  those  grand  primeval  scenes,  and  during 
his  daily  experience  of  that  most  vitalizing  influence  of 
Christianity  upon  the  fresh  human  soul,  he  had,  by  degrees, 
introduced  order  into  his  own  inward  world,  had  solved 
hitherto  difficult  religions  questions,  and  had  come  forth 
fi:om  the  old  dead  Church  into  one  more  comprehensive 
and  more  full  of  light.  He  described  also,  in  the  most 
picturesque  manner,  the  nocturnal  camp-meeting  of  the 
West ;  the  scenes  of  baptism  there  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  streams,  as  well  in  their  poetical  as  in  their  frequent- 
ly oomic  aspects.  There  is  somewhat  of  the  power  of 
grovirth  peculiar  to  the  great  Western  wilds  in  this  young 
man,  but  somewhat  of  its  rudeness  also.  He  is  a  bold, 
udent  young  champion  of  that  young  America,  too  richly 
endowed,  and  too  much  acknowledged  as  such,  for  them 
not  to  be  quite  conscious  of  their  own  J.  And  even  in  his 
sermon  this  /  was  somewhat  too  prominent.  But  only 
more  and  more  do  I  feel  how  great  an  -interest  I  shall  take 
in  visiting  that  great  West,  where  "  growth"  seems  to  be 
the  only  available  watch- word  ;  where,  in  the  immeasura- 
ble valley  of  the  Mississippi,  between  the  Alleghanies  and 
Ae  Rocky  Mountains,  it  is  said  there  is  room  for  a  larger 
population  than  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe;  and  where 
a  great  and  new  people  are  developing  themselves,  iVvioxx^ 


a  ankm  of  all  raoas  of  poapls,  in  &■  1^  of  ■  gMli  «1 
powerful  nataral  aeaagrj^  '«riual^  Hks  m  slnng  iaMhli^ 
will  train  them  np  into  a  man  vigHSM  and  Uj^ii^ink. 
man  life.  Uany  a  tiimUag  man  hen  In  flw' 'BMm 
States  hasHidtoine.«<Taa«iUiMen0  what  Oa  M^Mr 
ioan  pec^e  are  beoomiitff,  not  ns  iha  YcnngATliidBMl^  . 
until  yoo  readi  the  Wert."  ■*  •- 

Ihad  intended  to  art  off  from  NawToric  to  FhaiiiUplAi 
in  oompany  with  Hrs.  Eirkland,  aooordii^to  her  |M|MHik 
and  thenoe  go  forward  with  Anna  Lynoh  to  WaaUa0liii 
to  attend  some  of  the  aittinga  of  CongreH,'  and  ib  'wttUlk 
lions ;  bat  I  am  so  afraid  of  aii  the  fal^e  and  itriilliiiiinl 
which  mixing  in  society  invulves,  and  I  am  so  anxious  to 
go  to  the  South,  because  this  aeasou  of  the  year  is  best 
for  that  purpose,  as  in  May  the  heat  is  already  too  great 
in  the  Southern  States,  that,  after  consultation  with  my 
friends,  I  have  determined  to  go  on  Saturday  by  steamer 
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ahall  have  a  letter,  and  I  will  try  to  write  better  letten 
than  I  have  yet  done.  Ah!  if  I  eonld  only  oontinne  to  be 
as  well  as  I  am  now  beginning  to  feel,  then  I  shoold  live, 
and  think,  and  write  so  mnoh!  I  sometimes,  also,  feel  as 
if  a  book  on  America  would  come  forth  from  me ;  but  then 
it  would  be  very  different  to  any  other  of  my  works. 

The  sun  and  the  light  now  come  in  upon  me  in  my 
charming  locm  at  Rose  Cottage.  If  they  would  but  only 
shine  now  in  upon  you,  my  sweet  child,  and  speak  at 
spring  and  warm  breezes,  and  the  sea-baths  and  good 
health! 

March  15tk.  I  could  not  accomplish  my  journey  as  I 
had  arranged.  The  vessel  by  which  I  thought  of  sailing 
has  been  sold  to  the  Califomian  trade,  and  the  next  steam- 
er which  goes  to  Charleston  will  not  leave  till  Saturday 
finrtnight,  and  I  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  defer 
my  going  South  so  long.  I  have  therefore  determined  to 
go  by  a  sailing  vessel,  and  Marcus  S.  has  arranged  for  me 
to  go  by  a  good  and  safe  packet.  If  the  wind  is  favorable, 
I  shall  be  there  in  from  four  to  five  days ;  and  I  fancy 
ihat  the  voyage  will  be  amusing.  If  Ihe  wind  is  contrary 
and  the  weather  stormy,  it  will  still  be  welL  I  do  not 
object  to  being  tossed  a  little  by  wind  and  wave. 

I  have  packed  my  things  to-day  and  got  ready  for  the 
journey,  and  although  there  is  a  tempest  of  wind  and 
snow,  yet  I  feel  cheerful  and  impatient  to  be  off.  The 
sprit  of  the  Yikings  is  again  awake  within  me,  and 

"  Pleasant  to  me  is  the  song  of  the  billoWS, 
Which  heaye  on  the  tempested  sea !" 

I  shall  be  better  off  amid  them  than  in  the  gas-lighted 
drawing-rooms  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

I  have  now  spent  a  week  with  Mrs.  Kirkland  in  New 
York.  She  is  not  the  gay  and  vivacious  being  which  her 
book,  "  A  New  Home  in  the  West,"  led  us  to  imagine. 
Hers  is  a  character  of  greater  depth.  That  playful  spirit, 
with  its  feeling  for  the  comio  in  life,  has  Wn  de^xe^A^ 


0~a  nUHB*  Ur  TUB  J^« 

by  Boirow  and  misfcftaat-;  but  tt' 
tad  theDievoftlathaAipihaflfakMttBt 
u  an  aidant  and  atnng  womm 
and  has  Buotainad  honalf  ub 
and  by  the  neosMi^  to  walk 
sons  and  two  dan^tai :  4lw  yaangim  m^  TTmim  ■< 
tli4  youngest  dan^tor,  Codalia,  an  mpmaJly.iaftMt' 
Urn.  gri«adflbipwithti»attbte  ind^lHliaiiiiliiii  [iiiilM 
«r.  Mr.  Bellows,  aa  well  aa  to  litaiair  «wn|Mtiw^  ^ijlfr 
her  life  any  thing  Int  poc*.  Sba  ia  iva  of  Ikamm^ttKff 
in  which  ^  {uniniiie  and  the  manly  attribntaa  aMftMi 
mmionaly  blended,  and  whioh,  Aerafiin,<ia.«lU  Widaii 
and  is  o^iable  of  taking  the  lead  oC  thoaa  iniiwiifcii  h^ 
I  saw  at  her  boaaa  a' Misa  Hayaaa,  vha  haa-baAktf 
missioDary  in  ChinD,  and  who,  still  young  and  haodsoniQ, 
oonduots  a  largo  girln'  board ing-^ohoul  In  New  York.  She 
intereatad  me  by  ber  iodividuality,  and  by  the  intereating 
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he  immediately  gets  up  again,  and  says  ''  No  matter !" 
If  he  is  unsuccessfal,  he  says  ^^  Try  again!"  **  Gto  ahead ;" 
and  he  begins  again,  or  undertakes  something  else,  and 
never  stops  till  it  snooeeds.  Nay,  he  does  not  stop  then. 
His  work  and  will  is  to  be  always  working,  building,  be- 
ginning afresh,  or  beginning  something  new — always  de- 
veloping, extending  himself  or  his  country ;  and  somebody 
has  said,  with  truth,  that  all  the  enjoyments  of  heaven 
wxAild  not  be  able  to  keep  an  American  in  one  place,  if 
he  was  sure  of  finding  another  still  further  west,  for  then 
he  must  be  off  there  to  cultivate  and  to  build.  It  is  the 
Yiking  spirit  again ;  not  the  old  Pagan,  however,  but  the 
Christian,  which  does  not  conquer  to  destroy,  but  to  en- 
noble.  And  he  does  not  do  it  with  difficulty  and  with 
sighs,  but  cheerfully  and  with  good  courage.  He  can 
^ing  ^'  Yankee  Doodle"  even  in  his  mishaps ;  for  if  a 
thing  will  not  go  this  way,  then  it  will  go  that.  He  is 
at  home  on  the  earth,  and  he  can  turn  every  thing  to  his 
own  account.  He  has,  before  he  reaches  middle  life, 
been  a  schoolmaster,  flEirmer,  lawyer,  soldier,  author,  states- 
man— ^has  tried  every  kind  of  profession,  and  been  at 
home  in  them  all ;  and  besides  all  this,  he  has  traveled 
over  half,  or  over  the  whole  of  the  world.  Wherever  he 
comes  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  in  whatever  circum- 
stances, he  is  sustained  by  a  two-fold  consciousness  which 
makes  him  strong  and  tranquil ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  is 
a  man  who  can  rely  upon  himself;  and  that  he  is  the 
citizen  of  a  great  nation  designed  to  be  the  greatest  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  He  thus  feels  himself  to  be  the  lord  of 
the  earth,  and  bows  himself  before  none  save  to  the  Lord 
of  lords.  To  Him,  however,  he  looks  upward,  with  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  a  child.  A  character  of  this  kind 
b  calculated  to  exhibit  at  times  its  laughable  side,  but  it 
has  undeniably  a  fresh,  peculiar  greatness  about  it,  and 
is  capable  of  accomplishing  great  things.  And  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the  most  important  object  in  the  8o\\]L^iou  ^\ 
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the  highost  problem  of  humanity — a.  fraternal  people,  1 
believe  that  the  Father  of  all  people  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  his  youngest  son,  as  onr  Charles  the  NiaUi 
did,  raying,  "  He  ahall  do  it !  ho  shall  do  it  I" 

As  an  example  of  those  amusing  and  charaoteristio  in- 
stances of  Yankee  spirit,  which  I  have  often  heard  related, 
take  the  following :  A  yonng  man,  brother  to  Charles 
Sumner,  traveled  to  St.  Petersburg  to  present  an  acorn  to 
the  Emperor  Nioholae.  Bat  I  must  tell  you  the  story  as 
Maria  Child  tells  it,  in  her  entertaining  letters  from  New 
York. 

"One  day  a  lad,  apparently  about  nineteen,  presented 
himself  before  our  embassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was 
a  pure  specimen  of  the  genus  Yankee ;  with  sleeves  too 
short  for  his  bony  arms,  trovsers  half  way  up  to  his  kneea. 
Mid  hands  playing  with  oof^ra  and  tenpenny  nails  in  his' 
pookeL  He  introduced  himself  by  saying, '  Vra  just  ooms 
out  here  to  trade,  with  a  few  Yankee  notions,  and  I  want 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  emperor.' 

"  *  Why  do  yon  wish  to  see  Aim  .^ 

*' '  I've  brought  him  a  present  all  the  way  from  Amer- 
ioky.  I  respeot  him  considerable,  and  I  want  to  get  at 
him,  to  give  it  to  him  with  my  own  hands.' 

"  Hr.  Dallas  smiled  as  he  answered, '  It  is  such  a  oom- 
nMNi  thing,  my  lad,  to  make  crowned  heads  a  present,  ex- 
peoting  something  handsome  in  return,  that  I  am  afraid 
the  emperor  will  oonsider  this  only  a  Yankee  triok.  What 
haxe  yon  brought?'  "" 

" '  An  aoom !' 

" '  An  aoOTn !  What  under  the  san  induced  yon  to  ■ 
bring  the  Emperw  of  Russia  an  aoom  ?* 

" '  Why,  just  before  I  sailed,  mother  and  I  went  on  to  ^ 
WaBhingt«n  to  see  abont  a  pension ;  and  when  we  was  ' 
there,  we  thonght  we'd  just  step  over  to  Mount  Vernon.  — 
I  pitted  np  this  aoom  there ;  and  I  thought  to  myself  Pdtf 
bring  it  to  ti)B  emperor.     Thinks,  says  I,  he  mnat  har^tf 
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heard  a  oonsiderable  deal  aboat  oar  Greneral  Washington, 
and  I  expect  he  most  admire  our  institutions.  So  now 
you  see  I've  brought  it,  and  I  want  to  get  at'  him.' 

<*  *  Hy  lad,  it's  not  an  easy  matter  for  a  stranger  to  ap- 
proach the  emperor;  and  I  am  afraid  he  will  take  no  no- 
tice of  your  present     You  had  better  keep  il' 

"  '  I  tell  you  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  him.  I  expect 
I  cfm  tell  him  a  thing  or  two  about  Americky.  I  guess 
hflPd  like  mighty  well  to  hear  about  our  rail-roads  and 
about  oar  free-schoolB,  and  what  a  big  swell  our  steamers 
out  And  when  he  hears  how  well  our  people  are  getting 
on,  may  be  it  will  put  him  up  to  doing  something.  The 
long  and  the  short  on't  is,  I  sha'n't  be  easy  till  I  get  a  talk 
with  ^  emperor ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  his  wife  and 
rfiJMren.    I  want  to  see  how  such  folks  bring  up  a  fieimily!' 

^  *  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  determined  upon  it,  I  will 
do  what  I  can  for  you ;  but  you  must  expect  to  be  disap- 
pointed. Though  it  will  be  rather  an  unusual  proceed- 
ing, I  would  advise  you  to  call  on  the  vice-chancellor  and 
state  your  wishes.     He  may  possibly  assist  you !' 

'^  *  Well,  thafs  all  I  want  of  you.  I  will  call  again, 
and  let  you  know  how  I  get  on.' 

**  In  two  or  three  days  he  again  appeared,  and  said, 
^Well,  I've  seen  the  emperor  and  had  a  talk  with  him. 
He's  a  real  gentleman,  I  can  tell  you.  When  I  gave  him 
the  aoom,  he  said  he  should  set  a  great  store  by  it ;  that 
there  v^as  no  character  in  ancient  or  modem  history  he 
admired  so  much  as  he  did  our  Washington.  He  said 
he'd  plant  it  in  his  palace  garden  with  his  own  hand,  and 
he  did  do  it— -for  I  see  him  with  my  own  eyes.  He  want- 
ed to  ask  me  so  much  about  our  schools  and  rail-roads, 
and  one  thing  of  another,  that  he  invited  me  to  come 
again,  and  see  his  daughters ;  for  he  said  his  wife  could 
speak  better  English  than  he  could.  So  I  went  again 
yesterday  ;  and  she's  a  fine,  knowing  woman,  I  tell  you ; 
and  his  daughters  are  nice  gals.' 

L2 
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■' '  What  did  the  erapreaa  say  to  yon?'  4^r 

"  '  Oh,  she  asked  mo  a  sight  o'  quesiioDs.  Don't  jtn 
think,  she  thought  we  had  no  servants  in  Amoricky!  1 
told  her  poor  folks  did  their  own  work,  but  rich  folks  had 
plenty  of  servants.  "  But  then  you  don't  call  'em  eerv- 
ants,"  said  she;  "you  call  'em  help."  'I  gueas,  ma'am, 
you've  been  reading  Mrs.  Trollope  V  says  I.  '  "We  had 
that  ere  book  aboard  out  ship.'  The  emperor  clapped  his 
handa,  and  laughed  an  if  he'd  kill  himaelf.  "  You're  right, 
Ml,"  said  ho,  "you're  right.  We  sent  for  an  English  copy, 
and  she's  been  reading  it  this  very  morning!"  Then  I 
told  all  I  knew  about  our  country,  and  he  was  mightily 
pleased.  He  wanted  to  kiww  how  long  I  expected  to 
stay  in  these  parta.  I  told  him  I'd  sold  all  the  ncAiims  I 
Itroagbt  over,  and  guessed  I  should  go  back  ib  the  aatee 
ship.  I  bid  'em  good^by  all  lormd,  and  vrent  abont  my 
bonoeas.  Hav'n't  I  bad  a  glorious  time  ?  I  expect  you 
did  not  calculate  to  see  me  ran  anoh  a  rig?' 

" '  No,  indeed  I  did  not,  my  lad.  Yon  may  very  weU 
consider  yoarself  luoky ;  for  it's  a  very  nnoomraon  -thing 
'  for  crowned  heads  to  treat  a  stranger  with  so  maoh  dis- 
tinction.' 

"A  few  days  after  he  called  again,  and  said,  *I  gnesa 
I  shall  stay  here  a  spell  longer,  I'm  treated  so  well. 
T'other  day  a  grand  officer  come  to  my  room,  and  tdd 
ma  that  the  emperor  had  sent  him  to  show  me  all  the 
aoriositiea ;  and  I  dressed  myself,  and  he^took  ma  into  a 
RBigbty  fine  carriage  with  four  horses;  and  I've  been  to 
the  theatre  and  the  musenm ;  and  I  expect  I've  seen 
about  all  there  is  to  be  seen  in  6t.  Petersburg !  What 
do  yon  think  of  that,  Hr.  Dallas  V 

"  It  seemed  so  incredible  that  a  poor,  ungainly  Yank«B 
lad  ehoald  be  thus  loaded  with  attentions,  that  the  embas* 
sadw  scarcely  knew  what  to  think  or  say. 

"In  a  short  time  his  \'iBitor  reappeared.  'Well,'  said 
be,  'I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  home ;  so  I  went  to  thank 
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the  emperor  and  bid  him  good-by.  I  thoaght  I  could 
not  do  less,  he'd  been  so  civil.  Says  he,  ^'  Is  there  any 
thing  else  you'd  like  to  see  before  you  go  back  to  Amerio- 
kyV*  I  told  him  I  should  like  to  have  a  peep  at  Moscow; 
for  I  had  heard  considerable  about  their  setting  fire  to  the 
Kremlin,  and  I'd  read  a  deal  about  General  Bonaparte ; 
bnt  it  would  cost  a  sight  o'  money  to  go  there,  and  I  want- 
ed to  carry  my  earnings  to  my  mother.  So  I  bid  him  good- 
by,  and  come  off.  Now  what  do  you  guess  he  did  next 
morning  1  I  vow  he  sent  the  same  man  in  regimentals, 
to  oarry-me  to  Moscow  in  one  of  his  own  carriages,  and 
bring  me  back  again  when  I've  seen  all  I  want  to  see ! 
And  we^re  going  to-morrow  morning,  Mr.  Dallas.  What 
do  you  think  now  ?' 

*'And,  sure  enough,  the  next  morning  the  Yankee  boy 
passed  the  embassador's  house  in  a  splendid  coach  and  four, 
waving  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  shouting  ^  Good-by ! 
Good-by !' 

^'  Mr.  Dallas  afterward  learned  from  the  emperor  that 
all  the  particulars  related  by  this  adventurous  youth  were 
strictly  true.  He  again  heard  from  him  at  Moscow,  wait- 
ed upcm  by  the  public  officers,  and  treated  with  as  much 
attention  as  is  usually  bestowed  on  embassadors. 

'^  The  last  tidings  of  him  reported  that  he  was  traveling 
in  Circassia,  and  writing  a  journal,  which  he  intended  to 
pnUish. 

^'  Now  who  but  a  Yankee  could  have  done  all  that  ?" 
adds  Mrs.  Child. 

Between  this  young  Yankee  and  the  American  states- 
man and  gentleman,  Henry  Clay,  there  is  a  great  distance, 
and  I  do  not  know  why  he  just  now  presented  himself  to 
my  memory  out, of  the  great  number  of  persons  that  I  saw 
in  New  York  this  week.  I  saw  him  at  the  house  of  Anne 
Lynch,  who  is  one  of  his  especial  lady  friends,  and  some- 
times acts  as  his  secretary.  He  is  a  very  tall  and  thin 
(dd  gentleman,  with  an  unusually  lofty,  bald  \)to^^  %xi 
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ugly  bat  oxpreiMivo  counteiianci?,  an  awliwark  tigure,  but 
with  real  grace  uf  iiiannor,  and  a  pleasing,  sunorous  voioe. 
He  has,  when  he  likes — and  he  always  likes  to  have  it 
with  ladies — a  remarkably  obliging,  I  might  say  heart-felt, 
expression  and  manner.  He  is  likewise  surrounded  by 
female  worshipers,  and  he  liimself  aeonis  to  be  a  greai 
worshiper  of  woman.  He  has  been  aome  few  days  in 
New  York,  and  overwhelmed  by  friends  and  invitatdoiu; 
Ho  seemed,  however,  to  nie  to  bask  liimself  in  the  sun- 
shine of  his  popularity  more  than  I  should  have  thought 
an  old  roan  would  have  done.  I  should  not  have  thought 
that  he  oould  have  endured  that  horrible  fine  life  of  day 
labor  I  The  Amerioans  have  more  enthusiasm  for  titeii 
great  statesmen  than  the  Europeans  for  their  kings.  Clay, 
though  from  <Hie  of  their  Slave  States  (Kentnoky),  is,  I  b«- 
lieve,  B  liberaUminded  man,  who  understande  and  who 
desires  the  true  greatness  of  his  country.  Although  not 
properly  of  the  Yankee  race — for  the  Southern  States  were 
peopled  by  that  political  party  known  in  England  under 
the  name  of  Cavaliers,  and  opposed  to  the  Puritans  in  man* 
ners,  life,  and  temper — he  has,  nevertheless,  some  of  that 
Viking  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  sons  of  the  Xew 
World.  He  is  what  is  here  designated  "  a  self-made  man ;" 
his  father  was  a  poor  farmer,  and  his  life  has  been  a  rest- 
less combat  on  the  stormy  sea  of  politics  ;  he  has  fought 
several  duels,  and  as  a  senator  has  combated,  by  wmd 
and  by  influenoe  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Union  at  home  and  for  ita' power 
abroad,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  both  bravely  and 
honorably. 

Yet  anodier  figure  glances  distinotly  forth  from  these 
days  so  rioh  in  people — a  lovely,  captivating  female  fig^ 
ure,  the  perfect  gentlewoman — Mrs.  Bancroft,  the  wife  of 
the  historian  of  that  name.  After  several  years'  residenoe 
in  Buwjpe,  and  acquaintance  with  the  high  life  of  the 
bigheet  oiroles  in  England,  she  has  returned  to  America    - 
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with  a  definite  understanding  and  a  wann  sense  of  the 
advantages  of  her  native  land,  and  of  its  mission  to  hu* 
manity. 

lbs.  Kirkland  took  me  baok  to  the  S.'s.  Ah !  Agatha, 
if  I  ooold  only  show  to  yon  how  amiable  is  this  married 
ooaple,  how  good,  how  pore,  how  delioate-minded !  Har- 
eoB  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  and  most  warm-hearted 
beings  that  beautify  this  earth.  And  Rebeooa  is  good  also, 
mnunially  endowed,  amusing,  and  most  charming.  To 
do  good,  and  to  help  others,  is  their  greatest  joy — ^their 
oontinual  thought.  And  besides  that,  they  are  so  cheer- 
lol,  have  such  a  good,  and  beautiful,  and  excellent  way 
of  taking  any  thing,  that  even  that  which  is  vexatious 
changes'  itself  into  something  good  and  agreeable  in  their 
hands.  And  if  people  could  only  communicate  such  things 
by  teaching,  I  should  learn  much  from  them.  Happier 
human  beings  I  have  never  seen.  And  they  themselves 
are  so  filled  with  gratitude  for  the  happiness  which  they 
have  experienced  and  still  experience,  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  whatever  blow  may  come  in  the  feeling 
tiiat  they  have  had  so  much  of  this  world's  good  fortune. 
But  misfortune  seems  not  to  have  the  heart  to  strike  these 
gentle  and  grateful  beings,  who  look  at  it  with  glances 
of  submissive  love ;  it  approaches  and  threatens,  but  then 
passes  by.  Thus  was  it  with  regard  to  their  baby,  which 
long  hovered  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  but  which  now 
becomes  daily  stronger  and  livelier.  How  kind  they  have 
been  and  are  to  me  I  have  not  words  to  tell !  They  think 
for  me,  arrange  every  thing  for  me,  and  look  after  me  as 
if  I  were  their  sister ;  and  they  do  every  thing  so  nicely 
and  so  well.  I  can  not  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  these 
friends. 

The  Downings  also — those  amiable  people  and  kind 
Mends — are  to  me  invaluable.  They  came  to  New  York 
to  see  me,  and  brought  me  the  most  beautiful  flowers. 
His  dark  eyes,  and  her  gentle,  bright  blue  ou^,  %a  \:\»16 
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ait  iiur  Swedkh  violets,  will  accompany  me  on  my  joumoy 
— will  remain  in  my  heart. 

March  16th.  But  I  do  not  know  how  rightly  1  am  to 
get  away,  there  is  so  muoh  difficulty  both  m  regards  the 
vesaela  and  the  captains.  The  captain,  that  ia  to  say  him 
of  the  sailing-vessel,  when  he  learned  the  name  of  Uie 
lady-passenger  who  wished  to  sail  in  hia  vessel — refused 
to  receive  her  on  hoard ;  and  when  Marou9  insisted  upon 
knowing  his  reason  why,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  have  any  authors  on  board  hia  ship  Ti'ho  would  laugb 
to  scorn  his  accommodations,  and  who  would  put  turn  in 
a  book.  Uarcus  laughed,  and  wanted  to  persuade  him  to 
run  the  risk,  assuring  him  that  1  was  not  dangerous,  and 
I  so  on.  But  the  man  was  imjnovable.  He  would  not  take 
me  oa  board ;  and  I  have  now  to  wait  till  the  next  steam- 
boat goes,  which  is  eiglrt  days  later.  And  for  this  I  have 
to  ^unk  Mrs.  Trollope  and  Dickens.  Bat  I  am  happy  at 
Boae  Cottage  wiUi  my  amiable  friends,  and  this  delay  has 
ftfiitfded  ma  the  pleasnie  of  heating  Emerson's  lectures  at 
various  times,  both  here  and  in  New  York.  It  is  a  pecul- 
iar pleasnie  to  hear  that  deep,  sonorous  voice  uttering 
wi»ds  which  give  the  impression  of  jewels  and  real  pearia 
as  they  fall  from  his  lips.  I  heard  him  yesterday,  in  bia 
lecture  en  Eloquence,  severely  chastise  the  senseless  ex- 
aggeration and  inflation  of  expression  made  use  of  by  some 
of  his  countrymen,  and  which  he  oompared  with  the  nat- 
oral  and  poetically  beautiful,  yet  destructive  hyperbole  of 
the  East.  He  produced  examples  of  both,  and  Uie  assem- 
bly, in  the  best  possible  humor  with  their  lecturer,  gave 
the  most  lively  demonstrations  of  approval  and  pleasure. 
Haroos  S.  and  some  other  gentlemen  of  Brooklyn  invite^ 
Emerson  to  give  these  lectures,  and  I  thus  saw  him  there 
soveral  times.  Perhaps  we  may  never  meet  again.  Bat 
I  am  glad  to  have  seen  him. 

SOth^  We  have  had  two  quiet  beantifiil  evenings,  foi  I 
do  not  thia  time  either  receive  visita  or  accept  invitatims, 
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unless  exoeptionally ;  I  muBt  rest.  Hy  firiends  and  I  have, 
therefore,  been  alone,  and  we  have  spent  the  evenings  in 
reading  and  eonversation.  I  have  read  a  letter  which 
they  have  received  firom  Margaret  Fuller,  now  the  Mar- 
ohioness  Osaoli,  £»r  her  marriage  is  now  divnlged,  and  her 
advocate,  Mr.  W.  B.,  was  perfectly  right  Madame  Ossoli 
10  now,  with  her  husband  and  child,  on  her  way  to  Amerw 
ioa,  where  she  will  take  np  her  residence.  And  on  board 
the  same  vessel  is  also  that  young  man  who  traveled  to 
St.P«teriibnrg,  and  gave  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  the  acorn. 
Her  hist  letter  is  from  Gibraltar,  and  describes  the  affect- 
ing^ beautiful  evening  when  the  body  of  the  captain- 
he  had  died  of  small-pox — ^was  lowered  into  the  sea,  above 
which  the  evening  sun  descended  brilliantly,  and  small 
ormft  lay  vriih  white  sails  outspread  like  the  wings  of  an« 
gels.  A  certain  melancholy  breathes  through  the  letter, 
and  a  thoroughly  noble  tone  of  mind,  with  no  trace  what- 
ever of  that  insolent  and  proud  spirit  which  various  things 
had  led  me  to  expect  in  her.  In  her  letter  to  Bebeoca  she 
spoke  of  her  joy  as  a  mother,  and  of  her  beautiful  child, 
in  the  most  touching  manner.  ^'  I  can  hardly  understand 
my  own  happiness,"  she  says  in  one  place;  *<I  am  the 
nether  of  an  immortal  being — ^  Gtxi  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner!'"  That  does  not  sound  much  like  pride!  She 
has  sent  home  a  box  of  presents  and  souvenirs  for  her 
friends,  "in  case  I  should  not  again  see  my  father-land," 
says  she.  She  has  commenced  the  voyage  with  joyless 
presentiments ;  and  now  that  the  good  captain  of  the  ves- 
sel is  dead,  during  the  voyage  they  seem  to  increase.  Yet 
all  has  gone  well  hitherto,  and  her  mother,  three  brothers, 
and  her  only  sister,  the  young,  amiable  lady  at  Concord, 
and  many  of  her  friends,  expect  her  with  longing  and 
with  joy. 

22d.  Yesterday  I  visited  the  Female  Academy  at  Brook- 
lyn, an  educational  institute  for  five  hundred  young  girls, 
where  they  study  and  graduate  as  young  men  do.    1  ^dir 
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mired  the  orrangenient  of  the  establishment,  ita  museum, 
library,  6tc.,  and  waa  BBpecially  pleased  with  the  deport- 
ment of  the  young  girla;  heard  their  compositions  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  liked  them  and  the  young  ladies  who 
read  them.  I  also  beard  hero  a  song,  with  which,  to  my 
shame  I  say  it,  I  have  been  greeted  two  or  three  times  in 
this  ooontry,  because  the  words,  in  which  I  oan  not  dis- 
ooTer  a  grain  of  sense  or  coaneotion,  have  been  dedicated 
to  me  (they  begin,  "  I  dream,  I  dream  of  my  father-land"), 
and  the  muaio  to — Jenny  Lindl  CesI  imprimie!  These 
finishing  schools  for  young  girls  give  unquestionably  a  deal 
of  finish,  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  demeanor  in  society, 
self-possession,  ficc.  But  are  tbey  calculated  to  dey«lap 
that  which  is  best  in  woman?  I  doubt  it;  and  I  have 
heard  sensible  women  in  this  oonntry,  even  among  the 
yonng,  doubt  also,  or  rather  deny  that  they  are.  They 
may  be  good  as  a  temporary  means  of  leading  women  into 
those  spheres  of  knowledge  from  whicdi  they  have  hither- 
to  been  exoluded.  Thus  these  young  ladies  are  univers- 
ally oommended  for  the  prepress  which  they  make,  and 
for  their  skill  in  mathematical  stndies,  in  algebra,  and 
physios.  But  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  pursuit  of  these 
scholastic  studies  most  involve  the  neglect  of  much  do- 
mestic virtue  and  pleasure.  Xhe  young  girl,  in  her  zeal 
to  prepare  her  lessons,  snubs  her  mother,  and  looks  oidsb 
at  her  father,  if  they  venture  to  interrupt  her.  They  oall 
forth  bet  ambition  at  the  expense  of  her  heart  They  lay 
too  much  stress  upon  school  learning.  The  highest  object 
of  schools  should  he  to  prepare  people  to  do  without  them. 
At  all  events,  the  life  of  the  young  girl  ou^t  to  be  divided 
between  the  school  and  home,  so  that  the  school  may 
hare  hot  a  small  part  of  it.  The  good  home  ia  the  troe 
hi^  school. 

But  I  almost  reproaoh  myself  for  saying  so  much  against 
an  institation  where  I  experienced  so  much  of  the  young 
Aesrt's  warmth  as  I  did  here.     Certain  it  is  that  I  em* 
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braoed  and  was  embraoedi  tliat  I  kissed  and  was  kissed, 
by  daughters,  and  nieces,  and  mammas,  and  aunts,  so  that 
there  was  almost  too  much  of  it  But  the  wann-heart- 
edness  there  wanned  my  own  heart,  and  I  bore  away  with 
me  many  lively  memories  f^f  it. 

I  am  now  preparing  for  my  departure,  and  in  the  mean 
time  have  taken  the  portraits  of  my  friends  and  their  chil- 
dren, '^  the  rose-colored  fiEunily,"  in  a  little  group  of  heads, 
which  I  leave  with  them  as  a  memorial  of  me.  I  was 
very  sony  to  part  with  it.  I  should  like  to  have  had  it 
always  vrith  me.  But  I  shall  see  them  again,  for  I  am 
returaing  here.  Ghreat  part  of  my  books  and  clothes,  as 
well  as  my  one  ohest,  I  shall  leave  at  their  house.  When 
I  look  at  die  former,  and  see  the  thick  volumes  of  Hegel's 
Philosophy  and  Scandinavian  Mythology,  which  I  intend- 
ed to  have  studied  during  my  visit  to  this  country,  I  can 
not  but  smile.    I  have  not  once  thought  of  opening  them. 

March  24/A.  Yesterday  Ghanning  was  here,  the  amia- 
ble W.  H.  Ghanning !  He  came  in  the  morning,  fresh 
and  dewy  as  a  morning  in  May.  We  had,  during  the 
winter,  exchanged  a  couple  of  letters,  and  in  them  had 
got  a  little  atwist.  Emerson  was  the  apple  of  discord  b^ 
tween  us.  Ghanning  set  up  Emerson,  and  I  set  up — my- 
self And  thus  we  both  became  silent.  When  we  now 
met,  he  viras  most  cordial  and  beaming,  gave  me  a  volume 
of  Wordsworth's,  the  ^'  Excursicni,"  and  was  perfectly  kind 
and  amiable.  With  such  men  one  breathes  the  air  of 
spring. 

There  was  a  little  party  in  the  evening.  Ghanning 
among  the  rest.  After  he  had  said  good-night  and  left 
the  house,  he  came  hastily  back,  and  calling  me  out,  led 
me  into  the  piazza,  where,  pointing  up  to  the  stimry  heav- 
ens, which  shone  forth  in  beaming  splendor  above  us,  he 
smiled,  pressed  my  hand,  and— was  gone. 

But  I  must  not  talk  only  of  myself  and  my  own  affairs ; 
I  must  say  a  little  about  the  affairs  of  the  pub\io.    ^l^Dii^ 
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question  ol'  universal  interest,  and  which  now  occupios 
every  one,  rcgarOa  the  incorporation  of  GaUfumia  and 
Texas  with  the  Union  as  independent  States.  The  whole 
country  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  two  parties — Pro- 
slavery  and  Anti-slavery.  CaJifomia — rapidly  populated, 
and  that  principally  tirom  the  Northeastern  States,  the 
_  enterpriiting  sons  of  the  Pilgrims — has  addressed  to  Con- 

f  gross  a  petition  to  be  &eed  from  slavery,  and  to  be  ao- 
knowledged  as  a  Free  State.  To  this  the  Southern  Slave 
States  will  not  consent,  as  California,  by  its  position,  be- 
longs to  tJie  Sonthem  States,  and  its  freedom  from  elavwry 
would  lessen  their  weight  in  Congress.  They  contend 
desperately  for  the  maintenance  of  what  they  call  thoii 
rights.  The  Northern  Free  Stateu  contend  just  as  despe- 
rately, in  part  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery  to  CUtl- 
ifomia  and  Texas,  and  in  part  to  bring  aboat  the  aboli- 
tion of  that  whioh  they  with  reason  regard  aa  a  mis' 
fortune  and  a  ph^e-spot  to  their  father-land.  And  the 
oonteat  is  carried  on  with  a  good  deal  of  bitterness  on  both 
sides,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

Abolitioniata  are  here  of  all  shades.  Varions  of  my  oo- 
qnaintanoe  belong  to  the  ultras;  the  S.'s  to  the  moderates, 
and  to  these  last  I  attaoh  myself.  I  think  the  others  un- 
reasonable. 

The  oontinnally  increasing  emigration  of  the  poorest 
classes  of  Europe,  prinoipaliy  from  Ireland  and  G-ermany, 
has  given  rise  to  great  exertions,  not  to  oppose  it,  but  to 
deal  with  It,  and  to  make  it  not  merely  uninjurious,  but 
as  beneficial  as  possible,  both  for  the  country  and  the  peo- 
ple themselveA. 

The  Irish  become  here  the  best  laborers  which  Ameriea 
poasesses,  in  particular  for  the  making  of  roads  and  oanab. 
The  Oermans  are  assisted  for  the  most  part  to  the  West, 
to  the  great  German  colonies  in  the  valley  of  the  Uissis- 
nppi,  and  where  all  hands  and  all  kinds  of  human  i^ualifi* 
oitians  are  in  demand.     There  b^n  to  be  in  the  Eastern 
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Stated,  a»  in  Europe^  more  laborers  than  labor  ;  but  iliesoi 
also,  are  moving  off  in  great  numbers  westward.  That 
great  West,  fts  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  the  fotore,  and 
tlie  hope  of  North  America,  the  firee  space  and  boandless 
prospect  of  which  give  to  its  people  a  freer  respiration,  a 
fieahmr  life  than  any  other  nation  enjoys. 

On  all  questions  of  general  interest  in  the  separate 
States,  meetings  are  held,  resolutions  taken,  and  motions 
or  petitions  sent  up  to  Congress,  where  the  carrying  them 
out  comes  within  its  administration.  And  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  hear  how  they  all,  at  least  in  the  Northern  States, 
march  onward  for  the  advancement  of  popular  education, 
and  for  the  development  of  popular  power,  and  all  such 
pnblio  measures  as  tend  to  the  general  advantage. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  agitation  of  these  great  questions 
there  comes  at  this  moment  the  news  of  Jenny .Lind's  ex- 
pected arrival,  which  has  gone  like  wild-fire  through  the 
oountiy,  electrifying  every  body,  and  causing  every  coun- 
tenance to  clear  up.  It  is  as  if  a  melodious  major  key 
echoed  in  every  breast. 

Thanks,  my  sweet  child,  for  what  you  write  about  our 
friends  and  acquaintance  at  home.  G-reet  them  for  me, 
and  tell  Mrs.  L.  that  I  think  of  her  as  tenderly  and  as 
faithfully  as  in  Sweden.  One  of  the  happiest  days  of  my 
life  will  be  when  I  hear  that  she  has  recovered  from  her 
illness. 

I  must  have  mentioned  to  you,  as  among  my  kindest 
acquaintance  in  Boston,  the  Longfellows,  both  man  and 
wife,  and  Professor  and  Mrs.  Howe.  I  always  felt  ani- 
mated, both  heart  and  soul,  when  I  was  with  them.  Mrs. 
Howe,  a  most  charming  little  creature,  fresh  and  frank  in 
character,  and  endowed  with  a  delicate  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful, I  could  really  get  very  fond  of. 

I  have  declined  the  offers  of  several  portrait-painters, 
but  I  could  not  help  sitting  to  one  in  Boston,  a  Mr.  Fur- 
niss,  an  agreeable  young  man  ;  and  he  has  taksa  «i  ^\fiM^ 
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tag  lik«nesM  of  me.  People  say  it  is  very  like,  and  it  ia 
to  be  engraved, 

I  now  bid  yon  farewell ;  embrace  and  kiss  mamma's 
hand  in  spirit.  May  yon  be  able  soon  to  tell  me  that  you 
are  qnite  well !  I  salnte  every  spring  day  that  comes,  on 
your  account.  And  we  have  had  here  some  beaotiiiil, 
vernally  mild  days ;  bnt  the  weather  ia  now  again  cold, 
and  as  severe,  and  keen,  and  snowy  as  it  ever  is  at  this 
aeasoD  in  Sweden.  But  it  will  soon  change  again.  And 
how  I  long  for  the  South  ! 

I  have  rested  now  thoroughly  for  some  days,  and  I  feel 
myself  stronger  each  day.  Hay  my  dear  Agatha  only 
feel  the  same ! 

P.S. — Mrs.  W.  H.,  of 'Charleston,  has  written  to  me  and 
kindly  invited  me  to  her  house  there.  Bnt  I  mnst  see 
her  Urat  to  know  whether  we  can  get  on  well  together- 
I  shall  therefore,  in  the  first  instaoce,  go  to  an  hotel  in 
the  city,  and  remain  there  for  a  few  days  iu  the  raoat  per- 
fect quiet,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  soUtode 
Then  we  ahall  see ! 


LETTER   XII. 

Charleiton,  Sooth  Carolina,  March  SSd,  1800. 

Ab  !  that  I  oonld  hut  fly  away  and  cast  a  glance  into 
my  hornet  ^Q^  see  how  it  is  with  my  Agatha  and  mam- 
ma !  Bat  ah !  "  that  can  not  he,  Yonr  Grace !"  said  the 
dock,  and  therefore  I  must  sit  dull  and  silent  as  a  duck, 
and  enjoy  myself  by  hoping  and  tmsting  that  you  are  ad- 
Tanoing  witii  great  strides  on  the  path  of  improvement, 
and  that  yon  are  becoming  more  and  more  like  Taglioni 
in  agility  and  grace.  Ifay  it  be  so,  my  little  heart!  and 
may  every  thing  be  well  at  home  I 

Things  have  gone  splendidly  with  me.  I  arrived  tJiiti 
morning,  after  a  voyage  of  three  days  and  nights,  expeot- 
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ing  to  have  fouiid  here  full  summer,  and  somewhat  an- 
noyed, instead  of  that,  to  find  the  weather  oold  and  gray, 
and  to  be  obliged  to  go  about  in  winter  olotiiing.  But  it 
can  not  last  long.  The  trees — ^for  all  the  streets  are  plant- 
ed with  treecH— are  already  olothed  in  tender  green;  roses, 
lilies,  and  orange-blossoms  beckon  from  terraoes  and  gar- 
dens, and  the  sun  begins  to  break  through  the  clouds. 
Probably,  -in  the  morning,  it  will  be  real  summer  again. 

The  weather  during  the  las(  days  of  my  stay  at  Brook- 
lyn was  wild  and  winterly,  and  the  day  I  went  on  board 
was  ioy-oold ;  one  saw  ice  and  icicles  every  where ;  the 
sharp  wind  was  full  of  icicles.  The  good,  amiable  Mar- 
cus and  Rebecca,  with  their  two  eldest  children,  the  an- 
geUc  Eddie  and  the  merry  Uttle  Jenny,  accompanied  me 
on  board.  Marcus  carried  my  luggage,  spoke  to  the  cap- 
tain and  to  the  stewardess  for  me,  and  arranged  every 
thing. 

I  was  so  overwhelmed  by  introductions  to  strange  peo- 
ple that  I  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  my  room,  that  I 
might  say  a  few  words  and  take  leave  of  my  friends. 

I  really  sat  down  and  grieved  for  an  hour  after  the 
S.'8  had  left  me,  and  I  was  borne  upon  the  waves  further 
and  further  from  them.  At  night  I  dreamed  that  they 
were  with  me,  and  I  thought,  then,  they  are  not  gone, 
and  we  are  not  parted ;  it  was  merely  a  bad  dream !  But 
the  dream  was  true  enough. 

The  whole  of  the  first  day  of  the  voyage  was  oold,  gray, 
and  cheerless.  I  avoided  every  body  excepting  a  couple  of 
Quakers — Friends,  as  they  are  commonly  called — a  man 
and  his  wife,  with  whom  I  became  a  little  acquainted,  and 
who  pleased  me,  as  Friends  generally  do,  by  their  quiet- 
ness, and  their  peaceful,  silent  demeanor.  Their  earliest 
youth  was  past;  she  had  one  of  those  pure,  beautiful  coun- 
tenances which  one  so  often  meets  with  among  Quaker 
women;  he  seemed  to  be  out  of  health,  and  they  were 
traveling  to  the  South  on  his  account.     The  ueuX*  d^vj 
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we  had  Bplen<lid  sunabiae,  but  still  oold,  till  toward  nono, 
vhea  we  aeenied  all  at  once  to  come  into  really  warm 
spring.  It  was  like  magic.  Sky  and  sea  were  bathed  in 
light ;  the  air  waa  full  of  life  and  doHcioua  influenoe.  It 
was  enchantiDgly  beautiful,  divine !  My  whole  being  wm 
Buffiiaed  with  thia  glory.  1  avoided  the  catechising  con- 
versation and  Bat  down  on  the  upper  deck,  and  saw  the 
sun  go  down  and  the  full  mooD  asoend  in  mild  splendor; 
aaw  the  North  Star  ubinin^  at  yet  greater  distance  from 
mo,  and  Orion  and  Sirius  asoend  to  the  zenith.  Hour 
after  hour  went  by,  and  I  was  UDCoiiaoiuuij  of  every  thing, 
excepting  that  the  New  World  was'beautiful,  aud  its 
Creator  great  and  good.  J  feared  nothing,  exoeptii^  that 
somebody  might  come  and  talk  to  mt.:,  nnd  thus  interrupt 
the  glorious  uilence,  the  repose  and  gladness  Ytf  my  spirit 

I  aaw,  on  the  lower  deok,  young  men  and  their  wives 
come  out  into  the'clear  moonlight,  pair  after  pair,  coomg 
affectionately  like  doves ;  saw  the  Friends,  my  frienda, 
sitting  side  by  aide,  gazing  upward  at  the  moon,  wluoh 
shone  upon  their  mild  and  calm  countenances;  saw  the 
moonbeams  dancing  upon  the  dancing  billowii  while  we 
were  borne  onward  along  the  calm  sea  toward  Cape  Hat- 
teraa,  the  light-house  of  which  shone  toward  na,  like  a 
huge  atar  on  the  south  horizon. 

At  Cape  Hatteras  we  were  to  ent«r  the  G-ulf  StTeain, 
and  this  point  is  one  o.f  danger  to  the  mariner.  Vkdent 
gasts  of  wind  and  storm  are  generally  encountered  there; 
and  many  a  fearful  shipwreck  has  ooourrad  at  Cape  Hat- 
teras ;  bat  tempest  and  disaster  oame  not  near  us.  The 
moon  shone,  the  billows  danced,  tJie  wind  waa  still,  the 
poira  of  turtle-doves  cooed,  and  the  Friends  slambeied. 
We  passed  Cape  Hatteras  at  midnight,  and  I  hoped  now 
to  he  in  the  region  of  steady  summer  warmth.  But  pshaw ! 
Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Next  morning  it  waa  again  gray,  and  cold  and  cheerless 
'  and  Dot  at  all  like  aainmer.     One  pordon  of  the  oempany 
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lay  in  their  berths  suffering  from  sea-sickness;  another 
portion  sat  down  to  a  merry  game  of  cards  under  an  awn-  , 
ing  on  deck.  I  sat  apart  with  the  Friends,  who  were  si- 
lent, and  at  last  went  to  sleep.  But  I  was  full  of  life,  and 
wide  awake  all  day ;  felt  remarkably  well,  and  spent  a 
rich  forenoon  in  company  with  the  sea  and  with  Bancroft's 
^*  History  of  the  United  States,"  which  interests  me  ex- 
tremely, as  well  from  its  truly  philosophical  spirit  as  for 
its  excellent  narrative  style.  In  the  former  he  resembles 
our  Geijer ;  in  the  latter,  D'Aubign6.  I  read  also  on  the 
▼oyage  a  little  pamphlet  on  ''  Special  Providence,"  by  a 
sort  of  renowned  clairvoyant  of  New  York,  named  Davis ; 
but  a  production  which  more  clearly  testified  to  the  blind- 
ness of  the  spirit  I  never  saw,  and  I  knew  not  whether  to 
be  more  astonished  at  its  pretension  or  at  its  poverty. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  we  were  before  Cbtrles- 
ton.  The  morning  was  gray  and  cheerless,  and  not  a^e- 
able.  But  the  shores  around  the  bay  covered  with  dark 
oedar  woods,  and  pale-green  broad-leaved  trees,  had  a  sin- 
gular but  attractive  appearance.  Every  thing  was  novel 
to  my  eyes,  even  the  exterior  of  the  city,  which  rather  re- 
sembled a  city  of  the  European  continent,  at  least  in  the 
style  of  its  houses,  than  either  Boston  or  New  York.  A 
young  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  had  some  excellent 
o(Hiversation  on  board,  and  whom  I  liked— excepting  that 
he  would  make  a  show  with  his  French,  which,  after  all, 
was  nothing  to  make  any  show  with — ^now  stood  with  me 
on  deck  observing  the  country,  where  he  was  at  home,  and 
crying  up  the  happiness  of  the  negro-slaves,  which  did 
not  much  enhance  his  own  worth ;  for  remarks  of  this 
kind  only  show  want  of  judgment  or  of  politeness.  A 
young  lady  who  had  shared  my  cabin,  and  been  silent  and 
sea-sick  the  whole  time,  now  lifted  up  her  head  and  in- 
stantly asked  me  '^  How  I  liked  America  ?" 

Mrs.  W.  H.  sent  her  brother,  a  handsome,  middle-aged 
gentlem$m,  to  take  me  in  a  carriage  to  her  houaQ)  WXi  \ 
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prefurrud  my  own  freedom,  and  to  accompany  the  Frienda 
to  thu  liutcl  wliicli  tlioy  had  decided  upon  for  themselves. 
And  there  am  I  now,  in  a  little  room  with  four  bare,  white- 
washed walls. 

I  have  been  out  wandering  about  the  town  for  two  good 
hours,  pleaided  with  my  solitude,  and  by  the  great  number 
of  new  objects  which  meet  my  eye  every  where ;  by  tha 
appearance  of  the  town,  with  its  numerous  gardens  (for  it 
is  like  a  great  asisemblago  of  country  houses,  each  one 
witli  its  veranda  or  piazza  ornamented  with  foliage  and 
llowers) ;  by  the  many  kinds  of  trees,  all  strange  to  me, 
and  which  are  now  in  flower  or  in  leaf  (I  only  saw  tmo 
without  leaver,  bat  with  its  stem  and  tops  covered  with 
pink  blossoms) ;  by  the  dark-green  orange  groves  in  the 
gardens,  and  wliich  whisper  and  diffuse  their  fragrance  on 
the  brcezo.  Negroes  swarm  in  the  streets.  Two  thirds 
of  the  peopio  whom  one  sees  out  in  the  town  are  negroes 
Lulattoc^.      They  are  ugly,  but  appear  for  the  moat  part 
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At  five  ololook  this  morning  I  heaid  the  dram  which 
calls  the  negro  slaves  to  work. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  was  invited  by  my  aoqnaintanoe 
from  the  Northern  States,  who  are  here  in  the  hotel,  to 
drive  oat  with  them,  and  we  had  a  charming  drive  in  the 
beautifal  sonshine.  The  ooantry  is  altogether  flat,  as 
fiur  as  one  can  see.  Beaatifal  forest  tracts,  plantations 
of  trees,  and  water,  all  contribnte  a  charm  to  it  The 
town  itself  lies  by  the  sea,  apon  a  peninsnla,  between  two 
rivers,  the  Ashley  and  Cooper,  which  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea. 

My  friends  bought  oranges  and  bananas  for  me,  as  we 
drove  along,  and  I  now  for  the  first  time  tasted  this  trop- 
ical frait,  which  people  here  are  so  fond  of.  It  has  a  del- 
icate, sweet,  somewhat  insipid  flavor ;  in  form  it  resem- 
bles cor  large  seed-cucambers ;  in  color  and  in  flesh  it  is 
like  a  melon,  bat  less  jaicy.  I  could  have  fancied  I  was 
biting  into  soap.  I  have  a  notion  that  we  shall  not  be- 
eome  good  friends,  the  banana  and  L 

My  Quaker  friends  left  early  this  morning  to  go  still 
ftirther  south,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  summer  air.  It 
was  too  cold  for  them  here.  The  montii  of  February  was 
here  very  warm,  and  the  yellow  jasmine  which  then  flow- 
ers is  now  nearly  over. 

I  must  now  bid  you  adieu,  as  I  must  'go  out  and  call 
on  Mrs.  W.  H.,  and  see  whether  I  could  be  happy  with 
her.  If  not,  I  shall  remain  quietly  here,  although  it  is 
certainly  no  El  Dorado.  The  hotel  is  probably  not  one  of 
the  best  in  the  city.  A  chaos  of  negro  lads  throng  about 
the  dinner  and  supper  table,  pretending  to  be  waiters,  but 
they  do  nothing  more  than  spring  hither  and  thither,  round 
dne  another,  without  either  dexterity  or  order,  and  move 
about  every  thing  on  the  table,  without  rhyme  or  reason 
which  I  can  discover.  I  am  waited  on  in  my  room  by  a 
pretty  mulatto  girl,  very  ragged,  yet  with  such  a  good 
and  patient  look,  that  it  makes  me  unhappy.    \  ^aVsA 

Vol.   I— M 
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her  how  much  wagea  ahfl  had ;  she  kx^ed  .at  me  with 
aatoQishmcnt,  and  replied,  "  that  sh«  belonged  to  Hiuis." 
But  "  Missis''  i»  a  lady  of  a  stem  mien,  and  keen-eyed, 
whose  property  I  would  not  willingly  be,  and — poor  ^1 ! 
iliaa  D.  told  me  that  a  young  servant  giil  of  the  honne  had 
last  year  been  Hogged  by  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  the 
itun  of  the  lady. 

I  could  Teiiiain  horo  very  well  a  few  days  longer,  and 
tlien  jiroccod  further  wiuth,  to  Savannah  and  to  Augusta, 
in  Georgia,  wliitlier  I  am  invited  by  my  fellow-passengers 
of  the  "  Canada,"  the  family  of  the  name  of  B.  and  Miss 
L.  I  ought  to  remain  there  through  the  month  of  April, 
for  there  one  sees  the  paradise  of  the  South.  And  I  ought 
to  take  tho  opportunity  of  uccing  something  of  the  planta- 
tions there.  If  the  Southerners  knew  with  what  an  nn- 
projudiced  and  honest  intention  I  come  to  them,  raersly 
fHjeking  for  tho  truth  in  every  thing,  and  ready  to  do  jus- 
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slavery  as  the  misfortune  of  the  ooontry,  although  they 
consider  it  difficult  to  be  rid  of  it 

From  Savannah  I  shall  write  again  to  you.  Now  mere- 
ly a  kiss,  and  heartfelt  wishes  that  this  may  find  you  onoe 
more  active  and  well. 

Later.  Yet  a  few  more  words  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
seen  Mrs.  W.  H.  and  her  children,  and  that  I  remove  to- 
morrow to  her  house  and  home.  The  very  first  view  of 
her  oonntenanoe,  and  its  expression,  so  full  of  kindness 
and  sincerity,  was  sufficient  for  me.  I  liked  her  immedi- 
ately, and  the  short  conversation  I  had  with  her  sufficed 
to  strengthen  the  impression  of  the  first  glance.  She  is 
evidently  one  of  the  intelligent,  kind,  and  motherly  women 
of  the  earth;  she  has,  it  is  true,  a  little  weakness  toward 
literary  endowments  and  literary  people,  but  I,  for  my  part, 
consider  this  quite  amiable  in  her.  She  is  about  my  own 
age,  and  might,  from  her  appearance,  be  a  Swede.  The 
Uoe  eyes,  the  round,  fresh  countenance,  the  plump  figure, 
as  well  as  the  charming  good  nature  in  speech  and  manner, 
are  so  like  our  Swedish  ladies.  She  is,  indeed,  of  Scandi- 
navian descent;  her  feither  was  Danish — ^by  name,  Mone- 
felt  Of  the  other  members  of  the  family  I  saw  three 
pretty  girls;  the  eldest  seventeen,  the  youngest'  nine  years 
old,  and  a  handsome  lad  of  ten.  Mr.  W.  H.,  two  elder 
sons,  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  family,  are  now  firom 
home. 

I  have  seen  also  another  agreeable  family,  that  of  Dr. 
G.,  whose  wife,  son-in-law,  and  daughters  have  called  on 
me,  and  offered  to  take  me  to  the  islands  and  the  beauti- 
ful places  in  the  neighborhood. 

I  have  likewise  seen  to-day  Mrs.  Hammarskold  (Emilie 
Holmberg)  and  her  mother.  Tears  of  longing  for  Sweden 
filled  the  eyes  of  the  old  lady.  The  younger  lady  is  a 
much  esteemed  teacher  of  music  here. 

I  can  now  write  no  more,  the  post  is  leaving. 

« 

Qtid  bless  my  sweet  Agatha !  _ 
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LETTEE  XIII. 

ChBrieaUn,  April  IStfa,  1890. 

I  SEE  a  fcoblc  Southom  beauty  repoHiag  upon  a  luxari- 
ous  bed  of  Howura  in  a  neotarine  grove,  aumninded  by  will- 
ing  slaved,  who  at  her  nod  bring  to  her  the  moat  prooiooa 
fruitd  and  ornaments  in  the  world.  But  all  her  beanty, 
tho  splendor  of  her  eye,  the  delicate  crimson  of  her  cheek, 
the  pomp  which  aurrouodii  her  ooaoh,  atn  not  conoeal  the 
want  of  health  and  vigor,  tlio  worm  whiuh  devours  her  vi- 
tals.    This,  weak  luxurious  beauty  ia — South  Carolina. 

And  after  all,  my  Agatha,  she  if  beautiful.  I  have  in- 
nxpressibly  enjoyed  her  peculiar  charm,  bo  delightful,  ao 
rich,  and  ia  mo  so  novel. 

I  have  be(m  fourteen  days  here,  and  although  di« 
wcatlier  for  tho  moat  part  has  been  rainy,  and  is  so  still, 
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nyrtles  and  fir-trees,  magnolias  and  cypresses,  elms  and 
Mks,  and  a  great  many  foreign  trees,  the  names,  of  which 
I  do  not  know.  The  most  magnificent  and  the  most 
ahuidant  of  all  trees  here  is  the  live-oak,  an  evergreen, 
an  inomenae  tree,  from  the  branches  of  which  depending 
masses  of  moss,  often  three  or  fonr  yards  in  length  (the 
TilUmdsia  Umvides)^  hnng  down  in  heavy  draperies. 
These  pendent  gray  masiies  upon  the  heavy  branches  pro- 
dace  the  most  unimaginably  piotoresque  effect;  and  when 
these  trees  have  been  planted  with  any  regolarity,  they 
form  the  most  magnificent  natural  Gothic  chnrchcHs,  with 
arcades,  and  lofty,  vaulted  aisles.  Beneath  these  long- 
branched  patriarchs  of  the  forest  flourish  a  number  of  less- 
er trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and  climbing  vegetation,  especial- 
ly the  wild  vine,  which  fill  the  wood  with  perfume,  and 
make  a  beautiful  show  in  the  hedges,  and  up  aloft  in 
the  trees,  whence  they  fling  down  their  wild  blossoming 
branches.  Thus  with  the  wild  yellow  jasmine,  which 
was  here  and  there  yet  in  flower ;  thus  with  the  white 
Cherokee  rose,  which  also  grows  wild,  and  in  the  greatest 
abundance ;  thus  with  many  other  showy,  creeping  plants, 
which  on  all  sides  twine  around  the  boles  of  the  trees,  and 
many  of  which  are  said  to  be  poisonous.  (And  many  pois- 
onous things,  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  are  said 
to  be  in  these  wildernesses.)  The  magnolia  is  one  of  the 
most  glorious  of  their  trees,  a  tall,  green-leaved  laurel, 
the  white  blossoms  of  which  are  said  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful flowers  of  the  South ;  but  it  does,  however,  not  begin 
to  flower  till  the  end  of  May. 

The  city  itself  is  now  in  fiill  bloom,  for  the  city  is  like 
a  great  assemblage  of  villas  standing  in  their  gardens, 
which  are  now  brilliant  with  roses  of  every  kind.  The 
fragrance  of  the  orange  blossoms  fills  the  air,  and  the 
mocking-bird,  the  nightingale  of  North  America  (called 
by  the  Indians  cenconttatolly,  or  the  hundred-tongued, 
from  its  ability  to  imitate  every  kind  of  80Utid^)«vii%%  vgl 
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cage:!  in  tlio  open  windowa,  or  oatside  them.  I  have  not 
yul  heard  it  aing  when  free  in  the  wooda.  The  nectarine 
and  the  fig-trce  have  already  sot  their  frait.  I  obserred 
this  in  Mrij.  \V.  H.'u  garden,  where  also  I  saw  the  CaroHna 
humming-bird  flutter,  like  a  little  spirit,  among  the  scar- 
let honoysuoklo  Qowers,  sipping  their  honey  as  it  flew. 
That  i:)  something  partioular,  and  very  beantifiil,  my  lit- 
tle Agatha,  and  I  am  fortunate  in  being  here. 

I  have  received  many  kind  visits  and  invitations,  and 
first  among  the  former  let  roe  mention  that  which  is  moat 
to  my  taste,  and  to  which  I  owe  some  of  my  most  beau- 
tiful hours  in  the  New  World,  You  know  my  faculty  of 
receiving  decided  impros:jiona  as  regards  persons,  and  of 
my  coming  into  rapport  with  them  almost  at  the  first 
muiticnt.  This  faculty  or  power,  which  has  never  yet  de- 
ceived me,  has  become  more  keen  xince  I  went  abroad  on 
my  Viking  expedition,  quite  alone,  and  have  thereby  been 
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girls,  her  nieoes ;  and  three  very  agreeable  gentlemen,  com- 
posed the  party.  Mr.  Holbrook  is,  together  with  Agassiz, 
the  Swiss,  now  on  a  natural  history  expedition  to  the  great 
fens  of  Florida,  called  the  Everglades. 

After  an  excellent  dinner  we  drove  to  the  Battery,  the 
fashionable  promenade  of  the  city,  and  which  consists  of 
a  bald  inclosure  along  the  beach,  where  people  walk  round 
and  round  in  a  circle,  so  that  they  see  again  and  again  all 
those  they  know,  and  all  those  they  do  not  know,  who  are 
promenading  there,  a  thing  that  I  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  beyond  at  most  once  a  year,  not  even  to  breathe 
the  very  best  sea-air.  Neither  did  this  sort  of  promenade 
seem  particularly  to  Mrs.  Holbrook's  taste;  but  the  people 
of  the  New  World,  in  general,  are  fond  of  being  in  com 
pany,  are  fond  of  a  crowd. 

After  an  excellent  tea,  Mrs.  Holbrook  drove  me  home 
And  tiiat  was  one  day  of  fashionable  life  at  Charleston ; 
and  it  was  very  good.  But  better  still  was  another  day 
spent  in  the  country,  alone  with  her  at  her  country  seat, 
Belmont,  some  miles  out  of  town. 

She  came  about  noon  and  fetched  me  in  a  little  carriage. 
We  were  alone,  we  two,  the  whole  day ;  we  wandered  in 
myrtle-groves — ^we  botanized— we  read  ;  Mrs.  H.  made 
me  acquainted  with  the  English  poet,  Keats;  and,  above 
all,  we  talked;  and  the  day  passed  like  a  golden  dream, 
or  like  the  most  beautiful  reality.  You  know  how  easily 
I  get  wearied  with  talk,  how  painful  to  me  is  the  effort 
which  it  requires.  But  now  I  talked  for  a  whole  day  with 
the  same  person,  and  I  was  not  conscious  either  of  effort 
or  of  fatigue.  It  was  delicious  and  amusing,  amusing, 
amusing !  The  air  itself  was  a  delicious  enjoyment  Mrs. 
Holbrook  was  like  a  perpetually  fresh-welling  fountain, 
and  every  subject  which  she  touched  upon  became  inter- 
esting, either  from  her  remarks  upon  it  or  from  the  views 
which  her  conversation  unfolded.  Thus  we  flew  together 
over  the  whole  world,  not  always  agreeing,  but  always 
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maintain iiig  tho  \)cnt  undcrdtandiDg;  and  that  day,  in  the 
frnirrant  inyrtlo-KTovea  of  Belmont,  on  the  banlis  of  the 
AMllll^y  Ilivcr,  is  une  of  my  rruMt  beaatiful  dsya  in  the  New 
WiirlJ,  anil  one  which  I  shall  never  foi^t  Now  I  be- 
(tainc  acquainted,  for  the  iirst  time,  with  the  amber-tree, 
and  several  nthcr  trees  and  plants,  whose  names  and  profK 
ertii-a  Mrs.  H.  mentioned  to  me.  Natural  science  boa  ex- 
tended her  glanns  over  the  life  of  the  world,  without  di- 
verting it  from  the  religious  and  heavenly  life.  For  hel 
the  earth  is  a  poom,  which  in  its  various  forms  testifies  of 
its  I'oet  and  its  Oreatnr;  but  the  highest  evidence  of  Him 
she  derive::<,  not  from  the  natural  life,  but  from  a  still,  lofty 
figure,  which  uncn  advanced  from  the  shadows  of  life  be- 
fore lier  glance,  and  made  life  for  her  light  and  great,  con- 
necting time  and  eternity.  Krs.  H.  is  a  Platonic  thinker, 
who  can  sec  (which  is  rare  in  this  world)  system  in  all 
things,  and  diissimilar  radii  having  all  relationship  to  one 
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friend.  But  the  oharm  in  Mrs.  H.  is  that  she  has  genius, 
and  she  says  new  and  startling  things,  in  particular  as 
regard  the  life  and  correspondenoe  of  nature  and  of  the 
spirit. 

When  the  sun  sank  in  the  waters  of  the^iver  this  beau- 
tiful day  oame  to  an  end,  and  we  returned  to  the  city. 
But  I  must  go  again  to  Belmont,  and  spend  a  few  days 
there  with  its  good  genius — so  it  is  said ;  but  I  know  not 
whether  I  shall  have  the  time. 

Mrs.  H.  belongs  to  the  aristocratic  world  of  Charleston ; 
and  to  one  of  its  noblest  families-— the  Butleges — ^but  is 
universally  acknowledged  as  one  of  '^  the  most  intellectual 
and  charming  women,"  and  is  spoken  of  as  "above  fiBish- 
ion ;"  and  how  could  such  a  spirit  be  trammeled  by  fashion  ? 
She  has,  however,  one  twist,  but  that  is  universal  here, 
and  it  belongs  to  the  Slave  States. 

South  Carolina  is  generally  called  the  Palmetto  State. 
I  expected  to  have  seen  every  where  this  half-tropical  spe- 
cies of  tree.     I  was  quite  annoyed  not  to  see,  either  in  or 
out  of  Charleston,  any  palmettoes.     They  have  been,  in  a 
Yandal-like  manner,  cut  down  for  piles  and  for  ship-build- 
ing, because  this  timber  is  impenetrable  to  water.     At 
length,  however,  a  few  days  ago,  I  saw  tliis  States-tree  of 
Carolina  (for  the  state  bears  a  palmetto-tree  on  its  banner) 
on  Sullivan's  Island,  a  large  sand-bank  in  the  sea,  outside 
Charleston,  where  the  citizens  have  country  houses  fbr  the 
enjoyment  of  sea-air  and  sea-bathing;  and  there  in  various 
gardeoij  we  may  yet  see  clumps  of  palmettoes.     Imagine 
to  yourself  a  straight  round  stem,  slightly  knotted  at  the 
joints,  from  the  top  of  which  large,  green,  waving  fans, 
with  finger-like  divisions,  branch  forth  on  all  sides  upon 
long  stalks,  and  you  have  an  image  of  the  palmetto,  the 
representative  of  the  palm.     I  was  invited  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oilman  to  a  picnic  on  Sullivan's  Island.     Picnics  are 
here  the  current  name  for  excursions  into  the  country, 
where  they  go  Uy  eat,  and  to  enjoy  themselves  m  a  xt«rrj 
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oi)in)iany.  These  parties  aie  very  mach  liked,  especially 
by  iliu  yoiini,'  ))eople ;  and  many  a  tender,  scriona  union 
iiioks  back  fur  it:i  oommenoeinent  to  a  merry  pionifl. 
Tliat  at  which  I  wad  now  present  waa  a  large  party,  nor 
was  therii  any  Ihck  of  yonng  people,  nor  yet  of  young  en- 
aincircd  pairs;  but  the  ilay  waa  oool,  and  I  felt  it  to  be 
rather  laborious  than  agreeable,  which  ia  often  the  case 
with  1110  on  so-called  parties  of  pleaaare.  But  I  really  did 
rnjoy  a  drive  with  Mrs.  G^ilman  on  the  beach,  along  the 
linn,  line  iianda,  while  the  waves  came  rolling  in,  thunder- 
in^  and  foaming  even  to  the  horses'  feet.  There  waa  a 
wild  frciihncas  in  this  scene,  while  the  air  was  of  the  mild- 
est and  mn:<t  delioious  character.  How  romantic  is  "na- 
ture,'' ami  how  rich  in  picturesque  contrasts !  Both  Jtx. 
and  Mrs.  (jilman  are  of  the  poetical  temperament;  ahe 
has  ;suni;  Ihc  boauty  of  quiet  and  pious  life ;  he  the  sub- 
juctd  connected  with  his  native  land.    His  splendid  eong, 
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ed  in  white,  and  with  a  very  pretty  garland  and  veil.  The 
bridegroom  was  a  tall  and  thin  gentleman ;  not  handsome, 
but  had  the  look  of  a  good,  respectable  man,  is  very  rich, 
and  desperately  in  love  with  his  white  rose-bad.  Their 
bridal  tour  is  to  be  a  pleasure  trip  to  Eisope.  After  the 
marriage  ceremony,  which  was  worthily  and  beautifully 
performed  by  Mr.  G-ilman,  the  company  rose  from  their 
seats  and  congratulated  the  bridal  pair.  A  fat  old  negro 
woman  sat,  like  a  horrid  spectre,  black  and  silent  by  the 
altar.  This  was  the  nurse  and  foster-mother  of  the  bride, 
and  who  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  parting  with  her. 
This  parting,  however,  is  only  for  the  time  of  their  jour- 
ney, as  these  black  nurses  are  cared  for  with  great  tender- 
ness as  long  as  they  live  in  the  white  fiimilies,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  they  deserve  it,  from  their  affection  and 
fidelity. 

You  may  believe  that  there  has  not  fiBdled  to  be  here 
conversations  about  slavery.  I  do  not  originate  them,  but 
when  Uiey  occur,  wl^ch  they  frequently  do,  I  express  my 
sentiments  candidly,  but  as  inoffensively  as  may  be.  One 
thing,  however,  which  astonishes  and  annoys  me  here,  and ' 
which  I  did  not  expect  to  find,  is,  that  I  scarcely  ever  meet 
with  a  man,  or  woman  either,  who  can  openly  and  hon- 
estly look  the  thing  in  the  &ce.  They  wind  and  turn 
about  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  make  use  of  every  argu- 
ment, sometimes  the  most  opposite,  to  convince  me  that 
the  slaves  are  the  happiest  people  in  the  world,  and  do  not 
wii^  to  be  placed  in  any  other  condition,  or  in  any  other 
relationship  to  their  masters  than  that  in  which  they  now 
find  themselves.  This  in  many  cases,  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  is  true ;  and  it  ooours  more  frequentiy  than 
the  people  of  the  Northern  States  have  any  idea  of.     But 

there  is  such  an  abundance  of  unfortunate  cases,  and  al- 

* 

ways  must  be  in  this  system,  as  to  render  it  detestable. 

I  have  had  a  few  conversations  on  the  subject,  some- 
thing in  the  following  style : 
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■t<vntliinicr.  -llejwrt  soys,  Misa  Bremei,  that  yon  oo 
long  to  tho  Aliiilitioniat  party  ?" 

Mi/sflf.  "  \es,  certainly  I  do ;  but  bo,  doubtleasly,  dt 
we  both ;  you  as  well  aa  I." 

!!k)utherner  is  silent 

Mt/sclf.  "  I  am  certain  that  yon,  as  well  aa  I,  wial 
freedom  and  hajtpineaa  to  the  human  raoe." 

Soulherufi:  •*  Y — y — ye — e — e— e — a !  but — but — " 

And  now  emtio  many  buts^  which  are  to  prove  the  diffi- 
culty and  thu  iinpoeiiibiUty  of  the  liberation  of  the  negro 
race.  That  there  ia  difficulty,  I  am  willing  to  concede, 
but  not  impoi^sibility.  This,  however,  is  clear,  that  there 
require:)  a  preparation  for  freedom,  and  that  this  has  been 
long  neglocttk).  There  is  here,  in  Charleston,  a  noble  man 
who  think:)  a»  I  do  on  the  matter,  and  who  labors  in  this, 
the  only  trnc  direction  and  preparation  for  thia  freedom, 
namely,  the  negroes'  initiation  into  Christianity.  Former- 
ly,  their  inKtruction  waa  shamefully  neglect^!,  or  rather 
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oi  amazement  when  I  see  the  little  negro  ohildren  and 
think,  ''These  ohildren  do  not  belong  to  their  parents; 
their  mother,  who  brought  them  into  the  world  with  suf- 
fering, who  nourished  them  at  her  breast,  who  watohed 
over  them,  she  whose  flesh  and  blood  they  axe,  has  no  ri^t 
over  them.  They  are  not  hers ;  they  are  the  property  of 
her  possessor,  of  the  person  who  bought  her,  and  with  her 
all  Ihe  ohildren  she  may  have,  with  his  money;  and  who 
can  sell  them  away  whenever  he  pleases."    Wonderful ! 

The  moral  feeling,  it  is  said,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  qpposed  to  the  separation  of  families  and  of  little 
ohildren  from  their  mothers  by  sale ;  and  that  it  now  no 
liHiger  takes  place  at  the  public  slave  auctions.  But  one 
hears  in  the  Northern,  as  well  as  in  the  Southern  States, 
of  oircumstanoes  which  prove  what  heart-breaking  occur- 
rences take  place  in  consequence  of  their  separation,  which 
the  effects  of  the  system  render  unavoidable,  and  which 
the  best  slaveholders  can  not  always  prevent. 

The  house*slaves  here  seem,  in  general,  to  be  very  well 
treated;  and  I  have  been  in  houses  where  their  rooms, 
and  all  that  appertains  to  them  (for  every  servant,  male 
or  female,  has  their  own  excellent  room),  are  much  better 
than  those  which  are  provided  for  the  free  servants  of  our 
oonntry.     The  relationship  between  the  servant  and  the 
employer  seems  also,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  good  and 
heart-folt ;  the  older  servants,  especially,  seem  to  stand  in 
that  affectionate  relationship  to  the  family  which  chflnrac- 
terizes  a  patriarchal  condition,  and  which  it  is  so  beautiful 
to  witness  in  our  good  families  between  servant  and  em- 
ployer; at  the  same  time,  with  this  great  difference,  that 
'with  us  the  relationship  is  the  free-will  attachment  of  one 
national  being  to  another.     Here,  also,  may  often  occur 
^is  free-will  attachment,  but  it  is  then  a  conquest  over 
slavery  and  that  slavish  relationship,  and  I  fancy  that 
liere  nobody  knows  exactly  how  it  is.     True  it  is,  in  the 
^mean  time,  that  the  negro  race  has  a  strong  instinct  o( 
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(luvuttiiii  anU  vuueration,  and  this  rany  be  seen  by  the 
|)oujiIi!':i  uyc;<,  which  havo  a  peculiar,  kind,  &ithfiil,  and 
itUuctiiinnto  cxprcisston,  which  I  like,  and  which  reminds 
iiic  uf  that  beautiful  expreijaioti  in  the  eye  of  the  d<^: 
truo  U  it,  also,  tliat  they  have  a  natural  tendency  to  sob- 
ordination  to  tho  white  race,  and  to  obey  their  higher 
intelligence ;  and  white  mothers  and  black  narses  pnrre 
continually  tlio  exclusivfl  love  of  the  latter  ibr  the  child 
nf  the  white.  ?io  better  foatcr-mothers,  no  better  nurses, 
can  any  ono  havo  for  their  childrcQ  than  the  black  woman; 
aiid,  in  giincral,  no  bettor  sick  nurses  tlmn  the  blacks,  either 
male  or  female.  They  are  naturally  good-tempered  and 
attached ;  and  if  the  white  "  Massa"  and  "  Missis,"  aa  the 
negroes  o&ll  their  owners,  are  kind  on  their  part,  the  reW 
tionshi))  between  them  and  "  Daddy"  and  "  Uammy,"  as 
the  black  Hcrvant^  arc  called,  eapeoialiy  if  they  are  some- 
what in  years,  is  really  good  and  tender.  But  neither  are 
ciroumstaiK'ii:^  of  quite  the  oppoaite  kind  wanting.     The 
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All !  the  curse  of  slavery,  as  the  oommon  phrase  is,  has 
not  merely  fallen  upon  the  black,  bat  perhaps,  at  this 
moment,  still  more  upon  the  white,  because  it  has  warp- 
ed his  sense  of  truth,  and  has  degraded  his  moral  nature. 

The  position  and  the  treatment  of  the  blacks,  however, 
really  improve  firom  year  to  year.  The  whites,  nevertiba- 
leas,  do  not  seem  to  advance  in  enlightenment  But  I 
will  see  and  hear  more  before,  I  condemn  them.  Perhaps 
the  lover  of  darkness  has  established  himself  principally 
in  Charleston.  "Charleston  is  an  owl's  nest!"  said  a 
witty  Carolina  lady  to  me  one  day. 

I  most  now  tell  you  something  about  the  home  in 
which  I  am,  and  in  which  I  find  myself  so  well  off,  and 
80  happy,  that  I  would  not  wish  for  a  better.  The  house, 
with  its  noble  garden,  stands  alone  in  one  of  the  most  ru- 
ral streets  of  the  city,  Lynch  Street,  and  has  on  one  side 
a  free  view  of  the  country  and  the  river,  so  that  it  enjoys 
the  most  delicious  air — the  fireshest  breezes.  Lovely  sprays 
of  white  roses,  and  of  the  scarlet  honeysuckle,  fling  diem- 
selves  over  the  piazza,  and  form  the  most  exquisite  veran- 
da. Here  I  often  walk,  especially  in  the  early  morning 
and  in  the  evening,  inhaling  the  delicious  air,  and  looking 
abroad  over  the  conntry.  My  room,  my  pretty  airy  room, 
is  in  the  upper  story.  The  principal  apartments,  which 
are  on  the  first  story,  open  upon  the  piazza,  where  people 
assemble  or  walk  about  in  the  evening,  when  there  is 
generally  company. 

You  are  a  little  acquainted  with  Mrs.  W.  H.  already, 
but  no  one  can  rightly  know  her  or  value  her  until  they 
have  seen  her  in  daily  life,  within  lier  own  home.  She  is 
there  more  like  a  Swedish  lady  than  any  woman  I  have 
met  with  in  this  country,  for  she  has  that  quiet,  attentive, 
affectionate,  motherly  demeanor;  always  finding  some- 
thing to  do,  and  not  being  above  doing  it  with  her  own 
hands.  (In  the  Slave  States  people  commonly  consider 
coarse  work  as  somewhat  derogatory,  and  leave  it  tK>  \)^ 
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l>y  >ltivi'<.)  Thus  I  see  her  quietly  bnsied  from 
nioriiin>:  till  ovt-ning:  now  with  the  children,  now  with 
lueah.  when  ;lie  aii^i^ts  her  servants  to  arrange  the  table ; 
or  when  nioaU  are  over  and  removed,  and  all  is  in  order 
which  Deed^i  looking  after  {iar  the  negroes  are  naturally 
caroio^s.)  she  will  be  busy  cutting  out  and  making  clothes 
fur  them,  or  in  dressing  and  smartening  op  the  little  ne- 
^rroes  of  the  hon$e ;  then  she  is  in  the  garden,  planting 
Jlnwers  or  tying  up  one  that  has  fallen  down,  training 
and  bringing  into  order  the  wild  shoots  of  trailing  plants ; 
iir  :>h«  i:i  receiving  guests,  sending  off  messengers,  Sea., 
and  all  this  with  that  calm  comprehension,  with  that  dig- 
nity which,  at  the  same  time,  is  so  full  of  kindness,  and 
which  ii  sit  beautiful  in  the  mistress  of  a  family,  which 
makes  her  bear  the  whole  house,  and  be  its  stay  as  well 
ns  its  ornament.  In  the  evening,  in  particular ;  bat  T 
will  give  yuii  a  circumstantial  history  of  my  day. 
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blaok  boys  or  girls  stands  with  a  heaom  of  peacocks'  iieaih- 
ers  to  drive  away  the  flies. 

After  breakfiut  all  go  oat  on  ihe  piazza  for  a  litUe  while, 
the  children  leap  about  and  chase  one  another  thrmi^  the 
garden,  and  it  is  a  delight  to  see  the  graoefitl  Sarah,  now 
thirteen,  leap  aboat,  brilliant  with  the  freshness  of  yoatb 
and  joy,  and  lig^t  as  a  young  roe,  with  her  plaits  of  hair 
and  her  ribbons  flying  in  the  wind.  She  is  a  most  charm- 
ing creature.  The  elder  sister,  Illione,  is  also  a  pretty  girl, 
with  scmiething  excellent,  grave,  and  demure  in  her  de- 
meanor and  manner.  Willie  has  beautiful  eyes  and  brown 
curls,  and  Laum  is  a  little  rose-bud.  Two  little  black  ne- 
gro girls,  Georgia  and  Attila,  the  children  of  Lettis,  jump 
and  leap  about  in  the  house  and  on  the  steps,  as  quick 
and  dextrous  as  one  might  femcy  black  elves. 

After  breakfast  I  go  into  my  own  room,  and  remain 
there  quite  indisturbed  the  whole  forenoon.  At  twelve 
o'clock  Mrs.  W.  H.  sends  me  up  a  second  break&st,  bread 
and  butter,  a  glass  of  iced  milk,  oranges,  and  bananas 
You  see,  my  dear  heart,  I  am  not  likely  to  suffer  from 
hunger.  At  three  o'clock  they  dine,  and  there  may  be  a 
guest  or  two  to  dinner.  In  the  afbemoon  my  good  host- 
esB  takes  me  out  somewhere,  which  is  in  every  way  agree- 
able to  me. 

The  evening  is,  nevertheless,  the  flower  of  the  day  in 
this  &mily  (ah,  in  how  many  families  is  the  evening  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  day !).  Then  the  lamps  are  lighted  in 
the  beautiful  drawing-rooms,  and  all  are  summoned  to 
tea.  Then  is  Mrs.  W.  H.  kind,  and  fat,  and  good,  seated 
on  the  sofa,  with  the  great  tea-table  before  her  loaded  with 
good  things;  then  small  tea-tables  are  placed  about  (I  al- 
ways have  ray  own  little  table  to  myself  near  the  sofii), 
and  the  lively  little  negro  boy,  Sam  (Mrs.  W.  H.'s  great 
favorite),  carries  round  the  refreshments.  Then  come  in, 
almost  always,  three  or  four  young  lads,  sons  of  neighbor- 
ing friends  of  the  family,  and  a  couple  of  young  %vt\%  ^VofCK 
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niiii  iliu  >'i>uii^  people  dance  gayly  anil  gracetnlly  to  tha 
piano,  ill  all  ^litiiplicity  and  good  faith.  The  ohildren  of 
tho  house  arc  amiable  with  one  another ;  they  are  veiy 
fund  of  ouo  another,  and  dance  tj^gether  aa  ve  need  to  do 
in  Uio  cveuinga  at  homo.  But  they  are  happier  than  ire 
were.  I  generally  play  an  hour  for  them,  either  waltzes 
or  qundrillcd.  Strangers,  in  the  mean  time,  oall  and  take 
thnir  leave. 

Later,  people  go  out  on  the  piazza,  where  they  walk 
about,  or  sit  and  talk ;  but  I  prefer  rather  quietly  to  enjoy 
the  fragrant,  night  air,  and  to  glance  through  the  open 
doors  into  tho  room  whore  the  handsome  children  are 
skipping  about  in  the  joy  of  youth,  Sarah  always  ideally 
lovely  and  graceful,  and — without  knowing  it. 

Mr.  J\I,,  the  brother  of  Urs.  W.  H.,  and  the  gentleman 
who  came  to  fetch  me  the  first  morning,  is  a  guest  here 
every  evening ;  he  is  a  man  of  great  convenational  pow- 
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reoeive  an  invitation  to  his  hooae  near  Georgetown,  a 
day's  journey  from  this  place.  I  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Downing  far  this.*  I  shall  spend  there  a  £bw  days,  and 
return  hither,  whence  I  shall  go  to  Georgia.  I  most 
make  good  use  of  the  time,  because  early  in  May  the  heat 
becomes  great  in  the  South,  and  then  dl  the  planters  re- 
moTC  firom  their  plantations  to  avoid  the  dangerous  fevers 
which  then  prevail.  During  the  summer  months,  it  is 
said  that  a  night  spent  on  one  of  the  rice-plantations 
would  be  certain  death  to  a  white  man.  The  negroes,  on 
the  contrary,  suffer  little  or  nothing  from  the  climate. 

I  am  now  making  a  sketch,  from  an  oil  painting,  of 
the  portrait  of  a  great  Indian  chief,  by  name  Oscbnehola, 
who,  at  the  head  of  the  Seminole  tribe,  fought  bravely 
against  the  Americans  in  Florida,  who  wished  to  drive 
the  Indians  thence  and  send  them  westward  Ax)  Arkansas. 
The  country  in  the  sontliem  parts,  which  was  possessed 
by  the  laribes  of  the  Seminole  and  Creek  Indians,  and 
where  they  were  continually  an  annoyance  to  white  jset- 
tlers,  produces  as  its  more  general  wood  a  tree  which  is 
called  light-wood,  from  the  gumminess  of  its  timber, 
which  quickly  kindles  and  bums  with  a  bright  flame.  It 
is  not  of  a  large  size,  and  is  easy  to  fell.  The  Arkansas, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  produces  for  the 
most  part  oak  forests,  bounded  by  tbe  wild  steppe-land 
(Nebraska,  the  principal  resort  of  Uie  Indians  at  this  time 
in  North  America),  and  has  a  severe  climate. 

Osconehola,  therefore,  replied  to  the  message  and  the 
threat  which  was  sent  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  in  these  words : 

^^  My  people  are  accustomed  to  the  warm  air  of  Florida, 
to  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  which  abound  in  fish ;  to  the 
light-wood,  which  is  easy  to  fell,  and  which  bums  easily. 
They  can  not  Kve  in  that  cold  country  where  only  the 
oak«tree  grows.  The  people  can  not  foil  the  large  trees; 
they  will  perish  there  for  want  of  the  light- wood  I" 
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Anil  ^vholl  at  lu^t  the  choice  waa  given  him,  either  open 
war  with  the  United  States,  or  that  he  shouhl  sign  the 
contract  which  banishod  himself  and  his  pec^le  fmn 
Florida,  ho  strock  his  apear  throngh  it,  and  said, 

"  I  defy  thc'iii  to  conquer  va  within  five  yean !" 

And  tho  war  between  the  Florida  Indians  and  the  army 
of  tho  United  States  continned  five  years ;  mnoh  blood 
was  iihcd  un  both  aides,  and  still  were  the  Indians  in  pos- 
8ey.-<ii>n  of  tho  nuuntry,  and  would  perhaps  have  been  n 
st'iW,  hnd  not  Osronehola  been  taken  captive  through  per- 
tidy  and  deceit.  When  under  tlie  protection  of  the  whits 
ling,  hu  caiiin  to  have  a  talk  with  the  Spanish  general, 
Hurnandi-z.  The  treachery  was,  indeed,  the  Spaniards'; 
but  still,  it  a))|)uars  that  the  American  ofHoers  were  nei- 
tlicr  i>;n(iraiit  of  it,  nor  yet  averse  to  it, 

Osconeholn  was  taken  as  prisoner,  first  to  St.  Augastin, 
then  to  ('lifirlo^fton,  and  to  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's 
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Two  of  his  wives— one  young  and  handsome,  fhe  other 
old  and  agly-«-aooompanied  him  into  oaptivity.  The  old 
one  waited  on  and  tended  him,  and  he  seemed  to  love  her 
most.  He  was  always  oocnpied  by  bnt  one  thonght — the 
certain  rain  of  his  people  in  that  oold  land  where  there 
was  no  light -wood.  Imbittered  and  silent,  he  wasted 
away  by  degrees,  and  died  one  month  after  his  arrival  at 
Fort  Moultrie-— died  because  he  could  not  live.  The  light- 
wood  in  his  life  was  consumed.  A  weeping  willow  droops 
over  the  white  marble  stone  which  covers  his  grave  out- 
side the  wall  of  the  fortress,  by  the  sea-shore. 

It  is  a  few  years  since  he  died,  and  his  life,  combat, 
and  death  are  an  abbreviated  history  of  the  fate  of  his 
nation  in  this  part  of  the  world.  For  this  reason,  and  also 
fat  the  sake  of  the  expression  of  his  handsome  counte- 
nance, have  I  wished  to  make  a  sketch  of  his  portrait,  so 
that  you  may  see  it.  I  have  heard  him  spoken  of  here 
by  many  persons.  Otherwise,  I  have  not  just  now  a  weak- 
ness for  the  Indians,  notwithstanding  their  stern  virtues 
and  beautiful  characters,  and  the  splendor  with  which  nov- 
elists have  loved  to  surround  them.  They  are  extremely 
omel  in  their  wars  between  the  different  tribes,  and  they 
are  usually  severe  to  the  women,  whom  they  treat  as 
beasts  of  burden,  and  not  as  equals. 

Ca$a  Bianco,  April  16th.  I  now  write  to  you,  my 
sweet  child,  from  a  hermitage  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
River  Pedee.  It  is  a  solitary,  quiet  abode ;  so  solitary  and 
quiet,  that  it  almost  astonishes  me  to  find  such  an  one  in 
this  lively,  active  part  of  the  world,  and  among  those  com- 
pany-loving people. 

A  fine  old  couple,  Mr.  Poinsett  and  his  lady,  who  re- 
mind me  of  Philemon  and  Baucis,  live  here  quite  alone, 
in  ihe  midst  of  negro  slaves,  rice  plantations,  and  wild, 
sandy  forest  land.  There  is  not  a  single  white  servant  in 
the  house.  The  overseer  of  the  slaves,  who  always  lives 
near  the  slave  hamlet,  is  the  only  white  peTBOulY\av^  ^^n«ii 
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out  uf  th<^  hdiiso.  Nuvorthole^ta,  tho  old  oouple  aeen\  to  me 
to  live  as  i^afcly  q^  \te  do  at  our  Aersta,  and  to  be  eboat 
a.1  littlu  car<<l'itl  iif  fastening  the  hoiue^oor  at  oight.  The 
liou.sc  is  an  old  one  (N.B.,  for  this  young  oountr}-),  with 
antique  fu^nitu^<^  and  rooms  testifying  of  good  old-fash- 
iorinl  aristoiTHtii!  taste  and  comfort. 

Round  thu  liouKt!  is  a  park  or  garden,  rich  ia  the  most 
iH-atitiful  lrci\-<,  .shrulii),  and  plants  of  the  country,  phinted 
\iy  Mr,  I'oiiisuit  himself,  aoconliniL;  to  Mr,  Dow-ning'a  ad- 
vice, and,  as  under  thu  i<nuw-L-overod  roof  at  Concord,  had 
I  thii  pleasure  of  hearing  tho  words,  "Mr.  Downing  has 
done  iiiueh  for  thid  country,"  mt  universal  ia  tho  inlluenco 
of  Ht.  iHnvniiii;  here  in  the  improvement  of  taste,  and  the 
awakeniti<;  u  ^en^o  of  thu  beautiful,  as  regards  buildings, 
the  cultivation  of  gardeii.s,  and  the  laying  out  of  pubLo 
grounils. 

North  Aiiii'rim  has  also  this  poeuliarity,  that  all  kinds 
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every  momiiig  after  breakfast  come  little  gray  sparrows 
and  the  briUiant  cardinal-birds  (so  called  from  the  splen- 
dor of  their  plumage),  qaite  familiarly,  and  pick  up  the 
rice-grains  which  she  scatters  for  them  in  the  piazza  be- 
fore the  door.  On  the  quiet  little  River  Pedee  glides  first 
one  and  then  another  canoe,  paddled  by  negroes,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  steam-boats  which  now  and  then  swing  their 
tails  of  smoke  over  the  River  Wackamow,  beyond  the  Pe- 
dee and  by  the  sailing  vessels  which  one  sees  on  their  way 
down  to  Cuba  or  China,  that  one  observes  that  here  also 
one  lives  in  this  trading  and  trafficking  world. 

Mr.  Poinsett  is  a  French  gentilhomme  in  his  whole  ex- 
terior and  demeanor  (he  is  of  a  French  &mily),  and  unites 
the  refinement  and  natural  courtesy  of  the  Frenchman, 
with  the  truthful  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  which 
I  so  much  like  in  the  true  American,  the  man  of  the  New 
World.  That  fine  figure  is  still  slender  and  agile,  although 
he  suffers  from  asthma.  He  has  seen  much  and  been 
among  much,  and  is  an  extremely  agreeable  person  to  con- 
verse with,  in  particular  as  relates  to  the  internal  political 
relationship  of  the  United  States,  which  he  has  assisted 
in  fanning,  and  the  spirit  and  intention  of  which  he  thor- 
oughly understands,  while  he  has  a  warm  compatriot 
heart  I  have,  in  a  couple  of  conversations  with  him  in 
the  evening  after  tea,  learned  more  of  these  relationships, 
and  those  of  the  individual  states  to  their  common  govern- 
ment, than  I  could  have  learned  from  books,  because  I  ac- 
quire this  knowledge  in  a  living  manner  from  the  saga- 
cious old  statesman ;  I  can  ask  questions,  make  objections, 
and  have  them  at  once  replied  to.  He  is  the  first  man 
that  I  have  met  with  in  the  South,  with  one  exception, 
who  speaks  of  slavery  in  a  really  candid  and  impartial 
spirit.  He  earnestly  desires  that  his  native  land  should 
free  itself  from  this  moral  obliquity,  and  he  has  faith  in 
its  doing  so;  but  he  sees  the  whole  thing  at  present  in« 
volved  in  so  many  ways,  and  the  difficulties  aitendvag  ^ti>) 
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ohange  so  great,  that  he  leaves  the  questioa  to  be  solved 
by  the  future.  Ho  firmly  believes  in  the  onward  piogreu 
of  America,  but  lie  la  far  from  satisfied  with  many  things 
in  the  country,  and  especially  in  this  very  state.  He  is 
one  of  the  New  World's  wise  men,  who  more  and  more 
witlidraw  theiii^ielves  from  the  world,  looking  calmly  on 
from  his  hcrinitago,  and  apparently  happy  there  with  his 
excuUcnt  wife  and  his  rural  occupation. 

In  the  uiorning,  after  I  have  eaten,  with  a  good  relish, 
my  breakfast  of  rice,  and  egg,  and  cocoa,  I  help  Mrs.  Poin> 
uott  to  feed  the  birds,  and  am  delighted  that  the  beautiful 
dliowy  cardinal- birds  will  condescend  to  pick  up  my  rice- 
grains.  And  then,  if  I  rush  out  into  the  garden,  ready  to 
ombTaoo  the  air,  and  the  shrulM,  and  all  nature,  the  good 
old  lady  laughs  at  me  right  heartily.  Then  out  comes 
Mr.  I'oinselt,  begs  mo  to  notice  the  beautiful  Lamargue 
TOHii  which  Mr.  Downing  gave  him,  and  which  now  is  full 
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and  generally  with  two  or  three  trees  about  it  The 
houses  are  neat  and  clean,  and  such  a  village,  with  its 
peach-trees  in  blossom,  as  they  are  just  now,  presents  a 
pleasant  appearance.  The  weather  is  heavenly;  <<true 
Carolina  air,"  say  the  Carolina  people,  and  it  is  delicious. 

Yesterday — Sunday — ^there  was,  in  the  forenoon,  divine 
service  for  the  negroes  in  a  wagon*shed,  which  had  been 
emptied  for  that  purpose.  It  was  clean  and  airy,  and  the 
slaves  assembled  there,  well  dressed  and  well  behaved. 
The  sermon  and  the  jHreacher  (a  white  missionary)  were 
unusually  wooden.  But  I  was  astonished  at  the  people's 
quick  and  glad  reception  of  every  single  expression  of 
beauty  or  of  feeling.  Thus,  when  the  preacher  introduced 
the  words  from  Job,  '^  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord!"  there  was 
a  general  movement  among  the  people ;  the  words  were 
repeated;  many  exclaimed  Amen!  amen!  and  I  saw 
many  eyes  full  of  tears. 

In  the  evening  I  wandered  out  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
evening  and  to  look  about  me.  I  have  often  heard  it  said 
by  the  friends  of  slavery,  even  in  the  Northern  States,  as 
a  |HQDf  of  the  happiness  of  the  slaves,  that  they  dance 
and  sing  in  the  evening  on  the  plantations.  And  now,  I 
thought,  perhaps  I  may  chance  to  see  a  dance.  I  reached 
the  slave  village.  The  little  white  houses,  overshadowed 
by  the  pink  blossoming  trees,  with  their  little  plot  of  gar- 
den-ground, looked  charmingly ;  the  little  fat,  black  chil- 
dren leaped  about,  eating  a  large  yellow  root,  the  sweet 
potatoe,  laughing  if  one  only  looked  at  them,  and  espe- 
cially inclined  to  shake  hands.  But  in  the  village  itself 
every  thing  was  very  still  and  quiet.  A  few  negro  men 
and  women  were  standing  about,  and  they  looked  kind 
and  well  to  do.  I  heard  in  one  house  a  sound  as  of  pray- 
er and  zealous  exhortation.  I  entered,  and  saw  an  assem- 
blage of  negroes,  principally  women,  who  were  much  ed- 
ified and  affected  in  listening  to  a  negro  who  waa  igit^A.^* 
Vol.  L— N 
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ing  ti.)  them  witli  great  fervor  and  gnat  gestioalatioii, 
lliumiiing  on  tlit;  table  with  his  olinched  fiats.  The  ram 
and  substance  of  hi^  oermon  van  thu :  "  Let  ng  do  aa 
(Jhriut  hai)  commaDded  qs  ;  let  lu  do  aa  he  wiahes,  let  ua 
lovo  one  another.  Then  he  irill  come  to  ns  on  our  aiok- 
beds,  on  our  dcath-bedd,  and  he  will  make  aa  free,  and  we 
Mball  come  to  him  and  sit  ^ith  him  in  glory  1" 

Tho  ili^coiirso,  apito  of  ita  exonerated  pathos  and  its 
circumlocution,  could  not  have  been  better  in  its  aim  and 
in  its  application ;  and  it  delighted  me  to  hear  the  doo- 
trino  of  spirituiil  freedom  promulgated  by  a  slave  among 
mI&vcs.  1  have  since  heard  that  the  Methodist  missiona- 
ries, who  are  the  most  influential  and  effective  teaohen 
and  preachera  among  the  negroes,  are  very  angry  witi 
them  for  their  lovo  of  dancing  and  music,  and  declare  them 
to  be  sinful.  And  whenever  the  negroes  become  Christian, 
they  give  up  dancing,  have  preaching  meetings  instead. 
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^^  At  what  time  do  you.  get  up  in  the  momingP 

"  Before  emiurifle." 

^^  "When  do  yon  leave  off  in  the  evening  ?" 

^^  When  the  son  setss — ^when  it  is  dark." 

^^  Bat  when  do  you  get  time  to  look  after  your  gardens  ?" 

'^  We  most  do  that  on  Bandays  or  at  night,  for  when 
we  oome  home  we  are  so  tired  that  we  ooold  dvop  down." 

'^  How  do  you  get  your  dinners  ?" 

^'  We  have  no  dinner !  It  is  all  we  can  do  if,  while  we 
are  working,  we  can  throw  a  bit  of  bread  or  some  com 
into  us." 

*^  But,  my  friend,"  said  I,  now  a  little  mistrustful,  ^*  your 
i^pearance  contradicts  what  you  say ;  for  you  look  in  very 
good  condition,  and  quite  brisk." 

'*  We  endeavor  to  keep  ourselves  up  as  well  as  we  can," 
replied  the  man  by  the  tree ;  ''  what  can  we  do  unless  we 
keep  up  a  good  heart.  If  we  were  to  let  it  droop,  we 
should  die !" 

The  others  responded  to  the  song  of  lamentation. 

I  bade  them  good-night  and  went  my  way,  suspecting 
that  all  was  not  true  in  the  slaves'  representation.  But 
still,  it  might  be  true ;  it  was  true,  if  not  here,  yet  in 
other  places  and  under  wicked  masters ;  it  might  always 
be  true  in  an  institution  which  gives  such  irresponsible 
power  at  will ;  and  all  its  actual  and  possible  misery  pre- 
sented itself  to  me,  and  made  me  melancholy.  The  even- 
ing was  so  beautiful,  the  air  so  fragrant,  the  roses  were 
all  in  blossom ;  nature  seemed  to  be  arrayed  as  a  bride ; 
the  heaven  was  bright ;  the  new  moon,  with  the  old  moon 
in  her  arms,  was  bright  in  the  firmament,  and  the  stars 
came  out,  clear  and  brilliant.  The  glory  of  the  scene,  and 
that  poor,  black,  enslaved,  degraded  people — ^they  did  not 
at  all  agree  I     All  my  enjoyment  was  over. 

I  was  glad,  however,  to  have  a  man  like  Mr.  Poinsett 
to  talk  with.  And  to  him  I  confided,  in  the  evening,  my 
conversation  and  my  thoughts.      Mr.  Poinsett  tnA.mt(ivcv& 
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tlifit  tlin  slaved  have  told  me  faUefaooda.  "  One  osc  nm 
tr  beliuvc  what  thoy  say,"  said  he ;  adding,  "  that  Also  ii 
mm  of  the  evils  uf  slavery.  The  people  are  made  liars 
by  it.  Children  learn  from  their  parents  to  regard  the 
whib;  pco|)lc  with  fear,  and  to  deceive  them.  They  ars 
always  su^piciuua,  and  endeavor  by  their  complainings  to 
i;et  acme  •advantage.  But  you  may  be  sure  that  they 
havo  bt;en  iiiiposing  upon  you.  The  slaves  round  here 
have  a  certain  (quantity  of  work  set  them  for  the  day,  and 
at  thin  time  of  the  year  they  have  for  the  moat  part  fin- 
ished it  by  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Thers 
ia  commonly  kept  on  every  plantation  a  male  or  female 
cook,  who  prepares  the  daily  dinner  at  one  o'olook.  I 
have  one  hi  my  people,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
Mr. al»u  has  one  for  Ids  people.  It  can  not  be  other- 
wise And  I  am  certain  that  you  would  find  it  to  be  so 
if  yon  would  examine  into  the  atTair." 

DJiiBiitt  does  not  deny  but  that  abuse  and  mat- 
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jm^  ta  with  tis  one  sees  the  laborers'  noggins  and  bask- 
ets sisading  together  in  the  grass.  I  went  up,  lifted  the 
lid  of  0116}  acd  saw  that  the  vessel  oontained  warm,  steam- 
ing food,  which  smelled  very  good.  Some  of  them  were 
filled  with  brown  beans,  others  with  maiae-panoakes.  I 
now  saw  the  slayes  ooming  np  from  a  distance,  walking 
along  the  headland  of  the  field.  I  waited  till  they  came 
np,  and  then  asked  permissicm  to  taste  their  SmmI,  and  I 
most  confess-  that  I  have  seldom  tasted  better  or  more 
savory  viands.  The  brown  beans  were  like  oar  ^*  prin- 
cess beans,"  boiled  soft  with  meat,  and  seasoned  some- 
what too  highly  for  me.  Bat  it  ate  with  a  relish,  and  so 
did  the  maize-cakes  and  the  other  viands  also.  The  peo- 
ple seated  themselves  apon  the  grass-sward  and  ate,  scHne 
with  spoons,  others  with  splinters  of  wood,  eadb,  one  oat 
of  his  own  piggin,  as  these  vessels  are  called,  and  which 
contained  an  abnndant  portion.  They  seemed  contented, 
bnt  were  very  silent.  I  told  them  that  the  poor  working 
people  in  the  country  from  which  I  came  seldom  had  sach 
good  food  as  they  had  here.  I  was  not  come  there  to 
preach  rebellion  among  the  slaves,  and  the  malady  which 
I  could  not  cure  I  would  alleviate  if  it  was  in  my  power. 
Besides  which,*  what  I  said  was  quite  true.  But  I  did 
not  tell  them  that  which  was  also  true,  that  I  would  rath- 
er live  on  bread  and  water  than  livis  as  a  slave. 

On  my  homeward  way  I  saw  an  old  negro,  very  well 
dressed,  who  was  standing  fishing  in  a  little  stream.  He 
bebnged  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  but  had  been  by  him  liberated 
from  all  kind  of  work  in  consequence  of  his  age.  From 
this  sensible  old  man  I  heard  various  things  which  also 
pleased  me.  I  saw  in  two  other  places  likewise  the  peo- 
ple at  their  meals,  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  saw  that 
here  too  the  food  was  good  and  abundant. 

I  passed  by  my  negroes  of  the  peach-tree  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  saw  them  coming  home  with  a  crowd  of 
others  at  about  six  o'clock.     One  of  them  a^tBiTv^  qn^t  ^ 
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littJifo  when  ho  saw  me,  and,  grinDing  with  his  whita 
teeth,  asked  from  mo  half  a  dollar. 

April  20lh.  G^ood-day,  my  sweet  child!  I  have  just 
had  my  ;iecond  breakfaat,  at  twelve  o'olook,  of  bananas. 
I  am  beginning  to  like  thiii  fruit.  It  le  gentle  and  ^res* 
able,  and  hna  a  wlioleaome  effect,  as  well  as  the  mild  air 
here,  that  ia  to  nay,  when  it  is  mild.  Bnt  even  here  the 
cliinato  ia  very  changeable.  Yesterday  the  thermomoter 
fell  in  one  day  twenty-foar  degrees,  and  it  was  so  oold  that 
my  fingers  wore  utifTas  ioioles.  To-day,  again,  one  is  oov- 
orcd  with  persipiration,  even  when  one  sits  qaietly  in  the 
shade.  Wc  have  been  twice  at  great  dinners  with  plant- 
ers t<oine  miles  from  here,  but  I  am  so  annoyed  by  great 
dinners,  and  lunde  so  ill  by  the  things  I  eat,  that  I  hope, 
with  all  my  heart,  not  to  go  to  any  more.  Bnt  my  good 
hostess,  who  has  a  youthful  soul,  in  a  heavy  and  some- 
what lame  body,  heartily  enjoys  being  invited  ont. 
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In  one  slave  village,  near  a  great  house,  I  saw  remark- 
ably handsome  people,  and  living  in  good  honses.  Bat  I 
observed  that  the  glanoes  of  the  yonng  men  were  gloomy 
and  defiant,  with  no  expression  of  kindness  toward  their 
owners.  That  did  not  look  well.  On  oar  homeward  way 
we  drove  through  many  slave  villages.  It  was  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see  the  fire-light  fliokering  in  the  small  houses— 
for  each  family  has  its  own  house— and  to  see  the  negroes 
oome  so  early  from  their  day-labor.  This  district  consists 
of  a  sandy,  wood-oovered  soil.  The  wood  is  principally  a 
kind  of  yellowish  pine — ^the  yellow-pine,  or  light-wood, 
with  great  tufts  of  six-inch  long  leaves,  which  sometimes 
assume  the  likeness  of  the  palmetto.  It  is  horribly  monot- 
onous ;  bilt  splendid,  lofty  flowers,  lupines,  and  rose-red 
azaleas,  grow  among  the  trees  and  light  up  the  woods. 
It  was  late  and  dark  before  we  reached  home,  and  I  sat 
and  looked  at  the  lights  which  I  saw  flash  here  and  there 
near  the  road  or  in  the  wood,  but  which  vanished  as  we 
approached.  I  called  Mr.  Poinsett's  attention  to  them, 
and  he  said  that  they  must  be  fire-flies.  They  make  their 
appearance  about  this  time.  I  hope  to  make  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  shining  creatures. 

2l8t.  I  have  to-day  wandered  about  deliciously  in  wood 
and  field,  and,  in  so  doing,  came  to  a  river  called  the  Black 
River.  I  saw  slaves  at  work  not  far  off,  under  a  white 
overseer,  from  whom  I  requested  and  obtained  an  old  negro 
to  take  me  across  the  river.  The  good-humored  old  man 
was  more  free-spoken  and  clear-headed  in  his  conversation 
than  I  have  commonly  found  the  slaves  to  be ;  and  while 
he  rowed  me  in  a  little  canoe,  made  of  a  hollowed  tree 
stem,  he  talked  freely  about  the  owners  of  the  plantations 
that  lay  by  the  river.  Of  one  it  was,  "  Good  master ! 
blessed  master,  ma'am !"  of  another,  '<  Bad  master,  ma'am ! 
beats  his  servants.  Cuts  them  to  pieces,  ma'am !"  and 
so  on. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  I  came  to  a  plantation 
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wlicrc  I  niui  with  tho  owner  hinuielf.  who  waa  a  otergy- 
nian.  Ho  cunducted  me  through  the  slave  village,  and 
talked  tumc  about  the  happuioiia  of  the  negro  slaves,  which 
cunvinccd  mo  that  he  himself  was  a  slave  of  Mammon. 
Curtain  it  is  that  under  a  good  master  they  are  far  bem 
unhappy,  and  much  better  provided  for  than  the  poor  work- 
ing ponplc  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  But  under  a  wicked 
master  they  have  fallen  into  direful  and  hopeless  misery. 
yiiphista,  who  ace  determined  to  see  only  the  samiy  side 
of  the  picture,  deny  absolutely  that  such  are  ever  to  be 
found.  But  I  have  already  both  beard  and  seen  enough 
of  thom.  That  which  the  North  testi&es  against  the 
k<outh  I  will  nut  believe ;  but  that  which  the  South  testi- 
&CS  against  it^^clf  1  am  oompelled  to  believe.  Besides, 
tliG  bost  mn:jter  is  no  justiAoation  of  slavery,  for  the  beat 
inafit^r  dwa  stNincr  or  later,  and  his  slaves  are  then  sold  to 
tlie  liighust  biddor,  like  cattle.     The  slaves  out  in  the 
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and  country.  Here  and  there,  however,  one  sees  more  at- 
tention paid  to  the  house ;  a  little  ornament  about  it,  to- 
gether with  well-supplied  beds.  -  Every  house  has  a. pig- 
sty, in  whioh  there  is  generally  a  very  fat  pig ;  and  many 
hens  and  bhiokens  swarm  about  the  garden-plot,  in  whioh 
they  grow  Indian  com,  beans,  and  different  kinds  of  roots. 
These  little  plots,  however,  do  not  look  very  well  attended 
to.  The  slaves  sell  egga  and  chickens,  and  every  Christ- 
mas their  pig  also,  and  thus  obtain  a  little  money  to  buy 
treacle,  or  molasses  (of  which  they  are  very  fond),  biscuitsi 
and  other  eatables.  They  often  lay  up  money;  and  I 
have  heard  speak  of  slavis  who  possess  several  hundred 
dollars.  This  money  they  generally  place  out  to  interest 
in  the  hands  of  their  masters,  whom,  when  they  are  good, 
they  regard  as  their  best  friends,  and  who  really  are  so. 
All  the  slave  villi^es  which  I  saw  perfectly  resemble  each 
other,  only  that  some  of  the  houses  are  better,  and  others 
worse  kept.  The  slaves  are  under  the  management  of 
one  or  two  overseers,  appointed  by  the  master,  and  under 
these  there  is,  for  each  village,  a  driver,  who  wakes  the 
slaves  in  the  morning,  or  drives  them  to  work  when  they 
are  late.  The  driver  is  always  a  negro,  and  is  often  the 
most  cruel  and  the  most  seveiTe  man  in  the  whole  planta- 
tion ;  for  when  the  negro  is  unmerciful,  he  is  so  in  a  high 
degree,  and  he  is  the  worst  torment  of  the  negroes.  Free 
negroes  who  are  possessed  of  slaves— and  there  are  such— • 
are  commonly  the  worst  of  masters.  So,  at  least,  I  have 
been  told  by  trustworthy  persons. 

22d.  I  dreamed  last  night  so  livingly  of  you,  my  dar- 
ling Agatha,  and  was  delighted  to  see  how  brisk  and  well 
yon  looked ;  we  talked,  in  my  dream,  about  Harstrand, 
and  you  told  me  that  mamma  thought  of  accompanying 
you. thither.  Now  that  I  am  awake,  I  wonder  whether 
the  dream  was  a  soothsaying.  Mamma  is  always  accus- 
tomed to  approve  of  your  bathing  and  water-cure. 

Hy  life  passes  quietly,  as  quietly  as  the  little  river  be- 
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i;  I:-  my  ^^  Jiulow  :  Imt  it  U  welLfor  me.  I  have  not  paas- 
I'tl  n  ruliiiitr  tirriu  niace  I  have  been  in  thiii  country;  for, 
with  iliu  <'.\i:ui>ti<iii  of  a  iavr  occasional  visita  in  the  fore- 
n<M>u  from  ncighhort,  I  live  quite  alone  with  my  good,  old 
inarriud  pair.  Kvery  morning  there  is  laid  on  the  braak- 
fu^jt-tablti,  hcs'iiln  my  plate,  a  bouquet  of  delioionaly  fra- 
grant iluvvuri',  gtmerally  of  the  Feravian  Olea  fragrans 
(anil  any  thing  mure  delicious  I  do  not  know),  gathered 
by  Mr.  I'oinsett.  Every  evening  I  sit  with  him  and  Mn. 
Poinsett  alone,  rt^ad  and  talk  with  him,  or  tell  stories  for 
the  good  old  lady,  or  give  her  riddles  to  gneas,  whioh 
very  iim<;h  ainusea  her.  She  sits  by  the  fire  and  Mtea  a 
nap,  or  li^^tuna  to  what  Mr.  Poinsett  and  1  read  by  lamp- 
light at  tliii  tabic.  I  wished  to  make  him  a  little  acquaint 
cil  witli  my  frii^nds  the  Tran^jcndentalists  and  Idealists 
of  the  North,  nnd  I  have  read  to  him  ))ortions  of  Emerson's 
lili<say».  iiut  they  shoot  over  the  head  of  the  old  states- 
;  he  says  it  ia  all  "  unpraotical,"  and  he  often  oriti- 
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life  8%ewM  to  have  been  a  warfare  in  the  aervioe  pt  ambi- 
tion, and  his  death  (for  he  is  jast  dead,  daring  the  sitting 
of  Congress  at  Washington)  the  result  of  this  warfare  in 
hb  breast,  owing  to  the  political  feuds  in  which  he  perpe- 
toally  lived. 

It  is  Tery  eharming  to  see  my  two  old  friends  together 
in  every-Klay  lift.  They  are  heartily  attached  to  each 
other.  One  standing  quarrel  they  have  about  a  horrible 
dd  straw  bonnet  of  Mrs.  Poinsett's,  which  looks  like  an 
ancient  up-turned  boat,  and  which  Mr.  Poinsett  can  not 
bear  the  sight  of,  and  which  he  threatens  to  make  an  end 
of,  to  burn,  every  time  he  sets  eyes  on  it,  but  which  she 
obstinately  will  keep,  and  which  she  defends  with  terror 
whenever  he  makes  any  hostile  demonstration  against  it. 
Bat  it  is  altogether  a  love-squabble,  and  as  it  has  now 
lasted  for  ten  years,  I  suppose  it  will  last  on  to  the  days 
of  their  death.  They  have  both  of  them  a  cough  which 
ihey  call  '<  constitutional,'^  and  I  also  cough  a  little  now 
and  then,  as  I  have  always  done ;  we  have  now  three 
oonstitational  coughs.  I  contemplate  this  good  feeling 
between  my  old  couple  with  delight,  and  see  how  true 
love  can  bloom  in  and  beautify  old  age.  There  are  at- 
tentions, pleasing  little  acts  of  forethought  or  compliance, 
which  are  worth  many  kisses,  and  have  certainly  a  great- 
er charm  than  these  as  proo&  of  love. 

I  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon  in  the  garden, 
among  the  flowers,  birds,  and  butterflies,  all  splei^did  and 
strangers  to  me,  and  which  salute  me  here  as  anonymous 
beaqty.  During  these  hours  spent  amid  this  new  and 
beautiful  nature,  thoughts  visit  me  which  give  me  great 
joy,  and  which  in  every  way  are  a  great  comfort  to  me. 
I  will  explain:  I  have  for  some  time  felt, as  if  I  could 
scarcely  bear  to  read,  nor  yet  to  write  any  thing  wfaioh  re- 
quired the  least  exertion  of  mind,  as  it  produces  in  me  a 
degree  of  nervous  suffering  which  is  indescribable,  and  the 
effect  of  which  remained  long  afterward.     I  have,  there- 
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i-irc,  abuDst  given  up  the  hope  of  studying,  iuiii  oi  making 
myself  much  aoquaiuted  with  books  <luriiig  my  residence 
in  this  country.  Thid  liaa  been  painful  to  me,  and  I  have 
long  striven  against  it,  because  study  has  always  been  ray 
greatest  pleasure,  and  now  more  than  ever  was  it  00063- 
sary  for  lae  to  be  able  to  devour  books,  so  that  I  might  be 
somewhat  at  home  in  the  life  and  literature  of  this  ooun- 
try.  Here,  however,  during  these  beautiful  early  morn- 
ing:),  in  this  beautiful,  fragrant,  siteut  world  of  trees  and 
flowers,  there  has  arisen  within  me  a  clearness,  a  cer- 
tainty, something  like  the  inner  Ug^it  of  the  Quakers, 
which  tells  me  that  it  is  best  for  ine  now  to  lay  aside 
books,  and  altogether  to  yield  myself  up  to  live  in  that 
living  life,  to  live  free  from  care  for  the  moment,  and  to 
take  and  accept  that  which  the  hour  and  the  ocoasicxi  pra- 
aent,  without  troubling  myself  with  many  plans  or  mnch 
thought  I  must  let  things  come  to  me  as  they  may  come, 
and  determine  for  me  as  they  will  determine.  A  oonvio- 
tion  has  oome  to  my  mind  that  a  higher  guidance  attends 
me,  and  that  it  will  direct  every  thing  for  the  best ;  that 
I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  yield  myself  up  to  its  inspita- 
tion,  80  long  as  I  keep  my  eye  firmly  directed  to  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem  which  led  me  hither — and  I  can  not  turn 
my  eye  from  that — the  desire  to  find  the  truth.  Thus 
shall  I  find  the  child  of  God! 

Therefore,  in  God's  name,  farewell  to  books,  to  the  old 
friends  ^d  pasture-grounds.  I  press  forward  toward  that 
which  is  before  me,  and  confide  in  the  fatherly  gnidanoe 
of  Qi>d.  A  something  infinitely  delightftil  and  elevating 
has  taken  possession  of  my  soul  with  these  thoughts,  and ' 
filled  my  heart  with  joy.  Weak,  I  yet  know  myself  to  be 
fbong ;  bound  down  to  the  earth,  I  yet  know  that  I  have 
wiogsf  I  am  merely  a  child,  and  yet  I  can  overoome  the 
world. 

And  thus  I  go  forth  and  converse  with  the  flowers,  and 
listea  to  the  bird.<<  and  t^  the  whispering  of  the  ^eat  live- 
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oak.  Oaks  like  these,  with  their  long,  depending  trails 
of  moss,  most  have  inspired  the  oraole  of  Dodona. 

The  blackbirds^  which  build  in  them  in  great  numbers, 
are  about  the  size  of  our  jackdaw,  and  have  on  each  side 
tfaeir  necks,  below  the  head,  a  fine  yellow  ruff,  like  a  half- 
round  fhll.  The  mocking-birds  are  gray,  about  as  large 
as  our  Swedish  nightingale,  and  their  song  is  very  intri- 
cate, and  often  really  charming ;  but  it  wants  the  strong 
inspiration  of  the  European  nightingale  and  lark.  It  is 
as  if  the  bird  sang  from  memory ;  sang  reminiscences,  and 
imitated  a  number  of  sounds  of  other  birds,  and  even  an- 
imals. There  are,  however,  in  its  song  beautiful,  pecul- 
iar tones,  resembling  those  both  of  the  thrush  and  the 
nightingale.  People  say  that  these  birds  dance  minuets 
with  each  other.  I,  too,  have  seen  them  here  figuring  to- 
ward one  another,  tripping  quite  in  a  minuet  fashion.  I 
suppose  this  is  their  way  of  wooing.  It  is  remarkable 
that  people  never  succeed  in  rearing  in  cages  the  young 
of  these  birds  which  have  been  taken  from  the  nest;  they 
always  die  shortly  after  their  captivity.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  mothers  come  to  them  and  give  them  poison. 
The  full-grown  birds  in  the  country  thrive  very  well  and 
sing  in  cages. 

I  am  sometimes  interrupted  in  my  forenoon  musings  by 
a  merry  negro  girl,  servant  in  the  house,  who  says,  ^'Mis- 
sis has  sent  me  to  hunt  you,"  and  it  is  for  me  to  come  in 
to  my  luncheon.  If  I  am  writing,  I  remain  in  my  own 
room,  and  then,  generally  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  good  old 
lady  herself  comes  up  to  me  with  bananas  and  a  glass  of 
mUk.  In  the  afternoon  I  generally  go  on  some  expedi- 
tion of  discovery.  When  I  am  returning  home  in  the  twi- 
light, I  often  see  my  old  folks  coming  to  meet  me,  she 
walking  with  a  crutch  and  supported  by  his  arm. 

24tth.  Last  evening  I  had  an  old  negro  to  row  me  in  a 
little  canoe  down  the  Waohamon  River,  spite  of  Mr.  Poin- 
sett's remonstrances,  who  fancied  that  no  good  woxild  qocopi 
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of  it.  The  luoon  rose  and  shone  brightly  on  the  river  and 
its  banks,  over  whioh  bung  various  trece  and  plaoU  in 
flower  with  wluch  I  waa  unauquainted.  The  negro,  a 
kind  old  man,  paddled  the  boat  onward,  and  wherever  1 
a»w  an  enticing  tiower,  thither  we  paddled  and  gathered 
it.  Tims  went  we  on  for  about  two  houra  in  that  dear 
moonlight,  and  every  thing  was  as  solitary  and  silent  on 
the  river  and  on  ita  banks  aa  iu  a  desert. 

There  had,  however,  been  this  day  a  great  wedding  on 
^e  banks  of  the  Wachamon,  and  all  the  neighbon  had 
been  invited  ;  but  either  my  host  and  hostetis  did  not  be* 
long  to  their  circle  of  actjuaintanoe  or  the  fame  of  my 
abolitionist  views  had  prevented  us  being  invited.  Teiy 
good!  for  though  I  love  to  see  brides  and  weddings,  ysti 
love  quietness  now  bettor  than  all. 

Uy  good  host  and  hostess  were  glad  to  see  me  retam 
Irom  my  rivei  excursion,  and  ICr.  Poinsett  told  me  the 
names  of  the  flowers  which  I  had  gathered.  One  of  these 
waa  the  MagTvdia  glauca,  a  white  flower  aomethiog  like 
oar  white  water-lily :  this  grows  on  a  smaller  tree,  with 
gray-greeo  leaves.  The  celebrated,  splendid  flower  of  U» 
South,  the  Magnolia  grandtfioroy  does  not  blossom  till 
the  end  of  Hay. 

I  aball  in  a  few  days  leave  this  place  and  retusn  to 
Charleston.  Uy  kind  entertaineia  wbh  me  to  remain  yet 
longer,  but  I  greatly  desire  to  reach  Savannah  before  the 
.  heat  becomes  too  great,  and  I  must  therefore  hasten.  I 
have  reoeived  much  kindness  here  and  much  benefltfrom 
Hr.  Poinsett's  conversation.  The  evenings  spent  alone 
with  my  good  old  friends  are  somewhat  tedious.  One  can 
not  be  always  talking  American  politios,  and  the  old  states- 
man takes  an  interest  in  nothing  else,  nor  can  one  always 
have  stories  and  riddles  at  hand  to  amuse  the  old  lady, 
who  sits  dozing  by  the  Are,  and  sometimes  persuades  hei 
husband  to  do  the  same,  sitting  opposite,  while  I  amose 
myself  oa  well  as  I  can,  which  is  not  very  well,  as  I  am 
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not  able  to  read,  and  as  there  ia  no  piano,  and  it  is  then 
too  late  to  go  out  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  be  going.  I  now 
know  how  life  looks  in  the  plantations,  know  how  the  ne- 
gro slaves  live,  and  how  rioe  and  Indian  00m  are  planted. 

Charleston^  April  26th.  Again,  my  sweet  child,  am  I  in 
my  good,  excellent  home  with  Mrs.  W.  H. 

The  sea  voyage  between  Greorgetown  and  Charleston 
was  cheerless  and  cold,  but  now  we  have  the  full  heat  of 
the  dog-days.  I  spent  the  last  evening  with  my  good  old 
couple  in  mending  their  old  gloves— -of  course  by  my  ovm 
wish— -while  Philemon  and  Baucis  sat,  each  in  their  arm- 
cdiair,  by  the  fire  and  slept.  They  are  aged  and  infirm, 
and  have  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  rest  and 
life  of  the  child  are  their  highest  happiness.  The  next 
morning  I  set  off,  accompanied  by  the  courteous  old  states- 
man as  fjEir  as  Greorgetown,  and  spite  of  good  Mrs.  Poin- 
sett's troubled  looks,  who  saw  threatening  clouds  which 
would  drown  us.  We,  however,  arrived  quite  safely,  while 
flia  morning  freshness,  and  the  drive  through  that  wild  dis- 
trict, and  through  forests  brilliant  with  the  beautiful  flow- 
ery azaleas,  was  delightful  and  refreshing.  At  George- 
town, a  little  town  where  the  number  of  geese  seemed  to 
me  the  most  remarkable  feature,  I  parted  from  my  kind 
companion  with  the  promise  of  a  second  visit 

On  my  arrival  at  Charleston  in  the  evening,  I  was  met 
by  Hr.  H.  with  the  carriage.  When  we  reached  Mrs.  W. 
H.'s  house,  the  young  people  were  dancing  to  the  piano 
in  the  brilliant  drawing-room ;  Mr.  M.  and  I  danced  in, 
arm  in  arm,  among  them,  amid  great  jubilation;  and  I 
found  myself  here  almost  as  if  in  my  own  home.  Certain 
it  is  that  this  home  has  more  the  impression  of  our  Scan- 
dinavian homes  (N.B.,  when  they  are  good  and  happy) 
than  any  home  1  have  yet  seen  or  heard  of  in  this  country. 
The  domestic  life,  the  dancing,  the  music,  and  the  evening 
games  are  altogether  in  the  Swedish  style. 

I  was  yesterday  present  at  the  funeral  procession  ol  Wua^ 
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statesman  and  senator  of  Carolina,  Calhoun,  whose  bodj 
passed  through  Charleston.  Tho  procession  was  said  to 
consist  of  above  three  thousand  pertioDS ;  and  it  seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  interminable.  The  hearse  was  magnificent, 
and  ao  lofty  from  a  large  catafalco  that  it  seemed  to  threaten 
all  gates  made  by  human  hands. 

Many  regiments  paraded  in  splendid  unifonns,  and  a 
great  number  of  banners  with  aymbolio  figures  and  in- 
fioriptioDH  were  borne  aloft ;  it  was  very  splendid,  and  all 
went  on  well.  All  parties  seem  to  have  united  with  real 
devotion  and  admiration  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  th« 
deceased,  and  his  death  is  deplored  in  tho  Southern  Stales 
as  the  greatest  misfortune.  He  has  sat  many  yeara  io 
Congress  as  the  most  powerful  advocate  of  slavery,  not 
merely  as  a  necessary  evil,  bnt  as  a  good,  both  for  tho 
alave  and  the  slave  owner,  and  has  been  a  great  chant* 
pion  for  the  rights  of  the  Southern  States.  Calhoun,  Clay, 
and  Webster  have  long  been  celebrated  as  a  trinmvirata 
of  great  statesmen,  the  greatest  in  all  the  land.  Calhoon 
was  the  great  man  of  the  Southern  States,  Clay  of  the 
Western  and  Middle  States,  Webster  of  the  States  of  New 
England,  although  there  is  great  opposition  in  the  New 
England  States  against  Webster,  particularly  among  the 
anti>slavery  party.  Each  of  these,  although  old,  has  been 
a  mighty  champion ;  at  the  seme  time  admired  and  feared, 
loved  and  heted.  There  yet  remain  two.  The  third  fell  oa 
the  scene  of  combat,  fighting  in  death,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
even  against  it. 

His  portrait  and  bust,  of  which  I  have  seen  many,  give 
me  the  impression  of  a  burning  vdoano.  The  hair  stands 
on  end,  the  deep-set  eyes  flash,  deep  furrows  plow  that 
keen,  thin  countenance.  It  is  impossible  from  this  exte- 
rior, whioh  seems  to  have  been  ravaged  by  siekness  and 
passion,  to  form  any  idea  of  the  fascinating  man  in  society, 
the  excellent  head  of  a  family,  with  manners  as  pure  at 
those  of  a  woman,  affectionate  to  all  his  relativQi,  a  good 
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,  tdiDOiit  adored  by  his  servants  and  slaves — is  a 
word,  the  amiable  human  being,  which  even  his  enemies 
aoknowledge  him  to  have  been. 

Political  ambition  and  party  spirit  seem  to  have  been 
his  demons,  and  to  have  hastened  his  death.  Clay,  in 
his  speech  on  Calhoon  in  the  Senate,  makea  some- gently 
wamiDg  allastons  to  this.  His  fight  for  slavery  was  "a 
political  bravado,"  said  a  clever  lady,  who  vras  not  one  of 
the  anti-slavery  party.  Fity  that  so  good  a  man  shoold 
live — and  have  died  for  so  wretched  a  thing  \ 

In  SoQth  Carolina,  the  idolatry  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded was  carried  to  the  extreme,  and  it  has  been  said, 
in  joke,  that "  when  Calbonn  took  snaff  tlie  whole  of  Car- 
6im&  sneezed."  Even  now  people  talk  and  write  abont 
him  as  if  he  had  been  a  divine  person. 

Daring  the  prooeaaion  a  whole  crowd  of  negroes  leaped 
abont  the  streets,  looking  qaite  entertained,  as  they  are  by 
any  pomp.  Some  one  told  me  that  he  heard  the  n^roes 
say,  ''  Calhoon  was  indeed  a  wicked  man,  for  he  wished 
that  we  might  remain  slaves." 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  we  had  strangers  at  home, 
and  games,  dancing,  and  music,  all  merry  and  gay.  After 
this,  we  walked  in  the  piazza,  in  the  warm  moonlight  air, 
till  midnight.  On  the  country  side  was  heard  the  song 
of  the  negroes  as  they  rowed  their  boats'  np  the  rive^  on 
fheir  retnm  from  the  city,  whither  diey  had  taken  their 
small  wares — eggs,  fowls,  and  vegetables — Cor  sale,  as  they 
do  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

When  this  letter  reaches  you,  yon  also  will  have  summer 
and  flowers,  my  sweet  Agatha,  and  God  be  praised  for  it 

To-morrow  I  set  off  for  Savannah,  and  thence  to  Macon, 
the  capital  of  Qeorgia,  then  to  Montpellier,  where  I  am  in- 
vited by  Elliott,  the  distinguished  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Chnrch  in  the  Southern  States,  to  be  present  at  the  annual 
examination  of  a  ladies'  seminary  which  is  under  his  care. 

Prom  Uiat  ptaoe  I  shall  write  more. 
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LETTER    IIY. 

Macon,  TineviDe.  May  7lh.  16B8l 
NaT,  I  did  not  go  to  Savannali  Uie  day  I  thought  at, 
bat  went^-oa  bd  exoarsion,  to  which  I  invite  yoa  to 
accompany  me,  but  without  telling  yoa  whither  we  ga 
We  drive  to  the  rail-roail,  wo  enter  one  of  the  carriages: 
Mrs.  W.  H.,  an  agreeable  young  man— I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  introducing  Mj.  K.  fa  yoa — and  myself ;  and  now 
you  will  accompany  us.  Away  wo  go,  through  forest 
and  field,  eighteen  milea  from  Charleston.  It  is  Isto  in 
the  afternoon  and  very  warm.  "Wo  stop ;  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  thick  wood.  There  ia  wood  on  all  sides,  and 
not  a  bou^e  to  be  seen.  We  aiigbt  from  the  oarriagee 
and  enter  a  fir-wood.  After  we  have  walked  for  an  bout 
fdoDg  unformed  paths,  the  wood  begins  to  be  very  ani- 
mated. It  swarms  with  people,  in  particular  with  blacks, 
as  far  as  we  can  see  among  the  lofty  tree-stoms.  In  tb* 
middle  of  the  wood  is  an  open  spaoe,  in  the  centre  of 
whiob  rises  a  great  long  roof,  supported  by  pillars,  and 
under  which  stand  benches  in  rows,  aifording  sufficient 
accommodation  for  four  or  five  thousand  peq>Ie.  In  the 
middle  of  this  tabernacle  is  a  lofty,  square  elevation,  and 
in  the  middle  of  this  a  sort  of  chair  or  pulpit.  AH  lound 
the  tabernacle,  for  ao  I  call  the  roofed-in  spaoe  supported 
on  pillars,  hundreds  of  tents,  and  booths  of  all  imaginable 
forms  and  colors,  are  pitched  and  ereoted  in  a  vast  cirole, 
and  are  seen  shining  out  white  in  the  wood  to  a  great 
distanoe,  and  every  where,  on  all  sides,  near  and  afar  off, 
may  be  seen  groups  of  people,  mostly  black,  busied  at 
small  fires,  roasting  and  boiling.  Children  are  running 
about  or  sitting  by  the  fires;  horses  stand  and  feed  be- 
side the  carriages  they  have  drawn  thither.  It  is  a  per? 
feet  camp,  with  all  the  varied  party-oolored  life  of  a  camp, 
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but  without  soldiers  and  arms.     Here  every  thing  looks 
peaceful  and  festive,  although  not  exactly  joyful. 

By  degrees  the  people  begin  to  assemble  within  the 
tabemaole,  the  white  people  on  one  side,  the  black  on  the 
other ;  the  black  being  considerably  more  numerous  than 
ilie  white.  The  weather  is  sultry ;  thunder-clouds  cover 
the  heavens,  and  it  begins  to  rain.  Not  a  veiy  agreeable 
prospect  for  the  night,  my  little  darling,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing for  it,'  we  must  pass  the  night  here  in  the  wild  wood. 
We  have  no  other  resource.  But  stop  ;  we  have  another 
resource.  That  excellent  young  Mr.  R.  employs  his  elo« 
qnenoe,  and  a  tent  is  opened  for  us,  and  we  are  received 
into  it  by  a  comfortable  bookseller's  family.  The  family 
are  red-hot  Methodists,  and  not  to  be  objected  to.     Here 

we  have  coffee  and  supper. 

After  this  meal  I  went  to  look  around  me,  and  was 

astonished  by  a  spectacle  which  I  never  shall  forget.  The 
night  was  dark  with  the  thunder-cloud,  as  well  as  with 
the  natural  darkness  of  night ;  but  the  rain  had  ceased, 
excepting  for  a  few  heavy  drops,  which  fell  here  and  there, 
and  the  whole  wood  stood  in  flames.  Upon  eight  fire- 
altars,  or  fire-hills,  as  they  are  called — a  sort  of  lofty  table 
raised  on  posts,  standing  around  the  tabernacle — ^burned, 
with  a  flickering  brilliance  of  flame,  large  billets  of  fire- 
wood, which  contains  a  great  deal  of  resin,  while  on  every 
side  in  the  wood,  far  away  in  its  most  remote  recesses, 
burned  larger  or  smaller  fires,  before  tents  or  in  other 
plapesy  and  lit  up  the  lofty  fir-tree  stems,  which  seemed 
like  columns  of  an  immense  natural  temple  consecrated 
to  fire.  The  vast  dome  above  was  dark,  and  the  air  was 
so  still  that  the  flames  rose  straight  upward,  and  oast  a 
wild  light,  as  of  a  strange  dawn  upon  the  fir-tree  tops  and 
the  black  clouds. 

Beneath  the  tabernacle  an  immense  crowd  was  assem- 
bled, certainly  from  three  to  four  thousand  persons  They 
aang  hymns — a  magnificent  choir !     Most  likely  the  sound 
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prooedddd  from  tlw  blaok  portion  of  the  assombly,  u  t 
□umber  waa  three  timoa  that  of  the  whites,  and  thtiir  Toimi 
are  naturally  beantiful  and  pare.  In  the  tower-like  pol- 
pit,  which  stood  id  the  middle  of  the  tabernacle,  were  fom 
preachers,  who,  during  the  intervals  between  the  hymns, 
addressed  the  peoplo  with  loud  voices,  calling  sinners  to 
conversion  and  amendment  of  life.  During  all  this,  the 
thunder  pealed,  and  fierce  lightning  flashed  -  throogh  the 
wood  like  angry  glances  of  some  mighty  invisible  eya 
We  entered  the  tabernaole,  and  took  our  seats  among  the 
assembly  on  the  aide  of  the  whites. 

llound  the  elevation,  in  the  middle  of  which  rose  the 
pulpit,  ran  a  sort  of  low  counter,  forming  a  wide  square. 
Within  this,  seated  on  benches  beloiv  the  pulpit,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  whites,  sat  the  l£ethodist  preachers,  for  the 
most  part  handsome  tall  figures,  with  broad,  grave  fore- 
heads ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  blacks  their  spiritual  lead- 
ers  and  exhortera,  many  among  whom  were  mnlattou, 
men  of  a  lofty,  noticeable,  and  energetic  exterior. 

The  lat«r  it  grew  in  the  night,  the  more  earnest  grew 
the  appeals;  the  hymns  short,  but  fervent,  as  the  flames 
of  the  light-wood  ascended,  like  them,  with  a  passionate 
ardor.  Again  and  again  they  arose  on  high,  like  melodi- 
ons,  burning  sighs  from  thousands  of  harmonioaa  voices. 
The  preachers  increase  in  the  fervor  of  their  zeal ;  two 
stand  with  their  faces  turned  toward  the  camp  of  the 
blacks,  two  toward  that  of  the  whites,  extending  their 
hands,  and  calling  on  the  sinners  to  come,  come,  all  .of 
them,  now  at  this  time,  at  this  moment,  which  is  perhaps 
the  last,  the  only  one  which  remains  to  them  in  which  to 
come  to  the  Savior,  to  escape  eternal  damnation !  Mid- 
night approaches,  the  (ires  burn  dimmer,  but  the  exalta- 
tion increases  and  becomes  universal.  The  singing  of 
bjrmns  mingles  with  the  invitations  of  the  preaohers,  and 
^e  exhortations  of  the  class-leaders  with  the  groans  and 
ories  of  the  assembly.     And  now,  from  among  the  white 
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people,  rise  np  young  girls  and  men,  and  go  and  throw 
titemselves,  as  if  overoome,  upon  the  low  ooanter.  These 
ure  met  on  the  other  side  by  the  ministers,  who  bend  down 
to  them,  receive  their  confessions,  encomrage  and  console 
ihem.  In  the  camp  of  the  blacks  is  heard  a  great  tmnalt 
and  a  loud  cry.  Men  roar  and  bawl  out ;  women  screech 
like  pigs  about  to  be  killed ;  many,  having  fall^  into 
oonvulsions,  leap  and  strike  about  them,  so  that  they  are 
obliged  to  be  held  down.  It  looks  here  and  there  like  a 
legular  fight ;  some  of  the  calmer  participants  laugh. 
Many  a  cry  of  angubh  may  be  heard,  but  you  distinguish 
no  words  excepting,  ^<  Oh,  I  am  a  sinner  !"  and  <^  Jesus ! 
Jesus!" 

During  all  this  tumult  the  singing  continues  loud  and 
beautiful,  and  the  thunder  joins  in  with  its  pealing  kettle- 
drum. 

While  this  spectacle  is  going  forward  in  the  black  camp 
we  observe  a  quieter  scene  among  the  whites.  Some  of 
the  forms  which  had  thrown  themselves  on  their  knees  at 
the  counter  have  removed  themselves,  but  others  are  still 
lying  there,  and  the  ministers  seem  in  vain  to  talk  or  to 
ting  to  them.  One  of  these,  a  young  girl,  is  lifted  up  by 
her  friends  and  found  to  be  '^  in  a  trance."  She  now  lies 
with  her  head  in  the  lap  of  a  woman  dressed  in  black, 
with  her  pretty  young  face  turned  upward,  rigid,  and  as 
it  appears,  totally  unconscious.  The  woman  dressed  in 
Uaoky  and  another,  also  in  the  same  colored  attire,  both 
with  beautiful,  though  sorrowful  countenances,  softly  fan 
the  young  girl  with  their  fans,  and  watch  her  with  serious 
looks,  while  ten  or  twehe  women — ^most  of  them  young — 
stand  around  her,  singing  softly  and  sweetly  a  hymn  of 
the  resurrection ;  all  watching  the  young  girl,  in  whom 
they  believe  that  something  great  is  now  taking  place.  It 
if  really  a  beautiful  scene  in  that  thunderous  night,  and 
by  the  light  of  the  fire-altars. 

After  we  had  contemplated  these  scenes,  oertaiuly  for 
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an  hoar,  and  the  atata  of  axaltatiun  began  to  abato,  ani] 
the  principal  glory  of  tbft  niglit  tfccined  to  be  over,  Mra. 
W.  i{.  and  myself  retired  to  the  tent  to  rest.  Thia  lay  at 
the  outHkirtN  of  the  white  camp,  and  from  a  feeling  of  en- 
rinsity  I  walked  some  distance  into  the  darker  portion  of 
the  wood.  Here  horrible  things  were  going  on,  not  amuD^ 
hnman  baings,  bnt  among  frogs  and  othtr  reptiles.  They 
also  aeemed  to  ba  holding  some  sort  of  a.  great  meeting, 
and  croaked  and  oroaked,  and  conghed  and  snorted,  and 
made  such  Wonderful  noises  and  blurts  of  extraordinary 
sound,  which  were  like  nothing  but  a  regular  oomedy. 
Never  before  did  I  hear  such  a  concert.  It  waa  like  a 
parody  of  the  scenes  we  had  just  witnessed. 

It  was  sultry  and  o|ipre:?^ive  in  the  tent.  Our  kind 
hostess  did  all  in  her  power  to  make  it  oomfortabla  for  w; 
and  Urs.  W.  H.  thought  merely  of  making  all  comfortable 
for  me,  taking  all  the  inooD7«nleiioe  to  bo^elf.  I  wold 
not  get  any  rest  in  the  tent,  and  tberafore  wished  st  leoat 
yet  onoe  more  to  take  a  look  at  the  oaitip  before  I  lay 
down  for  the  night. 

It  was  now  pe«t  midnight ;  the  weather  had  oleared,  BBd 
the  air  was  so  delicious  and  the  speotaole  so  beantifal, 
that  I  was  compelled  to  rettini  to  the  tent  to  teti  Iba- 
Howland,  who  at  onoe  resolved  to  come  out  with  me: 
The  altar-fires  now  bnrned  low,  and  the  smoke  hong  wltlK 
in  the  wood.  The  transparently  bright  and  blue  heaves 
stretched  above  the  camp.  The  mocm  roee  above  the  wood) 
and  the  planet  Jnpiter  stood  brilliantly  shining  jnat  iritt 
the  tabernacle.  The  singing  of  hymns  still  asoended, 
though  muoh  tower;  still  the  class-leaders  exh<xted;  still 
the  young  girl  slept  her  mysterious  sleep;  still  the  womra 
watched,  and  waited,  and  fanned  her,  in  their  attitt  of 
mDuming.  Some  oppressed  souls  still  lay  bowed  upon  the 
oonnter,  and  stilt  were  the  preachers  giving  consolation 
either  by  word  or  song.  By  degrees  the  people  assembled 
in  the  tabemaole  dispersed,  soattsred  themselves  thnnigfa 
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woods,  or  withdrew  to  their  tents.  Even  the  yonng 
iping  girl  awoke,  and  was  led  by  her  friends  away  from 

assembly.  Hr.  R.  had  now  joined  us,  and  aocompa- 
1  by  him  we  went  the  round  of  the  camp,  espeoially 
the  black  side.  And  here  all  the  tents  were  still  full 
«ligions  exaltation,  each  separate  tent  presenting  some 
r  phasis.  We  saw  in  one  a  zealous  convert,  male  or 
lale,  as  it  might  be,  who  with  violent  gesticulations 
«  vent  to  his  or  her  newly-awakened  feelings,  surround- 
by  devout  auditors;  in  another  we  saw  a  whole  crowd 
kUok  people  on  their  knees,  all  dressed  in  white,  strik* 

themselves  on  the  breast,  and  crying  out  and  talking 
h  the  greatest  pathos ;  in  a  third  women  were  dancing 
18  holy  dance"  for  one  of  the  newly-converted.  This 
Loing,  however,  having  been  forbidden  by  the  preachers, 
sed  immediately  on  our  entering  the  tent.  I  saw  mere- 
i  locking  movement  of  women,  who  held  each  other  by 

hand  in  a  circle,  singing  the  while.  In  a  fourth,  a 
g  of  the  spiritual  Canaan  was  being  sung  excellently. 
one  tent  we  saw  a  fat  negro  member  walking  about  by 
uelf  and  breathing  hard;  he  was  hoarse,  and,  sighing, 
eoDolaimed  to  himself,  <<  Oh!  I  wish  I  could  hollo!"  In 
16  tents  people  were  sitting  around  the  fires,*  and  here 
[ts  were  received,  greetings  were  made,  and  friendly, 
nfiil  talk  went  on,  while  every  where  prevailed  a  quiet, 
nest  state  of  feeling,  which  we  also  experienced  when- 
r  we  stopped  to  talk  with  the  people.     These  black  peo- 

have  a  something  warm  and  kind  about  them  which 
ke  much.  One  can  see  that  they  are  children  of  the 
rm  sun.  The  state  of  feeling  was  considerably  calmer 
tho  camp  of  the  whites.  One  saw  families  sitting  at 
ir  oovered  tables  eating  and  drinking. 
M  length  we  returned  to  our  tent,  where  I  lay  upon 

family  bed  with  our  good  hostess  and  her  thirteen- 
ur  old  daughter,  and  slept  indifferently ;  yet,  thanks  to 
Fie  small  white  globules  of  my  Downing  medicine,  I 
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ruatad  nevsrtbeleas,  anil  became  calm  in  tho  hot,  fovciisb 
night. 

At  sunriso  I  heard  something  which  reaembled  tha 
huramiDg  of  an  enormons  wasp  caught  in  a  spider's  web. 
It  was  an  alarm  which  gave  the  sign  for  the  general  rising. 
At  half  paat  five  I  waa  dreeseil  and  out.  The  hymns  of 
the  negroes,  which  had  continued  through  the  night,  wore 
Blill  to  be  heard  on  all  aides.  The  son  shone  powerfully 
— the  air  waa  oppreasive.  People  were  cooking  and  hav- 
ing breakfast  by  tlie  fires,  and  a  crowd  already  began  ti> 
a^iiemblfl  on  the  benches  under  the  tabernacle.  At  a&vea 
o'clock  the  morning  sermon  and  worship  commeooed.  I 
had  observed  that  the  preachers  avoided  exciting  the  peo- 
ple's feelings  too  much,  and  that  they  themselves  appeared 
without  emotion.  This  morning  their  diaoourses  appeared 
to  me  feeble,  and  especially  to  be  wanting  in  popular  elo- 
quence. They  preached  morality.  But  a  mere  moral 
sermon  should  not  be  preached  when  it  is  the  heart  that 
yon  wish  to  win ;  you  should  then  tell,  in  the  language 
of  the  heart,  the  miracle  of  spiritual  life.  It  waa,  thwe- 
fore,  a  real  refreshment  to  me  when  the  nnimpaaaioned 
and  well-fed  preachers  who  had  spoken  this  mining 
gave  place  to  an  elderly  man,  with  a  lively  and  somewhat 
humorons  expression  of  countenance,  who  from  oat  the 
throng  of  hearers  ascended  the  pulpit  and  began  to  speak 
to  the  people  in  quite  another  tone.  It  waa  familiar,  fnsk, 
cordial,  and  humorous ;  somewhat  in  tiie  manner  of  Father 
Taylor.  I  should  like  to  have  heard  him  addreaa  tfaeoa 
people,  but  then  I  am  afraid  the  negroes  would  have  been 
quite  beside  themselves ! 

The  new  pteaoher  said  that  he  was  a  stranger — ^he  was 
evidently  an  Englishman — and  that  it  was  a  mere  ohanoe 
which  brought  him  to  this  meeting.  "But  he  felt  com- 
pelled, he  said,  to  address  them  as  "  my  friends,"  and  to 
tell  thera  how  glad  he  had  been  to  witness  the  scenes  of 
ihe  preyeding  night  (he  addressetl  himself  especially  to  the 
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blaoks),  and  to  give  them  his  view  of  the  Gospel  of  G-od 
as  made  known  in  the  Bible,  and  of  what  the  Bible  teaches 
us  of  God.  "  Now  you  see,  my  friendd" — ^this  was  the 
style  of  his  discourse — "when  a^£Either  has  made  his  will, 
and  his  children  are  all  assembled  to  open  it,  and  learn 
from  it  what  are  the  latest  wishes  of  their  father,  they  do 
not  know  how  their  father  has  disposed  of  and  arranged 
his  property ;  and  many  of  them  think,  <  Perhaps  there  is 
nothing  for  me ;  perhaps  he  never  thought  of  me !'  Bat 
now,  when  they  open  the  will,  and  find  that  there  is  some- 
thing for  John,  and  something  for  Mary,  and  something 
fiir  Ben,  and  something  for  Betsy,  and  something  for  every 
one,  and  something  for  all,  and  that  altogether — every  in- 
dividual one  has  got  a  like  share  in  the  father's  property, 
and  that  he  thought  alike  tenderly  of  them  all — ^Uien  they 
see  that  he  loved  them  all  equally — ^that  he  wished  them 
all  equally  well ;  and  then,  my  friends,  if  we  were  these 
children,  and  if  we  all  of  us  had  obtained  this  inheritance 
in  the  father's  house,  should  we  not,  all  of  us,  love  this 
&{heT,  and  understand  his  love  for  us,  and  obey  his  com- 
mands ?" 
'  "  Yes !  yes !  Oh  yes !  Glory !  Glory !  Amen !"  shout- 
ed the  assembly,  with  beaming  glances  and  evident  de- 
light. 

The  speaker  continued  in  his  good-tempered,  naive 
manner,  and  described  to  them  the  happy  life  and  death 
of  a  pious  Christian,  a  true  child  of  God.  He  himself, 
the  speaker,  had  been  the  witness  of  such  a  man's  death, 
and  although  this  man  was  a  sailor,  without  superior 
education,  and  though  he  made  use  of  the  expressions 
which  belonged  to  his  calling,  yet  they  testified  of  so  clear 
a  spiritual  life,  that  even  now,  after  his  death,  they  might 
testify  of  it  before  this  assembly.  The  man  had  been 
long  ill  of  fever,  which  had  deprived  him  of  consciousness. 
He  appeared  to  be  dying,  and  his  relations  stood  round 
his  bed  believing  that  they  should  never  more  hear  his 
Vol.  I.— 0 
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voice,  and  waiting  merely  for  his  last  sigh,  for  he  lay  at 
if  in  a  sleep  of  death.  But  all  at  once  he  opened  hia 
eyes,  caised  his  bead,  and  cried,  in  a  strong,  joyfal  voice, 
"  Land  ahead  I"  After  that  his  head  sank  down,  snil 
they  thought  it  was  all  over  with  hiin.  But  again  he 
looked  up  and  cried,  "Turn,  and  let  go  the  anohor!'* 
Again  he  was  uilent,  and  they  believed  he  would  bo  w 
forever.  Yet  once  more,  however,  he  looked  up  brightly, 
and  said,  with  calm  assurance,  "All's  well !"  And  then 
he  was  at  peace. 

"Amen!  Araen!  Glory  and  gloryl"  cried  the  •ascm- 
bly,  and  never  did  I  see  such  an  expression  of  joy  and 
rapture  as  I  then  saw  beaming  from  the  countenanoea  of 
these  children  of  Africa :  the  class -leaders,  in  particular, 
were  regularly  beside  themaetvea ;  they  clapped  their 
hands,  laughed,  and  floods  of  light  strfiauied  from  their 
eyes.  Some  of  these  countcnnncej?  an;  impressed  upon 
my  memory  as  some  of  the  most  espresaive  and  the  fJMBt 
full  of  feeling  that  I  ever  saw.  Why  do  not  the  painteis 
of  the  New  World  avail  themselves  of  such  soeues  aad 
each  countenances  ?  The  deUght  occasioned  by  the  speak- 
er's narrative  would  hero  and  there  have  produced  oon- 
yulsions,  had  not  Mr.  Martin,  the  principal  preachn  of  the 
assembly,  indicated,  by  the  movements  of  his  hand  from 
his  pulpit,  its  disooutinuanoe,  aild  immediately  the  in* 
oreasingly  excited  utteranoe  ceased.  Already  dui^ig  the 
night  had  he  warned  the  people  against  these  oorvyulsiva 
outbreaks  as  being  wrong,  and  disturbing  both  to  dt«n- 
selves  and  others.  The  Wesleyau  preacher  left  the  pulpit 
amid  continued  expressions  of  delight  from  the  pec^le. 

The  principal  sermon  of  the  day  was  preached  about 
eleven  o'clock  by  a  lawyer  from  ono  of  the  neighboring 
states,  a  tall,  thin  gentleman,  with  strongly-marked,  keen 
features,  and  deep-set,  brilliant  eyes.  He  preached  abou| 
the  Last  Judgment,  and  described  in  a  most  lively  man- 
ner **tbe  fork-like  cloven  flames,  the  thunder,  the  Beuer- 
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ai  destruction  of  all  things,"  and  described  it  as  possibly 
near  at  hand.  <'  As  yet,  indeed,"  exclaimed  he,  <<  I  have 
not  felt  the  earth  tremble  under  my  feet;  it  yet  seems  to 
stand  firm,"  and  he  stamped  vehemently  on  the  pulpit 
floor ;  ''  and  as  yet  I  hear  not  the  rolling  of  the  thunder 
of  doom ;  but  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  at  hand,"  and  so 
on;  and  he  admonished  the  people,  therefore,  immediately 
to  repent  and  be  converted. 

Spite  of  the  strength  of  the  subject,  and  spite  of  the 
power  in  the  delineation,  there  was  a  something  dry  and 
soulless  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  presented,  which 
oaused  it  to  foil  of  its  effect  with  the  congregation.  Peo- 
ple seemed  to  feel  that  the  preacher  did  not  believe,  or, 
raiheri  did  not  livingly  feel  that  which  he  described  and 
preached.  A  few  cries  and  groans  were  heard,  it  is  true, 
and  some  sinners  came  forth ;  but  the  assembly,  upon  the 
whole,  continued  calm,  and  was  not  agitated  by  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Last  Judgment.  The  hymns  were,  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  fervent  and  beautiful  on  the  side  of  the 
negroes'  camp.  This  people  seem  to  have  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  most  beautiful  doctrines  of  religion,  and  under- 
stand particularly  well  how  to  apply  them.  Their  musical 
talents  are  remarkable.  Most  of  the  blacks  have  beautiful, 
pure  voices,  and  sing  as  easily  as  we  whites-  talk. 

After  this  service  came  the  hour  of  dinner,  when  I  vis- 
ited various  tents  in  the  black  camp,  and  saw  tables  cov- 
ered with  dishes  of  all  kinds  of  meat,  with  puddings  and 
tarts ;  there  seemed  to  be  a  regular  superfluity  of  meat 
and  drink.  Several  of  the  tents  were  even  furnished  like 
rooms,  with  capital  beds,  looking-glasses,  and  such  like. 

The  people  seemed  gay,  happy,  and  gentle.  Those  re- 
ligious camp-meetings — my  little  heart,  thou  hast  now 
been  at  a  camp-meeting ! — are  the  saturnalia  of  the  negro 
slaves.  In  these  they  luxuriate  both  soul  and  body,  as  is 
their  natural  inclination  to  do ;  but  on  this  occasion  every 
thing  was  carried  on  with  decency  and  befitting  reverence 
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These  meetings  have  of  late  yenrtt  greatly  itnprovtrf  ft"  * 
moral  character,  and  mnstcra  allow  their  servants  and 
slaves  to  bo  preaeat  at  them,  partly  for  pleasare,  an)  partly 
because  they  ard  often  proclnctive  of  good  results.  I  did 
nnt  observe  tho  slightest  circDmatance  which  was  repag- 
nant  to  my  feelings  or  unbecoming,  except,  if  people  will, 
the  convulsive  excitement.  I  had  aotne  conversation  on 
this  subject  with  the  leader  of  tho  meeting,  the  arniabia 
and  Bgreeabie  Mr.  Martin,  the  Ifethodiat  preacher,  and  ho 
disapproved  of  it,  aa  I  bad  already  heard.  Those  oxoited 
utterances,  hoTvever,  said  he,  appear  to  belong  Ij)  tho  im- 
pulsive negro  temperament,  and  these  Huddcn  oonverBiuns, 
tho  result  of  a  moment  of  excitement,  have  this  good  »- 
suit,  that  snch  converts  ciininionly  unite  themselves  to 
oharches  and  ministers,  become  membara  of  a  so-called 
olasB,  and  thus  obtain  regular  instruction  in  tile  doctrinea 
of  religion,'  learn  hymns  and  prayers,  and  become  generally 
from  that  time  gpod  Christiana  and  orderly  membeni  <rf 
society. 

In  the  great  West,  aa  well  as  here  in  the  South,  and  in  all 
places  where  society  is  as  yet  nncnltivated,  it  is  the  Meth- 
odists and  the  Baptists  who  first  break  the  religions  ground, 
working  upon  the  feelings  end  the  senses  of  these  ohildren 
of  nature.  Afterward  come  the  Calvinists,  Lutherans, 
and  many  others,  who  speak  rather  to  the  understanding. 
Missionaries  who  assemble  the  people  and  talk  to  them 
tinder  G-od's  free  heaven,  who  know  how  to  avail  tben^ 
selves  of  every  circumstance  presented  by  the  time,  the 
scenery  around  them,  and  their  own  free  positions,  are 
likely  to  produce  the  most  powerful  results ;  and  I  have 
heard  extraordinary  instances  related  of  their  influence 
over  the  masses,  and  of  the  contagious  effect  of  that  ex- 
citement of  mind  which  frequently  occurs  on  these  oooa- 
sions.  These  camp-meetings  continue  from  three  to  sot. 
en  days.  The  one  at  which  we  were  present  was  to  break 
up  on  the  following  day,  and  it  was  axpected  that  a  great 
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number  of  oonversions  would  take  place  on  the  foUowing 
night.  Nevertheless,  this  seemed  to  depend  on  casual  cir- 
oumstances,  and  probably  more  than  any  thing  else  upon 
a  preacher  whose  sermon  had  that  tendency. 

We  spent  yet  a  few  hours  in  observing  the  spiritual  and 

physical  occurrences  of  the  camp»  wandering  in  the  wood 

and  botanizing.    Mr.  R.  gathered  for  me  many  new  flowers, 

,  among  which  was  a  small,  very  pretty  little  yellow  flower, 

called  the  saflron-flower. 

At  five  in  the  afternoon  we  returned  to  Charleston  by  a 
train  which  conveyed  certainly  two  thousand  persons,  two 
thirds  of  them  blacks.  They  sang  the  whole  way,  and 
were  in  high  spirits. 

The  next  morning,  with  a  little  basket  of  bananas  and 
sponge-cake,  which  my  kind  hostess  and  friend,  Mrs.  W. 
H.,  provided  for  me,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Savannah.  She 
herself  accompanied  me  on  board  the  steam-boat,  and 
would  willingly  have  accompanied  me  the  whole  journey ; 
and  how  willingly  would  I  have  had  her  with  me  !  She 
is  one  of  the  persons  with  whom  I  can  get  on  extremely 
well.  But  I  set  off  alone,  with  her  fruit  and  a  bouquet 
of  flowers  from  Mrs.  Holbrook.  Yet  I  was  not  alone,  for 
my  heart  was  full  of  many  things.  The  day  was  glorious, 
and  the  vessel  steamed  up  the  Savannah,  which,  with  a 
thousand  windings,  flows  between  verdant  shores,  which, 
though  flat,  are  ornamented  with  charming  woods  and 
plantations,  with  their  large  mansions  and  pretty  little 
slave  villages,  so  that  the  whole  was  like  a  refreshing 
pleasure  trip.  True,  the  slave  villages  are  not  a  glstdden- 
ing  sight,  but  I  have  hitherto  seen  far  more  happy  than 
unhappy  slaves,  and  therefore  I  have  not  as  yet  a  gloomy 
impression  of  their  condition  here. 

The  crew  of  this  little  steam-boat  consisted  merely  of 
slaves,  blacks,  and  mulattoes.  The  captain  told  me  that 
they  were  very  happy,  as  well  as  faithful  and  clever. 

"  That  man,"  said  he,  indicating  with  his  glance  an  «1* 
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derty  man,  a  inuiatto,  with  a  remarkably  huuJsomflin^^^ 
as  it  seemed  to  mo,  a  melancholy  counteuauco,  "  is  my 
favorite  servant,  and  I  need  wish  for  no  other  as  care-tak- 
er  and  friend  by  my  death- bed," 

The  crew  appeared  to  be  well  fed  and  cared  for.  A 
handsome  and  fat  mulatto  woman  said  to  mo,  in  an  un- 
der tone,  when  we  were  slonOt 

"  What  do  yon  say  about  ttie  institntion  of  slavery  llo^s 
ill  the  South  ?" 

"  I  think,"  replied  1,  "  that  the  slaves,  in  general,  ap- 
pear happy  and  well  curoil  for." 

'■Yes,  yes,"  said  she,  "  it  may  seem,  bat — "  and  she 
gave  a  very  significant  glance,  as  if  to  say,  "All  is  not 
gold  that  glitters." 

"  You  do  not  consider  them  to  he  well  treated,  then?" 
asked  I. 

"  Some  are,  certainly,"  said  she,  "  hut — "  and  again 
she  gave  a  signifioaat  glance. 

I  could  have  wished  that  she  had  said  more,  but  as  she 
belonged  to  the  vessel,  I  conid  not  ask  any  questiobs.  I 
would  not  become  a  spy  ;  that  is  against  my  nature,  and 
any  thing  which  I  could  not  become  acquainted  with  by 
my  own  experience,  or  by  my  own  direct  ability,  that — I 
would  not  know.  Scarcely  in  any  case  could  the  mulatto 
woman  have  told  me  any  thing  which  I  did  not  already 
know :  there  are  good  and  there  are  bad  masters — happy 
and  unhappy  slaves ;  and  the  institution  is — a  great  lie 
in  the  life  of  human  freedom,  and  especially  in  the  New 
World. 

There  were  on  board  the  steamer  some  persona  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted,  among  them  Ifiss  Uary  P.,  a 
lively,  intelligent  young  girl  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
who  was  spending  the  winter  in  Savannah  on  account  of 
her  health.  She  had  a  pulmonary  affection,  and  suffered 
greatly  from  the  winters  of  the  Northern  States ;  hot 
with  tike  aoathem  air,  especially  the  air  of  Savannah,  and 
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h«meopathio  treatment,  she  was  recovering.  I  associated 
with  people  as  little  as  possible ;  enjoyed  the  silence  and 
the  river  journey,  the  beautiful  day,  the  quiet  delicious 
scenery,  so  unlike  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  day. 
'When  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  evening  suddenly  be- 
came dusk* — as  is  always  the  case  in  these  latitudes — ^I 
saw  a  clear  white  light  ascend  from  the  southern  heavens 
to  the  zenith.  They  told  me  it  was  the  zodiacal  light. 
It  was  not  flashing,  colored,  and  brilliant,  as  our  northern 
lights  are  most  frequently,  but  calm*,  soft,  and  clear.  A 
grave,  elderly  gentleman,  in  whose  company  I  contem- 
plated the  starry  heavens  on  the  upper  deck,  told  me  that 
later  on  in  the  summer  the  southern  cross  might  be  per- 
ceived on  the  horizon,  as  well  as  the  uppermost  star  in 
the  Ship  Argo.  Thus  you  see  that  new  lights  and  new 
constellations  now  rise  above  my  head !  I  bid  them  wel- 
come! 

In  the  deep  twilight  came  a  boat  rowing  up  to  the 
steamer.  Severscl  blacks  and  one  white  man  were  in  the 
boat. .'  The  white  man  came  on  board  after  taking  a  friend- 
ly leave  of  the  blacks,  a  voice  from  among  whom  cried 
after  him,  "  Don't  forget  yourself  long  away,  massa !" 
"  No,  no !"  cried  massa  back  to  them. 

At  about  half  past  eleven  we  reached  Savannah.  I  ac- 
companied Miss  P.,  her  sister,  and  a  young,  agreeable  phy- 
sician, to  the  largest  hotel  in  the  city,  the  Pulaski  House : 
so  calleiQ  from  the  Polish  hero  of  that  name,  who  fought 
and  fell  in  the  American  War  of  Independence,  and  whose 
monument,  a  handsome,  white  marble  obelisk,  stands  upon 
a  green  spot  of  ground  before  the  hotel,  surrounded  by 
splendid  trees. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  I  was  in  a  rail-way 
carriage  on  my  way  to  Macon,  a  long  and  very  wearisome 
day's  journey,  especially  in  the  great  heat,  and  with  the 
smoke  and  steam  which  filled  the  carriages.  The  road 
lay  throuo'h  a  barren,  sandy  extent  of  country,  overgrown 
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with  pine  fureat,  and  almost  entirely  without  human  h&lv 
itations,  excepting  on  the  rail-way  stations,  where  amall 
colonies  began  to  form  thcmaelvea,  trades  were  followed, 
and  the  meagre  soil  cnltivated.  At  a  few  of  these  1 
alighted,  and  botanized  in  the  wood,  where  I  foand  sev^ 
era!  yellow  orchises. 

The  amusement  of  the  journey  wa^  in  the  carriage  in 
which  I  sat,  from  a  fat,  jolly-looking  gentleman  in  a  cap 
and  gray  coat,  in  person  not  unlike  a  mealsack,  upon  which 
the  head  was  set,  round  and  movable  as  a  top,  and  \^ 
talked  politics,  and  poured  out  his  vials  of  wrath  agaiJit 
the  late  Tom  Jefferson,  president,  and  author  of  the  "  Dee- 
laration  of  Independence:"  called  him,  in  a  loud  vcnoB* 
the  worst  of  names,  always  turning  himself  aa  he  did  sc 
to  a  tall,  very  thin  military  man  of  a  noble  appearanos, 
who  sat  on  the  other  aide  of  the  carriage,  and  who  seemed 
to  be  half  amused  by  the  fat  man's  ebullitions,  although 
he  endeavored  to  appease  them.  But  it  was  like  pour- 
ing oil  upon  fire. 

"  Sir  I"  exclaimed  our  fat  gentleman,  with  a  stentorian 
voice,  on  one  occasion,  while  the  train  stood  still,  "sir,  I 
say  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Tom  Jefferson,  the  whole 
Union  would  be  five  hundred  years  further  advanoed,  nd 
Carolina  at  least  a  thousand !" 

"  Oh  1  do  you  think  so  ?"  said  the  other,  smilirig, 

"  Yes,  I  aay  that  Tom  Jefferson  was  the  worst  ftian  who 
has  yet  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  nation;  be  has  dona 
more  mischief  than  all  the  presidents  after  him  can  do 
good!" 

"  Tet  he  drew  up  our  Act  of  Independence !"  said  tlie 
thin  gentleman. 

. "  He  stole  it,  sir !"  exclaimed  the  fat  one ;  "  be  stole  it, 
stole  it !  I  can  prove  to  you  that  he  did.  There  is,"  Aco. 
And  here  followed  proofs,  and  many  observations  and  re- 
plies between  the  two  gentlemen,  which  I  could  not  ex- 
actly follow. 
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At  length  up  sprung  the  fat  gentleman,  and  grasping 
with  both  hands  at  two  BeoLtSj  stood  before  the  thin  one, 
exclaiming, 

"  Sir !  I  regard  Tom  Jeffisrson  as  the  oompoand  of  every 
thing  which  is  rascally,  mean,  wicked,  dishonorable,  &a, 
&0.,  &c.,  &C. — ^"  the  great  flood  of  aocosation  continning 
certainly  for  three  minutes,  and  ending  with,  '^  yes,  that 
is  what  I  say,  sir !" 

*^That  is  strong  language,  sir;"  said  the  other,  still 
calm,  and  half  smiling. 

"Sir!"  again  exclaimed  the  other,  "Tom  Jefferson  was 
the  cause  of  my  father  losing  fifty  thousand  dollars,  through 
the  embargo  I" 

With  these  words  he  reseated  himself,  red  in  the  fisioe  as 
a  torkey-oock,  and  with  an  air  as  if  to  say  that  after  that 
nothing  could  be  said.  A  smile  was  on  almost  every  coun- 
tenance in  the  rail- way  carriage  ;  and  when  Tom  Jeffer- 
son's enemy  almost  immediately  after  took  his  departure, 
the  thin  gentleman  turned  to  me,  saying,  in  his  good- 
tempered,  calm  way, 

"  That  settles  it !  Jefferson  was  certainly  a  bad  man ; 
but,  in  any  case,  he  was  a  patriot." 

A  hundred  young  men,  soldien  from  Charleston,  trav- 
eled by  thb  l^ain,  on  a  vbit  to  the  Georgia  militia  in 
Macon.  They  were  handsome,  pleasant*looking,  merry 
young  fellows,  who  got  out  at  every  station  to  refresh 
themselves,  and  then  hurried  in  again. 

A  couple  of  so-called  Indian  mounds,  that  is,  ancient 
burial  hills  of  the  Indians,  and  which  resemble  our  sepul- 
chral mqunds,  excepting  that  they  are  larger  and  flatter 
at  the  top,  and  in  which  arms  and  weapons  are  found, 
were  the  only  remarkable  things  we  saw  on  the  way. 

At  sunset  we  reached  Macon.  The  country  had  now 
assumed  another  character ;  we  saw  verdant  hills  and  val- 
leys, and  beautiful  white  country  houses  shining  out  upon 
tb3  hills  amid  their  gardens. 

02 
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On  a)l  hands  lay  lofty  trees;  wo  drove  over  a  oouple 
of  siiittll  rivera,  with  chocolate-hued  water  and  wooded 
banks;  the  city  lay,  oa  it  were,  imbedded  in  wood.  Il 
looked  young  and  romantic,  half  concealed  in  the  valley, 
and  half  Btretching  itjelf  out  on  the  open  hills.  !t  took 
my  fancy ;  I  was  ^lad  to  ba  there,  and  had,  besides,  a  cer- 
tain pleasure  in  finding  myself  here  alone  and  Quknown, 
and  able  to  live  at  an  inn.  I  engaged  a  room  at  a  hotel, 
liie  "  Waahington  Hou.se,"  whore  I  found  a  remarkably 
•  handsome  and  kind  landlady ;  had  the  pleasure  of  wash- 
ing off  the  duat,  patting  on  fresh  linen,  and  drinking  a 
glaaa  of  excellent  milk,  and  then  to  be  still,  and  contcoD- 
plate  thij  lifi^  and  movement  in  the  market-pIaoe,the  largeat 
in  the  oity,  and  near  to  which  the  hotel  stood. 

Five-and -twenty  years  ago  the  ground  on  which  the 
oity  stood,  and  the  whole  region  around,  was  Indian  ter- 
ritory and  Indian  hunting-ground.  Where  those  wild 
dances  were  danced,  and  their  wigwams  stood,  now  stands 
Uaoon,  with  six  thousand  inhabitants,  and  shops  and  work- 
shops, hotels  and  houses,  and  an  annually  increasing  popu- 
lation; and  in  the  middle  of  its  great  market  stands  Ca- 
nova's  Hebe  in  a  fountain,  dispensing  water.  The  young 
militia  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  paraded  the  streets  and 
the  market-place  this  evening  by  moonlight.  All  the 
windows  were  open,  and  the  negro  people  poured  oat  of 
the  houses  to  see  the  young  men  march  past  with  thor 
music. 

I  was  up  taarly  the  next  morning,  because  it  was  glo- 
rious; the  world  looked  young  and  fresh  as  morning,  and 
T  myself  felt  as  fresh  as  it.  I  went  out  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery with  merely  a  couple  of  bananas  in  my  "  old  man" 
(you  know  that  I  give  my  traveling-bag  that  appellation). 
All  was  as  yet  still  in  the  city ;  every  thing  looked  fresh 
and  new.  I  had  a  foretaste  of  the  young  life  of  the  West 
The  pale  orescent  moon  sank  slowly  amid  a  violet-tinted 
mist,  wbioh  wrapped  the  horizon  in  the  west,  bat  a  heavea 
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of  the  most  beautiful  blue  was  above  me.  Trees  and  grass 
glittered  with  dew  in  the  rising  sunlight.  I  walked  along 
streets  planted  with  trees,  and,  leaving  the  city,  found  my- 
self upon  a  broad  high  road,  on  eaoh  side  of  whioh  lay  a 
dense,  dark  forest.  I  walked  on;  all  was  hushed  and 
silent,  but  my  heart  sang.  That  whioh  I  had  wished  for, 
and  longed  for  through  the  whole  of  my  youth ;  that  whioh 
I  seemed  to  myself  to  be  more  excluded  from  than  any 
thing  else,  a  living  acquaintance  with  the  manifold  forms 
of  life,  had  now  become  mine,  had  become  so  in  an  un- 
usual degree.  Did  I  not  now  wander  free — free  as  few 
oould  be*,  in  the  great,  free  New  World,  free  to  see  and 
to  become  acquainted  with  whatever  I  chose?  Was  1 
not  free  and  unfettered  as  a  bird  ?  My  soul  had  wings, 
and  the  whole  world  was  mine  !  Precisely  because  I  am 
so  alone,  that  I  go  so  solitarily,  relying  on  Grod's  provi- 
dence, through  the  great  wide  world,  and  become  asso- 
ciate with  it — precisely  this  it  is  which  gives  me  such  an 
unspeakable  feeling  of  vigor  and  joy;  and  that  I  do  not 
positively  know  whither  I  would  go,  or  what  I  would  do 
daring  my  solitary  wanderings ;  this  makes  me  ever  ready 
to  set  out  on  my  journeys  of  discovery,  and  every  thing 
within  me  be  so  particularly  new  and  invigorating. 

I  was  not,  however,  on  this  occasion,  wholly  without  an 
object;  I  knew  that  at  some  distance  from  Macon  there 
was  a  beautiful  new  cemetery,  called  Rose-hill  Cemetery, 
and  I  was  now  bent  upon  finding  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
as  the  road  which  I  had  taken  seemed  to  lead  down  to  the 
qniet  sea,  I  determined  to  make  inquiries  after  Rose  Hill 
at  a  dwelling  which  I  saw  upon  a  height  not  far  from  the 
road.  It  was  one  of  those  white,  well-built,  and  comfort- 
able frame-houses  which  one  so  often  sees  in  the  rural 
districts  of  America.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  it  was 
opened,  but  by  a  person  who  almost  shocked  me:  it  was 
a  young  lady,  tolerably  handsome,  but  with  an  appearance 
of  such  a  horridly  bad  temper  that — it  quite  troubled  me. 
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yho  looked  Uioroughly  annoyed  and  worn  out,  and  bade 
me,  crossly  eaough,  to  go  as  far  as  tUe  rood  went,  or  till 
it  pait«d.  I  went,  almost  aatoaislied.  on  so  beautiful  ft 
morning,  amid  such  beautiful,  youtliTuIty  Uaah  soeues,  to 
meet  with  so  perfectly  inharmonious  a  human  temper. 
Ah !  human  feeiings,  dispositions,  and  tempers  arc  every 
where  the  same,  and  can  every  where  inibitter  ILfo-^D 
every  new  paradise  can  close  the  gates  of  paradise.  But 
fl&d  impressions  could  not  long  remain  in  my  mind  this 
morning.  I  advanced  onward  along  the  high  road,  wluch 
now  ascended  a  hill.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  1  could  look 
around  me,  1  thought.  Arrived  here,  I  saw  an  iron  gate 
on  my  right  hand,  which  led  into  a  beautiful,  well-kept 
park.  I  uponcd  the  gat'j  without  ativ  difficulty,  and  was 
soon  in  a  very  beautiful  park,  the  ground  of  which  was 
undulating,  through  which  wound  roads  and  foot-paths, 
with  lofty  trees  and  groves  on  all  hands,  and  bods  of  flow- 
ering, fragrant  shrubs  and  plants.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore I  could  see  a  single  monument,  before  I  discovered 
that  I  really  was  in  the  place  consecrated  to  death,  and 
that  my  little  traveling  foiry  had  faithfully  conducted  me 
to  my  goal,  Rose-hill  Cemetery, 

"Wandering  on  through  the  silent,  solitary  park,  I  came 
■  to  the  banks  of  a  river  which  ran  in  gentle  windings  be- 
tween banks  as  beautiful,  and  as  youthfully  verdant  as 
we,  in  our  youth,  imagine  the  Elysian  Fields.  On  my  side 
of  the  river  1  beheld  white  marble  monuments  glancing 
forth  from  amid  the  trees,  speaking  of  the  city  of  the  dead. 
The  trees  here  and  there  bent  over  the  water.  Large, 
splendid  butterflies,  the  names  of  which  I  did  not  know, 
flew  softly  with  fluttering  vrings  backward  and  forward 
over  the  stream,  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  I  thought 
of  the  words,  "And  he  showed  me  a  clear  river  of  living 
water,"  &c.  And  the  whole  scene  was  to  me,  at  the  same 
time,  a  living  symbol  of  the  most  beautiful  presentiments 
of  the  human  race  regarding  the  mystery  of  death.     Hera 
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was  the  City  of  the  Dead,  and  here,  beside  it,  living  water 
pouring  from  invisible  fountains,  whispering  in  the  fields 
of  death,  of  life  and  the  resurrection;  here  were  trees,  that 
glorious  life  of  nature,  bearing  abundant  fruit,  and  the 
leaves  of  which  serve  ioi  the  '^healing  of  the  heathen;" 
there,  on  the  other  shore,  were  the  fields  of  the  blessed, 
where  no  weariness  and  no  woe  shall  ever  enter;  where 
none  that  are  accursed  shall  come  any  more,  where  the 
light  of  God's  countenanoe  enlightens  all ;  and  the  butter^ 
flies  represented  the  souls,  which,  now  released  from  earth* 
ly  inthrallment,  are  borne  by  their  wings  from  the  one 
dbore  to  the  other,  to  sip  all  the  flowers  of  the  field ! 

I  seated  myself  on  a  piece  of  rock  which  shot  out  into 
the  river  in  a  convenient,  ledge -like  form,  and  beside 
which  grew  some  beautiful  wild  flowers.  And  here  I  in- 
haled deep  draughts  of  the  elixir  of  life,  which  both  na- 
ture and  the  spirit  presented  to  me.  More  glorious  re* 
fireahment  could  not  have  been  offered  to  a  wanderer.  And 
much  such  have  I  received,  and  shall  yet  enjoy  during  my 
pilgrimage. 

I  have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  well  if  running 
water  could  be  included  or  introduced  into  large  ceme- 
teries, the  resting-places'  of  the  dead,  as  a  symbol  at  once 
beautiful  and  appropriate.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  have 
I  seen  my  idea  carried  out.  The  river  in  this  cemetery 
is  the  Ocmulgee,  an  Indian  word  for  the  beautiful.  It  is 
of  that  warm,  red  tinge,  like  English  sepia,  or  chocolate 
mixed  with  milk,  which  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  nearly 
all  the  rivers  of  the  South,  from  the  Rio  Colorado,  in  New 
Mexico,  to  the  Savannah,  and  the  Fedee,  and  others,  in 
the  East,  and  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  reddish  sandy 
soil  peculiar  to  the  Southern  States.  This  tint  of  water 
produces  a  remarkably  beautiful  effect  in  contrast  with 
the  rich,  bright  green  vegetation  of  the  banks.  The  Oc- 
mulgee is,  besides,  a  rapid  and  abundant  river,  and  is  in 
all  respects  deserving  of  its  name. 
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As  my  spirit  had  not  by  iiny  ineium  failed  of  iU  obJMt, 
I  began  to  think  of  my  body  and  my  bananas,  op  which 
I  made  a  eplendid  breakfast.  I  have  become  very  fond  of 
this  fruit,  which  ia  very  beneficial  to  mc.  I  can  cat  it,  ftt 
any  time  of  the  day,  and  always  find  that  it  agrees  with 
me.  I  fancy  that  I  oonid  live  on  it  and  bread  alone 
{N.B. — Swediiih  clap-bread,  I  mLss  that  here).  A  Utile 
lizard,  which  seemed  to  study  me  very  profoundly,  was 
my  companion  on  the  rook,  and  turned  its  little  head  thia 
way  and  that,  with  ifa  glimmering  black  eyes  always  riv- 
etfld  upon  mc.  Neither  man  nor  human  dwelling  wen 
within  sight.     It  was  a  scene  of  the  profonndest  solitude. 

This  bpantifnl  morning  was  the  1st  of  May-  I  wonder 
what  sort  of  morning  it  was  in  the  park  at  Stockholm! 

I  would  willingly  have  spent  a  day  in  Macon  and  its 
beaatiful  neighborhood ;  but  when  I  returned  to  my  ho- 
tel, I  was  met  by  an  agreeable  and  respectable  gentlemao, 
who  wfis  going  to  the  seminary  at  Hontpellier  to  fetnh 
his  daughter  thence,  and  who  invited  me  to  accompany 
him.  As  I  did  not  know  whether  Bishop  Elliott  waa 
aware  of  the  day  on  which  I  might  be  expected  at  Ma- 
con, afld  as  I  wished,  besides  this,  to  spare  him  the  trouble 
of  sending  for  me,  there  being  neither  rail-road  nor  public 
conveyance  to  Montpellier,  and  as  the  polite  gentleman 
seemed  to  be  very  agreeable,  I  gratefully  accepted  hia  of- 
fer, begged  the  hostess  of  the  hotel  to  take  charge  of  my 
portmanteau,  and  soon  was  seated  most  excellently  in  a 
large,  comfortable,  and  spacious  covered  carriage  beside 
my  kind  conductor.  We  had  not,  however,  driven  a  coup- 
le of  hours,  when  we  met  a  dusty  traveling  carriage,  with- 
in which  was  Professor  Sherbe,  whom  I  had  met  at  Mr. 
Emerson's,  at  Concord,  and  who  was  now  a  t«achor  at 
the  seminary  in  Montpellier.  It  was  the  carriage  to  fetch 
me  to  the  Elliotts'.  I  therefore  returned  with  him  to  Ma- 
con, where  the  horses  rested,  and  Sherbe  refreshed  him- 
self after  the  fatiguing  morning's  journey.    The  aftar-part 
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of  the  day  we  spent  in  great  heat  on  the  journey  to  Mont- 
pellier,  along  roads  of  which  you  would  say  ^^ga  ria  pas 
de  nomP^  and  the  description  of  which  is  wearisome-— I 
oontinually  believed  we  should  be  upset — and  over  bridges 
which  looked  like  £BLbrics  simply^designed  to  help  the  car- 
riage and  the  people  down  into  the  rivers  over  which  they 
were  scrambled  together- — built  I  can  not  say.  We  seem- 
ed to  be  in  a  wild  and  newly-inclosed  country.  At  Bish- 
op Elliott's  lovely  country  seat  all  was  again  cultivated 
and  beautiful — a  continuation  of  the  romantic  and  lux- 
urious district  around  Macon;  and  in  the  bishop  himself 
I  became  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  that  old  cavalier  race  which  gives  tone  and 
stamp  to  the  nobler  life  of  the  Southern  States.  Per- 
sonal beauty  and  dignity,  and  the  most  agreeable  man- 
nersy  were,  in  this  instance,  ennobled  by  great  Christian 
earnestness. 

Bishop^,  is  said  to  have  been  in  his  youth  a  great 
lover  of  social  life,  of  dancing,  and  ladies'  society,  and  to 
have  been  a  great  favorite  in  the  gay  world.  His  conver- 
sion to  religious  earnestness  is  said  to  have  been  rapid  and 
decided.  He  is  now  known  as  one  of  the  most  pre-emi- 
nently religious  men  in  the  country,  and  his  kindness  and 
amiability  win  all  hearts.  Mine  he  also  won;  but  of  that 
by-and-by. 

On  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  I  sat  with  him  and  his 
&mily  on  the  piazza  in  front  of  his  house,  and  saw  the 
fire-flies  shining  in  the  air,  among  the  trees  and  on  the 
grass,  every  where  in  the  park.  These  little  insects  pro- 
duce an  effect  which  delights  me  during  the  dark  even- 
ings and  nights  here.  They  are  small  beetles,  somewhat 
larger,  and  certainly  longer,  than  our  wood-louse,  and  they 
emit,  a^  they  fly  along,  a  bright  light,  quickly  shining  out, 
and  then  again  Extinguished,  like  a  lightning-flash,  but 
soon  renewing  itself  again.  It  is  a  phosphoric  light,  and 
presents  on  incessant  display  of  fire-worka  in  the  air  and 
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on  the  earth  at  thi:»  tseaHja.  If  theae  little  creatures' 
icjuTed,  nay,  even  traiuplBdapoD,  oa  1  have  seen  happen  t>y 
acoident,  they  still  give  out  light,  and  shine  beautifully  u 
long  as  there  is  any  life  left  iu  them.  Their  light  is  novsr 
utterly  extinguished  but  with  their  life,  and  even  outlives 
that  a  good  hour. 

The  biahop's  wife  is  an  agreeable  lady,  lively  and  in- 
tellectual, and  truly  musical,  playing  on  the  piano  as  the 
bird  sings,  and  who  seems  to  have  inherited  from  her  In 
dian  foster-mother  an  unusual  degree  of  aoutenees  and 
perfection  of  organization.  Her  husband  often  jokes  hv 
on  thia  subject.  The  family  cousista  of  several  pretty  chil- 
dren, among  which  "the  outlaw,"  the  youngest  aon,  a 
lovely,  good  little  lad,  who  leaped  about  nureatrained  with- 
out shoes  and  stockings,  was  my  especial  favorite. 

The  family  state  of  mind  was  not  at  this  moment  cheer- 
ful, from  various  causes,  and  the  good  bishop  was  evident- 
ly depressed.  How  agreeable  he  was,  nevertheless,  dur- 
ing the  few  hours  which  he  was  able  to  devote  to  sooial 
intercourse  and  conversation !  In  him  I  found  mnoh  of 
the  Emersonian  truth  and  beauty  of  mind,  both  in  ex- 
pression and  manner,  without  any  of  his  critical  severity, 
and  permeated  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  as  by  a  de- 
licious summer  air.  He  is  one  of  tiiose  rare  men  of  the 
South  who  can  see,  with  a  clear  and  unprejudioed  glance, 
the  institution  of  slavery  on  its  dark  aspect.  He  believes 
in  its  ultimate  eradication  within  the  United  States,  and 
considers  that  this  will  be  effected  by  Christianity. 

"  Already,"  said  he,  "  is  Christianity  laboring  to  elevate 
the  being  of  the  negro  population,  and  from  year  to  year 
their  condition  improves,  both  spiritually  and  physically; 
they  will  soon  be  our  equals  as  regards  morals,  and  when 
they  become  our  equals,  they  can  no  longer  be  our  slaves 
The  next  step  will  he  for  them  to  receive  wages  as  serv- 
ants ;  and  I  know  several  persons  who  are  already  treat- 
ing their  slaves  as  such." 
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This  oonversation  deligj^ted  me,  for  I  am  oon^inoed  that 
Elliott's  views  on  this  sabjeot  are  correct. 

The  school  examination,  was  already  nearly  over,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  young  girls,  the  flowers  of  the 
Southern  States,  had  left.  Still  I  saw  a  part  of  them, 
and  heard  their  compositions  in  prose  and  verse.  Nearly 
all  the  teachers  were  from  the  Northern  States;  mostly 
from  New  England,  and  mostly  also  young,  pretty,  and 
agreeable  girls.  All  were  assembled  at  the  house  of  the 
bishop  in  the  evening  of  the  oondnding  day  of  the  exam- 
ination. I  was  not  well  that  day,  partly  from  the  heat, 
and  partly  from  the  fear  I  have  of  company,  and  the  du* 
ties  which  it  imposes  upon  me;  but,  in  the  midst  of  the 
heat  and  the  company,  I  was  roused  by  my  Scandinavian 
spirit,  and  proposed  the  game  of  ^'  Lend  me  your  fire- 
stick,"  into  which  all  the  hitherto  stiilf  young  girls  en- 
tered merrily,  and  there  was  a  deal  of  laughter,  and  the 
good  bi>liop  him:jelf  beccune  so  amused  that  he  laughed 
heartily  ;  and  when  we  rested  from  that  game,  he  himself 
began  another — a  quiet  and  intellectual  game,  in  which 
his  clever  little  wife  distinguished  herself,  as  did  he  also. 
Thus  passed  the  evening,  amid  games  and  merriment,  and 
I  forgot  the  heat,  and  weariness,  and  indispositioii,  and 
went  lightly  and  cheerfully  to  rest,  glad,  in  particular,  that 
I  had  seen  the  good  bishop  cheerful 

The  next  morning  I  was  to  set  off  with  Bishop  Elliott 
and  two  of  the  young  girls.  We  assembled,  the  bishop's 
family  and  I,  to  morning  prayers.  Buf  how  deeply  was 
I  affected  this  morning,  when,  after  the  customary  prayers 
(the  bishop  and  we  all,  as  usual,  kneeling),  I  heard  him 
utter  for  the  stranger  who  was  now  visiting  in  his  family 
a  prayer  as  warm,  as  beautifril,  as  appropriate,  as  if  he 
had  read  the  depths  of  my  heart  and  knew  its  secret  com- 
bats, its  strivings,  its  object — ^my  own  soul's  inmost  infi- 
nite prayer.  I  could  merely,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  press 
hia  hand  between  mine. 


noMTCs  or  thk  nk 


J 


Acoornpanieil  Ity  him  and  tho-two  young  !nili(r 
myself  once  more  on  tho  paths  of  the  wilderneas  between 
Montpellier  and  Macon,  where  I  was  received  nnder  the 
'  roof  of  his  ourate,  young  Ur.  B.,  and  lus  handsome  yonng 
wife  ;  for  the  bishop  would  not  permit  me  to  return  lo  tiit 
hotel,  which  I  greatly  wishwl  to  do.  I  have  had,  however, 
beneath  the  young  oaks  near  the  curate's  house,  a  oonver- 
nation  with  him  on  tho  trials  which  the  Christian  may 
experienae  under  ordinary  circumatanoes  in  tho  every-day 
world,  which  I  shall  never  forget,  because  mnoh  that  had 
occurred  in  my  own  soul  had  occurred  also  in  his ;  and  I 
saw  in  him  a  cross-bearer — but  one  greater  and  more  pa- 
tient than  moat.  On  the  following  day,  which  was  Son- 
da_Vj  he  preached  in  the  Episoopnl  church  of  Macon,  a  small 
but  handsome  building,  in  which  some  youthful  comma- 
nicanta  were  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  for  the  first  time. 
Elliott's  sermon  had  reference  to  the  occasion;  ho  ma 
about  to  consecrate  them  to  the  Christian  faith,  its  dntim, 
trials,  and  greatness ;  to  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  orown 
of  glory ;  an  excellent  sermon  full  of  truth,  in  the  admo- 
nition to  the  life  both  human  and  divine.  Not  brilliant 
and  dazzling,  not  merely  half  true  aphorisms;  bat  tha 
purest  light,  shining  because  it  was  pure  and  perfect,  and 
because  it  contained  tho  whole  truth. 

After  divine  service,  I  took  leave  of  the  noble  Insbo^ 
glad  to  have  become  acquainted  with  himj  and  in  him  a 
truQ  Chri:itian  gentleman.  I  hope  to  see  him  again,  prol^ 
kbiy  in  the  West,  whither  he  goes  this  autumn,  to  a  great 
assembly  of  the  clei^.  He  has  now  lately  returned  from 
\a  official  journey  to  Florida,  up  the  beautiful  River  St 
lohn,  and  speaks  of  the  exuberance  of  natural  life  on  its 
chores,  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  birds,  so  that  I  have 
a  great  desire  to  go  there.  I  parted  from  Elliott  grieving 
that  human  sorrow  should  thus  depress  so  good,  so  noble, 
and  so  amiable  a  man. 

If  yoa  wish  to  see  upon  viWi  aycA  of  oU  the  globe  I  am 
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now  to  be  found,  you  mast  look  into  the  very  middle  of 
the  American  State  of  Georgia,  where  is  a  small  town  by 
the  name  of  Macon ;  and  near  to  it  a  pretty  village  c€ 
oonntry  houses  and  gardens,  called  Yineville,  in  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  which  I  may  be  found  with  the  amiable  and 
highly  esteemed  family  of  a  banker,  named  M.,  who  came 
up  to  me  in  the  church,  after  divine  service  at  Macon,  and 
invited  me  to  his  hpuse. 

Every  where  throughout  this  country,  in  the  South  as 
well  as  in  the  North  of  the  United  States,  do  I  meet  with 
the  same  cordiality,  the  same  incomparable  hospitality. 
And  my  little  traveling  fairy  goes  every  where  with  me, 
and  makes  every  thing  happen  for  the  best;  and  should 
any  thing  go  contrary,  I  consider  that  is  for  the  best  also, 
and  doubt  not  but  it  is  so,  or  will  be.  The  morning  after 
to-morrow  I  intend  returning  to  Savannah;  I  can  not  now 
extend  my  journey  furtive  west,  into  Alabama,  as  I  wish- 
ed to  do,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  season.  I  must 
contrive  to  reach  Washington  before  I  am  melted. 

The  Sth.  When  do  I  think  of  going  home,  my  Agatha? 
Whenever  you  and  mamma  wish  it — ^next  month,  next 
week,  in  the  morning!  My  own  wishes,  it  is  true,  have 
been  for  some  time  a  little  expansive;  but  they  can  be 
restrained.  I  l^ve,  however,  wished  to  remain  in  this 
hemisphere  through  another  winter,  that  I  might  see  cer- 
tain portions  of  it,  and  certain  things  which  otherwise  I 
can  not  see,  and  thus  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  tropical  glory 
in  Cuba.  I  wish  to  leave  certain  impressions  time  to  ma- 
ture—certain  old  ones  time  to  fall  off  under  the  influence 
of  the  New  World.  The  indisposition  under  which  I  suf- 
fered last  winter  has  deprived  me  of  at  least  three  months, 
for  during  that  time  I  was  merely  half  alive,  often  merely 
in  a  state  of  suffering.  But  as  I  have  said,  my  child,  this 
is  a  floating  wish  ready  to  be  done  away  with  on  the  least 
call  from  home ;  and  in  that  case  we  shall  see  each  other 
next  autumn.     No  feeling  of  inward  necessitt|  YAd^  VSca^ 
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which  bade  mu  oomo  hither  bids  me  now  reraoin  hvifi 
over  the  winter.     And  my  wish  to  stay  hero  will,  on  thi  | 
first  earnest  call  of  my  beloved  ones,  dissolve  into  Uiat  of^ 
leturning  to  thcra ;  sod  I  shall,  in  that  case,  ooaaidei  it  M 
for  the  best.     Merely  one  word  from  you  and  i 
aod — I  hasten  home  to  yoa  1 


LETTER  XV.  ^ 

Macon,  Tine*aip,  Maj  Slh  | 
My  BELOVED  Mamka, — It  grievea  me  much  to  bno^r 
that  you  and  Agatha  have  had  a  more  than  asaally  trying 
winter.  Tiiank  God,  however,  that,  it  is  now  past,  and 
that  the  sunny  side  of  the  year  \a  come  with  its  mwe 
cheerful  prospects.  The  baths  of  Marstrand  will  do  Aga- 
tha good ;  but  we  shall  never  see  our  poor  little  fricoid 
strong!  With  regard  to  the  wish  which  I  have  now  ex- 
pressed to  Agatha,  I  can  merely  here  repeat  that  it  will 
not  be  difficult;  and  that  I  am  ready  to  yield  it  to  another 
from  my  beloved  ones  at  home. 

How  well  and  happy  I  am  among  the  kind  people  in 
this  hospitable  country,  which  has  become  to  me  like  a 
vast  home,, mamma  has  already  seen  in  my  letters.  I  go 
from  home  to  homo  ic  America,  and  am  every  where  re- 
ceived and  treated  like  a  child  of  the  house.  Besides  ths 
excellent  elTect  of  this,  as  regards  the  health  bath  of  seal 
and  body,  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  becoming  a(V 
quainted  with  the  domestic  life  and  the  homes  of  the  New 
World — with  the  innermost  life  of  this  hemisphere,  in  a 
manner  which  scarcely  any  other  traveler  ever  enjoyed,* 
and  which  is  of  the  highest  consequence  to  me,  because  it 
is  precisely  that  which  I  wished  to  become  familiar  with 
here.  But  I  had  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  degree  in  which 
the  kindness  and  the  hospitality  of  this  people  would  re- 
spond to  this  wish.     Each  family,  if  it  is  in  any  thing  like 
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easy  oironmstaDoes,  inhabits  an  entire  house,  and  has,  be- 
sides, generally  a  little  garden,  or,  at  all  events  a  grass- 
plot.  The  honso  has  one  or  t\Sfo  parlors  on  the  ground- 
floor,  besides  eating-room,  kitchen,  &o.  All  the  chambers 
are  in  the  upper  stories,  and  there  are  always  one  or  two 
(sometimes  more)  guest-chambers.  The  guest-chamber, 
in  an  American  house  in  the  city,  is  the  same  thing  as  for 
us,  in  Sweden,  to  have  a  guest-chamber  in  our  country 
houses.  Every  house  here,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
must  have  its  room  in  which  to  lodge  the  stranger.  And 
now  if  a  stranger  comes  hither  from  a  foreign  land  quite 
alone,  and  not  very  large  either,  it  is  not  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  lodge  her  in  the  guest-chamber;  and  in  this  way 
the  whole  country  is  one  great  home,  with  guest-chambers 
for  mamma's  daughter.  Finding  there  the  comforts  of  my 
own  home,  finding  there  motherly  mistresses  of  families ; 
sisters  and  brothers  with  whom  I  have  lived  and  conversed, 
and  live  and  converse  as  openly  and  familiarly  as  with  my 
own  family — all  this  has  made  me  feel  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  not,  after  all,  so  far  from  earth,  at  least  not 
from  the  homes  of  earth ;  else  otherwise  how  should  one 
be  able  to  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  people  altogether 
strangers,  as  unreservedly  and  as  delightfully  as  one  could 
with  the  angeb  of  God? 

I  am  thus  now  writing  to  you  from  a  good,  beautiful, 
and  happy  home,  which  comprises  three  generations :  old 
ICr.  M.  and  his  wife,  still  handsome  and  active ;  their  only 
son,  a  highly  esteemed  banker  of  Macon,  and  his  gentle 
and  motherly  wife  and  their  children.  The  whole  family 
is  remarkably  cordial,  earnest,  and  pious,  as  I  often  find 
families  in  this  country  to  be,  and  in  the  practice  of  morn- 
ing and  evening  devotion,  which  I  like  much,  although  I 
sometimes  think  that  the  prayers  are  too  long.  The  two 
eldest  daughters  are  handsome,  sweet  young  girls,  and 
sing  better  than  ladies  generally  do  in  this  country.  A 
quiet  sorrow  broods  over  the  &mily  from  the  late  decease 
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iif  a  dearly  beloved  daughlar  and  e'lBict,  whoso  lou  ■ 
espeoioUy  to  M'eigh  upon  the  jnothcr'it  heart.  '   ^ 

I  am  living  here  in  tho  uiwist  of  a  large  garden,  in  whkfc 
are  many  raro  plants,  and  I  hear  the  hundrcd-toi^aed 
American  mocking-bird  cv«ry  nuirning  singing  befiira  my 
winJun'.  It  ia  very  agreeable  to  boar,  but  moru  singular 
than  charming,  and  not  to  ooniparo  with  our  larka  and 
aightingalcs,  any  tnoro  than  the  singing  voicea  horo  aro 
to  be  comjiarud  with  thoae  of  Sweden.  Every  land  itu 
its  own. 

There  are  varioua  foatarca  of  family  life  here  which  i 
wish  were  more  general  with  us.  To  these  belong  family 
woraliip  morning  and  evening,  and  the  simple  prayer  with 
which  the  meal  ia  generally  sanctified  by  the  father  or 
mother  of  the  family,  "  0  G-od,  bless  these  Thy  gifts  to 
oar  profit,  and  us  to  Thy  service !" 

With  us  it  is  usually  the  youngest  child  of  the  family 
that  says  grace  before  meals,  if  it  is  said  aload ;  and  thia 
also  is  beautiful,  excepting  that  in  this  way  it  seldom  has 
or  can  have  the  true  spirit  given  to  it  Most  freqaently, 
however,  our  form  of  grace  is  a  silent  inclinatioa  of  the 
body,  but  the  thought  is  of  nothing  but  the  meal  before 
us.  On  the  oontnry)  I  like  better  our  usages  at  table 
than  in  this  country.  With  us  people  can  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  conversation,  and  they  need  not  think  about  the 
dishes,  except  in  so  far  as  enjoying  them  goes.  Evat; 
thing,  with  us,  is  done  silently  and  in  due  order  by  tht 
attendants.  At  a  glance  from  the  host«s8  yon  are  offered 
a  second  supply,  hut  this  also  silently;  the  dishes  ooma 
round  to  the  guests,  each  in  his  turn,  and  after  that  peo- 
ple are  not  troubled  with  them.  Hera  it  is  not  so.  Here 
there  is  an  incessant  asking  and  inviting,  so  that  what 
with  asking  and  inviting,  and  selecting  and  answering, 
there  is  really  no  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  meal,  much 
less  of  conversation.  Neither  is  one  able  to  help  one'i 
<)elf ;  but  the  host  or  hostess,  or  aunt  or  uncle,  or  soma 
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other  poUte  person,  or  it  may  be  the  servante,  which  here 
in  the  South  are  always  negroes,  help  you,  and  you  seldom 
get  just  what  you  wish  fori  or  as  much  or  as  little  as  you 
want,  and  not  on  that  part  of  the  plate  where  you  wish 
to  have  it.  You  are  a&ked,  for  example, 
'  "  Will  you  have  butter  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  thank  you." 

And  with  that  comes  a  piece  of  butter  on  the  edge  of 
the  plate,  on  which  the  annoying  thought  always  suggests 
itself,  that  it  is  certainly  exactly  where  the  servant  put 
his  thumb.     Then  it  goes  on : 

^'  Will  you  take  fish  or  meat  ?  chicken  or  turkey  ?" 

"  Chicken,  if  you  please." 

"Have  you  any  choice  ?     The  breast  or  a  wing?" 

Then  comes,  "  Will  you  have  pickles  ?" 

"  No,  I  thank  you." 

A  pause  and  calm  ensues  for  two  minutes.  But  then 
somebody  on  your  left  discovers  that  you  have  no  pickles, 
and  pickles  come  to  you  from  the  left.  ^'  May  I  help  you 
to  pickles  ?" 

»  No,  I  thank  you." 

Aiter  a  few  minutes  more  somebody  on  the  right  sees 
diat  you  have  no  pickles,  and  hastens  to  offer  you  the  bot- 
tle.    "  Will  you  not  take  pickles  ?" 

«  No,  I  thank  you." 

You  then  begin  an  interesting  conversation  with  your 
next  neighbor ;  and,  just  as  you  are  about  to  ask  some 
question  of  importance,  a  person  opposite  you  observes  that 
you  are  not.  eating  pickles,  and  the  pickle-bottle  comes  to 
you  across  the  table,  and  you  are  called  upon  to  say  once 
more,  in  self-justification, 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  not  any,"  and  continue  your  con- 
versation. 

But  again,  at  the  moment  you  are  waiting  for  some 
reply  interesting  to  you,  comes  the  servant,  perhaps  the 
very  best  daddy  in  the  whole  black  world,  and  shoots  the 
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piok]«  bottle  in  betwfjen  you  and  yonr  coiiTeraable  neigfa-  •] 
bor,  and  with  burror  yon  a.gELtn  behold  pickles  ready  to  be  J 
pat  upon  your  plate,  ijo  that  ia  the  end  you  find  yaaroelf 
quite  overcome  by  the  pickle  porsecuttun.  i 

Thus  goes  oa  the  meal ;  one  ince^ant  bustle  of  Herring,  J 
which  takca  from  j'ou  all  enjoynient  of  the  food.     I  have   ' 
at  last  a  regular  palpitation  of  the  heart  from  disquiet  onJ    . 
impatience;  but  that  is  in  great  measure  my  own  fault —    ^ 
tho  fault  of  my  weakness,  though  something  iiiu!>t  be  al-    i 
lowed  to  the  fault  of  the  custom  here,  which  is  not  quite 
in  hannouy  with  the  higher  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  f 
This  cttstom,  however,  did  not  originate  in  this  oountry. 
It  belongti  to  England,  and  must  be  put  dowa  to  the  ao-    | 
count  of  England.     Our  mode  of  taking  our  meals  and 
our  customs  at  table  are  more  like  those  of  Franoe ;  and 
for  thia  I  commend  us.     In  one  particular,  however,  it 
aeems  to  me  that  the  homes  of  the  New  World  exoel  tfabae 
of  all  other  oountriea,  excepting  of  England,  witlt  which 
they  have  a  close  connection,  and  that  is  in  oleanlinesB. 
Our  very  best  homes  in  Sweden  are,  in  this  respect^  aol- 
dom  GO  admirable  as  ia  usually  the  case  here;  for  all  here 
ia  kept  neat  and  clean,  from  the  bed-rooma  to  the  kitchen, 
and  the  aervanta  have  the  same  smartness  and  naatoeas  vf 
attire,  the  aame  suavity  of  manper  aa  the  lady  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  bouse.     An  American  hoose  and  home  is  in 
many  respecta  the  ideal  of  a  home,  if  I  except  the  ajqia- 
ratoa  for  warming  their  housoa  in  the  Northern  States. 
Every  thing  it  to  be  found  there  which  can  make  exist- 
ence fresh,  and  oomfortabie,  and  agreeable,  from  the  bath- 
room to  the  little  garden,  in  the  town  aa  well  aa  in  the 
country,  with  ita  trees,  even  if  they  be  but  few,  its  beau- 
tiful grass-plot  and  plants,  which  are  frequently  trained 
on  trellises  on  tho  walls,  whence  their  flowers,  wafted  by 
the  wind,  diffuse  their  fragrance  through  the  windows. 
And  if  here  the  mistress  of  the  house,  especially  in  the 
South,  has  lighter  domestic  oares  than  our  ladies  aa  re- 
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guds  housekeeping  (for  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  may 
be  had  every  day,  at  all  seasons,  in  this  oonntry,  where 
the  year  may  be  reokoned  by  summers,  not  by  winters, 
as  with  ns  and  which  compels  us  to  dry,  and  salt,  and  lay 
in  stores  during  the  living  portion  of  the  year,  in  prepara- 
4ion  for  the  dead),  yet  has  she  much  to  look  after  and  to 
ptovide  for,  so  that  house  and  home  may  be  supplied  with 
not  merely  the  material  things,  but  with  those  that  shall 
beautify  it;  and  this  more  especially  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  all  the  domestics  are  of  the  negro  race, 
which  is  by  nature  careless  and  deficient  in  neatness.  I 
admire  what  I  saw  of  the  Southern  ladies  and  mistresses 
of  families.  The  young  girls,  on  the  contrary,  I  should 
like  to  see  a  little  more  active  in  the  house,  and  more 
helpful  to  their  mothers  in  various  ways.  But  it  is  not 
ihe  custcHn;  and  the  parents,  from  mistaken  kindness, 
seem  not  to  wish  their  daughters  to  do  any  thing  except 
amuse  themselves,  and  enjoy  liberty  and  life  as  much  as 
possible.  I  believe  that  they  would  be  happier  if  they 
made  themselves  more  useful.  The  family  relationship 
between  parents  and  children  seems  to  me  particularly 
beautiful,  especially  as  regards  the  parents  toward  the 
ftKilHm^n,  The  beautiful,  maternal  instinct  is  inborn  in 
the  Amerioan  women,  at  least  in  all  its  fervent,  heartfelt 
sentiment;  and  better,  more  affectionate  family-fathers 
than  the  men  of  America  I  have  seen  nowhere  in  the 
world.  They  have,  in  particular,  a  charming  weakness 
for— -daughters.  And  Qod  bless  them  for  it !  I  hope  the 
daughters  may  know  how  to  return  it  with  interest. 

Now  must  I  bid  mamma  adieu,  as  I  am  going  out  vnth 
the  family  here  to  visit  some  ancient  Indian  graves — In- 
dian mounds  as  they  are  called.  They  are  a  sort  of  bar- 
rows, now  overgrown  with  trees,  and  are  the  sole  memo- 
rials which  remain  here  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
eonntry,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  which  they  gave 
lo  rivers  and  mountains,  and  which,  for  the  mo«t^Tt^«i^ 

Vol.  T.— P 
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fitiil  tetaioed.  These  namua  arc  symbolic,  and  are  g 
ally  ineloJiouti  in  sound.  It  is  not  mote  than  ' 
years  sinoe  the  last  Indian  tribes  in  Qeorgia  wera  d 
thence  by  an  armed  force ;  and  I  have  heaid  eyo- 
es  relate  the  scene,  how  on  the  morning  when  they  vran 
compelled  to  leave  their  hata,  their  smoking  hearths,  th«ii 
graves,  and  were  driven  away,  men,  women,  aod  chitdiOR, 
aa  a  defenseless  heid,  the  air  was  tilled  with  their  ory  of 
lamentation!  Now  no  Imliana  iire  to  be  met  with  in 
Georgia  or  Carolina,  though  in  Alabama,  the  furthoit 
etate  west,  may  still  be  fomid  tribes  of  Cboetaw  and 
Chickasaw  Indians.  Lively  pionica  are  now  held  en  thcM 
anoient  Indian  mounds.  { 

I  have  for  two  nights  in  ancoossion  dreamed  moat  IIt- 
ingly  that  mamma  was  here — was  oome  to  America  to  tea 
me.  I  was  very  glad  of  it,  but  at  the  same  time  mneh 
surprised,  because  Agatha  was  not  with  her,  and  I  &on{^ 
in  my  dream,  it  is  impossible  that  mamma  oould  lean 
Aga^a  alone — "  It  must  be  a  dream  \"  And  a  dream, 
and  a  foolish  dream  it  was,  certainly,  my  sweet  mamma; 
but  I  should  be  very  glad  that  one  part  of  it  were  true, 
namely,  that  I  saw  you  looking  so  well  and  so  happy.  If 
I  ooold  only  see  that,  then  would  I  have  the  joy  of  em- 
bracing mamma,  not  in  sleep  and  in  a  dream,  hat  in  wake- 
ful reality ! 

To-morrow  I  set  off  far  Savannah. 

Savannah,  May  Wth.  And  here  I  now  am,  aweet  mam- 
ma, after  an  affeotionate  parting  from  the  amiable  family 
in  Vineville,  whom  I  was  aany  to  leave.  I  got  rid  of  a 
headache  as  soon  as  possible  last  evening,  after  the  fa- 
tiguing day's  journey  by  rail-way  in  the  heat  of  the  son, 
the  smoke,  and  tlie  steam,  during  which  my  little  basket 
of  bananas  was  my  only  comfort  and  support.  Long  live 
the  banana ! 

To-day  I  have  received  vbits  and  flowers — among  the 
latter  a  Magnolia  grandifiora,  a  magnilioent  flower,  aa 
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noble  as  it  is  beautiful,  a  child  of  primeval  light— And 
•nuuig  the  former,  one  from  a  piquant  young  lady,  who 
was  herself  married  at  fourteen  years  of  age-Hshe  is  now 
only  seventeen,  but  looks  as  if  she  were  twenty — and 
^o  will  oarry  me  off  this  afternoon  on  a  promenade  to 
Bonaventura — some  romantic  spot.  Her  dark  romantio 
eyes  have  something  quite  interesting  in  them. 

Later,  I  have  had  a  visit  firom  the  greatest  autograph 
collector  in  the  world,  Mr.  T.,  who  kindly  invited  me  to 
his  house  and  home  at  Savannaihl  and  here  comes  now 
my  Swiss  professor,  and  will  talk  to  me  of  poetry  and 
leligion,  and  the  spirit  of  things ;  and  now  it  is  dinner- 
time, and  I  must  think  about  *my  body,  and  therefore  I 
nnist  make  an  end  of  all.  But  first  a  kiss — on  the  paper 
and  in  spirit  to  my  beloved ! 


LETTER    IVI. 

Sayannah,  May  14th,  1S60. 

<*  The  greatest  autograph  collector  in  the  w<Hrld"  is  also 
tte  most  firiendly,  the  best-hearted  man  in  the  world,  and 
ao  kind  to  me  that  I  ishall  always  think  of  him  with  grati- 
tade.  His  collection  of  autographs  is  the  first  which  I  have 
over  been  able  to  examine  with  interest  and  respect — ^not 
because  it  occupies  many  folios,  and  has  a  whole  room 
appropriated  to  it,  and  could  not  be  fully  examined  in  less 
than  six  or  seven  months,  which  certainly  might  inspire 
respect,  but  because  a  portrait  is  appended  to  the  hand- 
writing of  each  distinguished  person,  mostly  an  excellent 
oopper-plate  engraving,  together  with  some  letter  or  inter- 
esting document  belonging  to  the  history  of  that  indi- 
vidual. All  this  gives  to  the  autograph  collection  of  lb. 
T.  a  real  historical  or  biographical  interest 

His  house  is  one  of  those  excellent,  agreeable  ones 
I  described  in  my  former  letter.    His  kind  LittU 
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vife*  two  ynnnger  sons,  and  the  young  wife  of  the  clileot 
son,  oimstitute  tho  iamily  ;  &  quiet,  kind,  hospitable  6un> 
ily,  over  which  dunth,  however,  has  lately  caat  its  iihadow. 
Here,  too,  the  mothers  have  sorrowed  most ;  snd  here  ear- 
row  two  mothers — th«  elder,  her  eldest,  grown-up  son  i  tfae 
younger,  her  little  boy,  both  lately  deceased  I 

Savannah  ia  the  most  ohaimlng  of  oitlea,  and  remindi 
me  of  "the  maiden  in  the  green-wood."  It  h,  even  more 
than  Chaileatnn,  an  assemblage  of  villae  which  have  come 
together  for  company.  In  each  quarter  id  a  green  market- 
piftco,  Burroundod  with  magnificent,  lofty  trees ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  each  verdant  market-place  leaps  np  a  living 
fountain,  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  gushing  forth,  shining  in 
the  sun,  and  keeping  the  green-sward  moist  and  cooL 
Savannah  might  be  called  the  city  of  the  gushing  springs; 
there  can  not  be,  in  the  whole  world,  a  more  beautiful  city 
than  Savannah!  Now,  however,  it  is  too  warm ;  there  is 
too  much  sand,  and  too  little  water.  But  I  like  Savannah. 
I  find  here  a  more  vigorous  spiritnal  life,  a  more  free  and 
unprejudiced  looking  at  things  and  circumstances,  in  par- 
tionlar  at  tlw  great  question  of  slavery,  than  in  Charleston, 
and  I  have  here  booome  acquainted  with  some  exoelleot, 
true  peoplo— people  who  wiU  look  the  question  direotly 
and  fairly  in  the  face ;  who,  themselves  slaveholders  from 
the  more  remote  times,  are  yet  laboring  for  the  inatraotjoa 
of  the  slave,  for  emancipation  and  free  colonization.  Ah, 
Agatha !  I  have  felt  on  this  oooasion  like  a  weary  and 
thirsty  wanderer  of  the  desert,  who  has  arrived  all  at 
ODoe  at  a  verdant  oasis,  where  palms  wave  and  &eah 
waters  spring  fcnih,  and  I  have  watered  with  tears  of  joy 
the  flowers  of  freedom  on  the  soil  of  slavery ;  for  I  suffered 
greatly  at  first  in  society,  from  the  endeavors  of  many  peo- 
ple to  thmst  upon  me  their  contracted  views,  and  from  a 
want  of  honesty,  if  not  in  the  intention,  yet  in  the  point 
of  view  from  which  they  regarded  slavery.  One  evening, 
however,  when  I  was  more  than  usually  annoyed,  and  quite 
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disoonoerted  by  the  observations  of  the  people  who  came 
to  see  me,  I  found  my — deliverance. 

Bat  I  must  give  the  history  in  the  form  which  it  has 
aasnmed  in  my  memory. 

DIFFERENT  DiPRESSIQNa 

I  was  in  componj 
With  men  and  women. 
And  heard  maU  talk 
Of  little  thing9» 
Of  poor  poTBoitav 
And  narrow  feelings. 
And  narrow  views 
Of  narrow  minds. 
I  mshed  out 
To  breathe  more  freely, 
To  look  on  nature. 

The  evening  star 
Rose  pure  and  bright, 
The  western  sky 
Was  flushed  with  light. 
The  crescent  moon 
Shone  sweetly  down 
Amid  the  shadows 
X>f  the  town. 
VHiere  whispering  trees 
And  fragrmft  flowers 
Stood  hushed  in  silent, 
Fragrant  boweis. 
All  was  romance. 
An  loveliness, 
Wrapped  in  a  trance 
Of  mystic  bliss. 
I  looked  on 
In  bitterness, 
And  sighed,  and  asked 
Why  the  great  Lord 
Made  such  rich  beauty 
For  such  a  race 
Of  little  men  t 

I  was  in  company 
With  men  and  women ; 
I  heard  noble  talk 
Of  noUe  things, 
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Of  manlj'  iloiags, 
And  manly  Buflering. 
And  maa's  hean  bealing 
For  aU  mankind. 

Tlie  evening  alar 

Seemed  now  less  biighl ; 

The  vrestera  aty 

or  paler  light. 

All  natim'B  besulj  and  TOmanee — 

TTie  realm  of  I*M>— 

Retired  at  oooe, 

A  Bbsdovr  but  to  that  of  JHon  5 

Since  then  my  world  here  has  changed,  as  well  as  my 
feelings,  toward  the  Southern  life  and  people.  My  ra«atal 
virion  has  become  clear,  bo  that  I  can  perceive  a  noble 
South  in  the  South,  even  as  its  own  hills  arise  and  enable 
me  to  breathe  across  its  plain  of  sand  the  invigorating 
atmosphere  of  the  hills,  and  which  will  yet  become  to  the 
people  of  the  Soath  that  which  Uoses  and  Joseph  were  ' 
to  the  children  of  Israel ;  for  when  people  apeak  of  the 
slave  race  of  the  South,  it  is  a  mistake  merely  to  imply 
the  blacks.  And  it  is  also  unjust  to  think  of  the  people  > 
of  the  Southern  States  as  a  population  of  slaves  and  slave 
owners.  Of  a  truth,  there  exists  a  free  people  even  in  the 
Soathern  Slave  States,  who  are  silently  laboring  in  the 
work  of  emancipation.  And  though  they  may  be  but  a 
■mall  number,  "donbt  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Fa- 
ther's good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom  I" 

It  appears  to  mo  probable,  from  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard,  that  Georgia  will  become  one  of  the  leading  pow- 
ers in  this  advancing  work  of  emancipation.  Georgia, 
the  youngest  of  the  first  thirteen  States  of  the  ynion,  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  ia  the  work  of  American  inde- 
pendence, and  the  spirit  of  freedom  has  been  powerful  here 
from  the  beginning. 

All  nations  preserve  traces  of  their  origin,  and  receive 
a  certain  stamp  from  the  men  and  the  circumstances  which 
detenmae  the  character  of  their  youthful  minds.     This  is 
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qaite  natural.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  a  cause  for  the  more 
firee  and  fresh  spirit  which  prevails  in  Georgia  if  we  reflect 
upon  the  character  of  the  first  founder  of  the  state,  James 
Oglethorpe^  and  the  colony  which  grew  up  under  his  pro- 
tection. 

I  must  tell  yon  something  ahout  this  man,  whose  his- 
tory I  have  lately  read,  and  of  his  work,  because  among 
so  much  which  is  here  incomplete,  halting,  imperfect,  firom 
which  the  eye  turns  away  dissatisfied,  it  is  a  refreshment 
to  fix  it  upon  a  human  life  which  will  stand  the  test, 
which  pursued  one  great  purpose  fit)m  the  commence- 
ment to  the  close  of  its  working-day,  labored  for  it  and 
Ibrought  it  to  a  successful  issue ;  upcm  a  man  whose  sole 
objeet  in  life  was  to  liberate  the  captive,  to  make  the  un- 
fortunate happy,  and  who,  for  this  purpose,  founded  a 
state! 

It  is  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  James 
Oglethorpe  came  to  this  country  at  the  head  of  a  little 
band  of  emigrants,  and  pitched  his  tent  upon  the  high 
ground  between  the  River  Savannah  and  the  sea,  where 
■0W  stands  the  city  of  Savannah.  He  was  an  English- 
man, and  had  spent  a  richly  diversified  life  at  the  uni- 
TBrsity,  in  the  army,  and  as  a  member  of  Parliament.  A 
HDUUi  of  heroic  character,  with  a  heart  full  of  benevolence 
and  energy,  he  was  the  first  who  sought  to  alleviate  tha 
sufferings  of  debtors,  which  at  that  time  were  extreme  in 
England ;  these  unfortunate  men^  being  often  immured 
in  prison  for  life  on  account  of  the  smallest  debt.  As  a 
commissioner  for  the  inspection  of  jails,  he  obtained  the 
liberation  of  great  numbers,  and  then  sought  out  for  them, 
as  well  as  for  perseouted  Protestants,  an  asylum,  a  home 
of  freedom  in  the  free  lands  of  the  New  World,  where 
poverty  should  not  be  opprobirum,  where  true  piety  might 
firoely  worship  God  in  its  own  way. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  find  in  England  men 
who  could  take  an  interest  in  a  grand  aoheme  lot  YismsAXi 
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happinew  A  sooioty  was  orgajiized  for  the  caxrytng  ont 
of  Oglethorpe's  plan,  which  beoama  realized  by  a  gmiit 
from  George  II.  of  the  land  which  lay  between  th«  Sa- 
vannah aDii  Alatamaha,  fiom  the  head  springs  of  thasn 
rivers  doe  woat  of  the  Pacific,  and  which  was  placed  (or 
twenty-one  years  under  the  gaardianahip  of  a  oorpoiatiioD 
"  in  tfost  fur  the  poor."  The  common  seal  of  the  corpo- 
ratioa  bore  on  one  side  a  grouj)  6f  silk-worms  at  thea  la- 
bor, with  the  motto,  Non  sibi  sed  aliis — "  Not  for  them- 
selves, but  for  others" — ^thereby  e^tpressive  of  the  disin- 
terested intention  of  the  originatora,  who  would  not  re- 
ouivo  for  their  labors  any  temporal  advantage  or  emola- 
meut  whatever.  On  the  reverse  side  was  tepreseatad  the 
Genius  of  Georgia,  with  a  cap  of  liberty  on  her  head,  a 
spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  horn  of  plenty  in  the  other. 
The  reported  wealth  and  beauty  of  this  land  of  promiM 
awoke  the  most  brilliant  hopes  for  the  future. 

Oglethorpe  sailed  firom  England  in  November,  1732, 
with  his  little  band  of  liberated  captives  and  oppressed 
Protestants,  amounting  in  number  to  about  one  handred 
and  twenty  persons,  and  alter  a  voyage  of  fifty-seven  days 
reached  Ghuleslon.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the 
New  World,  he  proceeded  up  the  Savannah  River,  and 
landed  on  a  high  bluff,  which  he  at  once  selected  as  th« 
site  of  his  capital,  and  where  Savannah  now  stands.  At 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  dwelt  the  Yamaoraw  tribe  of 
Indians,  who,  with  their  chief  Tomo-chichl  at  their  head 
sought  alliance  with  the  strangers. 

"  Here  is  a  little  present,"  said  the  red  men,  stretching 
out  before  him  a  buffalo-hide,  painted  on  the  inner  side 
with  an  eagle's  head  and  feathers.  "  The  eagle's  feathers 
are  soft,  and  betoken  love.  The  baffalo's  hide  is  warm, 
and  betokens  protection.  Therefore  love  and  protect  our 
little  families!" 

Oglethorpe  received  with  kindness  these  friendly  dem 
onstratioas. 
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It  was  on  the  first  day  of  February  when  the  little 
band  of  colonists  pitched  their  tents  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Oglethorpe's  tent  stood  beneath  four  tall  pine-trees, 
and  for  twelve  months  he  had  no  other  shelter.  Here  in 
this  beautiful  region  was  the  town  of  Savannah  laid  out, 
according  as  it  stands  at  the  present  day,  with  its  regular 
streets  and  large  square  in  each  quarter  of  the  town, 
while  ihvcragh  the^primeval  woods  a  road  was  formed  to 
the  great  garden  by  the  river  side,  which  was  soon  to  be- 
come a  nursery-ground  for  European  fruits  and  the  won- 
derful natural  products  of  America. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Georgia.  The  province  became  already  in  its  infancy  an 
asylum  for  the  oppressed  and  suffiaring,  not  only  among 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  Europe  itself.  The 
fiune  of  this  asylum  in  the  wilderness  rang  through  Eu- 
Tope.  The  Moravian  brethren,  persecuted  in  their  native 
land,  received  an  invitation  from  England  of  a  free  pas- 
sage to  Georgia  for  them  and  for  their  children,  provisions 
for  a  whole  season,  a  grant  of  land  to  be  held  free  for  ten 
years,  with  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  native  English 
citi2sens,  and  the  freedom  to  worship  God  in  their  own 
way :  this  invitation  they  joyfully  accepted. 

On  the  last  day  of  October,  in  the  year  1733,  with  their 
Bibles  and  hymn  books,  with  their  covered  wagons,  in 
which  were  conveyed  their  aged  and  their  little  children, 
and  one  wagon  containing  their  few  worldly  goods,  the 
little  evangelical  band  set  forth  in  the  name  of  God,  after 
prayers  and  benedictions,  on  their  long  pilgrimage.  They 
sailed  up  the  stately  Rhine  between  its  vineyards  and 
ruined  castles,  and  thence  forth  upon  the  great  sea  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  When  they  lost  sight  of  land,  and  the 
majesty  of  ocean  was  revealed  to  them,  they  burst  forth 
into  a  hymn  of  praise.  When  the  sea  was  calm  and  the 
sun  rose  in  its  splendor,  they  sang  ^^  How  beautiful  is  cre- 
ation— how  glorious  the  Creator !"     When  thi^  ^V&si  ^^^ 
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aiiverse,  they  put  up  prayers ;  when  it  ohanginl,  thaaks- 
givings.  When  they  sailed  smoothly  with  a  favoring  gale, 
they  made  holy  covenanta  like  Jacob  of  old ;  when  ttifl 
storm  raged  bo  that  not  a  sail  conld  be  set,  they  lifted  op 
their  voices  in  prayer,  and  sang  amid  the  storm,  for  "  to 
love  the  Lord  Jeans  gave  great  conBolation." 

Thns  arrived  they  at  the  shore  of  the  New  World. 
Oglethorpe  met  them  at  Charleston,  and  bade  them  wel- 
come; and  five  days  afterward  the  far  wayfarers  pitched 
their  tents  near  t^avannah.  Their  place  of  residence  was 
to  be  yet  further  up  the  conntry.  Oglethorpe  pmrided 
them  with  horses,  and  accompanied  them  through  the  wil- 
derness, through  foreet  and  morass.  By  the  &id  of  Indian 
guides  iind  blazed  Irees.  they  proceeded  nnwnrd  till  they 
had  found  a  suitable  spot  for  their  settlement :  it  was  on 
the  banks  of  a  little  stream,  and  they  called  it  Ebeaezer. 
There  they  built  their  dwellings,  and  there  they  resolved 
to  erect  a.  column  in  token  of  the  providence  of  God, 
which  had  brought  them  safely  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  same  year  was  the  town  of  Augusta  founded, 
which  became  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  the  Indian 
traders.  The  fame  of  Oglethorpe  extended  through  the 
wilderness,  and  in  May  came  the  chiefs  of  the  eight  tribes 
of  the  Muskhogees  to  make  an  alliance  with  him.  Long 
King,  the  tall  old  chief  of  the  Oconas,  was  the  spokesman 
for  the  eight. 

"  The  Great  Spirit  which  dwells  every  where  around 
us,"  said  he,  "  and  who  gave  breath  to  all  men,  has  sent 
the  Englishmen  to  instruct  us."  He  then  bade  them 
welcome  to  the  country  south  of  the  Savannah,  as  well  as 
to  the  cultivation  of  such  lands  as  their  people  had  not 
used ;  and,  in  token  of  the  sincerity  of  his  words,  he  laid 
eight  bundles  of  buckskins  at  the  feet  of  Oglethorpe. 
The  chief  of  the  Coweta  tribe  arose  and  said,  "We  are 
come  five-and -twenty  days'  journey  to  see  you.  I  have 
never  desired  to  go  do'wti  to  Chatleaton,  lest  I  should  die 
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by  the  way ;  but  when  I  heard  that  you  were  oome,  and 
that  you  are  good  men,  I  oame  down  to  you  that  I  might 
hear  good  things."  He  then  gave  the  European  exiles 
^leave  to  suminon  such  of  their  kindred  as  loved  them  out 
of  the  Greek  towns,  so  that  they  might  live  together. 
^  Beoall,"  added  he,  ^<  the  Yamassees,  tiiat  they  may  be 
buried  at  peace  among  tiieir  forefatiiers,  and  that  they 
may  see  their  graves  before  they  die." 

A  Cherokee  appeared  among  the  English  :  '^  Fear  noth- 
ing," said  Oglethorpe,  ^<  but  speak  freely." 

^^  I  always  speak  freely,"  replied  the  mountain  chief. 
'<  Wherefore  should  I  be  afraid  ?    I  am  now  among  friends ; 
I  feared  not  when  I  was  among  enemies."    And  the  set- 
« tiers  and  liie  Cherokees  became  friends. 

A  Choctaw  chief,  ^^  Red-Shoes,"  came  the  following  year, 
and  pr(^>osed  to  trade :  <<  We  come  from  a  great  distance," 
said  he,  "  and  we  are  a  great  nation.  The  French  built 
forts  among  us.  We  have  long  traded  with  them,  but 
they  are  poor  in  goods ;  we  desire  that  a  trade  may  be 
apeoed  between  you  and  us." 

The  good  faith  which  Oglethorpe  kept  in  his  transac- 
tions with  the  Indians,  his  noble  demeanor  and  bearing, 
the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  won  for  him  the  confidence 
of  the  red  men.  He  was  pleased  with  their  simple  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  endeavored  to  enlighten  their  minds, 
and  to  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of  that  G-od  whom 
they  ignorantly  worshiped. 

Oglethorpe  framed  laws  for  G-eorgia  ;  one  of  which  for- 
bade the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors,  another  the 
introduction  of  slavery.  "  Slavery,"  said  Oglethorpe,  "is 
contrary  to  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  to  the  fundamental  law 
of  En^and.  We  will  not  permit  a  law  which  allows 
such  horrid  crime."  And  when,  later,  various  of  "the 
better  class"  of  people  endeavored  to  introduce  negro  slaves, 
Oglethorpe  resolutely  opposed  it ;  declared  that  if  slaves 
were  introduced  into  Georgia,  he  would  no  lougen  coxi^^TOi 
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himuelf  with  the  colony.  Ho  coatinued  ateadfast,  earonv 
ing  his  determiiifttiou  by  his  almoat  arbitrary  i«>wer,  •!- 
though  many  of  the  planters,  in  Ui«  belief  that  ihay  could 
Dot  suooeaafuUy  cultivate  the  land  with  white  laboreu, 
threateaed  to  toavo  the  colony . 

Oglethorpe  continued  with  unabated  activity  to  labor 
for  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  Georgia,  extending 
and  securing  its  boundaries,  establishing  towoa,  and  ro^iw- 
lating  the  commonwealth.  He  visited  tho  Evangelical 
brethren  at  Ebenezer,  laid  out  the  streets  for  their  now 
towut  and  praised  their  good  tnanageraent.  Within  a 
few  years  the  product  of  raw  silk  vsithin  this  Little  colony 
had  increased  to  ten  thousand  pounds'  weight  yearly,  be- 
nidcs  wliinh  indico  had  bdL'omo  a  staple  article  of  tra£Eo. 
In  the  most  earnest  manner  those  colonists  opposed  the 
use  of  negro  slaves,  maiataining  that  the  whites  could 
equally  well  labor  under  the  aun  of  Greorgla.  Their  re- 
ligion united  them  with  each  pther;  they  settled  their 
disputes  among  themselves.  Bvery  occurrence  in  life  b^ 
came  significant  of  a  divine  providence,  and  the  ferveaoy 
of  their  WM'ship  disturbed  not  the  calmness  of  their  judg- 
ment.    They  had  peace,  and  were  happy. 

From  the  Moravian  towns  Oglethorpe  journeyed  aonth- 
ward,  passing  through  the  narrow  inland  channels  where 
the  sbores  were  covered  by  woods  of  pine,  evergreen  oaka, 
and  cedars,  which  grew  down  to  the  water's  edge,  aiul 
which  resounded  with  the  melody  of  birds.  On  St^> 
mon'a  Island,  hre  having  cleared  the  grass  from  an  old 
Indian  held,  the  streets  of  Frederioa  were  laid  out,  and, 
amid  the  caroling  of  hundreds  of  birds,  a  fort  was  ood-. 
struoted  on  a  bluff  commanding  the  river. 

The  Highlands  of  >!^cotland  had  already  sent  a  oompi 
of  bold  mountaineers,  who  sought  for  a  home  under  OgU 
thorpe's  banner;  and,  now  attired  in  the  Highland  ooa^a 
tume,  Oglethorpe  sailed  up  the  Alatamaha  to  visit  them-l 
at  ParieQ,  where  they  had  taken  np  their  quartera.     By  ' 
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the  help  of  these  brave  men,  Oglethorpe  determined  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  Georgia  as  far  as  St.  John's  River, 
in  Florida ;  and  the  Indians  of  the  Coweta  tribe  hearing 
the  rumor  of  war,  sent  forth  their  gayly-painted  warriors 
to  wield  the  hatchet  in  aid  of  Oglethorpe.  Long  speeches 
and  exchange  of  presents  were  followed  by  the  wild  war« 
dance,  and  the  Muskhogees  and  the  Cherokees  gathered 
around  him  to  renew  their  former  friendly  alliance. 

A  great  council  of  the  Muskhogee  chie&  was  held  at 
Oositas,  on  the  Chattahoochy ;  and  Oglethorpe,  making 
Ilia  way  by  solitary  paths,  fearless  of  the  noonday  heat  or 
the  dews  of  night,  or  of  the  treachery  of  hireling  Indians, 
came  to  this  great  assembly  to  talk  to  his  red  friends— to 
distribute  presents,  to  drink  the  sacred  saf  key  with  the 
Creek  warriors,  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  to  conclude 
a  firm  alliance  with  them  in  war  or  in  peace. 

In  1734  Oglethorpe  made  a  voyage  to  England,  and  won 
universal  favor  for  his  young  colony.  In  the  year  1736  he 
letomed,  taking  with  him  three  hundred  emigrants,  whom 
he  cared  for  like  a  {either ;  and  having  reached  land,  he 
ascended  with  them  a  rising  ground,  not  far  by  Tybee 
Island,  where  they  all  fell  on  their  knees  and  returned 
thanks  to  Gbd  for  having  safely  conducted  them  to  Geor- 
gia. Among  these  was  a  second  company  of  Moravians, 
men  who  had  ^'a  faith  above  fear,"  and  who,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  lives,  seemed  to  revive  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian communities,  where  state  and  rank  were  unknown, 
but  ^ere  Paul  the  tent-maker,  and  Peter  the  fisherman, 
presided  with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit. 

Witii  this  company  came  John  and  Charles  Wesley; 
CSiarles  the  secretary  of  Oglethorpe,  and  both  burning 
with  desire  to  become  apostles  of  Christ  among  the  In- 
lians,  and  to  live  in  the  New  World  "  a  life  wholly  and 
entirely  consecrate  to  the  glory  of  God."  They  desired  to 
make  of  Georgia  a  religious  colony.  '^  The  age  in  which 
religious  and  political  excitements  were  united  ^«a  ^naap 
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6tl,"  adds  Bancroft,  from  whoaa  "History  of  the  Untted 
Stattis"  I  have  taken  the  above  narrativo,  "  and  with  ths 
period  of  conimeroial  ioHuenoe  fanaticism  had  no  sym- 
pathy. Hyado  piety,  more  intense  by  its  aversion  to  ths 
theories  of  the  eight^eath  century,  appeared  as  the  rain- 
bow ;  and  Wealey  was  as  the  sower,  who  oomes  after  thfl 
olouda  have  been  lifted  up  and  the  floods  have  sabsided, 
and  scatters  hi^  seed  in  the  serene  hoar  of  peac«." 

After  this  we  find  Oglethorpe  at  the  head  of  tho  English 

array  in  the  war  with  the  Spaniards  in  Florida ;  and  hen 

he  was  brave  and  victorious,  foremost  always  in  dangor, 

k'  "  sharing  with  the  common  soldier  all  the  hardships  of  tho 

W     camp,  and  even  amid  all  tho  excitements  of  war  regard* 

'        ful  of  the  property  of  ilic  peaccnlile  inhabitants,  and  in 

victory  humane  and  gentle  toward  his  captives.    In  Jnly, 

1742,  Oglethorpe  ordered  a  general  thanksgiving  throtlgh- 

ont  Georgia  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace. 

Thus  was  Georgia  colonized  and  defended  ;  and  whan 
its  founder  and  preserver,  James  Oglethorpe,  approached 
his  ninetieth  year,  he  was  able  to  look  back  to  a  good 
work,  to  a  flourishing  state — the  boundaries  of  which  he 
extended  and  established,  and  the  spiritual  and  material 
life  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  so  that  it  well  merited 
the  praise  that  was  given  to  it  in  England — "  Never  has  a 
colony  been  founded  on  a  more  trae  or  more  humane  plan." 
He  was  spoken  of,  even  in  the  last  year  of  bis  life,  as 
one  of  the  finest  figures  that  had  ever  been  seen — a  type  . 
of  venerable  old  age.  His  faculties  and  his  senses  wera 
as  fresh  as  ever,  and  his  eye  as  bright ;  on  all  occasions 
he  was  heroic,  romantic,  and  full  of  ohivalrio  politeness — 
the  most  beautiful  impersonation  of  all  the  virtues  and 
endowments  which  distinguish  our  ideal  of  a  true  cavalier. 
And  so  warm  was  his  heart,  so  active  his  zeal  for  the  well- 
being  of  humanity,  it  mattered  not  of  what  race  or  nation, 
that  long  after  his  death  his  name  became  a  watch-word 
for  vaat  bonevolence  of  heart. 
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After  his  death,  many  of  hid  high-minded  laws  were  an- 
nulled ;  intoxicating  liquors  were  introduced  into  G-eorgia, 
and,  by  degrees,  even  negro  slavery.  But  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  hospitality  which  was  the  life  of  Oglethorpe's  life, 
which  was  the  animating  influence  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Georgia,  lives  still  in  G-eorgia.  I  see  it,  I  hear  it,  I  feel 
it.  And  the  emigration  hither  firom  the  Northern  States, 
and  in  particular  firom  the  states  of  New  England,  and 
which  increases  more  and  more,  and  which  has  exercised 
an  influence  upon  the  people  and  the  institutions,  are  to 
me  a  proof  of  this,  and  a  pledge  for  the  still  further  devel- 
opment of  the  life  of  fireedom.  I  observe  this,  also,  in  the 
more  firee  and  happier  life  of  the  negroes  in  Savannah;  in 
the  permission  which  is  given  them  there  to  have  their 
own  churches,  and  where  they  themselves  preach.  Be- 
sides this,  much  is  done  in  Georgia  for  the  instruction  of 
the  negro  slaves  in  Christianity,  for  their  emancipation, 
and  their  colonization  at  Liberia,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
And  every  year  a  vessel  goes  thence  from  Savannah  with 
oolored  emigrants  from  among  the  emancipated  slaves  of 
the  Slave  States,  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  mon* 
ey,  and  furniture  for  their  dwellings.  I  have  seen  various 
letters  from  this  colony  written  by  the  emigrants  them- 
selves, which  showed  the  good  understanding  which  ex- 
isted between  them  and  the  mother  states,  and  various  in- 
dividuals there,  in  particular,  through  their  religious  as- 
sociations ;  for  each  religious  denomination  maintains  its 
oonnection  with  its  members  in  the  African  colony,  which 
is  for  the  rest  under  the  direction  of  its  own  colored  offi- 
cials and  ministers. 

The  more  I  see  of  these  colored  people,  the  more  is  my 
cariosity  and  my  interest  aroused;  not  that  I  see  among 
the  negroes  any  thing  great,  any  thing  which  makes  them 
superior  to  the  whites.  I  can  not  divest  my  mind  of  the 
idea  that  they  are,  and  must  remain,  inferior  as  regards 
intellectual  capacity.     But  they  have  peouUai  ^tl^  \scDk« 
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usual  gifts.  Their  mornl  sense  is,  it  seems  to  me,  aa^pIP 
and  delicate  a^  their  masicat  peroeption ;  their  Benaibil^ 
is  acute  and  vr&Tta,  and  their  good  tamper  and  chuulM  . 
disposition  are  evidently  the  peculiar  gifts  of  natun,  ir, 
more  correctly,  gifts  of  God.  And  though  they  rnay  not 
have  shown  themselves  original  in  creative  genins,  yet 
there  is  in  their  way  of  comprehending  and  applying  what 
they  learn  a  really  new  and  refreshing  originality:  that 
may  be  heard  in  their  peculiar  aoogs — the  only  original 
people's  songs  which  the  New  World  posaetises — oa  aofl, 
sweet,  and  joyous  as  our  people'a  songs  are  melancholy. 
'  The  same  may  be  observed  in  their  comprehension  of  the 
ChriatiftD  doctrines,  and  their  application  of  them  to  daiiy 
life. 

Last  Sunday  I  went  to  the  church  of  the  Baptist  ne- 
groes here  with  Mr.  F.,  one  of  the  noble-minded  and  act- 
ive descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  resides  in 
Savannah,  and  who  has  shown  me  much  kindness.  The 
name  of  the  preacher  was  Bentley,  I  believe,  and  he  was 
perfectly  black.  He  spoke  extempore  with  great  anima- 
tion and  ease.  The  subject  of  his  discourse  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Savior  on  earth,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
he  came.  "I  remember,"  said  he,  "on  one  occasion, 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States  came  to  Geor- 
gia, and  to  onr  town  of  Savannah — I  remember  what  an 
ado  the  people  made,  and  how  they  went  out  in  great  car- 
riages to  meet  him.  The  carriages  were  decorated  veiy 
grandly,  and  the  great  cannon  pealed  forth  one  shot  after 
another.  And  so  the  president  came  into  the  town  in  a 
grand,  beautiful  carriage,  and  drove  to  the  best  house  in 
the  whole  town,  and  that  was  Mrs.  Scarborough's  house! 
And  when  he  came  there  he  seated  himself  in  the  vrindow. 
But  a  cord  was  drawn  around  the  house,  to  keep  us  ne- 
groes and  other  poor  folks  from  coming  too  near.  We  mnst 
stand  outside,  and  only  get  a  sight  of  the  president  as  he 
sat  at  the  window.     But  the  great  gentlemen  and  the  rich 
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folks,  they  went  freely  up  the  steps  and  in  at  the  door, 
and  shook  hands  with  him.  Now,  did  Christ  oome  in  this 
way  ?  Did  he  come  only  to  the  rich?  did  he  shake  hands 
only  with  them  ?  No !  Blessed  he  the  Lord !  he  came 
to  the  poor!  He  came  to  us,  and  for  oar  sakes,  my  broth- 
en  and  sisters !"  ^^  Yes,  yes !  Amen !  He  came  to  us ! 
Blessed  be  His  name !  Amen !  Halleluiah !"  resonnded 
through  the  ohapel  for  a  good  minute  or  two;  and  the 
people  stamped  with  their  feet,  and  langhed  and  cried, 
with  ooontenanoes  beaming  with  joy.  The  preacher  then 
oontinned  to  tell  how  Christ  proved  himself  to  be  the  mes- 
senger of  the  Highest.  ''  Now  imagine,  my  friends,"  said 
he,  '^  that  we  here  are  a  plantation  of  negro  laborers.  But 
the  owner  of  the  plantation  is  away ;  he  is  a  long,  long 
way  oSf  over  the  sea  in  England,  and  the  negroes  on  tiie 
plantation  have  never  seen  his  face.  They  have  never 
seen  the  face  of  any  man  higher  than  the  overseer.  But 
now  they  hear  that  the  owner  of  the  plantation,  their  lord 
and  master,  is  coming  there.  And  they  are  very  oarioos 
to  see  him,  and  they  inquire  about  him  every  day.  One 
day  they  see  the  overseer  coming,  and  with  him  another 
gentleman  whom  they  have  never  seen  before.  But  his 
dress  is  not  so  good,  and  much  simpler  than  the  overseer's ; 
the  overseer  has  a  fine,  buttoned  coat  on,  a  white  cravat, 
a  handsome  hat  on  his  head,  and  besides  that,  gloves  on 
his  hands.  The  strange  gentleman,  on  the  contrary,  has 
no  gloves  on,  and  is  dressed  in  quite  a  simple,  careless 
way.  And  if  the  negroes  had  not  known  the  overseer, 
they  never  would  have  believed  that  this  was  the  master. 
They  see,  however,  that  the  strange  gentleman  gives  or- 
ders to  the  overseer  that  he  shall  send  one  negro  here  and 
another  there,  that  many  shall  be  called  to  him  and  to 
the  overseer,  and  the  negroes  must  do  all  that  he  wishes 
and  commands,  and  from  this  they  can  see  that  he  is  the 
master.'' 

How  living  and  excellent  is  this  repreaentatioa  oItlq^r^ 
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life  to  die  neigroed,  drawn  bs  it  is  fresh  fTom  their  a9^i^'' 
day  experience! 

la  tbe  Kfternooa  of  the  «ame  day,  I  also  acooii){mnied 
Ur.  F.  to  hear  another  negro  preacher.  This  woa  an  old 
mulatto,  a  powerful, hoodaome  old  man,  who  Imd  acqnirei^ 
some  property,  and  who  was  greatly  looked  up  to  by  his 
people  as  a  proachnr  and  baptizer.  He  resembled  ^b^^ 
whites  both  in  appearance  and  manner.  He  mentianed, 
during  hia  discourse,  that  he  was  ninety-five  years  old  { 
and  lie  related  his  religious  experienoe;  his  spiritual  at 
flictiona  and  agony,  which  were  so  extreme  as  to  drive 
him  almost  to  self-murder;  and,  lastly,  hia  feelings  when 
the  comprehension  of  Christ,  and  salvation  through  HiiDr 
became  cloar  In  his  understanding,  "The  whole  M'orld 
became  changed  to  me,"  continued  he ;  "  every  thing 
seemed  as  if  new-bom,  and  beaming  with  new  beauty. 
Even  the  companion  of  my  life,  my  wife,  seemed  to  me  to 
be  again  young,  and  shone  before  me  in  new  beauty,  and 
[  oould  not  help  saying  to  her,  '  Of  a  truth,  my  wife,  I 
love  thee!'"  A  young  woman  on  the  bench  where  I  sat 
bent  down,  almost  choked  with  laughter.  I  bent  down 
also,  but  to  shed  tears,  which  pleasure,  sympathy,  my  owa 
life's  experience,  and  the  living,  child-lilte  description,  so 
faithful  to  nature,  had  called  forth.  Aller  the  sermon  Mr. 
F.  and  I  shook  hands  with  the  powerful  old  Andrew 
Uarahall. 

The  choir  in  the  gallery — negroes  and  negresses—sang 
quartettes,  as  correctly  and  beautifully  as  can  be  imag- 
ined. At  the  cloae  of  the  service  a  woman  come  forth, 
and,  kneeling  before  the  altar,  seemed  to  be  under  great 
distress  of  mind,  and  the  old  preacher  prayed  for  her,  in 
her  sorrows  and  secret  grief,  a  beautiful  and  heartfelt  pray- 
er. Thus  to  pray  in  the  chapel  for  the  afQicted  seems  to 
oe  onstomary  among  the  Baptists  in  this  country. 

Mag  15th.  It  is  now  very  warm  here,  and  tho  heat  i^ 
anervatiog.    If  it  were  not  so  I  should  enjoy  myself  in 
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Savannah,  in  the  family  where  I  am  staying;  where  the 
master  and  mistress,  as  well  as  the  domestics — ^negroes-— 
seem  all  to  he  inflaenoed  hy  the  same  spirit  of  good  tem- 
per and  kindness,  and  where  I  have  made  some  very  agree- 
able acquaintance.  Among  those  whom  I  love  most  are 
a  fiunily  named  M'l.,  one  of  those  who  labor  for  the  in* 
fltniotioQ  and  colonization  of  the  slaves.  The  danghters 
tliemaelves  instmct  the  little  negro  children  on  their  fa- 
ther's estate,  and  praised  very  much  their  facility  of  learn- 
ing; in  particular,  they  seemed  to  have  pleasure  in  pio- 
tnres  and  stories,  and  easily  understood  them.  This  gave 
me  great  delight ;  and  what  a  beautiful  sphere  of  action 
18  opened  by  this  means  for  the  young  daughters  of  the 
South!  *  But  I  fear  they  are  yet  few  who  embrace  it.  I 
have  arranged,  next  year,  to  take  a  pleasure  trip  with  this 
amiable  family  to  Florida,  where  they  have  a  son  residing. 
Bat  man  proposes,  and  God  disposes ! 

There  are  many  beautiful  places  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Savannah,  on  the  high  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  num- 
ber of  beautiful  trees  and  flowers  is  untold.  It  delighted 
me  to  hear  Swedish  family  names  in  many  of  the  appella- 
tiona  of  these,  and  thus  to  recQgnize  tokens  of  Linnseus; 
as,  for  instance,  I  here  found  Kudbeckia  Lafferstromia,  a 
very  pretty  shrub  with  pale-red  flowers,  resembling  TeZ- 
landsiaj  and  many  others.  The  kind  ladies  here — and  I 
have  become  acquainted  with  some  extraordinary  women 
among  them— drove  me  about  in  their  carriages  to  see 
the  places  and  forest  parks  in  the  neighborhood.  Bona- 
ventura  is  a  natural  park,  and  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
features  of  the  place  and  the  South.  The  splendid  live- 
oaks,  growing  m  groups  and  avenues,  with  their  long 
hanging  moss,  form  on  all  sides  the  most  beautiful  Goth- 
iO'  arcades,  and  when  the  evening  sun  oasts  his  glowing 
beams  through  these  deep,  gloomy  vistas,  the  most  lovely 
effects  are  produced.  The  young  artists  of  America  ought 
to  come  here  and  study  them. 
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A  portinn  of  tliia  bn&titiful  park  is  l>eiag  coiivoit«l  iaic 
a  burial-ground,  aDd  white  marble  grave -stonea  rntfe  them- 
selves below  the  hanging  mctsaes  of  the  livo-oaks.  Xbia 
niofia  vegetation  is  now  ia  blossom;  the  blossom  is  a  small 
green  button-like  flower  of  the  pentandria  class,  wiUi  a 
delieata  scent.  Other  inagnifioent  flowers  of  the  South, 
the  Magnolia  grandifiora,  the  Cape  jasmin,  and  many 
others,  are  now  beginning  to  be  gencri^y  in  bloom,  but 
the  soent  of  these  is  strong,  and  too  powerful  for  my  taste. 
The  scent  of  the  woods  ia  overpowering,  and  not  vhol<v 
acme.  Ladies  of  delicate  oomplexions  beoome  flashed, 
and  suffer  from  riding  through  the  woods  at  tJiis  season. 
The  (lowers  operate  upon  them  like  poisoo.  To  ma  Hasf 
aiijioareJ  riulTocalin!;.  What  (hW  im  there  so  pleasant  and 
re&eahiDg  as  that  of  our  fir-woods  and  oui  lUiss  of  tha 
valley] 

To-day,  when  I  went  out  alone  to  a  little  grove  in  lika 
midst  of  the  plain  of  sand,  near  the  town,  I  found  an  abond- 
anoe  of  the  most  beautiful  strawberries,  and  wondered 
how  it  could  be  that  the  negro  children  left  them  in  peace. 
I  gathered  and  tasted  them,  nay  I  did  not  taste  them,  fior 
they  had  no  sign  of  taste.  They  were  a  kind  of  sputiona 
strawberry.  Another  spurious  beauty  in  the  green  fields 
of  the  South  is  a  little,  low  ahrub,  a  kind  of  Ceotus,  which 
is  very  oommon,  called  "  the  prickly  pear,"  and  whioh  bears 
a  beautiful  pale-yellow  flower,  like  a  single  mallow,  but 
whioh  is  full  of  an  invisible  kind  of  minute  hooked  priokle, 
and  after  gathering  a  flower  it  is  many  days  before  yoa 
can  fi-ee  your  fingers  from  the  tiny  spines. 

One  beautiful  institution  which  I  visited  here  is  the 
asylum  for  the  orphan  children  of  all  nations  and  all  m- 
li^ons  persuasions.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  ladies, 
also  of  various  nations  and  religious  opinions.  T  visited 
it  with  one  of  the  directresses,  who  was  a  Jewess,  and 
muoh  attached  to  her  peculiar  religious  doctrines,  which, 
aooording  to  hei  lepieaentation,  a^tproached  those  of  tha 
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Chrisiiaa  Unitarian.  The  asylum  was  nnder  the  oare  of 
Catholic  Sisters  of  Mercy,  women  with  good  countenanoos, 
but  horrible  bonnets  or  hooded  caps,  which  would  require 
B  person  to  be  very  fiur  gone  in  world  renunciation  before 
thay  could  endure.  Both  the  children  and  the  establish- 
ment were  a  gladdening  sight  The  children  are  allowed 
to  make  choice  of  the  religious  sect  to  which  they  will 
attach  themselves,  and  I  saw  three  young  sisters,  one  of 
whom  was  a  Methodist,  the  second  a  Baptist,  and  the  third 
a  member  of  the  Episcopalian  Church. 

I  must  now  prepare  to  leave  Savannah  and  go  to  Au- 
gusta, higher  up  in  the  state.  I  think  of  ascending  the 
river  from  Savannah,  although  I  am  told  that  the  journey 
is  wearisome  and  the  scenery  monotonous.  But  I  greatly 
prefer  the  steam-boat  to  the  rail-way. 

I  shall  write  more  from  Augusta,  my  little  Agatha ! 

P.S. — ^When  I  come  home  I  shall  bring  you  lovely  work- 
baskets,  made  from  the  scales  of  the  fir-cone,  and  lined 
inside  with  red  silk,  which  these  kind  ladies  have  given 
me,  and  which  are  their  own  work.  They  look  queer, 
but  very  ornamental. 


LETTER   XVII. 

Colnmbia,  South  Carolina,  May  SOth. 

What  a  long  time  it  is,  my  sweet  Agatha,  since  I  last 
conversed  with  you !  but  days  and  hours  rush  on  like  the 
river,  and  I  have  not  many  minutes  to  myself. 

I  wrote  to  you  last  at  Savannah.  Soon  after  that  I 
left  the  city,  overwhelmed  with  kindness  and  presents 
from  its  friendly  inhabitants  up  to  the  last  nv>ment.  I 
shall  cdways  have  to  thank  my  host,  Mr.  T.,  for  his  heart- 
felt kindness  and  good-will  toward  me.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment he  compelled  me  to  allow  him  to  pay  for  my  jour- 
ney to  Augusta.     People  talk  about  the  Amervoana?  «»y^\^ 
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of  HoquUition,  and  witli  justice;  Iiut  with  the  same  jiu> 
tico  they  ought  to  apeak  of  their  spirit  of  giving.  They 
love  to  give,  even  as  they  love  to  acquire. 

Just  as  I  v/an  aboat  to  go  on  board  there  came  a  Swed- 
iah  sea-oaptaiD,  who  told  some  ])erson3  of  my  acqunintanoe 
in  i^avBonah  that  he  wished  to  see  me,  because  he  ma 
hrought  up  at  the  eame  place  as  myself  and  Jenny  LimJ. 
There  was  not  much  that  was  agreeable  for  me  to  remem- 
ber in  the  eduoational  establishment  where  we  three 
could  have  been  all  together.  And  when  my  soa-faring 
countryman  presented  himself  before  me,  and  -we  shook 
hands,  he  asked,  "Was  not  mademoiselle  broaght  np  in 
Stockholm  1"  i 

I  assented.  "  Ay,  ay  I"  said  he,  with  a  signiBoant  nod 
of  the  head,  "  it  is  so ;  I  was  certain  of  it,  and  in  Slock- 
holm  I  was  also  brought  up !" 

We  shook  hands  again,  and  the  good  man — for  he 
looked  like  a  hearty,  good  fellow — gave  me  likewise  a 
present,  Avhich  1  shall  bring  homo  with  me  to  Sweden. 
Almost  sinking  under  presents,  which  to  the  laat  moment 
were  laid  in  my  arms,  I  set  off. 

This  voyage  up  the  Savannah  Kiver,  which  I  had  been 
warned  against  as  slow  and  monotonous,  was  more  agree- 
able than  I  can  tell.  The  weather  was  charming,  and 
as  the  stream  was  strong  and  the  river  swollen  from  the 
spring-floods,  the  voyage  was  slow ;  I  had  plenty  of  time 
to  observe  the  banks  between  which  the  river  wound,  and 
though  mile  after  mile  and  hour  after  hour  presented  me 
with  only  one  scene,  yet  this  scene  was  primeval  forest- 
Ifaasea  of  foliage  from  innumerable  trees  and  shnlbs,  and 
beautiful  climbing  plants,  seemed  resting  upon  the  water 
on  «ach  side  of  the  river,  the  shores  of  G-eorgia  and  Car- 
olina. Lofty,  deep,  and  impenetrable  extended  the  prime- 
val forest,  as  I  was  told,  for  many  miles  inland. 

But  here  it  existed  in  its  original  luxuriance  and  splen- 
dor.    I  seemed  to  myself  to  be  present  on  the  third  day 
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of  oreation,  when  Grod  called  forth  the  vegetable  world, 
«<  every  tree  whose  seed  was  in  itself  after  its  kind."  On 
the  day  when  the  earth  opened  its  maternal  breast  and 
produced  all  the  various  trees  and  flowers  of  the  earth, 
Savannah,  with  its  red-brown  water,  was  a  river  newly 
sprung  from  chaos,  and  rich  with  its  essence,  nor  yet  had 
had  time  to  settle  itself  and  clear  its  water,  when  the  green 
plants  of  earth  sprang  forth  in  wild  luxuriance ;  it  seemed 
to  play  with  them,  and  they,  newly  upsprung  firom  the 
vrater,  seemed  to  have  no  wish  to  part  from  it,  but  half 
longed  to  fall  back  into  it.  Flower-laden,  climbing  plants 
flung  themselves  to  the  very  tops  of  the  trees,  and  then 
fell  down  to  dip  again  in  the  waves  of  the  river.  From 
amid  these  masses  of  verdure,  forming  porticoes,  pyramids, 
and  the  most  fantastic  and  massive  creations,  glanced  fiDrth, 
now  and  then,  a  Catalpa,  all  flaming  with  its  yellowish- 
white  flowers ;  dark-green,  solemn  magnolias  lifted  up  their 
snow-white  blossoms  toward  the  light,  beautiful  and  pure 
as  it  I  noticed  sycamores,  amber-bearing  poplars,  tulip- 
trees,  with  their  splendid  yellow  and  red  fleclced  blossoms, 
mulberries,  many  kinds  of  oak,  elms,  and  willows  as  I  went 
along,  and  high  above  all  towered  cypresses,  with  their 
^^^^Ei  depending  mosses,  spreading  their  vast  arms  abroad, 
like  patriarchs  over  the  lower  tribes  of  vegetation.  Not  a 
human  dwelling  was  to  be  seen  on  these  shores,  not  a  trace 
of  human  activity.  There  was  neither  the  sight  nor  sound 
of  animal  life,  and  although  alligators  are  numerous  in  the 
Savannah  River,  I  did  not  see  one;  not  a  bird  sang,  and  all 
was  silent  and  hushed,  even  the  wind  itself  It  was  a  deso- 
lation full  of  fantastic  beauty,  and  just  now  in  the  pride 
of  its  splendor.  At  length  I  saw,  sitting  on  the  naked 
boughs  of  a  dead  fir-tree,  two  large  birds  of  prey,  remind- 
ing the  beholder  that  '^  death  was  come  into  the  world." 

Thus  we  sped  on,  in  a  high-pressure  boat,  the  Oregon, 
with  its  two  reeking  chimneys,  up  the  river,  mile  after 
miloy  hour  after  hour,  while  the  morning  and  the  evening. 
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the  »xm  and  the  moon,  aaomed  to  oont^od  whi<^  nrhmiM 
inoi^t  beautify  tha  aoeno.  And  I  sang  in  my  soult  as  the 
earliflflt  oolonista  of  Georgia  had  dons  before  rae.  "Hbw 
beautiful  U  creation,  how  glorious  the  Creator!"  and  tbeo 
I  thought,  what  a  poem,  what  a  glorious  romanoe  is  this 
portioa  of  the  world  in  Its  natural  life ;  what  wealth,  what 
beauty,  what  varied  scenes  it  embrace*  in  its  bosom !  I 
waa  now  again  alone  with  America ;  America  revealed  her 
my^teriea  to  me,  and  made  me  aware  of  her  wealth,  the 
iuheritanoo  of  future  generations. 

The  Savannah  hum  the  boundary  between  Caitdbia 
and  Georgia.   I  had  teiulerty-boloved  friends  both  in  Car- 
olina and  Geot^ia.    I  lored  Geor^a  the  mottt,  aad  tantti 
toward  its  shore  as  toward  a  more  free,  a  more  youthfiilly,    , 
fresh  land.  I 

The  voyage  was  an  incessant  feast  for  me,  and  I  wished 
only  to  be  silent  and  enjoy  it.  But  in  order  to  do  that, 
I  had  to  avoid,  in  the  saloon,  a  throng  of  handsome,  birt 
wild  young  girls,  who  had  made,  on  their  own  account, 
a  pleasure-party,  and  now  ran  about  here  and  there,  chat- 
tering, calling  ia  one  another,  and  laughing ;  and  on  d«MA, 
a  few  gentlemen,  plantera,  who  were  polit«  and  wished  to 
talk,  but  talked  only  of  "cotton,  cotton,  ootton,"  and  bow 
the  world  was  beginning  to  busy  itself  about  American 
ootton.  I  fled  away  from  these  woiahipera  of  oott^m,  and 
endeavored  to  be  alone  with  the  river  and  the  primeval 
ibreat,  and  with  the  light  and  ahadows  within  it.  Tbwe 
was  with  the  troop  of  yoang  girls,  also,  a  youth,  a  hand- 
Borae  yoang  man,  a  brother  or  relative  of  some  of  them. 
Later  on  in  the  evening  he  had  to  leave  the  vessel,  and 
then  the  wild  young  girls  took  hold  of  him,  embraced  and 
kiaaed  him,  the  one  after  the  other,  in  fun  and  amid  langh- 
ter,  while  he,  half  annoyed  and  half  amused,  endeavored 
to  get  loose  from  them.  What  impreaaion  would  that 
yoang  man  carry  away  with  him  of  that  night's  scen^T 
Not  esteem  for  woman.     One  of  the  elder  gentJemen  ob 
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deok  shook  hb  head  at  the  young  girls'  behavior;  ^^ They 
make  a  fool  of  that  young  man  I"  said  he  to  me.  It  was 
not  till  late  in  the  night  that  I  oould  get  to  sleep  for  the 
noise  which  these  girls  macie. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  life  seemed  to  celebrate 
a  holy-day,  so  still  and  so  festively  adorned  appeared  all 
nature.  The  wild  young  girls  had  become  quiet,  and  as- 
sembled before  the  door  of  my  cabin,  which  was  open  to- 
ward the  river.  They  were  evidently  in  a  state  of  mind 
to  hear  something  serious.  The  peace  of  the  Sabbath 
rested  upon  them.  Had  now  some  sower,  commissioned 
of  Heaven,  sown  the  seed  of  truth  and  the  comprehension 
of  the  higher  life  in  the  souls  of  these  young  girls,  the 
seed  would  assuredly  have  fallen  in  good  ground.  I  have 
frith  in  the  inborn,  pure  earnestness  of  woman's  nature, 
and  its  kinship  with  the  highest  spiritual  life,  and  it 
grieved  me  when  I  saw  it  running  wild  as  in  this  case. 
Not  that  I  think  a  moment  of  wildness  is  of  much  conse- 
quence in  a  human  life ;  all  depends  upon  the  main  di- 
rection of  the  whole.  But  if  nature  is  left  to  itself,  it  be- 
oomes  a  wilderness,  and  wildernesses  of  human  nature 
are  very  much  less  beautiful  than  those  of  the  primeval 
forest — nor  would  even  these  be  good  to  live  in.  The 
qpirit  of  a  superior  nature  must  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
young  heathen  before  he  can  become  full  of  human  dig- 
nity and  beauty. 

Fathers  and  mothers  in  the  young,  New  World  do  not 
seem  rightly  to  know  the  good  old  proverb,  '^  Use  is  seC" 
and  nature  ;"  nor  the  other  equally  excellent  one,  ''  It  is 
easier  to  stem  a  brook  than  a  river.^^ 

Toward  the  evening  of  this  day,  the  young  girls  were 
landed  hero  and  there  at  different  plantations,  from  which 
boats  were  put  out  to  fetch  them;  and  from  the  banks  of 
the  river  I  heard  words  of  affectionate  welcome,  and  saw 
cheerful  fires  blazing  through  the  thick  darkness,  for  the 
voung  moon  had  ahready  det,  and  the  daxVLnft&&  ol  xc^^gc^. 
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is  very  dark  here  at  this  bcbsoh,  while  tha  flTomng  glow 
of  our  skies  Ughta  ap  earUi  and  heavea  till  it  ia  dimnaed 
by  the  glow  of  morning. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  I  wont  on  board  at  SaTBnnah. 
On  Monday  morning  I  arrived  at  Aognsta,  where  I  w«s 
met  by  the  agreeable,  excellent  Mr.  B.,  who  took  me  in 
hia  caniage  to  his  house,  where  I  was  received  with  great 
kindness  by  hia  wife,  a  handsome  and  agreeable  Irish 
lady,  with  a  handsome  English  countenance,  remarkably 
like  Frances  von  K.,  but  wiih  a  softer  expression,  and  by 
Hannah  L.,  the  pale  girl  from  the  South,  whom  I  first 
met  with  on  the  voyage  from  England,  and  whom  I  Jikod 
so  mueh.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find  her  health  now 
better  after  her  European  toar,  and  she  aeemed  to  me, 
here  in  her  home  and  her  own  circle  of  friends,  more  ami. 
able  even  than  before. 

I  spent  here  aome  very  agreeable  days,  receiving  visit- 
ors only  in  the  evening,  and  spending  the  mornings  in 
driving  out  to  the  plantations  in  the  neighborhood  and 
elsttwhore.  Here,  also,  I  often  had  to  listen  to  and  to  an- 
swer the  same  multitude  of  trivial  and  wearisome  qaee- 
tions,  one  of  the  worst  and  most  frequent  of  which  was, 
"  Do  the  United  States  answer  your  expectations?" 

Yet  even  here  I  also  became  acquainted  with  some  ex- 
cellent people,  both  men  and  women,  real  Christiana  and 
true  citizens  of  the  world,  who  are  silently  laboring  at 
the  work  of  emancipation,  wisely  and  effectually  ;  asiist- 
ing  the  slaves  into  the  path  of  self-emancipation;  that  ii 
to  say,  giving  opportunity  to  those  slaves  to  acquire  money, 
helping  them  to  keep  it,  and  encouraging  them  to  indus- 
try and  good  oondact,  with  a  view  to  their  liberation  at  a 
certain  time — in  a  few  years  perhaps,  or  it  may  be  leas,  and 
afterward  giving  them  that  freedom  for  which  they  ham 
worked.  How  beantifnl  it  seemed  to  me  when  I  saw 
them;  in  particniar,  an  elderly  gentleman  and  lady,  how 
good  they  seemed  to  me,  and  how  amiable  !     How  happy 
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I  felt  myself  in  knowing  them  !  One  of  these  friends  of 
humanity  had  advanced  to  a  negro  woman  a  little  capital, 
which  enabled  her,  by  her  own  labor,  not  only  to  pay 
monthly  interest  to  her  owner  for  the  money  he  had  paid 
for  her,  but  by  which  she  had  the  means  of  purchasing 
the  freedom  of  four  of  her  children ;  the  fifth  had  yet  to 
be  purchased,  but  even  this  one,  also,  would  shortly  be 
free,  through  the  help  of  a  benevolent  man.  And  who 
does  not  admire  this  slave,  who  thinks  nothing  of  continu- 
ing herself  a  slave,  but  merely  of  purchasing  the  freedom 
^-of  emancipating  her  children?  Such  a  mother  would, 
in  the  times  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  have  been  proclaimed 
as  '^  an  honor  to  humanity."  But  this  mother  remains  an 
unknown  slave.  It  is  true  that  she  feels  herself  well  off 
in  her  situation,  and  does  not  wish  for  a  freedom  which 
at  her  age  could  not  be  obtained  but  at  the  exchange  of 
a  life  free  from  care,  for  one  much  harder— at  least  in 
Liberia.  ''  When  I  am  old,"  said  she,  ''  and  no  longer 
able  to  work,  master  and  mistress  will  take  care  of  me !" 
So  think  many  old  slaves,  and  do  not  trouble  themselves 
about  a  freedom  in  which  they  would  have  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  And  this  is  good  when  the  master  and 
mistress  are  good,  and  do  not  die  before  the  old  slaves,  in 
which  case  the  fate  of  these  is  very  uncertain,  and  be- 
ooroes  sometimes,  under  new  owners,  worse  than  that  of 
the  domestic  animals. 

During  my  visit  to  a  few  of  the  plantations,  I  could 
clearly  see  that  the  ladies  looked  on  me  with  suspicious 
glances.  I  liked  one  of  these  ladies,  nevertheless.  She 
seemed  to  me  of  a  fresh,  fine,  motherly  character.  I  re- 
quested her  to  accompany  me  to  a  slave  village  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  house.  She  agreed  to  do  so.  The 
hiuids,  as  the  working  negroes  of  the  South  are  called, 
were  now  out  in  the  fields  reaping  the  com,  and  their 
houses  were  mostly  locked  up ;  I  went  into  the  few  that 
remained  open.    In  one  of  these  an  old  negroy  who  had  a 
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bad  foot,  sat  no  ths  bed.  Both  bimaelf  and  tlie  < 
dwollLng  bore  the  attinip  of  goud  care  and  attention.  "  Ho 
is  well  provitlcd  for  in  bia  old  age,  because  ho  is  ono  o£ 
our  ovm  jwiple,"  said  Ura.  E.  aload  to  tne,  so  that  tbo 
negro  tnigbt  hear  her ;  "  if  ho  were  free,  be  woold  not  be 
■o  well  oft." 

"And  why  not?"  said  I,  but  sUontly,  to  myself,  for  I 
would  not  say  it  aloud  lost  the  negro  should  hear.  "We 
too,  on  our  estates  in  Sweden,  have  old  and  sick  servanla, 
and  although  ttiey  are  free  and  enjoy  freely  the  wagea  Sat 
which  they  serve,  yet  wc  consider  it  no  leaa  incumbent 
on  us,  in  justioe  to  them  and  as  our  own  duty,  to  take  all 
puFtstble  care  of  thom  in  tKeir  eiokneaa  and  old  ago ;  and 
if  they  serve  us  faithfully,  to  make  their  old  age  as  bappy 
as  we  possibly  can  consiiitently  with  our  own  means. 
The  bad  master  with  us,  as  well  as  the  bad  slaveholder, 
goea  where  he  belongs." 

This  is  what  I  wished  to  say  to  Urs.  B.,  and  woold 
have  said  it  if  we  had  been  alone  together,  because  I  could 
not  help  seeing  in  her  a  somewhat  proud,  but  at  the  bot 
tom  a  noble  character,  who,  by  the  injustice  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists against  the  position  of  the  slaveholder,  has  been 
driven  to  injustice  ^^inat  that  of  the  workers,  hut  who 
ooald  and  who  wonld  look  at  the  truth,  if,  without  any 
polemical  asperity,  it  were  placed  before  her  unMased 
judgment.  But  I  did  not  find  any  opportunity  for  trying 
the  experiment,  because  we  never  were  alone. 

The  slave  villages  In  G-eorgia  have  the  same  exterior 
as  those  in  Carolina,  and  the  condition  of  the  slaves  on 
the  plantations  seem  to  me  similar  also.  The  good  and 
the  bad  masters  make  the  only  difference;  but  then,  in 
such  circumstances,  this  is  immeasurable. 

"Here  lives  the  owner  of  a  plantation  who  is  universally 
known  as  cruel  to  his  people,"  was  once  said  to  me  as  I 
went  past  a  beautiful  country  house  almost  concealed  by 
thiok  trees  and  ahrabs.    Peoipte  know  this,  and  they  do 
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not  willingly  hold  interoourse  with  such  a  man,  that  is 
all.  Neither  the  angel  of  justice  nor  of  love  ventures  into 
these  mystical  grov^,  where  human  beings  are  sacrificed. 
What  paganism  amid  Christianity !  But  this  avenges  it- 
self, nevertheless,  on  the  white  races,  as  is  evident  in  many 
things. 

One  day  I  went  to  see,  in  the  forest,  some  of  the  poor 
people  called  "  clay-eaters ;"  these  are  a  kind  of  wretched 
white  people,  found  in  considerable  numbers  both  in  Car- 
olina and  Georgia,  who  live  in  the  woods,  without  church- 
es, without  schools,  without  hearths,  and  sometimes,  also, 
without  homes,  but  yet  independent  and  proud  in  their 
own  way,  and  who  are  induced  by  a  diseased  appetite  to 
eat  a  sort  of  unctuous  earth  which  is  found  here,  until 
this  taste  becomes  a  passion  with  them,  equally  strong 
with  the  love  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  although,  by  slow 
degrees,  it  consumes  its  victim,  causes  the  complexion  to 
become  gray,  and  the  body  soon  to  mingle  with  the  earth 
on  which  it  has  nourished  itself.  Clay-eaters  is  the  name 
given  to  these  miserable  people.  No  one  knows  whence 
they  oome,  and  scarcely  how  they  exist;  but  they  and  the 
people  called  "  Sand-hill  people" — ^poor  whites  who  live  in 
the  barren,  sandy  tracts  of  the  Southern  States — are  found 
in  great  numbers  here.  The  Sand-hill  people  are  common- 
ly as  immoral  as  they  are  ignorant ;  for  as  by  the  law  of 
tiie  States  it  is  forbidden  to  teach  the  negro  slaves  to  read 
and  write,  and  in  consequence  there  would  be  no  support 
for  schools,  where  half  the  population  consists  of  slaves, 
and  the  country  in  consequence  is  thinly  inhabited ;  there- 
fore the  indigent  white  people  in  the  country  villages  are 
without  schools,  and  very  nearly  without  any  instruction 
at  all.  Besides  which,  these  people  have  no  feeling  for 
the  honor  of  labor  and  the  power  of  activity.  The  first 
thing  which  a  white  man  does  when  he  has  acquired  a 
little  money  is  to  buy  a  slave,  either  male  or  female,  and 
the  slave  must  wwk  for  the  whole  famiVy*     "YIVi^  ^^w^ft 
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alaveholdeT  prides  liinisclf  oa  doing  nothing,  and  1 
the  whole  work  be  done  by  the  alave.  SIhvo  labor  ia 
geDerally  careless  labor,  and  all  the  more  so  under  a  lazy 
master.  The  family  is  not  benelited  by  it.  If  the  una- 
ter  and  mistreio  are  famished,  the  slaves  are  famlahed 
at^o,  and  all  become  miserable  together.  But  again  to 
the  clay-eaters, 

Mr.  Gr.  and  his  family  were  a  good  specimen  of  tiiis 
class  of  people.  Thoy  lived  in  tho  depths  of  a  wood 
quite  away  from  any  road.  It  was  a  hot  and  sultry  day, 
and  it  was  sultry  in  the  wood.  The  poison-oak  (a  kind 
of  dwarf  oak,  said  to  be  extremely  poisonous)  grew  thick- 
ly on  all  sides  in  the  sand.  Deep  in  the  wood  we  fouod 
a  newly-built  shed,  which  had  been  roofed  in  fur  the  poor 
family  by  some  benevolent  persons.  Here  lived  the  hos- 
band  and  wife,  with  live  or  six  children.  They  had  a 
roof  over  their  heads,  but  that  was  all ;  I  saw  no  kind  of 
furniture  whatever,  not  even  a  fire-place,  and  door  there 
was  none.  But  Mr.  G-.,  an  affable  little  man  of  about 
iifty,  seemed  delighted  with  his  world,  with  himself,  his 
children,  and  in  particular  with  his  wife,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  the  best  wife  in  the  world,  and  with  whom  he 
seemed  to  be  enchanted.  The  wife,  although  gray  as  the 
earth,  both  in  complexion  and  dress,  and  pitifully  thin, 
was  evidently  still  quite  young,  and  possessed  real  beauty 
of  feature.  She  looked  good  but  not  gay,  was  silent,  and 
kept  her  eyes  very  much  fixed  on  her  children,  the  hand- 
somest, the  most  magnihoent,  unbaptized  young  creatures 
that  any  one  can  imagine,  tumbling  about  with  one  an- 
other in  perfect  freedom,  with  natural  grace,  liveliness, 
and  agility — very  excellent  human  material,  thought  I, 
and  better  than  many  a  baptized,  over-indulged  drawing- 
room  urchin.  Mr.  G-,  was  talkative,  and  volnnteered  us 
various  passages  out  of  his  life's  history. 

He  had  at  one  time  been  the  overseer  of  a  slaveholder 
and  oharchman :  but  the  of&oa  was  one  of  so  much  cruel- 
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ty  that  he  gave  it  up.  He  could  not  endure  having  to 
flog  the  slaves  himself,  nor  yet  to  have  them  flogged.  But 
his  master  would  not  permit  him  to  abstain  from  it.  And 
others  were  no  better.  He  had  tried  them.  This  one,  it 
seemed  to  him,  ought  to  have  been  better,  as  he  was  a  re- 
ligious man.  ''And  in  the  beginning  he  was  not  bad," 
said  he;  "but  after  a  while  he  married  a  rich  planter's 
daughter,  which  changed  him  greatly,  and  he  grew  worse 
and  worse  every  year.  But  that  was  the  fault  of  his  mar- 
riage, for  he  was  unhappy  with  his  wife." 

The  clay-eater  in  the  forest  looked  down  with  compas- 
sion upon  the  rich  planter — ^religious  professor  though  he 
was — ^unhappy  with  his  wife  and  cruel  to  his  people.  He, 
the  freeman  in  the  wild  forest,  with  his  pretty,  gentle  wife, 
and  his  handsome  children,  was  richer  and  happier  than 
he !  Mr.  G,  seemed  proud  as  a  king  in  his  free,  innocent 
poverty. 

"But  c€ui  not  overseers  be  gentle  to  the  slaves?"  in- 
quired I.  "No,"  replied  he,  "they  must  be  severe;  they 
must  drive  them  with  the  whip,  if  they  are  to  work  as 
they  ought;  and  the  planters  will  have  nothing  else." 

I  leave  this  man's  must  to  its  own  intrinsic  value,  and 
to  the  question  whether  it  may  not  have  had  its  origin  in 
a  want  of  wise  management  and  gentleness  in  himself. 
But  true  it  is  that  the  overseers  which  I  have  as  yet  met 
with  displease  me  by  a  certain  severity,  a  certain  savage 
expression  in  their  countenance,  particularly  in  their  eye. 
And  one  of  the  heaviest  grievances  in  the  life  of  the  plant- 
er seems  to  me  to  be,  that  the  slaves,  after  a  long  senes 
of  years,  are  left  in  the  power  of  the  overseers  while  the 
master  and  his  family  are  absent  from  the  plantation  for 
the  sake  of  their  health  or  their  pleasure. 

The  day  after  my  visit  to  the  clay-eaters,  I  was  present 
at  a  festival  at  Augusta,  on  occasion  of  the  presentation  of 
a  sword  of  honor,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  a 
yovmg  officer  of  Augusta,  who  had  dlatltiga^d[l^\aTsa^^ 
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and  had  hocti  severely  woundul  in  tlict  war  with  Mexico 
A  stage  waa  erected  for  the  occasion  in  a  little  park  with- 
in the  city,  and  around  it,  in  tho  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
K  gallery,  with  henohes  and  seats,  whiclj  were  filled  with 
speot^tora.  The  sword  was  presouted  to  the  young  aoldiei 
on  the  elevated  platfonn,  which  was  covered  with  carpets 
and  adorned  with  banners.  It  was  a  very  beautiful  soene, 
under  the  open  aky  and  the  boantifol  trees,  only  there  was 
ralher  too  much  talking.  I  was  pleased  that  the  yonng 
hero  of  tho  day,  in  his  speech,  mentioned,  with  aflfectico 
and  praise,  many  of  his  oonnradea  in  the  war,  who  had,  he 
said,  deserved  this  distinction  better  than  he;  and  he  re- 
lated their  achievements.  He  seemed  to  have  a  heartfelt 
delight  in  spoakinj^of  thcdt^i-'ds  f  if  his  cnmpnnions-in-arm6 
The  assembly  applauded  his  speech  rapturously.  We  had 
besides,  several  other  speeches.  I  can  not  help  always  be 
ing  astonished  at  the  Americans'  great  facility  in  talking 
When,  however,  the  speeches  are  too  numerous  and  tot 
long,  I  can  not  but  recall  the  words  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  when 
on  one  occasion  I  spoke  with  admiration  of  this  wondorfbl 
facility  in  making  speeches, "  It  is  a  great  misfortune !" 

After  the  ceremony  the  oannr>n  fired  loud  enough  to 
split  the  drums  of  one's  ears,  if  uot  the  walls  of  the  for- 
tress. 

The  hero  of  the  day  descended  from  the  platform  amid 
a  host  of  friends  and  aoqnain^ancAs ;  his  sword  of  honor, 
with  its  handsome  silver  hilt,  its  luscription  and  belt,  was 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  among  the  spectators.  After 
this,  music  struck  up,  and  the  company  proceeded  in  a 
promenade  dance  under  the  trees,  which  were  illuminated 
with  colored  lamps,  the  young  hero  at  a  given  sign  taking 
the  lead.  Dancing  then  became  general.  I  noticed  a 
number  of  little  girls  dancing;  they  looked  pretty,  though 
I  am  not  fond  of  seeing  children  so  fine,  and  snch  little 
women,  in  the  dance.  The  ladies  who  did  not  dance  sat 
in  ^aod  style  on  the  ^Uerved  aeats  ander  the  trees. 
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Many  were  very  handsome.  It  astonished  me  when  Mrs. 
B.,  the  planter's  lady  who  had  looked  suspiciously  on  me, 
and  yet  whom  I  took  a  liking  to,  introduced  me  to  her 
husband,  and  when  they  both  invited  me  very  kindly  and 
warmly  to  pay  them  a  visit  for  as  long  a  time  as  might 
be  agreeable  to  me.  I  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  decline 
so  polite  an  invitation,  one  which  proved  to  me  that  I  had 
not  been  mistaken  in  my  liking  for  the  lady.  Her  hus- 
band, also,  appeared  extremely  agreeable. 

A  heavy  shower  of  rain,  which  came  on  quite  unex- 
pectedly, put  a  sudden  end  to  the  fete,  and  sent  every  body 
helter-skelter  home. 

When  at  home  with  Hr.  B.,  I  heard  the  negroes  sing- 
ing, it  having  been  so  arranged  by  Hannah  L.  I  wished 
rather  to  have  heard  their  own  naive  songs,  but  was  told 
that  they  ''  dwelt  with  the  Lord,"  and  sang  only  hynms. 
I  am  sorry  for  this  exclusiveness ;  nevertheless,  their  hymns 
sung  in  quartette  were  glorious.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  have  more  exquisite  or  better  singing.  They  had  note- 
books before  them,  and  seemed  to  be  singing  from  them ; 
but  my  friends  laughed,  doubting  whether  they  were  for 
actual  use.  In  the  midst  of  the  singing  a  cock  began  to 
crow  in  the  house,  and  kept  on  crowing  incessantly.  From 
the  amusement  this  occasioned,  I  saw  that  there  was  more 
in  it  than  appeared.  Nor  was  it,  in  reality,  a  cock  that 
crowedj  but  a  young  negro  from  a  neighboring  court, 
who,  being  possessed  of  the  cock's  ability  to  crow,  chose 
to  make  one  in  the  concert 

After  this,  another  young  negro,  who  was  not  so  evan- 
gelical as  the  rest,  came  and  sang  with  his  banjo  several 
of  the  negro  songs  universally  known  and  sung  in  the 
South  by  the  negro  people,  whose  product  they  are,  and 
in  the  Northern  States  by  persons  of  all  classes,  because 
they  are  extremely  popular.  The  music  of  these  songs  is 
melodious,  ndive^  and  full  of  rhythmical  life,  and  the  deep- 
est,  tenderest  sentiment.     Many  of  these  song^  i^CDXcidL  ixa 
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of  Haydn'e  and  Mozart'a  simpla,  naive  melodies;  for^^H 
ainplO)  "Rosa  Loe,"  "Oh,  Susannah,"  "  D«arci<t  Vny," 
"Carry  roe  bacli  to  old  Vlrginny,"  "Uncle  Ned,"  and 
"  Mary  Blane,"  all  of  which  are  ftill  of  the  most  touching 
pathoa,  both  in  words  and  melociy.  The  worda,  however, 
are  frequently  inferior  to  the  music;  they  are  often  diild- 
ish,  and  contain  many  repetitiona  both  of  phrases  and  im- 
agery ;  but  frequently,  amid  all  thii<,  expresaioua  and  tuna 
of  thought  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  poetical,  ,jii 
with  bold  and  happy  tranaitions,  liuch  as  wo  find  in  the 
oldest  aonga  of  our  Northern  people.  These  negro  9oag» 
are  aUo  not  uncommonly  ballada,  or,  more  properly,  little 
roraanoea,  which  contain  deaoriptions  of  their  love  a&ijs 
anci  thoir  .-liiiiple  life's  fate.  There  is  no  imagination,  no 
gloomy  background,  rich  with  saga  or  legend,  aa  in  otii 
songa;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  much  sentiment,  end  a 
naive,  and  often  humorous  seizing  upon  the  moment  and 
its  circumstances.  These  songs  have  been  made  on  the 
road ;  during  the  journeyings  of  the  slaves ;  upon  the  riv- 
ers, as  they  paddled  their  canoea  along  or  ateered  the  raft 
down  the  atream ;  and,  in  particular,  at  the  corn-husk  in gs, 
which  are  to  the  negroes  what  the  harveat-home  is  to  onr 
peasanb,  and  at  which  they  sing  impromptu  whatever  is 
uppermost  in  their  heart  or  in  their  brain.  Yea,  all  these 
songs  are  peculiarly  improvisations,  which  have  taken  root 
in  the  mind  of  the  people,  and  are  listened  to  and  sung  to 
the  whites,  who,  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  music,  have 
caught  and  noted  them  down.  And  this  improvisation 
goea  forward  every  day.  People  hear  new  songs  contin- 
oally ;  they  are  the  offspring  of  nature  and  of  accident, 
produced  from  the  joys  and  the  Borrows  of  a  childlike 
race.  The  rhyme  comes  as  it  may,  sometimes  clumsily, 
sometimes  no  rhyme  at  all,  sometimes  most  wonderfully 
fresh  and  perfect;  the  rhythm  is  excellent,  and  the  de- 
eeriptiohs  have  local  coloring  and  distinctness.  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Carolina,  "  Old  Virginny,"  all  the 
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melodious  names  of  the  Southern  States  and  places  there, 
the  abodes  of  the  slaves,  are  introduced  into  their  songs, 
as  well  as  their  love  histories,  and  give  a  local  interest  and 
coloring  not  only  to  the  song,  but  to  the  state  and  to  the 
place  which  they  sing  about.  Thus  these  songs  are  like 
flowers  and  fragrance  from  the  negro  life  in  those  states 
—like  flowers  cast  upon  the  waves  of  the  river,  and  borne 
hither  and  thither  by  the  wind— *4ike  fragrance  from  the 
flowers  of  the  wilderness  in  their  summer  life,  because 
there  is  no  bitterness,  no  gloomy  spirit  in  these  songs. 
They  are  the  ofispring  of  life's  summer  day,  and  bear  wit* 
ness  to  this.  And  if  bitterness  and  the  condition  of  slav- 
ery were  to  cease  forever  in  the  free  land  of  the  United 
States,  these  songs  would  still  live,  and  bear  witness  to 
the  light  of  life,  even  as  the  phosphorescent  beam  of  the 
fire-fly  shines,  though  the  glow-worm  may  be  crushed. 

The  young  negro  whom  I  heard  sing  this  evening,  sang 
among  other  songs  one  of  which  I  would  that  I  could  give 
you  an  idea,  so  fresh  was  the  melody,  and  so  peculiar  the 
key.     Of  the  words  I  only  remember  this  first  verse : 

I  am  going  to  the  old  Pedee ! 
And  there  on  the  old  Pedee, 

On  a  8ummef*8  night, 

When  the  moon  shines  bright. 
My  Sally  I  shall  see  * 

The  last  syllable  of  the  first  and  last  verse  is  long 
drawn  out.  The  little  romance  describes  how  the  lover 
and  Sally -will  be  married  and  settle  themselves  down, 
and  live  happily  all  on  the  banks  of  the  old  Pedee.  A 
heartfelt,  charming  Southern  idyll. 

The  banjo  is  an  African  instrument,  made  from  the 
half  of  a  fruit  called  the  calabash,  or  gourd,  which  has  a 
very  hard  rind.  A  thin  skin  or  piece  of  bladder  is  stretch- 
ed over  the  opening,  and  over  this  one  or  two  strings  are 
stretched,  which  are  raised  on  a  bridge.  The  banjo  is  the 
negroes'  guitar,  and  certainly  it  is  the  first-born  among 
stringed  inst)ruments. 
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The  day  foUovt'ing,  whoti  UinitiK  with  a  Ur.  uul  Ura. 

Q.,  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  hcAtJDg  tomo  no^TO  KUlgi, 
which  pleased  ms  greatly.  Thu  young  negro  -who  »»a§, 
having  weak  luDgs,  was  not  able  to  do  mnuh  work,  aad 
aome  kind  people,  therefore,  had  enabloil  him  to  oultinta 
hi»  musical  gifts  by  inatractioa  and  practioc.  Ho  siog 
exoelle&tly.  And  in  order  to  iindcnttand  tlia  peouliar  bo- 
cinatioD  of  their  songs,  they  should  be  hoard  stmg  by  ofr- 
groes,  with  their  beBm.ing  glaiioRs  and  naive  abaniloH. 

Augusta  is  a  little  city  of  the  same  style  at  Savannah, 
bat  less  great,  lesa  beautiful,  Biiinllor  in  every  way ;  bat 
very  pretty,  nevorthelesa,  and  situated  in  a  hrimd  Iwnd  of 
the  Savannah.  Around  it  arc  many  charming  conntiy 
houses  with  their  gardeui^.  I  vijjited  several  such ;  nbv 
beautiful  and  earnest  family  groupe,  and  heard  tho  huoil* 
red-tongued  birda  singing  in  the  oak  woods.  Of  oaka,  EQcb 
aa  our  Swedish  oak,  I  find  none;  but  many  other  ktads 
of  oaks,  of  which  the  live-oak,  wiUi  its  delioatelv  out  ova! 
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fatigning,  that  I  gave  it  up,  and  determined  instead  to 
go  baok  to  Charleston  by  way  of  Columbia,  the  capital  of 
South  Carolina,  and  which  I  have  been  told  has  a  remark- 
ably beautiful  site  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Highlands. 

Having  promised  to  return,  I  parted  from  my  kind  en- 
tertainers, thankful  for  the  residence  in  their  house,  and 
for  that  which  the'  residence  in  Augusta  had  given  me,  of 
gold,  better  than  that  of  California. 

The  excellent,  agreeable  Mr.  B.  accompanied  me  a  short 
distance  to  the  rail-road,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
On  our  way  we  passed  through  the  slave  market.  Forty 
or  fifty  young  persons  of  both  sexes  were  walking  up  and 
down  before  the  house  in  expectation  of  purchasers.  They 
were  singing;  they  seemed  cheerful  and  thoughtless.  The 
young  slaves  who  were  here  offered  for  sale  were  from 
twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age.  There  was  one  little  boy, 
however,  who  was  only  six :  he  belonged  to  no  one  there. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  slave-keeper.  Poor  little  fel- 
low! Who  was  his  mother?  Who  his  sister  or  his  broth- 
er? Many  of  these  children  were  fair  mulattoes,  and 
some  of  them  very  pretty.  One  young  girl  of  twelve  was 
so  white,  that  I  should  have  supposed  her  to  belong  to  the 
white  race ;  her  fei^tures,  too,  were  also  those  of  the  whites. 
The  slave-keeper  told  us  that  the  day  before,  another  girl, 
fltill  fairer  and  handsomer,  had  been  sold  for  fifteen  hund- 
red dollars.  These  white  children  of  slavery  become,  for 
the  most  part,  victims  of  crime,  and  sink  into  the  deepest 
degradation.  Yet  again — what  heathenism  in  the  midst 
of  a  Christian  land ! 

The  greater  number  of  these  young  slaves  were  from 
Virginia,  which  not  needing  much  slave  labor  itself,  sells 
its  slaves  down  South.  Some  gentlemen  were  on  the  spot, 
and  one  or  two  of  them  called  my  attention  to  the  cheer* 
ful  looks  of  the  young  people. 

^^  All  the  more  sorrowful  is  their  condition,"  thought  I; 
'*  the  highest  degradation  is  not  to  feel  it !" 
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But  from  thia  shaine-B|Mt  in  the  young  and  beantifol 
State  of  Georgia,  I  turn  my  glance  with  pleasore  to 
Bimther  spot,  one  rich  In  honor  and  hope — that  so-calle') 
"  Liberty  ftounty ;"  and  it  was  a  great  loss  to  me  not  to 
have  been  able  to  visit  this,  the  oldest  home  of  liberty  in 
the  State  of  Georgia.  Here  began  the  first  moveinent  in 
the  South  for  American  freedom,  "Tho  Liberty  Boys'* 
ori<rinated  hero;  and  here  it  was  that,  utill  later,  oora- 
iiienoed  the  first  clfeotual  mDvemeuts  for  the  inatrnctioo 
of  the  negroes  in  Christianity,  for  their  emancipation  ftad 
coloDizBtion  in  their  African  father-land. 

A  short  time  ago  there  died  in  Liberty  county  a  rioh 
planter,  Mr.  Clay,  universally  known  for  hid  zeal  on  these 
siibji^cts,  and  for  his  human  kindne-ii^  c«nerally.  His 
corpse  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  great  number  of 
persons,  both  whites  and  blacks.  The  whites,  as  soon  aa 
the  grave  was  covered  in,  returned  to  their  homes,  but  the 
negroes  remained  by  the  grave  through  the  whole  ntght, 
singing  hymns.  The  sister  of  Ur.  Clay  participated  with 
him  in  the  work  of  elevating  the  slaves,  and  it  is  said  ooiu 
tinues  it  since  his  death.  G^  bless  all  such  noble  and 
liberal-minded  persons! 

I  found  that  in  G-eorgia  the  following  view  of  slavery 
prevailed  generally : 

Slavery  is  an  evil ;  but  under  the  wise  direction  of  G^od 
it  will  become  a  blessing  to  the  negroes.  The  whites  who 
have  enslaved  them  will  make  them  oompensation  for 
their  sufTering^  through  the  gift  of  Christianity,  and  by 
instructing  them  in  agriculture  and  the  handcraft  arts— 
thus  they  may  be  first  inatrncted,  and  then  gradually 
emancipated  and  colonized  in  Africa;  the  heathen  nations 
of  Africa  being  finally  Christianized  and  civilized  throu|^ 
the  Christianized  and  emancipated  slaves  of  America. 

I  am  convinced  that  thia  is  the  truth  and  the  way. 
And  by  this  view  of  the  question  in  Georgia,  and  from 
what  it  has  already  begun,  I  see  a  proof  of  how  much 
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pfabllo  opinion  in  this  country  goes  ahead  of  legislation ; 
for  the  law,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  slaves,  takes  a 
very  low  stand  in  Georgia,  as  well  as  in  South  Carolina. 

Greorgia  may,  with  more  justice  than  Carolina,  be  called 
the  Palmetto  State,  as  the  palmetto  is  really  very  abund- 
ant therd,  besides  many  other  plants,  whidi  indicate  the 
neighborhood  of  the  tropics,  and  a  new  face  of  nature;  and 
how  gladly  would  I  contemplate  this  face  still  more  close- 
ly !  One  of  those  plants,  called  Yucca  gloriosay  as  well 
aa  the  Spanish  dagger,  sends  forth  its  pointed  dagger-like 
leaves  in  all  directions  from  the  stem,  and  has  a  duster  of 
splendid  white  bell-shaped  flowers. 

And  now  adieu  for  \hQ  present,  amid  the  beautiful  flow- 
ers of  Georgia,  and  its  still  more  beautiful  human  beings. 

Columbia  is  a  pretty  little  city  of  handsome  villas  and 
gardens,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  a  fine  Senate  House,  for 
Colombia  is  the  capital  of  South  Carolina.  Every  state 
in  the  Union  has  its  capital  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
state,  and  commonly  it  is  of  small  importance,  excepting 
as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  two  legislative  bodies,  the 
Senate  and  Representatives,  who  sit  in  the  Senate  House 
of  the  capital  some  months  of  each  year.  Besides  which, 
each  state  has  its  large  trading  towns  situated  by  the  sea, 
or  upon  some  of  the  great  rivers  which  pour  in  all  direc- 
tions through  this  abundantly- watered  portion  of  the  earth. 
Columbia,  in  Carolina — every  state  in  the  Union  has,  I 
believe,  a  city  which  is  called  Columbia  or  Columbus — is 
beautifully  situated  on  a  height  near  the  River  Congaree. 

I  have  derived  great  pleasure,  through  the  kindness  of 
a  Mr.  Gibbs,  here,  a  natural  historian,  who  has  shown  me 
much  attention.  In  his  collection  I  have  seen  the  remains 
of  those  antediluvian  creatures,  the  Megatherium  and  Mas- 
todon, the  bones  of  which  have  been  dug  up  here.  These 
remains  belong  to  Titanic  creatures.  A  single  tooth  i&  as 
large  as  my  hand.  Mr.  Gibbs  has  had  the  kindness  to 
give  me  drawings  and  descriptions  of  these  animals,  which 
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I  shall  be  glaii  to  aeml  home  to  our  Prof»«sor  SumlevalL 
Ho  has  also  givr-n  me  a  little  hutomiag'blnl's  nost,  the 
prettiest  thing  in  tha  worid^  bailt  of  email,  delicate  bUJ«> 
of  grass  and  tiny  pieces  of  paper. 

1  was  one  day  invit«d  by  Professor  F.  to  the  weddings 
uf  two  coupleij  of  his  hoase  slaves.  The  bridal  pairs  wen 
young  people,  and  looked  very  well,  especially  one  of  tho 
bridegrooms,  a  negro  black  as  night,  and  whom  his  ma^ 
ter  commended  for  the  exoellenoe  of  bis  character  and  hii 
general  intelligence,  and  one  of  the  brides — but  not  of 
(Ai'  bridegroom  par  excellence — were  regolarly  handsona. 
Bulh  the  bridea  wore  dresaed  very  prettily  in  white,  and 
wore  garlands.  The  clergyman  entered  the  aegro>ooin- 
pany,  stepjied  up  to  the  bridal  cmiples  ami  very  soon  dis- 
missed the  marriage  ceremony,  after  which  they  began 
dancing  in  the  same  room.  Negroes  and  negresses  swung 
round  in  a  lively  waltz;  ladies  dresaed  and  decked  oot  in 
ganze  and  flowers,  altogether  like  our  ladies,  the  only  dlf- 
ference  being  that  these  had  more  finery  about  them,  and 
considerably  leaa  grace  ;  and,  after  all,  they  looked  very 
much  better  in  thia  borrowed  and  imitated  finery  iJun  I 
should  have  believed  possible.  While  the  black  company 
danced  zealously,  the  white  people  went  to  see  the  wed- 
ding dinner-table,  which  was  splendidly  covered  with  flow- 
ers and  fine  cakes,  and  seemed  really  almost  to  bend  under 
the  abundance  of  meat). 

I  here  became  acquainted  with  a  G-erman,  Profess^ 
Lieber,  an  author  of  talent,  and  a  worthy  man.  For  the 
rest  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable  here,  unless  it  were 
the  great  nunnber  of  colonels.  Ail  gentlemen  of  wealth, 
planters  or  others,  it  matters  not,  are  called  colonel,  thoogh 
they  may  not  have  been  military.  Such  colonels  abound 
in  the  Southern  States.  When  I  expressed  my  astonish- 
ment at  this  general  promotion,  I  was  told  that  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  visited  the  varioua  states, 
ha  nominated  many  of  these  gentlemen  to  be  his  adjntanti 
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finr  the  occasion ;  and  these  adopted  and  have  since  retained 
the  title  of  cdoneL  But  that  sounding  title  for  so  small 
service,  and  the  passion  for  titles  which  evidently  distin- 
guished a  portion  of  the  republican  people  of  America, 
especially  in  the  South,  is — a  little  possessed  of  the  devil, 
and  but  little  in  harmony  with  the  aim  of  this  community. 
The  old  Adam  in  the  old  uniform  is  going  about  still! 

Yesterday  I  went  out  alone  on  a  ramble  of  discovery 
through  wood  and  field.  I  caine  to  a  pretty  little  house 
in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  and  there  stood  at  its  door,  and 
apparently  its  owner,  a  fat  mulatto  woman.  With  the 
excuse  of  obtaining  a  glass  of  water,  I  went  into  the  house 
and  fell  into  discourse  with  the  old  couple,  a  negro  and 
his  wife,  to  whom  the  house  and  a  little  garden  belonged. 
The  mulatto  woman  was  talkative,  and  showed  me  the 
whole  house,  which  the  master  of  herself  and  her  husband 
had  built  for  them  and  given  them  for  their  lifetime.  It 
showed  throughout  that  the  old  couple  had  a  love  of  order 
and  excetlenoe,  not  only  in  the  house  but  the  garden.  Their 
children  were  all  dead,  and  some  dark  words,  accompanied 
by  dark  glances,  escaped  the  old  woman  in  the  bitter  feel- 
ing of  the  loss  of  her  children  through  the  fault  of  others, 
which  made  me  aware  of  a  dark  background  to  this  bright 
pioture.  But  I  would  not  seek  to  know  more.  The  old 
negio,  I  thought,  looked  anxious  when  his  wife  talked 
gloomily. 

At  another  place  in  the  wood  I  saw,  at  a  very  little 
residence,  two  elderly  white  ladies,  evidently  sisters,  and 
meanly  clad,  sitting  enjoying  the  shade  of  a  live  oak.  I 
asked  permission  to  sit  down  with  them  in  the  shade. 
They  consented,  and  thus  I  fell  into  discourse  with  them, 
was  shown  their  house,  and  made  acquainted  with  their 
circumstances.  These  were  narrow.  The  sisters  had  seen 
better  days,  but  had,  since  the  death  of  their  father,  fallen 
into  need ;  they  were  now  supported  by  the  product  of  their 
place  and  by  dress-making.   But  they  wore  contented,  and 
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piety  and  labor  niailo  life  serene  iind  the  Jays  short. 
only  the  health  of  one  of  the  sisters  were  a  little  bettcTf 
and  the  auramera  and  the  sand  a  little  less  hot!  How 
similar  every  where  are  bnnian  circumstanoes,  how  simi- 
lar ara  the  causes  of  sulTering  and  of  happiness,  of  juy  and 
of  sorrow!  Here  is  it  the  ciummer  and  the  sand  which  is 
in  the  way  of  happiness ;  elsewhere  it  is  the  winter  Kod 
the  granite— every  where  it  ia  sickness ! 

Charltiton,  June  2d.  This  Charleston — this  "owl*« 
nest,"  is  nevertheless  right  pleasant  as  it  now  stands,  liko 
an  imman^e  bouquet  of  fragTant  trees  and  Hovvers,  and 
with  its  kind,  amiable  people !  It  has  affected  mo  di»ply 
to  have  been  received  here  as  I  have  been  by  old  and  new 
friends,  I  have  come  to  love  Charleston  for  the  sake  of 
its  inhabitants,  especially  for  my  two  ladies  there,  Mra. 
W.  Howland  and  Mrs.  Holbrook.  I  am  now  onoe  mmt 
in  the  excellent  home  of  the  former,  where  I  have  beeo 
received  as  a  member  of  the  family. 

I  arrived  here  the  day  before  yesterday  half  snfiboated 
ay  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  snnshine,  smoke,  and 
steam,  but  found  here  a  real  Swedish,  fresh  snmmer  air, 
which  still  continues  and  has  greatly  refreshed  me,  to  say 
nothing  of  all  that  is  good,  comfortable,  and  charming, 
with  which  this  home  abounds.  God  be  thanked  for  tkit 
good  home  and  for  every  good  home  on  earth !  "  All  good 
homes !"  is  my  usual  toast  when  I  propose  ono  at  the 
American  tables. 

I  found  upon  my  writing-table  a  bouquet  of  heantiiiil 
flowers  from  Mrs.  Holbrook,  and  a  book  which  both  anr- 
prised  and  pleased  me.  I  little  expected  in  the  New 
"World,  and  least  of  all  in  a  great  city,  to  meet  with  a 
profoondly  penetrative,  liberal  spirit,  which,  like  Boklin 
in  Sweden,  and  H.  Martensen  in  Denmark,  places  the 
groand  of  Christian  faith  in  the  highest  reason.  It  is, 
however,  precisely  this  pure  G-erman  spirit  which  I  find 
in  the  Philosophic  Theology,  or  the  first  Principles  of  all 
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Religions  Faith  founded  in  Reason,  by  the  young  mission- 
ary, James  W.  Miles  ;  a  small  book,  but  of  great  import, 
written  with  English  oleamess  and  precision,  without  any 
German  prolixity.  This  little  work  comes  very  near 
Martensen's  '<  Autonomi ;"  that  excellent  treatise  which 
Martensen  has  yet  to  develop ;  and  it  rejoices  me  all  the 
more,  as  it  proves  that  the  laws  of  thought  develop  them- 
selves in  the  human  race  from  an  inner  necessity,  irre- 
spective of  accidental  circumstances.  Truths,  discoveries, 
do  not  emigrate  from  one  country  to  another.  Among  all 
people  who  have  advanced  to  about  the  same  degree  of 
intellectual  cultivation  the  same  phenomena  and  the  same 
views  present  themselves.  Thus  here,  a  young,  solitary, 
retired,  but  profoundly  thinking  man  arrived  at  the  same 
train  of  thought  as  our  greatest  Scandinavian  philosophical 
theologians,  and  that  without  knowing  them  or  the  fount- 
ains from  which  they  hove  quaffed  the  new  life  of  thought 
One  instance  in  the  book,  by  which  the  young  Miles  elu- 
cidates the  connection  of  the  subjective  reason  with  the 
objective — ^that  is,  of  man's  with  that  of  Crod,  has  struck 
me  from  the  same  cause — namely,  how  different  minds 
in  far  distant  countries  and  under  different  circumstances 
arrive  at  the  same  results  of  thought,  because  I  myself 
have  frequently  made  use  of  the  same  in  conversation,  as 
proof  on  this  subject — and  have  always  regarded  it  as  my 
own  discovery,  and  have  had  my  own  little  selfish  pleasure 
in  so  doing.  But  how  much  greater  is  my  pleasure  in 
seeing  that  it  also  flashes  forth  before  another  seeking 
8onl,  and  becomes  for  him  a  guiding  star.  The  instance 
I  alluded  to  is  the  well-known  one  of  Le  Verrier,  who  cal- 
oolated  that  a  star  existed  in  a  certain  spot  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  of  the  star  being  afterward  discovered  there. 

I  must  immediately  write  to  Mrs.  H.,  to  express  my 
pleasure  in  the  book  and  its  author.  And  now  once  more 
I  hope  to  wander  with  her  in  the  shades  of  the  myrtle 
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Justioa,  tho  eldest  daaghtor  of  Mrs.  W.  H.,  U  jnat  odw 
Teturoed,  after  about  a  year's  residenoe  in  Baltimore,  in 
Maryland.  It  was  a  delight  to  me  to  see  her  joyful  n- 
ception  at  home.  How  alike  are  all  good  homes  and  n- 
latiooahipa '  Tbe  same  sorrows,  tlie  same  joys!  Bot 
that  I  have  long  known,  even  without  seeing  it. 

There  is  here  thia  fevening  a  great  soiree  for  my  saluk 
I  am  very  glad  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  it.  I  ban 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  about,  tolerably  elegantly  attirod, 
/'lire  ia  (telle  convenation,  reply  to  the  questions  of  "  How 
(lu  you  like  this  ?"  and  "  How  do  you  tike  that  !'*  and  bt 
amiable  aooprding  to  my  ability. 

June  10th.  Now,  my  sweet  child,  I  mnst  prepant  this 
letter,  which  is  even  now  too  long,  lor  its  departure.  1 
have  enjoyed  myself  for  several  daya  in  doing>— nothing, 
watching  the  humming-birds,  iluttering  about  the  red  flow- 
ers of  the  garden,  or  looking  at  the  great  turkey-bnzzaida, 
sitting  on  the  roof  and  chimneys,  spreading  out  their  large 
wings  in  the  wind  or  the  sun,  which  gives  them  a  vei^ 
strange  appearance ;  and  for  the  rest,  looking  about  me  a 
little  in  the  state  and  in  the  oity. 

South  Carolina  is  a  state  of  muoh  more  aristooratio  char- 
acter, as  well  in  law  as  social  life,  than  (Georgia,  and  has 
not  the  element  of  freedom  and  humanity  as  the  fiinds- 
mental  principle  of  its  life,  like  its  younger  sister  stats. 
Uassachusetts  and  Virginia,  the  old  dominions,  the  two 
oldest  mother  hives,  from  which  swarms  went  forth  to  aU 
the  other  states  of  the  Union,  sent  also  its  earliest  culti- 
vators to  South  Carolina.  Puritans  and  cavaliers  wen 
united,  but  that  merely  through  pecuniary  interests.  "Sbf 
Englishmen,  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  John  Looke,  estal^ 
Itsbed  here  an  aristocratic  community,  and  negio  slavti 
were  declared  to  be  the  absolute  property  of  their  masters. 
Nevertheless,  South  Carolina  lacks  not  in  her  earliest  kii- 
tory  the  moment  which  made  her  a  member  of  the  Ne« 
World,  and  which,  according  to  my  view,  was  when  shs 
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offered  a  sanotuary  and  a  now  home  to  the  perseoated 
ohildren  of  the  Old  World ;  yes,  when  she  gave  to  all  per- 
secuted, oppressed,  or  unhappy  human  beings  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  means  of  beginning  anew  a  new  life,  a 
new  hope,  a  new  and  more  happy  development. 

The  noble  Coligny,  in  France,  long  ago  oast  his  glance 
toward  South  Carolina  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Hugue- 
nots. And  when  persecution  broke  forth  in  all  its  un- 
bounded ferocity,  they  who  could  save  themuselves  fled 
hither  across  the  sea  to  the  land  which  rumor  had  de- 
scribed as  the  pride  and  envy  of  North  America,  and  where, 
throughout  the  year,  every  month  had  its  own  flowers-^ 
which  last  is  perfectly  true. 

<^  We  quitted  home  by  night,  leaving  the  soldiers  in 
their  beds,  and  abandoning  the  house  with  its  furniture," 
says  Judith,  the  young  wife  of  Pierre  Manigault.  <<  We 
contrived  to  hide  ourselves  for  ten  days  at  Romans,  in 
Dauphigny,  while  a  search  was  nrade  for  us;  but  our 
fJBuihful  hostess  would  not  betray  us.  After  our  arrival 
in  Carolina  we  suffered  every  kind  of  evil.  In  eighteen 
months  my  eldest  brother,  unaccustomed  to  the  hard  labor 
which  we  were  obliged  to  undergo,  died  of  a  fever.  Since 
leaving  France,  we  had  experienced  every  kind  of  affliction, 
disease,  pestilence,  famine,  poverty,  hard  labor.  I  have 
been  for  six  months  without  tasting  bread,  working  the 
ground  like  a  slave ;  and  I  have  passed  three  or  four  years 
without  having  it  when  I  wanted  it  And  yet  God  has 
done  great  things  for  us  in  enabling  us  to  bear  up  under 
so  many  trials." 

The  son  of  Judith  Manigault,  who  became  an  affluent 
man,  intrusted  the  whole  of  his  large  property,  during 
the  war  of  American  Independence,  ^^  for  the  use  of  the 
oonntry  which  had  adopted  his  mother."  From  Langue- 
doc,  from  Rochelle,  from  Saintange,  from  Bonrdeanx,  and 
from  many  other  French  towns  and  provinces,  fled  the 
perseonied  fieimilies,  who  <'had  all  the  virtues  of  Puritans, 
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withoDt  their  biifotry,  to  Carolina."  AaittgnnWDte  of  bad 
were  made  U>  them  on  the  Aowury  and  peaceful  baoka  df^i 
the  River  Cooper,  beneath  the  ahailo  of  thts  glnriooa  prinwi 
val  forest,  ^vhenoe  they  ooald  lift  their  voices  io  hynAJ 
of  praise  to  their  God.  Thus  bcoame  Sotith  Coroltna  tfat] 
asylum  of  the  French  Puritaus,  and  thus  it  takos  ita  pUoB  * 
in  that  great  asylum  for  all  pooj^lo  which  the  New  WoiU ! 
olfora  at  this  day.  •  ] 

And  still,  to  this  day,  is  Carolina,  and  most  of  the  SoulVj 
em  provinces,  full  of  families  descended  from  thoo  oWmCJ 
settlers,  hut  who  have  little  more  in  common  with  th<n  - 
than  the  name.  Language,  mamiera,  memories  havo  bvi 
Dome  obliterated  under  the  inllneDoe  of  the  legislstiiln 
amalgnnialing  rat;''  of  the  New  Worlil.  Yft,  nevertheless, 
somewhat  oftheFrenchmode,  of  the  French  tone  of  mind, 
exists  still  in  the  life  and  temperament  of  the  Southern 
people. 

In  South  Carolina  the  spirit  and  the  links  of  social  lifo 
are  aristocratic  to  a  degree  which  I  can  not  approve  ct, 
however  much  I  may  like  certain  people  there.  Aad 
aristocracy  there  has  this  in  common  with  aristooraoies 
of  the  present  time ;  that,  while  the  aristocratic  virtaai 
and  greatness  have  vanished,  the  pretension  merely  re- 
mains. The  formerly  rich,  magnificent  planters  exiat  no 
longer.  Wealth,  power,  munifioent  hospitality  are  all 
gone.  And,  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  slavery,  the  South- 
ern States  are  a  long  way  behind  those  of  the  Korth  ip 
their  rapid  development,  in  prosperity  and  populatioo. 
The  emigration  of  the  prei^ent  day  is  also  beginning  to 
bring  in  its  manufactories  and  mechanical  art  even  into 
the  Southern  States,  but  much  more  into  Georgia  than 
Carolina.  Yet  even  here  has  a  man  from  New  England, 
Mr.  Gregg,  lately  established  a  cotton  manufactory,  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Lowell,  laid  out  beautifully  with  gardea- 
plots  for  the  work-people.  Far  behind  the  Northern  Statfli 
stand  the  South  in  any  case,  as  regards  moral  and  intellect- 
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nal  calture,  and  this  in  consequence  of  the  unhappy  slave 
institution,  with  all  its  consequences,  both  to  the  black 
and  the  white  population.  There  are  great  individuals  in 
the  Southern  States,  but  no  great  community,  no  united, 
aspiring  people.  The  fetters  of  slavery  bind,  more  or  less, 
all  and  every  one.  Yet  I  love  the  South.  I  have  found 
there  many  things  to  love — ^many  things  to  esteem — many 
things  to  enjoy — ^many  things  to  be  grateful  for  ;  and  as 
it  is  natural  to  me  to  enter  into  the  life  amid  which  I  am 
living  or  observing,  I  have  in  the  South  felt  myself  to  have 
a  Southern  tendency ;  and  having  entered  into  the  peculiar 
life  of  the  South,  its  circumstances  and  position,  having  a 
living  sense  of  the  good  which  abundantly  exists  here, 
which  here  is  in  operation,  I  have  perfectly  understood 
that  bitter  feeling  which  ferments,  even  in  noble  minds, 
toward  the  despotic  and  unreasonable  North,  against  that 
portion  of  the  North  which  is  so  opposed  to  the  South ; 
against  the  ultra-abolitionists  and  their  violence.  It  is 
merely  when  I  oppose  them  to  the  ultra  of  the  pro-slavery 
party  that  I  hold  with  the  former.  But  what  would  I 
not  give  if  the  South,  the  true,  the  noble  South,  would 
itself  take  the  subject  of  contention  in  hand,  and  silence 
the  mouth  of  their  opponents,  silence  their  blame,  both 
just  and  unjust,  in  a  great  and  noble  way,  by  laws  which 
would  bring  about  a  gradual  emancipation,  by  one  laWj 
ai  least  J  which  should  allow  the  slaves  to  purchase  their 
own  freedom  and  that  of  their  families  at  a  reasonable 
price,  a  price  which  should  be  established  by  law.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  might  be  required  from  the  Southern 
States,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  themselves,  to  their  native 
land — so  far  as  they  desire  to  have  part  in  its  proud  char- 
ter of  liberty,  and  that  they  do  desire — as  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  their  posterity,  to  the  people  whom  they  have  en- 
slaved, and  for  whom  they  thereby  would  open  a  future, 
first  by  means  of  hope,  by  a  noble  object  for  which  to 
strive,  and  then  a  new  existence  in  a  life  of  freedom,  either 
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in  AfHoa,  or  horo  in  thftir  aiioptod  couolry,  u  tbn  bm 
servanta  or  laborers  of  the  whites;'  for  1  oonfeen  thstp 
acoording  to  my  opinion,  the  ^uthem  •States  wootd  km 
a  gT«at  part  of  their  obftrra  and  their  peculiar  tduratMr 
in  losing  their  black  popalation.  Bananas,  negrrMS,  aaA 
n^ro-songs  are  the  great«at  refreshmenta  of  the  mindi 
acoording  to  my  cKperienoe,  which  I  foond  in  the  Unitd 
States.  And  to  every  one,  whether  in  Old  or  Now  En- 
gland, who  ia  troubled  by  spleen  or  ijy::fpepaia,  or  over>«& 
citement  of  brain  or  nerves,  would  I  rcuommend,  os  a  i»d« 
ical  cure,  a  journey  to  the  Soutb  to  eat  bananas,  to  sea 
.  the  negroes,  and  hear  their  songa.  It  will  do  them  god 
to  go  through  the  primeval  forest,  with  Hi  flowers,  and  iti 
odors,  and  to  sail  upon  the  red  rivers  I  But  the  negroes 
are  preferable  to  every  thing  else.  They  are  the  life  and 
the  good  humor  of  the  South.  The  more  I  see  of  this 
people,  their  inannera,  their  disposition,  way  of -talking, 
of  acting,  of  moving,  the  more  am  I  convinced  that  they 
are  a  distinct  stock  in  the  great  human  family,  and  an 
intended  to  present  a  distinct  physiognomy,  a  distinot 
form  of  the  old  type,  man,  and  this  physiognomy  is  the 
result  of  temperament. 

Last  evening  I  went  with  Mrs.  W.  H.  to  a  place  in  the 
city  where  the  negroes,  who  come  during  the  day  to 
Charleston  from  the  plantations  to  sell  their  small  wares, 
baskets,  woven  mats,  and  such  like,  as  well  as  garden 
produce,  lie  to  with  their  boats.  It  was  now  evening,  and 
the  negroes  were  returning  to  their  boats  to  row^  back  ap 
the  river ;  they  came  with  bundles  in  their  hands,  jugs  on 
their  heads,  and  all  sorts  of  vessels  filled  with  things  which 
they  had  purchased  with  the  product  of  their  wares,  whea^ 
en  bread  and  molasses  'being  apparently  the  principal  ar- 
ticles. Already  were  two  boats  filled  with  people,  and 
baskets,  and  jugs,  amid  the  merriest  chatter  and  laugh- 
ter; but  still  they  waited  for  more,  and  I  heard  Adam, 
and  Aaron,  and  Salty,  and  Hehola,  and  Lucy,  and  Abra- 
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nam,  and  Sarah  called  for !  We,  in  the  mean  time,  fell 
into  discourse  with  the  negroes  who  stood  on  the  shore, 
asking  them  to  whom  they  belonged,  whether  they  were 
well  ofi^  and  so  on.  Two  of  those  with  whom  we  spoke 
ooald  not  sufficiently  praise  their  masters,  and  told  all 
that  they  had  given  them;  on  the  contrary,  they  spoke  ill 
of  a  planter  in  the  neighborhood. 

*^I  fancy  you  are  talking  against  my  master!"  said  a 
yoong  negro,  somewhat  tartly,  who  came  forward  with  a 
threatening  gesture;  on  which  the  others  immediately  re- 
called their  words.  '<  No,  Heaven  forbid !  They  had  said 
nothing,  only  that  their  masters — ^"  But  again  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  champion  of  the  censured  master,  who 
maintained  that  his  master  was  not  worse  than  theirs,  and 
210  on.  And  now  a  great  cry  was  sent  forth  for  Sally,  and 
Nelly,  and  Adam,  and  Abraham,  and  Aaron!  And  di- 
rectly Nelly,  and  Sally,  and  Abraham,  and  Adam,  and 
Aaron,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  other  of  Adam's  cap- 
tive sons  and  daughters,  came  running  along  with  jugs, 
mod  baskets,  and  bottles  toward  the  shore,  and  then  down 
into  the  boats,  amid  loud  shouting,  and  talking,  and  laugh- 
ter ;  and  how  they  all  got  into  the  boats,  men  and  molas- 
ses, women  and  jugs,  and  baskets  and  bottles,  helter-skel- 
ter, rolling  and  tumblings  without  method  or  measure, 
rhyme  or  reason,  which  I  could  discover,  is  more  than  I 
can  tell!  I  only  could  stare  at  it  in  astonishment.  It 
was  like  a  confused  mass  of  arms,  and  legs,  and  heads  in 
one  black  movement;  but  merry  was  it,  and  all  went  on 
good-hnmoredly,  and  good-humoredly  they  went  off.  And 
ail  the  black  mass  was  quiet,  and  then  th/ boats  put  off 
from  the  shore  with  little  zigzags,  and  talk  and  laughter 
was  heard  from  one  boat  to  the  other,  and  white  teeth 
•hone  out  in  the  dark.  When,  however,  they  had  got  out 
in  the  river,  and  the  oars  kept  time  on  the  mirror-bright 
waters,  they  began  to  sing,  and  the  chaotic  confusion  dis 
solved  itself  in  the  most  beautiful  harmony. 

Vol.  T— R 
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which  boyoml  cverv  thinu:  else  is  c 
emancipation  of  this  people,  and  in 
want  of  nationality,  their  want  of 
general  unity  of  feeling.     They  hav< 
fiemnily  or  for  kindred,  and  perhaps  fo 
tribes  still  continue  unbroken,  as  in 
no  oommon  memories,  and  no  com 
popular  aspiration.     The  tribes  and  a 
Africa  prove  this  also.     And  to  iraa( 
f  cipated  slaves  of  America  could,  bey( 

^      r  ria,  in  Africa,  establish  a  commnni 

American  republic,  is,  I  believe,  a  n 
narchical  communities  are,  however, 
pear  to  me  formed  for.  They  feel  ii 
sentiment  of  piety  and  loyalty,  and  w 
ily  governed,  and  would  like  to  be  goi 
ly  superior  person.  I  see,  therefore, 
life  in  small  communities,  ennobled 
ranging  itself  round  a  superior — thei 
both  in  one  person.  And  in  America 
preference  around  a  white  man,  eithei 
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scale  a  moral  superiority  also,  he  would  beooroe  very  pow- 
erful. To  the  white  gentlemen  of  the  South  may  be  ap- 
plied the  words  which  Victor  Hugo  addressed  to  tiie  mon- 
arohs  of  Europe : 

'*  Oh  roia !  soyez  grands,  car  le  people  grandit !" 

The  slave  population  of  the  South  is  increasing  every 
day  in  numbers,  in  intelligence — ^is  becoming  more  intel- 
ligent through  the  influence  of  the  free  blacks  and  the 
mulattoesy  who  are  daily  increasing  in  the  Slave  States 
and  who  participate  in  the  educational  advantages  of  the 
whites.  In  a  word,  the  black  race  is  in  a  state  of  growth, 
in  every  way,  in  the  Southern  States.  May  the  white 
race  be  wise  enough  to  grow  alsa,  in  spirit,  in  laws,  in 
life!  It  has  a  great  problem  to  solve.  But  I  have  hopes 
from  the  noble  South,  from  the  children  of  the  light,  from 
the  truly  emancipated  in  the  Slave  States.  They  will 
bring  the  right  thing  about. 

And  that  would  not  be  difficult,  if  the  women  would 
bat  awake.  But  ah !  the  greater  number  here  sleep  still 
— ^leep  still  on  soft  couches,  fanned  by  their  slaves,  not 
as  free  women.  Man  has  so  long  talked  to  woman  about 
her  listening  to  the  small  voice,  and  that  is  good ;  but  it 
10  now  time  that  she  should  listen  to  the  great  voice,  to 
the  voice  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  human  race,  which  sounds 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  vibrates  through  all  fr-ee  na- 
tions. Of  a  truth,  it  is  time ! — ^time  that  she  listened  to  it, 
that  she  became  magnanimous  in  heart  and  in  thought. 
"  If  the  mothers  became  noble-minded,  would  not  the  sons 
be  noble?"  said  one  of  America's  noble  women;  and  his- 
tory replies  "  Yes !" 

As  regards  the  slave  owners,  I  may  divide  them  into 
three  classes:  Mammon- worshipers,  patriarchs,  and  he- 
roes, or  men  of  progress.  The  first  regard  the  slaves 
merely  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  use  or  mis- 
uae  them  at  pleasure.  The  second  consider  themselves 
responsible  for  their  office ;  consider  that  they  can  not, 
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and  (Wjght  not  III  fiun-ender  the  property  wliioh  they  tmf 
iiilmrited  fivm  their  fathers,  and  which,  perhaps,  u  all  that 
they  possess  for  theraaelves  and  their  children;  ami  they 
rugftrd  it  as  an  imperative  duty  to  preserve  these  ioheriV 
ed  sorvanta,  to  provide  for  their  old  ago,  and  to  mako  Uieit 
present  life  aa  happy  as  possible,  by  nioaas  of  instrnotiiHt 
and  ChiUtianity,  and  to-^Uow  them  aa  mnch  freodom 
and  89  much  innocent  pleasure  as  po^ible.  The  third, 
highest  cia^s,  advances  the  well-being  of  the  slavo  with 
reference  to  their  emancipation ;  and  this  is  done  by 
means  of  education,  and  such  practical  aids.  Th«y  ad- 
vanoa  both  people  and  country  on  the  path  of  haman  cnl- 
tivation.  I  have  heard  mention  made  of  aome  penooa 
even  in  Carolina  as  belonging  to  ilii.s  latter  class,  and  in 
particular  of  two  wealthy  ladies  who  have  lately  liberated 
their  slaves.  This  is  forbidden  by  tlie  law;  but  hero  also 
has  public  opinion  begun  to  go  ahead  of  law;  and  the 
lawyers  themselves  aid  by  passing  statutes  to  this  end, 
and  when  they  are  reproached  with  this,  they  laugh,  and 
seem  untroubled  by  conscience. 

I  have  heard  some  very  beautifnl  traits  of  the  patriarchs 
as  well  as  of  their  slaves,  and  of  the  devotion  on  both 
sides.  I  believe  them,  because  I  have  seen  various  in- 
stances of  the  kind,  and  they  appear  to  me  very  natural. 
There  is,  upon  the  whole,  no  human  being  for  whom  I  have 
a  greater  esteem  and  sympathy  than  the  good  and  oon- 
soientious  slaveholder,  for  hia  position  is  one  of  difficult, 
and  full  of  trouble. 

By  this  assertion,  however,  I  stand,  that  the  Institntian 
of  slavery  degrades  the  white  man  still  more  than  the 
black ;  it  operates  prejudicially  on  his  devoIopment^-cMi 
hia  justice — on  his  judgment;  it  operates  prejudicially,  in 
au  especial  manner,  on  the  education  of  his  children,  and 
that  subjection  of  their  naturally  violent  tempers,  which 
is  so  important  in  their  earlier  years.  Private  as  well  as 
public  morals  suffer  therefrom.     But  enough,  however^ 
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and  perhaps  for  yoa  too  mooh  of  this  shadow-side  of  the 
atate  which  is  beloved  by  the  san. 

I  must  now  give  you  a  short  summary  of  hiy  late  doings. 

I  believe  I  last  left  off  at  the  party  which  was  going  to 
be  given  in  the  house.  It  was  very  beautiful,  and  all  went 
on  well,  and  very  charmingly  too.  Mrs.  Hammarskold 
(Emilie  Holmberg)  sang  very  sweetly;  I  played  Swedish 
danoes;  people  talked,  and  walked  about,  and  drank — 
tout  comme  chez  nous.  I  saw  Mr.  Simms,  one  of  the  best 
poets  and  novelists  of  South  Carolina,  this  evening.  He 
18  an  enthusiast  for  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  South, 
and  that  pleased  me,  and  therein  we  agreed  very  well. 
Not  so  on  the  great  question ;  but  that  I  did  not  expect. 
I  oould  embrace  a  young  man  who  is  able  to  look  at  this 
question  with  an  unprejudiced  and  truthfully  pure  glance; 
that  is,  if  he  would  permit  it.  I  saw  also  a  brother  of 
young  Miles,  who  said,  speaking  on  this  subject  to  me, 
*^  The  world  is  against  us,  and  we  shall  be  overpowered  by 
Yoioes  and  condemned  without  justice,  for  what  we  are, 
and  for  what  we  are  doing  on  behalf  of  our  servants."  I 
oould  not  help  sympathizing  with  him  in  this  respect. 
The  excitement  is  great  and  the  bitterness  is  strong  at 
this  moment  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States 
of  the  Union.  Many  voices  in  Carolina  are  raised  for  sep- 
aration and  war. 

I  have,  besides,  been  to  a  great  entertainment  given  by 
the  G-ovemor  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Akin,  and  his  lovely 
wife.  There  was  very  beautiful  music ;  and  for  the  rest, 
oonversation  in  the  room,  or  out  under  the  piazzas,  in  the 
shade  of  blossoming  creepers,  the  clematis,  the  caprifoli- 
nm,  and  roses,  quite  romantic  in  the  soft  night  air.  Five 
hundred  persons,  it  is  said,  were  invited,  and  the  entertain- 
ment was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have  been  present 
at  in  this  country. 

I  saw  many  lovely  young  daughters  of  the  South,  but 
so  great  beauty;  on  the  contrary,  many  were  very  pale. 
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Tho  ladies  hero  universally  use  pearl -powdor,  whtoh  tt^  ' 
afterward  wi|>e  olV,  aud  hence  the  skin  has  a  sort  uf  nj> 
vety,  soft  color  for  the  moment,  but  the  oomplexion  only 
becomes  mare  sallow  in  consequence.  I  am  told  that  tho 
great  heat  reuderx  the  uae  of  thia  powder  necessary.  I 
have  nnthiog  exactly  against  it,  if  the  powder  be  only 
rubbed  quite  oil  again ;  but  that  is  often  very  iroperCectly 
done.  1  fear  that  thb  white  powdering  ia  probably  an 
heir-loora  of  the  old  Fronoh  ancestry. 

Yet  once  more  have  I  wandered  with  Mrs.  Holbrook  in 
the  myrtle  grovea  of  Belmont,  and  enjoyed  with  hOT  aa 
intellootnal  feast.  I  have  also  seen  the  yonng  iDtelligeat 
missionary,  Mi.  Uiles ;  ho  haa  a  paie,  expressive  ooiute> 
nance,  a  deeply  penetrative  eye — but  ahl  it  has  pene- 
trated  do  more  deeply  to  the  heart  of  the  great  question 
than  moat  other  eyes  here.  On  other  subjects  I  have  been 
delighted  with  the  free,  strong  flight  of  his  spirit. 

I  was  invited  one  evening  with  Mrs.  H.  to  meet  Tarioos 
elderly  members  of  her  family.  I  met  on  tiiis  oocasion  a 
couple  of  old  unmarried  ladies,  the  owners  of  two  beauti- 
ful islands  on  the  coast  of  Carolina,  where  they  live  alone 
among  three  hundred  negroes,  as  their  owners,  their  ad- 
visers, and  physicians,  and  in  all  cases  on  the  best  under- 
standing with  them.  One  white  man  only  Is  on  the  plant- 
ation as  overseer. 

I  regret  much  not  having  been  able  to  accept  an  invi- 
tation, at  least  at  this  time,  and  that  was  to  a  Mr.  Spal- 
ding's, a  rich  old  gentleman,  who,  upon  the  beautiful  isl- 
and where  he  lives,  has  allowed  the  palmettoes  to  grow  in 
freedom,  and  the  negroes  to  live  and  work  in  freedom  also, 
governed  alone  by  the  law  of  duty  and  love,  and  where 
all  succeeds  excellently ;  and  all  this  have  I  been  invited 
to  Bee  by  this  noble  man.     May  he  live  forever ! 

The  ooasts,  both  of  G-eorgia  and  Carolina,  abound  in 
islands,  which,  I  understand,  arc  beautiful  as  paradise, 
and  rich  in  vegetation.     The  finest  cotton  grows  on  them. 
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Cotton  is  onltivated  on  the  hills  and  on  the  islands  of 
Georgia  and  Carolina;  rice  upon  the  lowlands.  Even 
Carolina  has  hills  and  mountains  abounding  in  metals, 
and  fresh,  clear  mountain  streams,  which  do  not  assume 
th^  chooolate  hue  till  they  are  fieur  on  their  oourse. 

I  intended  to  have  made  my  journey  northward  through 
the  highlands  of  Carolina,  and  thence  through  Tennessee 
and  "Virginia — ^because  I  must  of  necessity  see  ^'  the  Old 
Dominion,"  one  of  the  oldest  parent  states,  and  the  native 
land  of  Washington ;  but  to  travel  through  Tennessee  would 
have  been  too  jGeitiguing,  where  the  roads  are  bad  and  the 
inns  ara  bad — for  that  portion  of  the  state  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy— so  that  I  did  not  dare  to  undertake  the  journey  in 
ihe  great  heat;  but  instead  shall  return  by  the  sea,  beau- 
tifnlly  and  quietly  as  I  came.  On  the  15th  instant,  there- 
fore, I  shall  go  on  board  the  steamer  to  Philadelphia,  and 
thence  to  Washington.  Until  then  I  remain  quietly  here, 
and  only  make  little  excursions  in  the  city  and  its  neigh- 
borhood. 

I  am  quite  well,  my  little  Heart,  thank  G-od  and  home- 
opathy, and  unremitting  care  as  regards  diet,  and  my 
beloved  bananas !  Besides  this,  I  have  availed  myself  of 
sea-batiiing  here;  and  though  I  bathe  in  a  swamp  and 
under  cover,  I  feel  that^it  is  good  for  me.  The  Misses  A., 
two  wealthy  unmarried  sisters,  of  middle  age,  have  had 
the  kindness  to  lend  me  their  carriage  and  horses  to  take 
me  to  the  baths.  The  youngest  of  these  ladies  generally 
afioompanies  me.  The  coachman  and  the  horses  are  faith- 
fal  old  servants  of  the  family,  and  we  are  obliged  to  be 
driven  as  they  will,  and  that  is  not  rapidly.  The  other 
morning  the  following  conversation  occurred  between  the 
slave  and  his  mistress. 

She.  "  Dear  Richard,  don't  drive  us  down Street; 

it  is  so  long  and  so  sandy,  we  shall  never  get  along.  Do 
vna  hear,  Richard?" 

He.  '<  Yes,  I  will  drive  that  way.  Missis." 
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She.  "Ah,  dear  Richard,  can't  yoa  drive  a 
inatonoe,  along Street?" 

He.  "  No,  Missis.     I  have  aomethiag  to  get  in 

Street." 

She.  "Ah,  dear  Richard,  can  not  I  avoid  going  thenj?" 

Be.  "  No,  Missis.     I  want  to  go  there,  Missis." 

And,  spite  of  renewed  prayers,  his  mistress  was  obliged 
to  yield,  and  vte  were  driven  the  way  which  the  ohatinate 
Richard  chose.  These  faithful  old  servants  are  more  ob- 
Btinate  than  ours,  but  then  their  eyes  beam  with  a  sorB»- 
thing  so  kind,  with  snch  a  cordial  life,  that  one  can  not 
help  letting  them  have  their  way  sometimes.  They  de- 
sire all  for  the  good  of  the  family. 

Among  other  persons  here  who  have  shown  mo  much 
kindness,  and  in  vrhose  society  I  have  had  pleasure,  is  the 
minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  clever  natural  his- 
torian, Mr.  Bachman,  a  cheerful  and  agreeable  man,  and 
a  universal  favorite. 

The  master  of  the  house  where  I  am  staying,  Mr.  Will- 
iam Howland,  is  now  returned  home.  He  is  a  man  of 
rehned,  gentlemanly  demeanor,  and  evidently  a  kind  and 
beloved  head  of  the  family ;  one  who  seems  particularly 
to  enjoy  being  able  to  live,  now  for  a  time,  quietly  at 
home  with  his  family.  The  children  seem  to  danoe  is 
the  evening  more  gayly  than  ever  since  Justina  ia  at 
home,  and  Justina  is  a  noble  young  girl,  vrall  grown,  and 
with  a  noble  exterior,  hut  too  pale  in  complexion.  She 
has  a  fine  talent  for  the  piano,  and  in  the  evening,  when 
the  dancing  is  over,  she  and  her  sister  Ilione  sing  to  the 
piano  negro  songs,  which  amuse  their  father  as  much  as 
they  amuse  me,  and  we  sit  under  the  piazza  in  the  de- 
licious night-air  often  till  midnight. 

One  evening  which  I  spent  at  Mr.  G.'s  I  was  present 
at  the  evening  worship  of  the  negroes,  in  a  hall  which 
that  good,  right-thinking  minister  had  allowed  them  to 
use  for  that  purpose.      The  first  speaker,  an  old  negro, 
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was  obliged  to  give  place  to  another,  who  said  he  was  so 
full  of  the  power  of  the  word  that  he  could  not  possibly 
keep  silence,  and  he  poured  forth  of  his  eloquence  for  a 
good  hour,  but  said  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again. 
These  negro  preachers  were  far  inferior  to  those  which  I 
heard  in  Savannah. 

Finally,  he  admonished  one  of  the  sisters  "  to  pray." 
On  this,  an  elderly,  sickly  woman  began  immediately  to 
pray  aloud,  and  her  evident  fervor  in  thanksgiving  for  the 
consolation  of  the  Grospel  of  Christ,  and  her  testimony  on 
behalf  of  its  powers,  in  her  own  long  and  suffering  life, 
was  really  affecting.  But  the  prayer  was  too  long;  the 
same  thing  was  repeated  too  often,  with  an  incessant 
thumping  on  the  bench  with  her  fists,  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  every  groan  of  prayer.  At  the  close  of  this,  and 
when  another  sister  was  admonished  to  pray,  the  speaker 
added,  "But  make  it  short,  if  yon  please!" 

This  sister,  however,  did  not  make  it  short,  but  longer 
even  than  the  first,  with  still  more  circumlocution,  and 
still  more  thumping  on  the  bench. 

A  third  sister,  who  was  admonished  to  pray,  received 
the  short,  definite  injunction,  ''But  short. ^^  And  when 
she  lost  herself  in  the  long  bewilderment  of  prayer,  she 
was  interrupted  without  ceremony  by  the  wordy  preacher, 
yg^ho  could  no  longer  keep  silence,  but  must  hear  himself 
talk  on  for  another  good  hour.  Nor  was  it  until  the  sing^ 
ing  of  one  of  the  hymns  composed  by  the  negroes  them- 
aelves,  such  as  they  sing  in  their  canoes,  and  in  which 
fhe  name  '^  Jerusalem"  is  often  repeated,  that  the  congre- 
gation became  really  alive.  They  sang  so  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear,  with  all  their  souls  and  with  all  their 
bodies  in  unison ;  for  their  bodies  wagged,  their  heads 
nodded,  their  feet  stamped,  their  knees  shook,  their  el- 
bows and  their  hands  beat  time  to  the  tune  and  the  words 
which  they  sang  with  evident  delight.  One  must  see 
these  people  singing  if  one  is  rightly  to  understand  their 

R  2 
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life.  I  have  seen  their  imitatora,  tlio  so-called  "  Sttblo 
Singcra,"  wlio  travel  about  the  country  painted  up  as  ne- 
gTues,  and  singing  negro  eonga  in  the  negro  manner,  and 
with  negro  gestures,  u  it  is  eaid;  but  notliing  can  ha 
more  radically  unlike,  for  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
resemblance  faila — namely,  the  life. 

One  of  my  pleasures  here  has  been  to  talk  with  an  old 
negro  called  Romeo,  who  lives  in  a  little  houso  in  n  gar- 
den near,  and  which  said  garden  he  takea  ears  of,  or 
rather  neglects,  according  to  bis  pleatture.  He  is  tha 
most  good-tempered,  merriest  old  man  that  any  one  oan 
imagine,  and  he  has  a  good  deal  of  natural  wit.  He  was, 
in  the  prime  of  hb  life,  stolen  from  Africa  and  bnmght 
hither,  and  he  t«lls  stories  about  that  evnnt  in  the  most 
naive  manner.  I  asked  him  one  day  what  the  people  in 
his  native  land  believed  respeoting  life  after  death!  He 
replied  "  that  the  good  would  go  to  the  God  of  heaven 
who  made  them."  "And  what  of  the  bad?"  asked  I. 
"  They  go  out  into  the  wind,"  and  he  blew  with  hia  month 
around  him  on  all  sides. 

I  gat  him  to  sing  me  an  Ethiopian  doath-song,  which 
seemed  to  consist  of  a  monotone  vibnitiau  upon  three  semi- 
tones ;  and  after  that  an  African  love-song,  which  seemed 
to  be  tolerably  rude,  and  which  convulsed  the  old  feUow 
with  laughter.  I  have  his  portrait  in  my  album,  but  he 
laughed  and  was  so  shame-faced  while  I  made  the  sketch, 
that  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  catch  the  likeness.  He  is 
dressed  in  hia  slave  garments,  gray  clothes,  and  knitted 
woolen  cap. 

The  negro  people  and  the  primeval  forest  have  made  s 
peculiarly  living  impression  upon  me,  and  have  extended 
my  vision  aa  regards  the  richness  of  those  forms  in  which 
the  Creator  expresses  his  life.  The  earth  seems  to  me  as 
a  great  aymbolic  writing,  a  grand  epic,  in  which  the  va- 
rious species  of  mau,  of  vegetable  productions  and  ani- 
mals, water  and  land,  form  groups  of  separate  songs  and 
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paragraphs  which  we  have  to  read,  and  from  which  to 
learn  the  style  of  the  Great  Master,  His  design,  and  His 
system.  My  soul,  in  this  view,  spreads  forth  her  wings 
and  flies — alas !  only  in  spirit— around  the  whole  world ; 
across  the  deserts  and  the  paradise  of  Africa ;  across  the 
icy  tracts  of  Siberia;  over  tiie  mountain  land  of  the  Him- 
alayas—every where  between  the  poles  and  the  equator, 
where  man  lives,  and  animals  breathe,  and  vegetation 
ascends  toward  the  light;  and  I  endeavor  involuntari- 
ly to  group  and  arrange  the  dissimilar  forms  into  har- 
monious constellations  around  one  central,  aU-illumina* 
ting  Sun;  but — all  is  yet  only  anticipation,  glimpses, 
flaahes  of  light  into  my  soul — ^merely  the  dawn,  the  morn- 
ing watch !  Perhaps  at  length  the  perfect  day  may  ap- 
pear; perhaps  in  the  native  land  of  runes,  in  my  own 
silent  home,  I  may  be  enabled  to  expound  these  runes  of 
the  earth,  and  that  runic  song  which  has  been  given  me 
to  ponder  upon. 

Of  the  mysteries  of  Charleston  I  shall  not  tell  you  any 
thing,  because  I  know  them  not,  excepting  by  rumor, 
and  that  which  I  know  merely  by  rumor  I  leave  untold. 
Dark  mysteries,  more  indeed  than  rumor  has  told,  can 
not  fail  in  a  great  city  in  which  slavery  abides.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  there  is  a  flogging  institution  in  Charles- 
ton for  slaves,  which  brings  the  city  a  yearly  revenue  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  dollars.  Every  person  who  wish- 
es to  have  his  slave  punished  by  the  whip  sends  him  there 
with  money  for  his  chastisement.  I  have  both  heard  and 
read  of  this  many  times,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true.  But 
the  position  of  things  here  makes  it  difficult,  nay,  next 
to  impossible,  for  me  to  search  into  such  things.  But  I 
can  not  and  will  not  become  a  spy.  I  receive  merely  that 
which  comes  to  me  compulsively  by  my  own  experience, 
and  which  I  therefore  consider  as  a  knowledge  by  higher 
design,  as  a  something  which  I  ought  to  know  and  to  re- 
ceive.    I  have  here  properly  to  do  with  the  ideals  and  ta 
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ne'vea  and  present  it  purely  and  faithfuUy.  And  it  in  in 
tie  feeling  of  that  idcnl  Stmlli,  as  it  already  exiata  in 
some  degree,  and  aa  it  some  time  may  wholly  exist,  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  design  of  the  Creator,  that  I  now  bid 
farewell  to  the  South,  with  both  admiration  and  love — 
sorrowiDg  for  that  vrbioh  it  now  is  not,  and  hoping  again 
to  retnni. 

I  shall  write  you  do  more  from  tUi^  place,  Lut  next 
from  one  of  the  Northern  States.  I  long  to  go  northward 
for  cooler  air  and  a  freer  people.  Here  one  is  often  obliged 
to  dwallow  down  one's  innermost  thoughts  and  be  ailcot, 
if  one  would  avoid  either  wounding  others  or  disputing 
with  them.  And  thia  heat — ^i£  it  continues  without  int«r> 
mission,  as  It  is  likely  to  do  from  one  month  to  anotlier, 
till  Oct.. ber— rather  w.jiiU  1  dwell  at  Nurth  Cape,  an«i 
be  lighted  by  fire-wood  three  parts  of  the  year  I 

But,  notwithstanding,  farewell  thou  beautiful,  flowery 
South,  the  garden  of  North  America  !  Thou  haat  wanned 
and  retreshed  me  deliciously !  farewell  to  thy  piazzas 
ooveied  with  blossoming  creepers  shading  pale  beautiea; 
farewell  fragrant  forests,  red  rivers  where  the  songs  of 
tlie  negro  resound  ;  farewell  kind,  beautiful,  amiable  pe» 
pie,  Mends  of  the  slave,  but  not  of  slavery  I  When  now 
in  spirit  1  look  back  to  the  South,  I  shall  think  upon  yon, 
and,  through  you,  on  the  future  of  Carolina  and  Creorgia. 
I  see  you,  then,  beneath  your  palmettoes  or  your  magno- 
lia and  orange  groves,  the  fruits  of  all  the  earth,  and  be- 
yond all,  the  tropical  bananas,  spread  out  before  you  upon 
your  hospitable  boards ;  see  you  distribute  them,  as  I 
have  done  many  a  time,  to  the  stranger,  to  the  needy,  to 
the  messengers  of  all  nations  I  I  see  around  you  blacks 
as  servants  and  friends.  They  ore  free,  and  you  have 
made  them  so.  They  sing  hymns  which  you  have  taught 
them,  joyful  songs  which  they  themselves  have  made. 
And  for  them  and  for  you  sing  the  hundred-tongued  birds 
in  the  oool  live-oaks,  which  wave  their  long  pendent  moss- 
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es,  while  above  them  and  you  beams  the  mild  blae  sonth- 
em  heaven,  and  the  blessing  of  heaven  !     May  it  be  so ! 

P.S. — Yes,  I  must  toll  you  about  one  of  the  myste,rie8 
of  Charleston,  because  I  have  often  seen  it  steal  hastily 
by  like  a  shadow  in  the  streets  and  alleys  there.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  woman,  meanly  clad,  in  the  hues  of  twilight. 
She  is  called  Mrs.  Doctor  Susan,  for  she  is  the  physician 
and  helper  of  the  poor.  She  belongs  to  one  of  the  higher 
families  of  the  city,  but,  having  made  a  false  step  in  her 
youth,  became  an  outcast  firom  society,  which  in  North 
America  endures  much  secret  immorality,  but  none  which 
beoomes  public.  It  might  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  years, 
have  &rgiven,  and  again  admitted  the  young  delinquent 
to  its  circles,  but  she  no  longer  sought  for  pardon  from 
man.  She  turned  her  heart  and  her  eye  to  One  much 
higher.  She  became  the  servant  of  his  poor  and  afflicted 
people.  And  since  then  she  may  only  be  met  with  among 
them,  CMT  on  the  way  to  them.  That  which  is  given  to 
her,  eitiier  of  money  or  of  clothing,  is  applied  by  her  to 
the  use  of  the  poor,  and  she  herself  lives  in  voluntary 
poverty. 

The  negroes  in  my  friend's  family  were  at  one  time  so 
ill  of  an  infectious  fever  that  every  one  fled  from  them. 
Bat  Doctor  Susan  came  and  tended  them,  and  restored 
ioem  to  health,  and  when  she  was  Tewarded  for  it  she 
orasidered  her  reward  too  great  Known  throughout  the 
whole  city,  she  goes  every  where  in  her  poor,  dark  attire, 
like  a  messenger  of  consolation,  but  always  rapidly,  si- 
lently, and  as  if  fearful  of  being  seen.  Like  the  fire-fly, 
it  is  only  in  the  dark  that  she  sends  forth  her  clear  in- 
dwelling light ;  like  it  has  she  been  trampled  upon  by 
mankind,  and  she  yet  gives  forth  light. 

Farewell,  dear  heart !  Greet  those  you  know,  and 
wish  it  from  your 

Fredrula. 
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Reason  in  the  whole  Universe,''  and  the  data  npon  which 
he  founds  his  argument,  has  given  me  the  feeling  of  home 
in  this  universe,  and  made  me  a  citizen  of  the  world.  The 
whole  universe  is  to  me  now  merely  the  world  and  home 
of  man.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  stars,  there- 
fiire,  all  the  brighter ;  yet  they  were  not  as  bright  as  with 
US,  nor  yet  did  they  appear  so  large.  The  atmosphere 
was  full  of  fragrance,  and  was  so  calm  that  the  starokes  of 
the  oars  and  the  songs  from  the  negroes'  boat^  on  the  river 
were  plainly  heard.  It  was  not  till  half  past  twelve  that 
I  went  to  test. 

The  following  day  I  took  leave  of  my  excellent  and  be- 
loved home  in  South  Carolina.  My  good  Mrs.  W.  H.  took 
a  sisterly,  nay,  a  motherly,  care  of  me  to  the  last  My 
little  hand-basket  was  filled  with  beautiful  fruit,  oranges 
and  bananas,  by  her  ''  fruit- woman,"  a  handsome  mulatto, 
^iho  always  wore  a  handkerchief  tied  piotureBquely  on  her 
head,  and  a  sketch  of  whom  I  made  in  my  album.  Old 
Someo  gave  me  flowers.  At  half  past  three  in  the  after- 
noon I  went  on  board  the  steam-boat,  the  "  Osprey" — the 
steam  company  of  Pbiladelphia  and  Charleston,  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  vessel,  having  sent  me  a  free  ticket,  so  that 
I  went  to  Philadelphia  free  of  cost;  it  was  thus  a  gift  to 
me  of  twenty  dollars,  and  could  not  have  been  made  in  a 
more  polite  manner. 

The  first  four-and-twenty  hours  on  board  were  extreme- 
ly hot.  Both  the  air  and  tiie  sea  were  still,  as  if  the  wind 
was  dead.  And  I  felt  how  people  might  die  of  heat  A 
number  of  Spaniards  from  Cuba  were  on  board ;  and  it  was 
amusing  to  watch  them,  from  their  peculiar  physiognomy 
and  demeanor,  so  unlike  that  of  Americans.  The  vivacity 
of  their  action,  their  strongly-accentuated,  melodious  lan- 
guage, the  peculiarity  of  feature,  seemed  to  indicate  a  more 
important  race  than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  yet  it 
is. not  so,  at  least  not  at  the  present  time.  The  Spaniards, 
particularly  in  this  hemisphere,  stand  fieur  behind  the  Amer- 
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icAD!)  in  moral  and  acientific  coltivation.  One  portioa  of 
those  SpaniarJa  was  said  t«  be  escaping  from  ths  iaves- 
tigations  which  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Lopez  had 
occasioned  in  the  Ldland;  others  were  going  to  New  Vurk 
to  consult  physicians,  or  to  avoid  the  summer  in  the  tnp* 
ics.  A  youug  couple  of  a  high  family,  and  near  relaUora, 
were  going  to  be  married,  as  the  Spanish  law  is  said  to 
place  impediments  in  the  way  of  marriage  between  noar 
relatives,  and  that  with  reason,  as  the  children  or  giasd* 
children  of  suoh  frequently  beooma  idiotic,  or  unfortnuats 
beings  in  some  other  way.  The  young  brid^;room  WB* 
handsome,  but  looked  ill-tempered,  ^Tith  a  good  deal  of 
hauteui.  The  bride  and  her  siuter  were  young  and  prettjr, 
but  too  stout.  An  old  count,  who  was  evidently  sufTering 
from  asthma,  was  waited  upon  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness by  a  negro.  Little  children  were  amusing  by  their 
lively  antics  and  talk.  The  voyage  was  calm,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  good.  Mr.  Linton,  from  the  city  of  the  Fri^ids, 
took  charge  of  me  with  chivalrio  politeness.  The  aea 
sent  us  flocks  of  Jlying-fish  as  entertainment  on  the  voy- 
age. Pelicans,  with  immense  beaks,  floated  like  our  goUa 
through  the  air,  on  search  for  prey,  while  a  large  whale 
stopped  on  his  journey  through  the  ocean,  as  if  to  let  ua 
witness  various  beautiful  waterspouts. 

The  sailing  up  the  River  Delaware  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing was  very  agreeable  to  me,  although  the  weather  was 
misty.  But  the  mist  lifted  up  again  and  again  its  heavy 
draperies,  and  revealed  bright  green  shores  of  idylUan 
beauty,  with  lofty  hills,  wooden  country  houses,  grazing 
cattle,  and  a  character  of  landscape  wholly  unlike  that 
which  had  been  lately  familiar  to  rae  in  the  South. 

I  was  met  at  Philadelphia  by  the  polite  Professor  Hart, 
who  took  me  to  his  house ;  and  there  havo  I  been  ever 
since,  and  there  am  I  still,  occupied,  both  soul  and  body, 
by  social  life  and  company,  and  by  a  great  deal  which  it 
interesting,  although  laborious. 
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The  Q^nakers — ^the  Friends,  as  they  are  oommonly 
oalled — are  especially  kind  to  me,  take  me  by  the  hand, 
oall  me  Fredrika,  and  address  me  with  thou,  or,  rather, 
thee,  and  convey  me,  in  easy  carriages,  to  see  all  that  is 
remarkable  and  beautiful,  as  well  in  the  city  as  out  of  it 
And  what  large  and  excellent  institutions  tiiere  are  here 
for  the  public  good !  The  heart  is  enlarged  by  the  con- 
templation of  them,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  maintained.  One  can  not  help  being  struck  here,  in 
a  high  degree,  by  the  contrast  between  the  Slave  States 
and  the  Free  States ;  between  the  state  whose  principle  is 
selfishness  and  the  state  whose  principle  is  human  love; 
between  the  «tate  where  labor  is  slavery  and  the  state 
where  labor  is  free,  and  the  free  are  honored.  And 
here,  where  one  sees  white  women  sweeping  before  the 
doors,  how  well  kept  is  every  thing,  how  ornamental,  how 
flourishing  within  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  country ! 
And  these  public  institutions,  these  flowers  of  human 
love — ah !  the  magnolia  blossoms  of  the  primeval  forests 
are  devoid  of  fragrance  in  comparison  with  them ;  they 
stand  as  far  behind  these  dwellings,  these  asylums  for  the 
unfortunate  and  for  the  old,  as  the  outer  court  of  the 
Sanctuary  did  to  the  holy  of  holies. 

I  could  not  help  weeping  tears  of  joy  when  I  visited, 
the  other  day,  the  great  Philadelphia  Lunatic  Asylum — so 
grand,  so  noble  appeared  the  human  heart  to  me  here,  the 
work  and  the  tenderness  of  which  seemed  to  present  itself 
in  every  thing.  The  Asylum  is  situated  in  large  and  beau- 
tiful grounds,  in  which  are  shady  alleys,  seats,  and  flower- 
gardens.  The  whole  demesne  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
so  managed  as  to  be  concealed  by  the  rising  ground,  both 
from  the  park  and  the  house,  so  that  the  poor  captives 
may  frincy  themselves  in  perfect  freedom.  There  is  also 
a  beautiful  museum  of  stufied  birds  and  other  animals, 
with  collections  of  shells  and  minerals,  where  the  diseased 
mind  may  divert  itself  and  derive  instruction,  ocou^atkm 
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and  amusement  being  the  principal  means  employed  for 
the  improvement  nf  tbeae  unfortunates.  For  this  reamm, 
lectures  are  delivered  two  or  three  times  a  week  in  a  largA 
hiill.  They  freqaently  meet  for  general  amuiseraent,  u 
for  concerts,  danoes,  and  so  on,  and  the  appliances  for  va- 
rioua  kinds  of  games,  such  aa  billiards,  ohess,  6cc.,  nn 
provided.  I  heard  on  all  hands  mnsio  in  the  honae.  Ifa- 
sic  is  especially  an  effective  means  of  cure.  Uany  of  the 
patients  played  on  the  piano  remarkably  well.  They 
showed  me  an  elderly  lady,  who  had  been  brought  hither 
in  a  state  of  perfect  fatuity.  They  gave  her  a  piano,  uA 
encouraged  her  to  play  some  little  simple  pieces,  such  i> 
she  had  played  in  her  youth.  By  degrees  the  nxGmoty  6t 
many  "f  thi;.';c  early  pieces  reawoke,  until  the  whole  of 
her  childhood's  music  revived  within  her,  and  with  it,  ss 
it  seemed,  the  world  of  her  childhood.  She  played  to  mo, 
and  went  with  visible  delight  from  one  little  piece  to  an- 
other, while  her  countenance  became  as  bright  and  as  in- 
nocently  gay  as  that  of  a  happy  child.  She  will  proba- 
bly never  become  perfectly  well  and  strong  in  mind ;  bnt 
she  spends  here  a  happy,  harmless  life  in  the  music  of 
her  early  years.  Many  of  the  ladies,  and  in  particular 
the  younger  ones,  occupy  themselves  in  making  artificial 
flowers,  some  of'which  they  gave  me,  and  very  well  done 
they  were.  The  men  are  much  employed  in  field  laboi 
and  gardening.  A  niece  of  the  great  Washington's  was 
here :  a  handsome  old  lady,  with  features  greatly  reiseni- 
bling  those  of  the  president,  and  well-bred  manners.  Sie 
was  very  pale,  and  was  said  t«  be  rather  weak  than  dis- 
eased in  mind.  The  number  of  beautiful  flowers  here, 
particularly  of  roses,  was  extraordinary ;  and  even  the  in- 
ourables,  if  they  have  a  moment  of  sane  conscionsnsss, 
find  themselves  surrounded  by  roses. 

While  my  conductor  hither,  an  agreeable  and  hum«- 
ous  Quaker,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  asylum,  was 
Uitening  with  much  attention  and  apparent  interest  to 
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an  old  lady's  oommnDication  to  him  respecting  her  affairs 
in  Jerasalem,  another  whispered  to  me,  ironically,  <<  A  mag- 
nificent place  this  is ;  yes,  quite  a  paradise !  Don't  you 
think  so  ?^' — and  added,  with  some  reserve,  and  in  a  lower 
voice,  '<  It  is  a  hell !  dreadful  things  are  done  here !" 

Alas !  the  poor  unfortunates  can  not  always  occupy  them- 
selves with  music  and  flowers.  Some  compulsion  must 
at  times  be  made  use  of;  but  it  is  enough  that  the  for- 
mer means  preponderate,  and  the  fact  of  so  many  patients 
being  cured  proves  it ;  and  that  the  latter  are  made  use 
of  as  seldom,,  and  in  as  mild  a  form  as  possible. 

A  young,  good-looking  ofBcer  said  to  me,  ^^  Ah !  I  see 
tliat  you  are  come  to  liberate  me,  and  that  we  shall  go 
out  together  arm  in  arm !"  Then  added  he,  "  Tell  me 
now,  if  you  had  a  sister  whom  you  loved  better  than  any 
thing  else  in  the  world,  and  you  were  kept  shut  up  to 
prevent  your  getting  to  lier,  how  should  you  like  it  ?"  I 
said  that,  if  I  were  not  well,  and  it  was  right  for  me  to 
take  care  of  my  health  for  a  time,  I  would  be  patient. 
"Yes,  but  I  am  well,."  said  he ;  "I  have  been  a  little  un- 
well, a  little  tete  montie,  as  they  say ;  but  I  am  altogether 
right  again,  and  these  people  are  certainly  gone  mad  who 
can  not  see  it,  who  obstinately  keep  me  here." 

The  insane  have  commonly  this  resemblance  to  wise 
people,  that  they  consider  themselves  to  be  wiser  than 
others.  My  young  colonel  was  evidently  tete  montSe  still, 
and  accompanied  us  with  warm  expressions  in  favor  of 
ladies. 

G-erard  College  is  a  large  school,  in  which  three  hundred 
boys,  otherwise  unprovided  for,  are  instructed  in  every 
kind  of  handcraft  trade.  A  naturalized  Frenchman,  a 
Mr.  Gerard,  left  the  whole  of  his  large  property  for  the 
establidunent  of  .this  school.  The  building  itself,  which 
is  not  yet  completed,  is  of  white  marble,  and  in  imitation 
of  the  Grecian  temple  of  Minerva ;  it  has  cost  an  unheard- 
of  sum  of  money}  and  many  persons  disapprove  of  expend- 
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ing  so  much  on  mere  outward  ehovr,  by  which  mean!)  Uw 
loal  beoelita  of  the  ioatitutioa  are  dciumx].  As  yet  then 
are  scarcely  one  hundred  hoys  in  the  school. 

The  fancy  which  the  Amerioans  have  for  tbe  ten^>le> 
style  in  their  buildings  is  very  striking.     For  my  piiit,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  againat  it,  even  though  the  use  of  the 
colonnade  and  other  ornamenta  is  sometimes  carried  to  ha 
excess  not  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  the  building, 
particularly  as  regards  private  houses;  nevertheless,  this 
niagni&cent  style  proves  that  the  popular  feeling  has  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  stage  when  the  dwelling  waa  mercJy  a  ^ 
shelter  for  the  body,  witliout  any  further  intention.     Tho  ' 
desire  b  now  that  the  habitation  should  be  symbolic  cU 
the  soul  within  ;  and  when  rme  sees  any  urand  and  mair- 
nificent  building,  like  a  Grecian  temple  or  Pantheon,  a 
a  Gothic  castle,  one  may  then  be  sure  that  it  is  not  a  pi> 
vate  dwelling,  but  a  public  institution ;  either  an  acade- 
my, a  school,  a  senate-house,  a  churoh,  or  an — hotel. 

Mr.  Gerard,  in  hia  will,  expressly  ordered  that  no  re- 
ligious instruction  should  be  given  in  his  institution  to  tlte 
young,  and  that  no  teacher  of  religion  should  have  a  place, 
either  among  the  teachers  or  the  directors  cf  his  establish 
ment.  Yet  so  decided  is  the  view  which  these  people  take 
cf  the  necessary  relationship  of  religious  instniction  botl 
with  the  man  and  the  school,  and  so  strong  their  attach- 
ment  to  it,  that  they  always  find  some  expedient  for  end- 
ing such  orohibitions ;  and  although  they  have  adhered  to 
the  testator's  wishes  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  rfr 
ligious  teachers  and  instruction,  yet  every  morning  in  Gi- 
rard  College,  as  in  all  other  American  schools,  a  chapter  of 
the  New  Testament  is  read  aloud  to  the  assembled  youtb* 
of  the  college  before  they  begin  their  daily  work. 

The  statue  of  Mr.  Gerard,  in  white  marble,  stands  ia 
one  of  the  magnificent  galleries  of  this  scholastic  temple. 
It  is  an  excellent  work,  as  the  faithful  portraiture  of  a 
simple  townsman  in  bis  every-day  attiie ;  yet  on  extreme- 
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ly  prosaic  figure,  presented  without  any  idealization,  bnt 
which  pleases  by  its  powerful  reality,  although  it  stands 
almost  likQ  a  something  which  is  out  of  place  in  that 
beautiful  temple. 

I  must  also  say  a  few  words  about  the  Philadelphia 
Penitentiary.  In  the  centre  of  the  large  rotunda,  into 
which  run  all  the  various  passages  with  their  prison-celb, 
like  radii  to  one  common  centre,  sat,  in  an  arm-chair, 
comfortable  and  precise,  in  his  drab  coat  with  large  but- 
tons and  broad-brimmed  hat,  the  Quaker,  Mr.  S.,  like  a 
great  spider  watching  the  flies  which  had  been  caught  in 
the  net  But  no !  this  simile  does  not  at  all  accord  with 
the  thing  and  the  man — ^that  kind,  elderly  gentleman, 
with  a  remarkably  sensible  and  somewhat  humorous  ex- 
terior. A  more  excellent  guide  no  one  can  imagine.  He 
accompanied  us  to  the  cells  of  the  prisoners.  The  pris- 
oners live  here  quite  solitary,  without  intercourse  with 
their  fellow-prisoners;  they  work,  however,  and  they  read. 
The  library  is  considerable,  and  contains,  besides  relig- 
ioos  books,  works  of  natural  history,  travels,  and  even  a 
good  selection  of  polite  literature.  It  is  with  no  niggard 
hand  that  the  nobler  seed  of  cultivation  is  scattered  among 
the  children  of  imprisonment,  *^  those  who  sit  in  darkness." 
The  spirit  of  the  New  World  is  neither  timid  nor  niggard- 
ly, aikl  fears  not  to  do  too  much  where  it  would  do  good. 
It  IB  careful  merely  to  select  the  right  seed,  and  gives  of 
sneh  with  a  liberal  heart  and  a  liberal  hand.  I  have  often 
thought  that  beautiful  stories,  sketches  of  human  life,  bi- 
ographies, in  particular  of  the  guilty  who  have  become 
reformed,  of  prisoners,  who,  after  being  liberated,  have 
become  virtuous  members  of  society,  might  do  more  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  the  prisoner's  state  of  mind  and 
heart  than  sermons  and  religious  books— except  always 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament — and  I  have  therefore 
¥nshed  much  to  do  something  of  this  kind  myself.  And 
I  now  found  my  belief  strengthened  by  what  <<  Friend  S." 
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told  III')  uf  tlic  effect  (if  good  Klnri&H  upan  the  mind*  of  U» 
prbonors.  lie  had  Iat«ly  viail«d  iinu  of  tjia  mala  pnaoh 
era,  a  man  notei]  tur  hut  hard  and  impenetrable  (lupoaHlia 
during  the  whole  time  that  ho  had  been  in  prison,  apvard 
of  twelve  months.  This  morning,  howerer,  he  appeared 
much  ohaaged,  very  mild,  and  almost  tondor. 

"How  ia  this?"  nskod  tliP  Quaker;  "you  ore  not  Itke 
yourai'-lfl     What  ia  the  meaning  of  it?" 

"  Hem !  1  hardly  know  mys(?If,"  aairl  the  prtsooar, 
"but  that  there  book" — and  Iio  pointed  to  a  little  book 
with  the  titio  of  "  Little  JftaB"^"ha8  made  me  fcol  qidto 
queer !  It  is  m&ay  a  year  since  I  shed  a  tear ;  but — tint 
thoro  Btiiry!" — and  he  turned  away  annoyecl  becauM  dt« 
Htupid  tears  would  agaia  oomo  into  his  oyea  at  the  ramt- 
lection  of  "that  thoro  story." 

Thua  had  the  hiatory  of  the  beautiful  soul  of  a  little 
child  Doftoaed  the  stony  huart  of  the  dinner — the  man  hud 
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lii.s  «^c)od -tempered,  sensible  countenance  put  them  in  good 
humor.  One  young  woman,  who  was  soon  to  leave  the 
prison,  declared  that  she  should  do  so  unwillingly,  be* 
oause  she  should  then  no  longer  see  good  Mr.  S. 

In  the  cells  of  the  female  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
two  negro  women,  I  saw  fresh  flowers  in  glasses.  Their 
female  keeper  had  given  them  these.  They  all  praised 
her. 

I  left  this  prison  more  edified  than  I  had  often  been  on 
leaving  a  church.  Friend  S.  told  me  that  the  number  of 
the  prisoners  had  not  increased  since  the  commencement 
of  the  prison,  but  continued  very  much  about  the  same, 
which  is  a  pleasing  fact,  as  the  population  of  the  city  has 
oonsiderably  increased  during  this  time,  and  increases 
every  year.  Less  pleasing  and  satisfactory  is  it,  as  re- 
gards the  efiect  of  the  system,  that  the^same  prisoners  not 
nnfrequently  return,  and  for  the  same  kind  of  crime.  But 
this  is  natural  enough.  It  is  not  easy  to  amend  a  fault 
which  has  become  habitual  through  many  years,  nor  easy 
to  amend  old  criminals.  Hence  the  hope  of  the  New 
World  is  not  to  reform  so  much  through  prisons  as  through 
aohools,  and  still  more  through  the  homes ;  when  all  homes 
beconie  that  which  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  which  many 
already  are,  the  great  reformatory  work  will  be  done. 

Two  houses  of  refuge,  asylums  for  neglected  boys,  which 
I  have  visited,  seem  to  be  well«conceived  and  well-man- 
aged institutions.  The  boys  here,  as  well  as  in  the  groat 
establishment  at  Westboro',  in  Massachusetts,  which  I  vis- 
ited with  the  S.S  last  autumn,  are  treated  according  to  the 
same  plan.  They  are  kept  in  these  establishments  but  a 
few  months,  receive  instruction,  and  are  well  disciplined, 
and  then  are  placed  out  in  good  families  in  the  country, 
principally  in  the  West,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
all  kinds  of  working  people. 

The  Sailors'  Home  is  an  institution  set  on  foot  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  intended  to  furnish  a  good  homo  at 


^  ..v*iiivit:iiii^  in>erai  m 

to  my  oj)ini()n. 

Of  all  the  public  in.-rtitutions  w. 
.satisfied  with  the  great  Philadel] 
mense  establishment  for  about 
whioh  costs  the  oity  an  immense 
not  possibly  answer  its  purpose, 
muoh  in  a  meissiYe,  manaboturii 
becomes  lost  in  the  mass,  and  oa 
^,  degree  of  attention.    The  lazy  men 

'^f  as  the  unfortunate,  the  lame,  and 

'?.      c  not  have  that  individual  care  wS 

i      ""-  least  so  it  appeared  to  me.     Neit 

that  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  pUu 
80  full  of  tenderness  as  in  the  oi 
failed  to  find  places  of  repose  um 
trees,  and  green  space,  and  flowers 
tie  court  with  a  few  trees  was  noti 
the  rest,  the  institution  was  remarl 
cleanliness,  which  are  distinguish! 
public  institutions  of  the  New  Wor 
in  the  walls  of  which  were  formed 
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I  have  also  heard  of  various  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions in  the  city,  which  I  yet  hope  to  visit.  And  in  ever}' 
one  of  these  the  Quakers  take  part,  either  as  founders  or 
directors,  and  in  every  case  the  same  spirit  of  human  love 
is  observable  as  animated  the  first  lawgiver  of  PennsyU 
vania,  the  founder  of  Philadelphia,  William  Penn ;  and 
the  more  I  see  of  the  Quakers  the  better  I  like  them. 
The  men  have  something  sly  and  humorous  about  them, 
a  sort  of  dry  humor  which  is  very  capital ;  they  are  fond 
of  telling  a  good  story,  commonly  illustrative  of  the  peace- 
principle,  and  which  is  to  prove  how  well  this  and  worldly 
wisdom  may  go  together,  and  how  triumphantly  they  are 
doing  battle  in  the  world.  Christian  love  shows  itself  in 
them)  seasoned  with  a  little  innocent,  worldly  cunning  in 
manner,  and  a  delicate  sharpness  of  temper.  The  women 
please  me  particularly,  from  that  quiet  refinement  of  de- 
meanor, both  inward  and  outward,  which  I  have  already 
observed  ;  their  expression  is  sensible  ;  nobody  ever  hears 
them  ask  senseless  questions.  One  meets  with  many  strik- 
ing countenances  among  them,  with  remarkably  lovely 
eyes,  purely  cut  features,  and  clear  complexions.  The 
interest  which  the  Quaker  women  take  in  the  affairs  of 
their  native  land,  and  especially  in  those  which  have  a 
great  human  purpose,  is  also  a  feature  which  distinguishes 
tiiem  from  the  ordinary  class  of  ladies. 

The  Quakers  have  always  been  the  best  friends  of  the 
negro  slave,  and  the  fugitive  slaves  from  the  Slave  States 
find,  at  the  present  time,  their  most  powerful  protectors 
and  advocates  among  the  Friends.  Many  of  the  Quaker 
women  are  distinguished  by  their  gifts  as  public  speakers, 
and  have  often  come  forward  in  public  assemblies  as  for- 
cible advocates  of  some  question  of  humanity.  At  the 
present  time  they  take  the  lead  in  the  anti-slavery  party, 
and  a  celebrated  speaker  on  this  subject,  Lucrctia  Mott, 
was  among  one  of  my  late  visitors  here.  She  is  a  hand-* 
srime  lady,  of  about  fifty,  with  fine  features,  splendid  eyes, 

Vol.  I.— S 
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niwi  a  very  cloar,  quiet,  but  decided  maimer— crystal- Uka, 
I  might  tiay. 

June  2olU.  Yesterday,  mideummer-day,  1  visited  He 
old  Swedish  ohuroh  here;  for  the  Swedes  were  the  firrt 
wHtlera  on  the  River  Delawore,  and  were  possessed  of  land 
from  Trenton  Falls  to  the  se&,  and  it  was  from  them  that 
William  Pena  bought  the  ground  on  which  Philadelphia 
-  nowstanda.  It  was  the  great  GustavusAdolphua  who,  to- 
gether with  Oxensljerna,  sketched  out  a  plan  for  a  Swedish 
colony  in  the  New  World,  and  the  king  himself  becama 
surety  to  the  royal  treasury  for  the  sum  of  400,000  rii* 
dollars  for  the  carrying  it  out.  ^  Perwns  of  all  cooditiisu 
were  invited  to  oo-operate  in  the  undertaking.  The  ooloiiy  ■ 
was  to  cxi.st  by  free  labor.  '■  Slave*,"  said  they,  "  cost  a 
great  deal,  work  unwillingly,  and  soon  perish  from  hard 
usage.  The  Swedish  people  are  laborious  and  intelligent, 
and  we  shall  certainly  gain  more  by  a  free  people  with 
wives  and  children,"  The  Swedes  found  a  new  paradise 
in  the  New  World,  and  believed  that  the  proposed  oolfHiy 
would  become  a  secure  asylum  for  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  those  who  had  become  fugitives  by  religious  pene- 
oution  or  war ;  would  be  a  blessing  at  onoe  for  iodividnal 
man  and  the  whole  Protestant  world.  "It  may  prove  an 
advantage  to  the  whole  of  oppressed  Christendom,"  said 
the  great  monarch,  who,  in  his  schemes  for  the  bcMtor 
of  Sweden,  always  united  with  them  the  well-being  of 
humanity. 

After  the  king's  death  this  plan  was  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Oxenstjerna.  Land  waa  purchased  along 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  peopled  by  Swed- 
ish emigrants.  The  colony  called  itself  New  Sweden, 
and  enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperity  and  increasing  import- 
ance, engaged  in  agriculture  and  other  peaceful  employ- 
ment, during  which  it  erected  the  fortress  of  Christians, 
as  a  defense  against  the  Dutch  who  inhabited  the  north- 
ern banks  of  the  river.     The  number  of  Swedes  did  not 
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exceed  seven  hundred,  and  when  contests  arose  with  the 
more  powerful  colony  of  New  Netherland,  and  the  Swedish 
governor,  Rising,  attacked  the  Datoh  fortress  Casimir,  the 
Dutch  avenged  themselves  by  surprising  the  Swedish  col- 
ony with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  they  submitted.  The 
Swedish  arms  in  Europe  had  by  this  time  ceased  to  inspire 
respect  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  and  spite  of  their 
protests  the  Swedes  were  brought  under'the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Dutch.  The  connection  with  the  mother  country 
ceased  by  degrees.  And  affcer  the  death  of  the  last  Swod- 
iah  dei^man  who  emigrated  hither — Collin — and  who 
died  at  a  great  age,  the  Swedish  congregation  and  church 
have  been  under  the  care  of  an  American  clergyman.  Mr. 
Clay,  the  present  minister,  invited  me  to  meet  at  his  house 
all  the  descendants  of  the  earliest  Swedish  settlers  whom 
he  knew.  It  was  a  company  of  from  fifty  to  sixty,  and  I 
shook  hands  with  many  agreeable  persons,  but  who  had 
nothing  Swedish  about  them,  excepting  their  family 
names,  of  which  I  recognized  many.  But  no  traditions 
of  their  emigration  hither  remained ;  language,  appear- 
ance, all  had  entirely  merged  into  that  of  the  now  pre- 
vailing Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  church  clock  alone  had 
something  truly  Swedish  about  it,  something  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  peasant's  clock  in  its  physiognomy,  and  was 
called  Jockum. 

The  church,  a  handsome  and  substantial,  though  small 
building  of  brick,  was  ancient  only  in  its  exterior.  The 
interior  was  new,  and  very  much  ornamented.  A  large 
book  was  placed  upon  a  sort  of  tall  stand  in  the  middle 
of  the  church,  and  upon  its  page  might  be  read  in  large 
letters,  which  however  had  been  somewhat  altered  by 
restoration, "  The  people  who  dwelt  in  darkness  have  seen 
a  great  light."  And  this  inscription,  together  with  the 
M  church  at  Wilmington,  in  Delaware,  and  a  few  family 
names,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  colony  of  New  Sweden 
uii  the  eastern  shores  of  the  New  World.     Yet  no !  nut 


dominion  not  one  drop  of  Indian  L 
and  the  Indians  lovod  thcni,  and 
j)0(>j)lo/'      **  Th«^   Sweden;  are  a  G 
the  old  chronicles  of  those  times, 
and  oon tented,  and  maoh  attache 
manners  of  the  mother  country, 
tnre  and  the  breeding  of  cattle; 
hoasewives,  spin  and  weave,  take 
and  bring  up  their  children  well." 
William  Penn,  in  his  letter  to  t 
don,  August  6, 1633,  wrote  thus  of 
-^  '^  The  Swedes  and  the  Finns  inl 

River  Delaware,  where  the  water  ri 
simple,  strong,  and  industrious  peo| 
to  make  much  progress  in  agricultur 
seem  rather  to  desire  to  have  enougl 
ance  or  to  carry  on  trade.  I  can  m 
for  their  hearty  good-will  toward  the 
not  degenerated  from  the  old  friends 
tween  the  two  kingdoms.  As  they 
and  healthy  people,  they  have  hai 

eVftrV   linnoo    o««— -     r    II       <•    ■■• 
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I  visited  also  yesterday  Franklin's  grave,  and  boand 
olover  and  other  field-flowers  into  a  garland  for  it.  Frank- 
lin beloAgs  to  the  groap  of  fortunate  men  who  are  the 
heroes  of  peace,  and  the  quiet  benefactors  of  the  human 
race.  He  was  the  third  man  in  that  great  triumvirate 
(Fox,  Penn,  Franklin),  and  the  first  man  in  the  battle  of 
the  press  for  freedom  of  thought  in  America,  and  for  Amer- 
ican independence. 

Franklin,  with  his  quiet  demeanor,  his  simple  habits, 
his  firee,  searcftiing  glance,  directed  always  upon  the  sim- 
plest and  the  most  common  laws  as  regarded  every  thing, 
who  <<  played  with  the  lightning  as  with  a  brother,"  and 
"without  noise  or  tumult  drew  the  lightning  down  from 
the  sky" — Franklin,  with  his  practical  philosophy  of  life, 
which,  however,  was  broad  rather  than  deep ;  hie  great 
activity  and  his  excellent  temper — seems  to  me  a  fine  rep- 
resentative of  one  phase  of  American  character. 

But  I  must  tell  you  a  little  more  about  the  Q^nakers, 
who  not  only  founded  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia,  and 
gave  to  the  state  and  the  city  their  peculiar  character,  but 
who  exercised  a  deep  and  lasting  influence  upon  the  spir- 
itual life  of  the  people,  both  of  England  and  New  En- 
gland. In  Sweden  we  know  the  Quakers  merely  as  a 
strange  sect  which  says  thou  to  every  body,  will  not  take 
an  oath,  and  wear  their  broad-brimmed  hats  in  the  pres- 
ence of  every  one.  We  know  them  only  from  little  out- 
ward peculiarities.  I  have  here  become  acquainted  with 
their  inward  significance  for  the  whole  of  humanity. 

It  is  about  two  hundred  years  since  G-eorge  Fox  was 
bom  in  England.  His  father,  who  was  called  ''  Righteous 
Christopher,"  was  a  weaver  of  Leicestershire,  and  his 
mother  was  descended  from  the  stock  of  the  martyrs.  As 
a  boy  Fox  was  early  distinguished  by  deep  religious  feel- 
ing, and  an  inflexible  And  upright  disposition.  He  viras 
pat  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker  in  Nottingham,  who  also 
owned  smne  land,  and  by  him  was  employed  to  keep  his 
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ehetsp.  Reading  the  Bibtn,  prayer,  and  faxting  ocoa}^ed 
him  while  so  engaged.  IIih  yonng  soul  thirsted  aftiir  pa^ 
feotioD,  and  vraa  exoitoil  by  a  vaguo  loogiug  for  tbo  «!• 
preniD  good,  for  the  8t«adfast,  tnifl  light.  Hia  ynatli  wu 
passed  itunng  one  of  tho  most  stormy  periods,  when  Cfaoni 
and  State  wcro  alilce  ehakon  1>y  hoettiln  parliosi  aD<I  tia 
dilferent  religions  senta  were  dtviJod  amoog  therateJWi 
end  opposed  tho  one  to  the  other.  The  yooth,  who  longal 
for  thfl  immovable  truth,  for  a  foundation  which  wonlil 
BUiitain  him,  a  clearuesa  which  would  guide  him  and  tU 
men  to  the  truth,  to  the  supreme  good,  heard  around  hlU 
merely  the  strife  of  opinion  and  war.  These  darbonBd 
hia  soul  still  more. 

Driven,  aa  it  were,  hy  inexpressiblo  anguish,  he  fonoak 
his  Lusinesj  and  hia  floak,  and  burying  himself  in  the  sol- 
itudes of  wooda,  he  yearned  after  a  revelation  of  (rod.  Bo 
went  to  many  priasta  for  oonsolatieo,  but  obtained  none. 
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ing  for  the  truth  among  them,  and,  although  shaken  by 
tempests  of  opinion,  he  confided  his  heart  to  a  Power  su- 
perior to  the  storm,  and  found  the  anchorage  of  the  Spirit 

One  morning,  as  Fox  sat  silently  musing  by  the  fire  and 
glancing  into  his  own  soul,  a  oloud  came  over  his  mind, 
and  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice,  which  said,  ''All  things 
eome  by  nature!"  And  a  pantheistic  vision  darkened  and 
troubled  his  soul.  But  as  he  continued  musing,  another 
▼oioe  arose  from  the  depths  of  his  soul,  which  said, 
'*  There  is  a  living  Gtod !"  All  at  once  it  became  light  in 
his  inmost  being;  all  ckiuds,  all  doubts  fled;  he  felt  him- 
self irradiated,  and  raised  upward  by  an  infinite  conviction 
of  truth,  and  an  unspeakable  joy. 

And  the  light  and  the  conviction  of  truth  which  had 
enlightened  his  soul,  which  had  arisen  in  him  without  the 
help  of  any  man,  spake  thus :  *'  There  is  in  every  man  an 
inner  light,  which  is  God's  revelation  to  man;  an  inner 
voice  which  witnesses  of  the  truth,  and  which  is  Qtxi's 
▼oioe  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  which  guides  it  to  all  truth. 
In  order  to  coine  at  the  truth,  it  is  only  needful  for  man 
to  tarn  attentively  toward  that  inn^  light — ^to  listen  to 
that  inner  voice." 

That  inner  light !  that  inner  voice  bade  him  go  forth 
and  proclaim  that  message  to  the  human  race.  It  com- 
manded him  to  go  into  the  churches,  and  in  the  midst  of 
divine  service  to  cry  aloud  against  the  priests — ''  The 
Scriptures  are  not  the  rule,  but  the  Spirit,  which  is  above 
the  Scriptures!"  It  bade  him  stand  against  the  hired 
ministers  of  religion,  as  against  wolves  in  sheeps'  clothing. 

I  shall  not  tell  you  of  all  the  persecution  which  raged 
against  this  man,  who  thus  opposed  himself  to  old  belief 
and  custom,  of  the  stones  which  were  flung  at  him,  who 
in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  made  the  walls  of  the  Church 
to  quake,  although  nothing  is  more  interesting  than  to 
follow  this  divinely  possessed  man,  and  to  see  him^  aftet 
ill  luage,  imprisonment,  danger  of  deaths  afSBiVa  «^»3DAL 
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fortii,  always  Lho  samo,  only  sUongor  and  room  raai>]Dt«i 
and  with  a  nioro  fervent  zeal ;  to  seo  tho  crowd  of  duoi- 
]j1qs  iQcrea:jiDg  arounil  hiiu,  licuukea  with  that  fkml  af 
inner  light,  whilo  tho  servont^  of  tUo  Siuto  Charcfafeand 
and  trembled,  wlicn  it  was  saitl,  "  The  man  la  the  letib- 
isrn  hioeches  is  come  1" 

And  nothing  ia  more  interestting  than  to  seo  tfaoM  w- 
learned  disciples  of  that  revelation  of  th«  inner  tight  uA 
tho  inner  voice  stand  furth  in  the  power  of  that  incorrupt 
ible  seed  which  livea  in  every  ha:itan  aoul,  aad  doltTV 
the  oraob:^  L>r  cooscieooe.  Plowmen  and  milkinaitiu  be- 
camu  preachers,  and  sent  forlli  Uieir  voices  through  ti» 
world,  calling  upon  the  Pope  and  the  Saltan,  upon  Paii- 
tans  and  Cavaliers,  negroes  and  Hindoos,  all  to  listan  to 
the  solemn  judgment  of  the  inner  voice. 

That  light  which  had  enlightened  the  nolilest  of  the 
beathoDS,  which  i»d  enligbtoned  Sooratea  and  Seneaa,ii 
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]/oXj  led  and  guided  by  the  inner  light,  still  proceeded 
onward  with  innovation  on  the  usages  of  the  world.  That 
inner  yoioe,  which  commanded  him  to  set  the  Spirit  above 
tho  Scriptures,  bade  him  say  thee  and  thou  to  all  men, 
commanded  him  to  swear  no  oath,  and  not  to  approve  of 
any  form  of  government  which  was  not  in  accordance 
with  tho  dictates  of  the  inner  voice.  On  the  contrary,  it 
commanded  him  to  inclose  all  mankind  in  an  embrace  of 
brotherly  love,  and  to  treat  even  animals  with  tenderness. 
He  voyaged  to  the  New  World,  and  said  to  the  Indian, 
"  Thou  art  my  brother  !** 

Wherever  he  went  preaching  his  doctrines,  the  inner 
beauty  of  his  soul,  and  his  love  for  eternal  goodness  and 
truth,  were  felt  by  all ;  and  every  where  crowds  accom- 
pauied  him,  and  he  made  innumerable  converts  to  a  way 
which  seemed  so  clear  and  so  easy;  for  G-eorge  Fox 
taught  that  the  human  soul  was  by  nature  good,  and  a 
pure  child  of  Chxl.  William  Penn,  a  young  man  of  extra- 
ordinary powers,  handsome  person,  and  high  and  wealthy 
fiunily,  became  one  of  G-eorge  Fox's  most  zealous  disci- 
ples. He  also  suffered  for  his  opinions,  and  strengthened 
them  by  becoming  one  of  his  most  powerful  apostles. 

The  weapons  of  persecution  and  ridicule  had  long  been 
directed  against  the  increasing  multitude  of  Q^uakers ; 
human  reason,  too,  directed  her  arguments  to  oppose  them. 
They  were  charged  with  self-deception.  "  How  can  you 
know  that  you  are  not  mistaking  the  fancies  of  a  heated 
brain  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?"  said 
the  caviller. 

"  By  the  same  spirit,"  replied  Penn.  "  The  Spirit  wit- 
nosseth  with  our  spirif 

^*  The  Bible  was  the  guide  and  rule  of  the  Protestants. 
Had  the  Quakers  a  better  guide  V^ 

The  Quakers  answered  that  truth  was  one.  God's  re- 
vealed word  can  not  be  opposed  to  God's  voice  in  the  con- 
acienco.     But  the  Spirit  is  the  criterion,  and  the  Spirit 


tianity." 

The  Christian  Quaker  maintainei 
all  the  children  of  light  in  all  ages,  a 
lation  of  the  light  of  Christianity  on! 
strengthened  by  the  inner  light  in 
was  founded  upon  the  universal  t< 
scienoe.  This  assisted  him  throog 
versy.  When  they  propounded  to 
predestination,  the  questions  of  ira 
the  Q^uaker  laid  his  hand  upon  hi 
li  Yoiee  there  testified  of  free  will  an 

3     K**  it  said  more  than  that ;  it  said,  ^'  A 

%'  •:£  oause  the  inner  light  enlightens  all. 

I     ^  is  to  be  rejected  which  is  not  based 

yersal  reason.  There  is  no  differem 
layman,  between  man  and  woman, 
lightens  all,  and  knows  no  distinotit 
But  I  must  not  go  to  greater  len( 
of  the  Quakers,  or  I  should  extend 
must  instead  pass  over  to  the  establix 
State. 
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Several  Qnaker  families  in  England  united  to  prepare 
for  themselves  and  their  friends  an  asylum  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Atlantic — ^in  that  land  which  had  given  a  homo 
to  George  Fox.  They  purchased,  therefore,  land  along  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  set  out  with  a  large  number 
of  adherents  to  establish  there  a  community  whose  one 
law  and  rule  should  be  the  inner  law  of  the  heart,  enlight- 
ened by  the  inner  light.  To  this  party  William  Penn  soon 
attached  himself,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  colony  as  its 
natural  head  and  governor. 

In  the  fandamental  principles  of  their  legislation  the 
Friends  adhered  to  that  of  ihe  Puritan  colcmy  of  New 
Hampshire ;  '^  their  concessions  were  such  as  Friends 
oonld  approve  of,"  because,  said  they,  the  power  is  vested 
in  ike  people. 

But  the  Q^nakers  went  further  than  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
iu  their  understanding  of  and  aj^Iication  of  this  principle. 
The  Puritans  had  made  the  Scriptures  their  guide  and 
role.  The  Friends  made  the  Spirit  the  interpreter  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  Puritans  had  given  the  congregation  a 
right  to  select  their  own  ministers.  The  Friends  would 
not  have  any  priests  at  all.  Every  human  being,  man  or 
woman,  was  a  priest,  and  had  the  right  to  preach  to  oth- 
^rs^if  the  Spirit  moved  them,  and  the  inner  voice  admon- 
ished them  to  give  utterance  to  any  truths ;  for  the  inner 
light  was  sent  to  all. 

The  Puritans  had  given  the  right  of  vote  to  every  man 
in  tiie  community,  and  all  questions  of  law  or  judgment 
were  to  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  voices.  The  Friends, 
believing  in  the  power  of  the  inner  light,  and  the  final 
unanimity  of  the  inner  light  in  all,  allowed  in  their  coun- 
cils any  questions  under  discussion  to  be  dealt  with  again 
and  again,  until  all  became  voluntarily  and  unanimously 
agreed. 

The  Puritans  had  built  their  churches  without  orua- 
ments  or  pictures. 
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The  Friends  built  no  churches.  They  assembled  in 
halls  01  houses,  Galled  meeting-rooms,  and  sat  there  to 
gcther  in  si  ince,  listening  to  the  revelation  of  the  imta 
voice,  ai  leaking  merely  when  this  ftdmoniflhed  them 
to  say  I  king. 

The  *i      "i;^ '"* 1  as  the  helper  of  man, 

and  his        1^8  and  on  the  private  path 

of  life. 

The  Friends  aa  man's  helper  alao  in 

his  life  03  a  •  ir  in  the  business  of  hi* 

public  as  V        [  ),  and  acknowledged  the 

right  of         itiT  ill  in  the  Senate  as  the 

Churoh.         e>  u  of  Coonoil  were  of  m 

much  weight  as  those  ol  tbc  men,  and  the  inspiration  of 
woman  was  listened  to  with  reverence  when  she  stood 
forth,  at  the  call  of  the  Spirit,  in  their  meeting-houses. 

The  Puritans  had  simplified  the  marriage  ceremony. 
The  Friends  rejected  marriage  by  a  priest,  and  it  became 
a  civil  rite.  If  a  man  and  woman  declared  themselves 
willing  to  live  together  as  a.  married  pair,  thot  sutficed  to 
constitute  the  marriage.  The  inner  voice  was  enough  to 
sanctify  the  union,  and  to  make  it  firm;  the  inner  voice 
alone  could  point  out  the  way,  and  keep  the  heart  pure. 

Thus  pure,  thus  sublime  were  the  principles  which 
guided  this  little  people,  who  went  over  to  tlie  New  World 
h)  make  that  "  holy  experiment,"  as  William  Penu  terms 
it;  to  found  a  community  wholly  and  entirely  based  upoc 
thot  which  is  most  inward  and  most  spiritual  iii  human 
life. 

Thus  began  the  colony  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
William  Penn,  extended  itself  into  the  mo.st  flourishing 
condition,  and  received  the  name  of  Pennsylvania.  PenD 
desired  in  it  to  found  a  free  colony  for  all  mankind. 

The  fame  of  that  holy  experiment  resounded  afar.  The 
sons  of  the  forest,  the  chiefs  of  the  Indian  tribes,  came  lo 
meet  the  Quaker  king.     Ponn  met  them  beneath  the  open 
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sky,  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  now  leafless  by  the  frosts 
of  antumn,  and  proclaimed  to  them  the  same  message  of 
the  nobility  of  man,  and  of  the  unity  and  trath  of  the 
inner  light,  which  Fox  had  announced  to  Cromwell,  and 
Hary  Fisher  to  the  Grand  Sultan.  The  Englishmen  and 
the  Indians  must  regard  the  same  moral  law,  and  every 
quarrel  between  them  be  adjusted  by  a  peaceful  tribunal 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  men  of  each  race. 

''We  meet,"  said  Penn,  ''upon  the  broad  pathway  of 
good  faith  and  good  will ;  no  one  shall  seek  to  take  ad- 
vantage di  the  other,  but  all  shall  be  done  with  candor 
and  with  love." 

"  We  are  all  one  flesh  and  blood." 

The  Indians  were  affected  by  these  noble  words.  ^^  We 
will  live,"  said  they,  "in  love  with  William  Penn  and  his 
children  as  long  as  sqn  and  moon  shall  endure." 

And  the  sun,  and  the  forest,  and  the  river  witnessed  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  which  was  made  on  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware;  the  first  treaty,  says  an  historian, 
which  was  not  ratified  by  an  oath,  and  the  only  one  which 
never  was  broken. 

The  Quakers  said,  "  We  have  done  a  better  work  than 
if  we,  like  the  proud  Spaniards,  had  gained  the  mines  of 
Potosi.  We  have  taught  to  the  darkened  souls  around  us 
their  rights  as  men?^ 

Upon  a  stretch  of  land  between  the  Rivers  Schuylkill 
and  Delaware,  purchased  from  the  Swedes,  and  blessed 
with  pure  springs  of  water  and  a  healthful  atmosphere, 
Penn  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  an 
asylum  for  the  persecuted,  a  habitation  for  freedom,  a 
home  for  all  mankind.  "Here,"  said  the  Friends,  "wo 
will  worship  GK)d  according  to  His  pure  law  and  light ; 
here  will  we  lead  an  innocent  life  upon  an  elysian,  virgin 
soil." 

'  That  Philadelphia  was  later  to  become  the  birth-place 
of  American  independence,  and  of  that  Declaration  which 
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Its  lite  still  quite  fresh  around  me. 

Looking  now  at  the  principles  of  ( 
themselves,  I  see  clear! v  that  they  ai 
for  which  h?ocrates  died  and  Luther 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  fought 
died  the  death  of  the  hero — ^the  right  o 
of  faith  in  the  light  and  voioe  of  Qoi 
this  principle,  arising  in  G-eorge  Fox 
of  the  people,  and  thenoe  becoming  1 
people,  Church,  and  State,  constitati 
^«  Q^nakerism,  thoroughly  permeating  » 

^  New  it  is  not;  neither  is  it  suffioi 

view  in  which  Quakers  comprehend 
inner  light  illumines  a  dark  desire  i 
if  the  inward  voice  finds  itself  oppot 
evil  impulse  of  the  heart?  The  Qua 
or  have  not  regarded  the  old  saying,  t 
of  black  blood  in  every  man's  heart 
make  this  pure,  neither  light  nor  admi 
any  thing,  but  only  another  drop  of  b 
and  purity.  The  Quakers  may,  in  the 
life,  find  proofs  nnonorli  of  fVio  /^^ ;..♦«-- 
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olondfl,  venomous  serpents,  and  so  on.  But  Quakerism,  in 
its  first  arisings,  saw  nothing  of  this,  and  perhaps  possessed 
nothing  of  it.  Enthusiasm  for  a  beautiful  idea  changes 
the  soul  to  a  spring  morning,  with  a  clear  heaven  and  the 
purest  air,  full  of  the  song  of  birds,  amid  flowery  meadows. 
Later  in  the  day  the  clouds  arise.  Quakerism,  in  its  ear- 
liest morning  freshness,  was  itself  a  pure,  un&thomed  river, 
derived  Irom  pure  fountains,  and  which  baptized  the  world 
anew  with  the  purifying  waters  of  truth,  and  faith  in  the 
voice  and  power  of  truth.  That  was  and  that  is  its  good 
work  in  mlinkind.  And  its  awakening  cry  has  penetrated 
with  purifying  power  into  millions  of  souls.  Waldo  Emer- 
son, in  his  belief  in  the  power  of  this  inner  light  and  truth, 
is  a  Quaker. 

It  was  a  mistake  in  the  Quakers  to  believe  that  man 
has  sufficient  of  this  inner  light  in  himself,  nay  of  his  own 
strength,  to  attain  to  perfection,  and  it  still  remains  a  mis- 
take to  this  day.  For  this  reason  they  make  too  little  use 
of  prayer,  too  little  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  too  litUe  of  all 
those  means  which  the  All-good  Father  has  afforded  to  His 
children,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  connection  with  Him, 
and  Him  with  them,  that  He  might  impart  to  them  His 
life  and  His  strength,  and  which,  therefore,  are  so  properly 
called  means  of  grace.  Therefore  is  it,  also,  that  they  are 
deficient  in  that  reliance  and  freedom  with  which  a  child 
of  GtMl  moves  through  the  whole  circle  of  his  creation,  re- 
garding nothing  as  unclean,  and  nothing  as  hurtful,  which 
is  enjoyed  with  a  pure  mind.  They  look  with  suspicious 
glances  upon  all  free  beauty  and  art,  and  are  afraid  of  joy ; 
nay,  they  mistrust  .even  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  are  de- 
ficient in  that  universal  sense  which  belongs  to  the  Scan- 
dinavians'—though it  sometimes  a  little  oversteps  itself 
with  them — and  which  made  your  somewhat  eccentric 
acquaintance,  L.,  say, ''  One  should  eat  in  God ;  one  should 
play  and  sing  in  God;  nay, one  should  dance  in  God." 

But  peace  be  with  Quakerism !    It  has  accomplished 
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iU  mission,  and  borne  thti  toFob  of  light  before  maakind  for 
8  seasion,  during  ita  passage  "out  of  darknesa,  and  tbroogh 
the  shadows  to  the  light."  It  haa  bad  its  time.  There 
is  an  end  of  the  earlier  power  of  the  sect.  But  its  influ- 
ence still  exists,  and  ia  in  force  in  the  New  World,  espe- 
cially as  the  principle  of  stern  uprightness  and  public  be- 
nevolenoe,  and  it  will  yet  by  this  open  new  paths  for  tie 
people  of  the  New  World.  The  doctrine  of  the  inner  light 
died  not,  but  seeks  a  union  with  another  higher  light.  It 
has,  especially  in  its  declared  equality  of  man  and  wcHnao, 
a  rich  need  which  must  germinate  through  a  wider  sphere. 
How  little  danger  there  is  in  this  avowed  equality,  and 
how  little  outward  obaago  is  produced  by  it  ia  socia^, 
the  Quaker  community  has  practically  sho\Tn.  Men  and 
women  have  there  the  same  privileges,  and  exercise  them 
alike.  But  in  all  this  they  have  remained  true  to  their  na- 
ture ;  she  turns  rather  into  the  home ;  he,  more  outward,  to 
the  community.  The  women  have  remained  equally  fem- 
inine, but  have  become  more  marked  in  character.  The 
different  characteristics  of  the  two  have,  in  that  which  waa 
the  best,  remained  unchanged,  but  have  been  improved, 
elevated  where  they  were  worst.  That  "holy  expert- 
ment"  proves  itself  to  have  been  in  this  respect  wholly 
Buccessful,  and  ought  to  have  led  to  a  yet  more  grand  ex- 
periment. 

The  present  younger  generation  of  Quakers  unites  itself 
more  to  tlie  world  by  poetry  and  music,  and  begins  to  light 
up  the  old  gray  and  drab  attire  by  a  still  more  cheerful 
hue.  The  change  is  prepared  in  the  mind.  The  world 
haa  become  purified  through  the  purity  of  the  Quakers, 
and  its  innocent  joy  and  beauty  now  begin  to  find  their 
way  to  them,  A  young  girl  of  Quaker  family,  of  my  ac- 
quaintance here,  wore  pale  pink  ribbon,  and  had  her  bon- 
net made  in  a  prettier  form  than  that  in  use  among  the 
Quakers,  and  when  reproached  by  her  mother  for  seeking 
to  please  man  rather  than  God,  she  replied  : 
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^^  Oh,  my  mother!  He  made  tiie  flowers  and  tiie  rain* 
bow!" 

The  exoluBiveness  of  Q^uakerism  is  at  an  end.  And  yet 
it  is  so  peonliar  and  so  beautiful  in  its  simple,  gentle,  out- 
ward forms,  that  I  am  afraid  for  it,  and  would  not  lose  it 
ibr  a  great  deal.  I  am  fond  of  its  ^^thee  and  thou;^^  its 
ailant  meetings;  its  dress,  in  partioular  the  woman's  dress, 
with  its  ehaste,  dew-like  purity  and  delioaoy.  And  under 
this  attire  there  dwells  still  many  a  noble  soul,  in  the 
brightness  of  that  inner  light,  illumined  by  the  sun  of 
Christian  revelation,  deriving  thence,  for  themselves  and 
others,  oraoles  which  tiie  distracted  eye  and  ear  of  the 
world  can  not  perceive.  And  poets  such  as  Whittier,  and 
speakers  such  as  Lucretia  Mott,  show  that  the  Spirit  with 
its  rich  gifts  still  rests  upon  the  assembly  of  Friends. 

The  C^ui^kers  of  the  United  States  are  at  this  time  split 
into  two  parties,  and  have  separated,  with  not  exactly  the 
most  friendly  feelings,  into  two  bodies.  The  so-called 
"Hick^fite  Quakers"  have  separated  themselves  from  the 
Orthodox  class.  These  latter  are  allied,  as  formerly,  rath- 
er to  tiie  Puritan  creed ;  the  former  to  the  Unitarian. 

July  27th.  I  yesterday  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Orthodox  (Quakers.  About  two  hundred  persons  were  as- 
sembled in  a  large,  light  hall  without  the  slightest  or- 
nament, the  men  on  one  side,  the  women  on  the  other, 
and  with  these  a  number  of  children.  The  people  sat  on 
benches  quite  silent,  and  looking  straight  before  them,  all 
except  myself,  who  looked  a  little  about  me,  but  very 
quietly.  It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  the  silence  and  the 
immovability  of  the  assembly  was  oppressive  to  me.  And 
I  kept  thinking  the  whole  time,  <' will  not  the  Spirit  move 
some  of  the  assembly  ?"  But  no !  the  Spirit  moved  not 
one.  An  old  gentleman  coughed,  and  I  sneezed,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  moved  softly  outside  the  window.  This 
was  the  only  movement  I  perceived.  There  sat  the  wom- 
en, with  their  drab  bonnets  all  of  one  ooloi  and  iomv^VikA. 
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iiptamed,  llat-bottomwl  boati,  naJ  Qpi>earing  lc«a  a^fl^ 
iiblo  to  me  than  common.  Nevertheleas,  I  saw  ia  jwatj 
mantoaanoea  and  eyes  an  exprosaion  which  evideatly  test- 
ified of  the  depth  of  the  Spirit,  althon^  in  this  depth  I 
failed  tu  find — light.  Anil  the  children,  the  poor  little 
ohiidren,  who  ^.vere  obliged  to  ait  atill  and  keep  awake, 
without  occupation  and  without  any  object  for  their  chiW- 
isii  attention — what  could  they  think  of?  thooght  I,  who 
can  not  think  deeply  on  a  subject  unless  when  I  am  walk- 
ing. Thus  sat  we,  in  heat  and  silence,  certainly  for  aa 
lioiir,  nntil  two  of  the  elders,  who  sat  in  the  gallery,  rose 
u])  and  extended  t^  each  other  their  hands,  which  wa^  Um 
sii^nal  for  the  general  breaking  up,  and  I  was  glad  to  eet 
out  into  the  open  air.  On  Sunday  I  shall  visit  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Unitarian  Quakers,  and  see  whether  the  Spirit 
is  more  alive  among  them.  Here  it  was  deep,  perhaps, 
but  it  did  not  come  out  of  the  depth  into  the  day.  As 
diacipline,  these  silent  meetings  may,  in  any  caae,  be  ex- 
cellent. Of  the  undisciplined,  who  talk  at  random,  with- 
out purpose  or  effect,  one  has  enough  in  the  world. 

Sunday.  Yes,  of  a  truth  the  Spirit  was  alive  there,  and 
moved  first  a  man  and  then  a  woman,  and  I  heard  the 
Spirit  speak  from  the  heart  of  Quakerism  itself  The 
preacher,  whoso  name  I  have  forgotten,  an  elderly  gentle- 
man with  an  animated,  yet  aerious  countenance,  admon- 
ished his  hearers  to  keep  the  will  and  the  mind  in  a  state 
of  integrity  and  purity.  From  this  pure  light,  he  said, 
light  went  forth  through  the  whole  life,  directing  all  its 
actions.  The  discourse  was  good,  animated,  clear,  true. 
But  I  thought  of  the  words,  "  Man  must  be  regenerated 
by  water  and  the  Spirit."  Here  was  the  water,  but — 
nothing  more.  It  was  the  human  purification.  The  Spir- 
it of  heaven,  love,  the  inspiration  of  life,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  After  this  preacher  sat  down,  and  all  had  been 
silent  again  for  a  time,  there  arose  from  her  seat  a  short, 
handsome  lady,  with  fine  features,  and  beautiful,  clear 
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eyes.  It  was  Lucretia  Mott.  With  a  low,  but  very  sweet 
voice,  and  an  eloqaence  of  expression  which  made  mo 
not  lose  a  single  word,  she  spoke  for  certainly  an  hour, 
without  interruption,  without  repetition,  and  in  a  manner 
which  made  one  wish  her  to  continue,  so  lucid  and  pow 
erful  was  her  delineation  of  the  principles  of  non-conform- 
ity (the  Quaker  principles),  so  logical  and  excellent  was 
the  application  of  these  to  the  practical  questions  of  life, 
now  so  much  contested,  and  which  the  speaker  represent- 
ed as  being  peace,  slavery,  and  the  rights  of  woman.  I 
listened  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  this  excellent  dis- 
oonrse,  which  was  permeated  by  the  inner  life  of  the  speak- 
er as  by  a  strong  though  somewhat  imprisoned  fire.  There 
was  talent,  power,  clearness,  light.  Yet  for  all  that,  the 
warmth  of  inspiration  was  wanting.  I  am,  in  the  mean 
time,  glad  to  have  heard  a  female  speaker,  perfect  in  her 
way.  The  room  was  quite  full,  and  she  was  listened  to 
with  evident  admiration. 

I  have  heard  speak  of  two  young  ladies  who  in  this  as- 
sembly utter  sometimes  inspired  words.  But  I  did  not 
hear  tbem.  This  meeting  closed,  as  the  former  had  done, 
by  two  of  the  elders  rising  and  shaking  hands  with  each 
other. 

Monday.  I  have  to-day,  my  little  heart,  read  for  the 
first  time  in  its  entirety  the  American  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, about  which  the  world  has  heard  so  much, 
and  I  with  tiiem.  I  read  it  in  the  very  same  hall  where 
it  was  subscribed ;  and  you  must  also  hear  it,  that  is  to 
say,  its  first  principles,  because  they  contain  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  new  humanity  in  the  New  World. 
It  says : 

^'  When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which 
have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among 
th&  powers  of  earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  GKxl  entitle  them, 
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a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
they  should  deolare  the  causes  whioK  impel  them  to  the 
separation. 

"  We  hold  these  tmths  to  be  self-evident,  thnt  all  Men 
are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Crsa- 
tor  with  inalienable  rights;  that  unong  these  ore  /t/c, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to  seeurs 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  da- 
riving  their  juat  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
that  wherever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destruc- 
tive of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  it, 
and  to  institnte  a  new  government,  laying  its  foaadatioa 
on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  sonh  form, 
as  to  them  shall  seem  moat  likely  to  offoct  their  safety 
and  happiness." 

After  this  are  enumerated  all  the  grievances  which  the 
American  colonies  had  to  complain  of  against  the  English 
government,  and  which  had  led  to  their  taking  the  reins 
of  government  into  their  own  hands.  The  colonies  which 
at  that  time  united  themselves  into  one  States'  Alliance 
were  thirteen  in  number.  Jefferson,  assisteil,  as  I  hava 
heard,  by  Thomas  Paine,  drew  up  the  memorial,  and  tho 
hand  of  the  worshiper  of  nature  may  be  seen ;  but  even  in 
the  work  of  the  worshiper  of  nature,  the  guidance  of  a 
higher  Providence  is  evident.  It  was  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1776,  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  received 
the  votes,  and  passed  the  American  Congress.  It  was 
the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch  which  then  arose ;  an  epoch  of 
great  thoughts  and  struggles  which  then  was  proolaimed 
to  the  world.  It  was  while  war  was  raging  with  En- 
gland, and  while  the  result  of  that  war  was  uncertain, 
that  this  Declaration  was  drawn  up  and  signed  ;  and  on 
the  day  before  a  battle  it  was  read  to  tho  whole  republi- 
can army  by  the  desire  of  its  great  commander.  General 
"Washington. 

Every  thing  in  the  hall,  where  it  was  subscribed  by  the 
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leading  men,  is  preserved  as  it  was  then,  to  this  day.  The 
green  table  still  stands  around  which  the  members  of  the 
goYemment  sat,  and  upon  which  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed. 

I  was  tx>ld  an  amusing  expression  of  Franklin's  on  this 
occasion.  When  the  document  was  to  be  signed,  some  of 
those  present  appeared  dubious,  and  ready  to  draw  back. 
One  voice  said,  ''  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  all  hang  to- 
gether !"  ''  Yes,"  said  Franklin,  in  his  quiet  way,  "  or 
else  we  shall  all  have  to  hang  separately !" 

They  laughed,  and  signed. 

This  splendid  declaration  of  the  inalienable  freedom 
and  rights  of  humanity  is  now,  however,  opposed  to  many 
things  in  this  country.     How  long  will  it  be  so  ? 

I  must  now  tell  you  a  little  about  some  of  my  friends 
and  acquaintance  here.  First,  my  entertainers,  in  whose 
good  home  I  live  as  a  member  of  the  family.  Professor 
Hart  and  his  wife  are  quiet.  God-fearing  people,  very  kind, 
and  of  an  excellent  class  for  me  to  be  with.  They  two, 
and  their  sweet  little  ten-years'  old  son,  Morgan,  consti- 
tute the  whole  family.  Hart  is  an  interesting  and  esti- 
mable man ;  it  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  find  any 
one  of  a  more  gentle  and  mild  disposition  and  manner, 
combined  with  greater  energy  and  more  capacity  for  work. 
To  this  is  added  a  fine  humor,  and  a  mild,  but  singularly 
penetrative  glance.  He  is  unusually  systematic  in  all  that 
he  undertakes,  and  is  distinguished  as  the  teacher  and  su- 
perintendent of  a  high  school  in  Philadelphia  for  five  hund- 
red boys.  He  is  also  the  editor  of  an  extensively-read  lit- 
ersry  magazine,  '<  Sartain's  Union  Magazine ;"  he  is  able 
to  accomplish  so  much  by  an  exact  distribution  of  his  time, 
and  by  doing  every  thing  at  ihe  moment  when  it  should 
be  done ;  hence  he  does  so  much,  seems  never  to  be  in  a 
hurry,  or  to  have  much  to  do. 

My  most  agreeable  acquaintance  are  the  famfly  of  the 
Vaniah  chargS  ^affaires  here.     The  daughters  are  in* 
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expresaibly  oharming,  lively,  and  full  of  iatelloot. 
very  delightful  to  me  to  converse  with  thctn  in  my  intir» 
tongna,  to  talk  about  Denmuk  imd  good  frieods  then. 
The  death  of  Ohlcnachliiger  was  astoniahing  nowa  t«  ma, 
Ho  was  so  strong  and  well  a  year  ago  when  I  saw  him  at 
his  countty  houHe,  and  he  was  more  amiable  than  nsna], 
and  drank  to  the  suoceati  of  my  joarney  to  the  New  Worli), 
which  was  ju^t  then  deoided  upon.  One  of  the  young  la- 
died  read  that  piece,  which  he  desired  to  be  read  aloud  to 
him  as  a  preparation  for  death,  a  monologue  of  Sooratea 
in  his  hour  of  death,  written  by  Ohlensohlager  hiRiseU. 
That  was  in  the  true  Stoio  spirit.  But  how  exCraordioaTy 
at  Huoh  an  hour  to  have  his  own  verges  read  to  him !  P«r 
bfltt'r  was  Ihi-  fi-eling  nf  our  Bishop  Wallin,  whi.-n  at  his 
death-bed  they  began  to  sing  one  of  his  own  beautifoi 
hymns,  he  interrupted  them  and  said,  "  No.  no  I  not  thai 
now !"  and  took  pleasure  only  in  hearing  read  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John. 

But  I  was  going  to  tell  of  ray  aequaintanco. 

Among  my  good  friends  here  I  reckon  also  a  Q.aalMr 
couple — but  of  the  somewhat  worldly  class  of  Quakers— 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.,  agreeable  and  wealthy  people,  who 
have  shown  me  much  kindneas,  and  who  have  driven  ma 
about  to  places  both  in  and  out  of  the  city.  Mrs.  T.Si  pa- 
tornal  home,  a  strict  Quaker  home,  interests  me  espeoial- 
ly,  from  a  young  girl  there  who  wrote  to  me,  some  tinte 
since,  a  charming  little  letter.  I  knew  that  she  was  very 
delicate  from  a  spinal  complaint,  which  liad  confined  her 
to  her  bed  for  some  years.  When  I  was  taken  into  her 
chamber,  I  saw  laid  upon  a  bed,  in  white  garments  ar- 
ranged artistically  in  broad,  full  fold  a, -a  being — ^never  had 
I  seen  any  thing  so  like  an  angel!  That  beautiful,  pure 
countenance  was  lighted  by  a  pair  of  large  eyes,  which 
beamed  with  really  supernatural  brightness.  She  made 
no  movement  to  raise  her  head  when  I  bent  over  her  w 
epeak,  but  laid  her  arms  quietly  around  my  neck.     That 
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fiuoiiiati^g  ooantenance  bore  not  a  traoe  of  the  disease 
and  nuirous  weakness  of  which  she  is  the  prey,  and  whioh 
she  bears  like  a  patient  lamb ;  neither  do  they  enfeeble 
her  spiritual  life.  God  has  given  wings  to  her  spirit,  and 
the  physioally-bound  young  girl  has  sent  forth  from  her 
sick-bed  instructive  teachings  to  the  world  from  her  ob- 
servations of  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  life  in  nature. 
Her  little  book  for  youth,  '^  Life  in  the  Insect  World,"  is 
to  me  a  welcome  gift,  because  it  shows  me  a  young  girl 
who  has  made  nice  investigation  into  one  of  the  natural 
sciences,  which  I  have  often  endeavored  to  excite  young 
ladiies  to  do^  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  without  success ;  that  is 
to  say,  biographical  observations  with  regard  to  animals 
and  plants.  The  turn  for  minute  detail,  acute  perception 
of  the  lesser  world,  which  is  peculiar  to  woman,  together 
with  a  poetic  feeling  which  allies  it  to  the  spiritual — the 
universal,  and  which  can  discern  in  all  things  symbols  of 
purpose  rich  in  thought ;  these  are  all  natural  endowments 
which  seem  singularly  to  befit  woman  for  that  portion  of 
soience,  and  should,  in  their  pursuit  and  their  application, 
tend  to  make  the  searching  soul  richer  in  its  daily  life. 
Mary  Townsend  has  treated  her  subject  in  this  biographic 
and  poetic  manner,  and  given  in  her  work  the  history  of 
the  insect  metamorphoses.  The  little  book  is  ornamented 
with  copper-plates,  in  which  various  kinds  of  insects  are 
shown  in  various  stages  of  their  existence,  especially  in 
that  in  which  they  burst  from  their  pupa  state,  and  un- 
fold their  wings  in  space.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
beautiful  human  spirit,  sternly  imprisoned  in  its  earthly 
pupa,  should  feel  especially  enamored  of  this  movement 
of  transformation. 

Hary  Townsend,  and  a  young  sister  of  hers,  also  richly 
gifted,  and  delicate  also  in  health — ^yet  not  in  the  same 
way  as  Mary — are  now  occupied  in  preparing  a  rhymed 
chronicle  of  the  History  of  England  for  children's  casiy 
committal  to  memory.     And  thus  that  meagre  Q^uaker 
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home  incloses  a  rich  poetical  Ufa,  and  in  that  a 
which  is  almost  an  aogel  already,  and  which  waitj  onljr 
for  its  tra  brmatioQ  to  become  fully  so.  The  parents 
are  an  i  classical  ^aaker  couple.  The  old  man's  prin- 
cipal objcot  and  delight  seems  to  be  to  take  care  of  his 
daughter! 

I  hav«  )tt,  in  company  with  all 

hor  ch        a  e  a  handsome,  flourishing 

multitude.     She  than  attaches  me.     Her 

husband,  Mr.  i  gentleman,  who  seenu 

to  maintaio  ni,  >  b  obscured  somewhat 

by  the  publicity  ry.     It  is  said  that  he  is 

pleased  by  it,  an  nor. 

At  a  public  lecture,  lately  delivRred  by  a  di:*tingnished 
litterateur,  Mr.  Dana,  on  Shakspeare,  he  instanced  Des- 
demona  as  the  ideal  of  woman  in  all  ages,  beyond  which 
none  higher  could  be  found.  When,  however,  the  lecture 
was  ended,  Lucretia  Mott  rose,  and  said, 

"  Friend  Dana,  I  consider  that  thou  art  wrong  in  ihy 
representation  of  what  woman  ought  to  be,  and  I  will  en- 
deavor to  prove  it." 

She  therefore  proposed  to  the  assembly  to  meet  her  on 
a  certain  day  in  that  same  room.  The  assembly  did  not 
fail  to  be  present,  and  Lucretia  M.  d^ivered  an  excellent 
lecture,  permeated  by  that  love  of  truth  and  integrity 
which  is  the  very  foundation  of  Quakerism.  Lucretia  is 
a  splendid  woman  and  speaker,  and  would  be  still  more 
splendid  if  she  listened  a  little  more  attentively  to  other 
people's  observations  and  thoughts,  especially  on  the  slave 
question  ;  but  that  she  does  not. 

Among  others  who  have  invited  me  to  their  houses  is 
the  wife  of  the  British  consul.  I  called  on  her  to  thank 
her,  and  found  hor  a  warm-hearted,  lively  lady,  particu- 
larly zealous  on  the  i^ubject  of  the  development  of  her  gnx 
to  a  more  independent  life,  both  as  regards  body  and  soul. 
She  had  e.'stahlished  a  drawing-school  for  her  young  girls, 
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where  they  ooold  leom  drawing,  the  making  of  designs, 
wood-engraving,  inc.,  and  she  showed  me  varioas  beanti- 
tal  works  of  these  young  people.  She  had  also  endeanir- 
ed  to  establish  other  good  institutions  for  women,  bat  was 
annoyed  by  the  want  of  sympathy  which  she  met  with, 
espeoially  unoog  women  theoiselves.  She  said,  "  They 
do  not  stand  by  their  sex !" 

She  thonght  that  as  the  world  now  went  on,  the  beat 
■ervioe  one  oould  do  to  any  new-bom  female  obild  was  to 
—drown  it  I  laughed  at  this  extraordinary  proof  of  lore, 
bnt  oonid  not  agree  with  this  warm-hearted  lady,  that 
is  to  say,  unless  the  world  should  not  become  more  just 
and  enlightened  on  these  subjects  than  it  now  is.  But  in 
America  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
about  this,  and  no  reason  at  all  to  drown  little  girls. 

I  have  here  received  visits  merely  in  the  evenings,  bnt 
have  then  seen  a  great  many  people,  among  whom  nuay 
that  interested  me.  I  received  yesterday  a  present  from 
some  agreeable  young  girls  of  a  gigantia  oaotua,  just  in 
Uoom,  one  of  that  species  whioh  merely  flowers  onoe  in 
tliirty  years.  No  one  can  imagine  a  more  glorious  creation 
of  saashiae — the  sun  has  wished  to  reflect  himself  in  this 
flower. 

I  have  received,  my  little  Agatha,  your  letter  of  Uay: 
it  is  charming  that  you  have  at  length  vernal  weather  at 
Stookholm,  and  that  mamma  and  you  are  well.  "When 
you  Bpoke  of  how  we  should  meet  at  Karstraod,  I  was 
not  a  little  tempted  to  pack  up  my  things  and  set  ofT; 
but  it  would  have  been  folly  in  me,  my  little  heart,  to 
have  left  my  work  only  half  finished,  af^r  having  dared 
■o  mudi,  and  even  sufiered  so  much,  to  advance  it  thus 
far.  I  feel  that  my  life  and  experience  here  are  of  great 
importance  to  me,  and  believe  that  I  can  so  evidently  see 
the  hand  of  a  guiding  Frovidenoe  in  this  my  journey,  that 
I  nh^Mild  both  grieve  and  be  angry  with  myself  if,  without 
afaatdnte  neosinty,  I  were  to  interrupt  or  out  it  short    I 

Vol.  I.— T 
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greatly  desire  to  remain  on  this  side  the  ocean  through  MV^ 
next  wioter.     In  June  I  could  then  Totura  home,  and  then 
couid  1  go  with  my  littloheart,  and  we  could  climb  togethw 
the  May-pol(  at  Marstrand ! 

Spite  of  the  great  heat  which  now  prevails  here,  I  feei 
myself  becoming  mnm  nnnlimnti-il,  and  mora  capable  tban 
hitherto  of  reilc'  ofittng  by  my  experience 

in  this  conntry. 

You  aak  me  i  i  of  women  with  regard 

to  schools.     Yea,  e  ranch  to  say  to  you  on 

that  Bubject,  anc  old  you  a  little.      Their 

position  in  that  litably  one  of  the   most 

beantifal  aspeota  rid.     They  are  acknowl- 

eJgcd,  still  more  and  more  nnreservedly.  to  be  the  best 
instructors  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  thoy  are  employed 
for  this  purpose  in  public  schools  for  boya,  even  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  or  even  more.  I  have  spoken  with  young 
ladies  who  were  teachers  of  youths  of  seventeen  or  eight* 
een,  and  they  told  me  that  they  never  experienced  any 
thing  from  thom  but  attention  and  esteem.  True  is  it 
that  these  young  girls  were  remarkably  noble,  and  had 
great  self-possession  of  manner.  Female  teachers  are  not 
nearly  so  well  remunerated  as  male;  but  every  one  ao- 
knowledges  the  injustice  of  this,  as  the  health  of  women 
sufTcra  more  from  that  laborious  employment  than  that 
of  men,  and  prevents  their  being  able  to  continue  it  so 
long.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  unequal  division 
may  be  remedied  as  new  paths  of  industry  are  opened  to 
women.  And  this  is  beginning  more  and  more  to  be  the 
case.  A  remarkable  young  woman  in  this  city,  Elizabeth 
Blaclcwell,  has  opened,  as  a  physician,  a  career  to  her  sex. 
She  has  done  this  so  resolutely,  amid  opposition,  and  infi- 
nite difficulty  and  prejudice  (which  exist  even  in  this 
country),  and  so  triumphantly  by  her  talent,  Miat  a  medi- 
cal college  is  now  about  to  be  established  here,  solely  for 
women,  in  wh'ick  t\L6y  m&y  titudy  and  graduate  as  ohysi- 
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oians.  This  has  pleased  me  greatly.  How  nsefal  will 
these  female  physicians  be  in  the  treatment  of  their  own 
sex  and  of  children ;  yes,  there  are  divers  diseases  for  the 
treatment  of  which  they  seem  to  be  peculiarly  calculated. 

The  education  of  women  for  the  industrial  employments 
is,  I  think,  greatly  neglected  even  here ;  and  they  ought, 
much  more  than  they  do,  to  learn  book-keeping.  In  France, 
women  have,  in  this  respect,  greatly  the  advantage  of  those 
in  this  country ;  and  here,  where  two  thirds  of  the  people 
follow  trade,  it  would  be  of  great  importance  if  the  wom- 
en could  keep  books.  Still,  their  principal  office  is  in  the 
home,  as  the  instructors  of  youth.  I  saw  lately  a  young 
girl  of  about  twenty  give  a  lesson  in  elocution  to  a  class 
of  young  men,  some  of  whom  were  above  twenty.  Her 
talent  was  remarkable  in  this  branch  of  art,  and  the  youths 
obeyed  her  directions  like  good  children.  They  had  volun- 
tarily formed  this  class  that  they  might  be  taught  by  her. 

I  shall  now  shortly  leave  this  friendly  .City  of  the 
Friends  to  go  to  Washington,  where  Congress  is  now  sit- 
ting, and  where  a  furious  war  is  going  forward  about  Cal- 
ifornia and  slavery.  You  know  already,  from  description, 
timt  Philadelphia  is  remarkable  for  its  regularity  and  order. 
It  has  in  this  respect  the  character  of  the  Q,uakers,  and  is 
a  quiet  city  in  comparison  with  New  York,  has  no  palaces 
or  remarkable  buildings,  but  is  every  where  well  built, 
has  beautiful  broad  streets  planted  with  trees,  and  behind 
these  broad  causeways  and  many  magnificent  private 
houses,  with  marble  steps  and  door- ways,  and  particularly 
so  in  the  fashionable  streets.  In  each  of  the  great  quar* 
ters  there  is  a  large  green  market,  planted  with  trees  like 
a  park,  where  it  is  delightful  to  walk  or  sit. 

Behind  this  exterior  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  regularity, 
there  is,  I  understand,  a  considerable  proportion  of  irreg- 
nlarity;  and  quarrels  and  affrays  not  unfrequently  take 
place  between  the  less  civilized  portion  of  the  population, 
in  particular  between  the  lower  class  of  wotk-^^^\ft  ^tA 
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the  free  negToea,  who  are  mostly  fagitive  slaves,  and  oftan  . 
very  disoixleriy. 

A  pt)rtioa  of  the  main  youth  in  the  Q,uaker  city  ae^n 
like  oertaia  fermenting  drinka  in  bottles,  which  make  the 
cork  riy  ont  of  the  bottle  when  it  becomes  too  email  for 
them ;  I  tell  that  whioh  has  been  told  to  me ;  and  the 
thing  seems  natural  enongh.  If  my  spirit  had  beeo  bot- 
tled up  in  the  strict  Q,naker  Ibrmula,  1  ahoold  have  be- 
come either  a.  St.  Theresa,  or  have  gone  mad,  or — I  dare 
not  say  what. 

la  company  with  the  amiable  B.  family  1  visited  the 
boautiful  Philadelphia  flharch-yard,  Laurel  Hill,  on  th» 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  which  last,  people  eay,  is  a  name 
descended  from  the  times  of  the  Pcaniiinavians  here,  from 
the  Danish  Skjulto  Kilder,  Hidden  Fountains.  I  also  vis- 
ited, in  company  with  the  T.'s,  some  of  the  beantifnl  en- 
virons of  the  town,  and  among  these  the  rocky  and  pic- 
turesque banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  land  is  fertile  on 
all  sides;  one  sees  fields  of  Indian  corn  (maize)  and  wheat, 
and  beautiful  meadows;  every  thing  testifies  of  care  and 
industry.  Chestnut  and  walnut  trees,  the  ash,  the  oak  of 
many  kinds,  the  elm,  the  maple,  and  the  lime,  are  very 
general.  One  sees  commonly  the  beautiful  little  Vir- 
ginian pine,  a  pyramidal,  dark  little  tree  with  pine-tree 
leaves,  besides  a  great  variety  of  shrubs  ;  plantations  of 
fmit  trees,  mostly  peach-trees,  ornament  the  fields.  The 
country  round  Philadelphia  is  a  pleasing  alternation  of 
hill  and  dale,  and  idyllian  landscape  ;  the  trees  are  large 
and  branching.  No  tree,  however,  equals  the  magnolia 
and  the  live  oak  of  the  South.  I  have  also  seen  the  tulip- 
tree  hero.  Pennsylvania  is  called  the  Keystone  State,  I 
suppose  from  its  central  position  among  the  first  states  of 
the  Union.  Pennsylvania  takes  the  second  place  among 
the  states  of  the  Union  as  regards  population  and  wealth. 
It  has  immense  beds  of  coal  in  its  soil,  and  great  natural 
beauty  in  the  interior  of  the  country.     Susquehanna  River 
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and  the  valley  of  the  Wyoming  are  celehrated  for  their  10- 
mantio  beauty.  Philadelphia  is  second  to  New  York  in  size 
and  population,  the  population  of  Philadelphia  being  about 
three  hundred  thousand.  The  disorders  in  the  oity  may,  in 
great  measure,  arise  from  the  vastly  increasing  population 
upon  which  no  educational  influences  have  yet  operated. 
Latterly,  however,  the  (Quaker  State  has  aroused  itself  to 
a  sense  of  this  neglect,  and,  following  the  example  of  the 
Pilgrim  State,  has  organized  a  system  of  schools  similar 
to  those  of  Massachusetts,  and  now  flatters  itself  with  hav- 
ing excelled  them ;  but  if  with  justice  I  can  not  say. 

And  now  adieu  to  Philadelphia !  Bergfalk  has  returned 
to  Sweden.  He  was  to  sail  from  Boston  on  the  26th  of 
Jane.  He  has  been  extremely  ill  in  Philadelphia  of  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  but  was  cured  by  homeopathic 
treatment.  During  his  illness  and  convalescence  he  has 
experienced  something  of  the  abundant  kindness  of  this 
people,  who  did  all  they  could  for  the  sufferer,  and  knew 
no  bounds  to  their  good  will.  Of  this  I  am  glad.  Berg- 
Uk  has  lived  in  America  as  a  good  Swede,  laboring  and 
investigating  the  state  of  the  laws  and  questions  connect- 
ed therewith ;  never  losing  sight  of  the  important  inquiry, 
what  can  be  good  and  advantageous  to  Sweden  ?  He  has 
inquired  into  every  thing.  He  longed  very  much  for  his 
home.  It  grieved  me  greatly  not  to  be  able  to  see  him  be- 
fore he  set  off,  and  that  strangers,  and  not  his  country-wom- 
an, sat  by  his  sick-bed :  but  his  letter  tells  me  that  in  these 
strangers  he  found  affectionate  brothers  and  sisters. 

^  Washington,  Jolj  Ist. 

I  felt  a  little  thrill  of  joy  when,  in  the  evening  of  yes- 
terday, I  beheld  from  the  top  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  the  glorious  panorama  of  the  country  around, 
through  which  wound  the  Potomac  River,  the  whole  light- 
ed up  by  the  golden  light  of  evening :  it  was  a  magnifi* 
cent  sight  The  situation  of  the  Senate  House,  its  envi- 
rons, and  the  views  from  it  are  certainly  the  most  bean 
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tiful  which  nan  \>o  met  with.  And  the  represeotatires, 
who  here  make  apooches  for  tho  country  and  the  p«optRt 
can  not  avoid  being  inspired  by  tho  view  which  is  pre- 
sented to  their  gaze;  they  mnat  feel  joy  and  prido  that 
this  is  their  oonntry,  sod  that  it  is  in  their  power  lo  work 
for  its  well-being. 

I  spent  the  evening  in  company  with  the  Anwnoan 
cooaul  in  Canada,  a  pleasant  young  man,  Ur.  Andrews, 
and  with  Mias  Lynoli.  This  agrceabte  young  poetess  it 
now  in  Waahington,  endeavoring  to  obtain  from  Congrea* 
a  pension  for  her  mother,  the  widow  of  a  naval  offioer. 
The  following  day  I  visited,  with  her  and  Dr.  Heljbe.  a 
t^wede  who  hits  resided  several  years  in  Aiaerioa,  the 
Senate  House,  and  the  House  of  Representativea.  The 
day  was  beautiful ;  the  United  States  banner  with  its  thir- 
ty-three stars,  a  star  for  each  state,  waved  from  the  top 
of  the  Capitol,  as  is  customary  while  Congress  is  sitting. 
It  looked  quite  festal.  The  Senators  sat  in  a  large  rotunda, 
well  lighted  by  lofly  windows,  occupying  one  half  of  the 
room,  and  produced  altogether  a  good  and  honest  efTeot. 
The  greater  number  of  these  genllemen  were  of  noble 
form,  with  a  somewhat  peculiar  physiognomy  and  bearing, 
which,  on  the  whole,  was  calm  and  dignified,  but  which 
nevertheless  does  not  prevent  occurrence  of  scones  which 
are  considerably  disturbing  and  unworthy  of  senatorial  dig- 
nity. During  the  present  session  even,  on  one  occasion, 
a  strange  and  rather  comic  scene  occurred  between  the 
senator  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Benton,  and  the  senator  from 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Foote,  in  which  the  former,  a  strong-built 
man,  with  an  expression  and  beak-like  countenance  re- 
sembling a  bird  of  prey,  presented  himself  before  the  lat- 
ter with  a  look  and  gesture  that  made  the  other,  a  little 
man  of  nervous  excitability,  draw  forth  a  pistol,  which  he 
placed  against  Benton's  breast.  With  this,  tho  senator 
of  Alabama  said,  quite  coolly,  "  Give  me  that  instrument," 
and  forthwith  disarmed  Foote,  when  behold  the  pistol  wai 
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—unloaded !  Tho  hawk  and  the  dove  were  now  both  of 
them  in  their  places  in  the  Senate,  and  the  quarrel  be 
tween  them  seemed  to  be  at  an  end ;  but  I  should  not  de 
pend  upon  the  hawk. 

The  two  great  statesmen,  Clay  and  Webster,  were  both 
in  the  Senate,  but  neither  of  them  spoke.  I  have  already 
described  to  you  the  appearance  of  Clay;  Daniel  Web- 
ster bears  a  remarkable  likeness  to  our  deceased  Arch- 
bishop Wallin,  especially  in  the  large  deep-set  eyes,  and 
the  strong,  magnificent,  arched  forehead;  but  he  is  a 
handsomer  man,  and  looks  more  massive.  His  head  is 
really  magnificent.  Webster  represents  Massachusetts, 
and  Clay  Kentucky,  in  the  Senate.  As  regards  the  great 
qoestions  of  contention  between  the  North  and  the  South 
in  this  country,  Webster  appears  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  moderate  party  in  the  North,  and  Clay  of  the  mod- 
erate party  in  the  South.  The  Senate  is  divided  in  the 
house  into  two  portions^  Each  senator  has  a  little  desk 
before  him,  upon  which  paper  and  books  are  placed.  The 
vioe-[Hresid6nt,  who  is  speaker,  and  who  sits  upon  a  some- 
what elevated  platform  in  front  of  both  parties,  with  the 
American  eagle  displayed  above  him,  is  a  handsome,  pow- 
erful figure,  with  an  open,  manly  countenance.  In  the 
gallery  appropriated  to  the  public,  and  which  runs  round 
the  house  above  the  heads  of  the  senators,  the  front  seat, 
aooording  to  American  politeness,  is  left  for  ladies,  and 
one  hears  remarkably  well  from  this  gallery. 

The  House  of  Representatives  produces  a  less  striking 
effect.  The  space  is  much  larger,  and  not  so  well  light- 
ed as  that  of  the  senators ;  the  throng  of  people  is  much 
greater  also,  and  they  talk  and  behave  in  a  much  less  dig- 
nified manner.  The  whole  produced  a  chaotic  impres- 
sion on  my  mind ;  nor  could  I  hear  one  single  word  from 
the  gallery.  The  sound  does  not  ascend  clearly,  and  the 
worthy  members  talked  with  tho  rapidity  of  a  torrent 
T  Aook  hands  with  many,  both  of  the  senators  and  ths 
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representatives.  They  were  all  particularly  pa)it«  and 
merry. 

In  tiie  aft*  moon,  the  senator  from  New  Hampehiro  took 
Miad  Lynch  and  myself  to  the  White  Hoose,  the  Tejid«DM 
of  the  president,  G-eneral  Taylor,  just  out  of  the  city,  and 
where,  in  the  P£-'' ""' — '"y  afternoon,  there  is  mil- 
itary ransi  about  at  pleasure.  The 
preaidimt  was  owd.  I  was  introdnoed 
to  him,  and  wi  e  is  kind  and  agreeable, 
both  in  appeari  and  was  simply,  alnawt 
negligently,  dre  considered  to  possess  any 
great  talent  as  is  universally  esteemed 
fur  the  spotless  ]  aeter,  and  for  his  abilitv 
and  humanity  as  a  general.  It  was  the  Uexican  war 
which  made  him  president.  His  demeanor  struck  me  as 
civil  rather  than  military.  Vice-president  Fillmore,  with 
whom  also  I  became  acquainted  this  evening,  looks  more 
of  a  president  than  Taylor. 

The  presidential  residence  is  a  handsome,  palaoe*like 
house,  yet  of  too  simple  a  style  to  be  called  a  palace,  near 
the  Potomao  River.  The  situation  and  views  are  beauti- 
ful. The  band  played  "  The  Star-spangled  Banner,"  aud 
other  national  airs.  From  three  to  four  hundred  perscms, 
ladies,  gentlemen,  and  children,  strolled  about  on  the  grass 
and  amid  the  trees;  the  evening  was  beautiful,  the  scene 
gay  and  delightful,  and  one  of  a  true  republican  oharao- 
ter :  I  enjoyed  it,  wandering  arm  in  arm,  now  with  one, 
now  with  another  member  of  Congress,  and  shaking  hands 
right  and  left.  "When  people  knew  that  I  was  fond  of 
little  children,  many  mothers  and  fathers  brought  thoii 
little  ones  to  shake  hands  with  me ;  this  pleased  me.  The 
president  was  delighted  with  the  children  who  leaped  about 
so  joyously  and  so  free  from  care,  or  seated  themselves  on 
the  green-sward.  He  seems  to  be  between  fifty  and  six- 
ty, and  is  said  to  be  tired  of,  and  distressed  by,  the  state  of 
things  and  the  contentions  in  the  Union  at  this  moment 
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Later.  I  have  just  retamed  from  the  Capitol,  where  I 
have  passed  the  forenoon,  but  where  we  walked 'about 
arm  in  arm  with  the  senators,  and  talked  with  them  much 
more  than  we  listened  to  the  speeches  in  the  Senate ;  but 
I  will  do  that  before  long.  The  entrance  of  California 
into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  is  the  great  con- 
tasted  question  of  the  day,  and  which  splits  the  North  and 
the  South  into  two  hostile  parties.  No  one  knows  as  yet 
how  the  contest  will  end,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  pres- 
ident said  lately  that  all  was  dark.  Henry  Clay,  who  is 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  compromise,  and  who  has 
long  labored  for  this  purpose,  has  latterly  set  the  whole 
Senate  against  him,  it  is  said,  by  his  despotic  and  over- 
bearing behavior,  and  he  is  now  quite  worn  out  by  the 
opposition  he  meets  with  from  his  colleagues.  He  com- 
plained bitterly  of  this  to-day,  when  Anne  Lynch  and  I 
called  upon  him  before  Congress.  I  had  seen  him  the 
day  before  at  the  White  House. 

He  now  inquired  from  me  about  King  Oscar,  his  char- 
acter, his  standing  with  the  people,  &c.  So  many  trivial 
and  insignificant  questions  are  asked  me,  that  it  was  now 
really  refireshing  to  reply  to  inquiries  which  were  earnest 
and  had  some  purpose  in  them,  and  which  were  made  with 
an  earnest  intention.  And  it  was  very  pleasant  to  me  to 
be  able  to  tell  Mr.  Clay  that  we  had  in  King  Oscar  a  good 
and  noble-minded  monarch  whom  we  loved.  By  what 
the  American  statesman  knew  respecting  him  and  our 
Swedish  political  affairs,  I  could  see  the  glance  of  genius, 
which  requires  but  little  knowledge  to  enable  it  to  perceive 
and  comprehend  much. 

While  we  were  in  the  midst  of  this  subject,  the  servant 
introduced  an  extraordinary  little  man  wifli  an  extraordin- 
ary stick  in  his  hand,  which  looked  like  a  something  be- 
tween a  knob-stick  and  an  enchanter's  wand — some  sort 
of  a  curiosity  out  of  the  Great  West !  thought  I.  N.B.— 
We  sat  befiore  the  open  door. 

T2 
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"Is  this  eory  Clay?"  said  the  little  man,  plantiDg 
hiinsdf  witH  his  great  knoh-stiok  just  before  th«  great 
statesman. 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  is  my  name,"  said  Clay,  impatiently. 
"  Sit  down.     What  do  you  wish  with  me  ?" 

The  little  mat       -^   ■ '- "^ithout  any  hesitation  in 

an  ami-obair,  a  hat  I  feared  to  take  up 

Mr.  Clay's  time. 

"  Oh,  uo,  no  I"  ;  "  it  is  so  refreshing  to 

sea  ladies  I     Bat  hate  them !"  and  made 

a  gesture  toward  which  would  have  sent 

him  oat  of  the  i  lOcked  him  down  if  he 

could  rightly  havi  d  sat  there,  fast  rooted  to 

the  ground,  with  his  knob-stick  in  hia  hand,  determined 
not  to  move,  and  I  felt  it  necessary  to  leave  the  weaiy 
statesman  to  the  witchcraft. 

Clay,  who  is  extremely  popular,  allows  every  one  who 
comes  to  see  him,  and  is  thus  overwhelmed  by  people 
who  take  up  his  time  and  make  demands  u|>oti  his  sorv- 
ices.  He  is  at  the  present  moment  more  irritable  and  im- 
patient than  he  has  ever  been  known  before.  The  oppo- 
sition he  meets  with  may  very  well  be  the  cause  of  it. 
What  a  life '.     And  yet  this  it  is  for  which  meu  strive  I 

I  visited  the  library  of  the  Capitol  to-day  with  the  sen- 
ator of  Georgia,  Judge  Berrian,  a  witty  and  acute-minded 
man ;  a  man  who  holds  extreme  pro-slavery  views,  but 
belonging  to  the  class  of  patriarchs,  I  believe.  The  libra- 
ry is  a  large,  handsome  hall,  with  a  glorious  view  ;  it  is 
a  public  place  of  meeting  during  the  sitting  of  Congress, 
where  people  may  rest  themselves  from  the  alTatrs  of  state, 
talk  with  their  acquaintances,  &o.  Here  may  be  seen, 
every  day,  sitting  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  at  a.  table 
covered  with  books  and  papers,  a  lady  of  about  middle 
age,  an  elegant  figure,  refined  countenance,  and  agreeable 
expression.  She  seems  to  be  always  occupied,  and  to  be 
in  connection  with  several  of  the  influential  ipembera  of 
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Congress,  and  there  she  sits  watching  the  progress  of  her 
own  affairs.    What  does  she  desire  ?    What  does  she  wish  ? 

She  wishes  to  have  ten  millions  of  dollars  from  the  lands 
in  the  West,  as  an  annual  fund,  to  be  appropriated  for  lu- 
natic asylums  and  poor-housea  in  all  tiie  states  of  the 
Union. 

It  is  Mrs.  Dorothea  Dix,  who,  during  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  has  traveled  through  most  of  the  states,  vis- 
ited mad-houses  and  other  asylums  for  the  unfortunate, 
and  done  a  great  deal  for  Uieir  improvement,  and  in 
particular  as  regards  the  better  treatment  of  the  insane, 
tiirough  her  influence,  and  the  excellent  memorials  which 
ahe  has  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  governors  of  the 
various  states.  Many  asylums  have  been  established  where 
they  formerly  did  not  exist,  and  where  the  unfortunate 
were  left  to  private  care  or  in  the  most  miserable  neglect. 
The  activity  and  influence  of  this  lady  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  traits  of  female  citizenship  in  the  New  World ; 
but  I  shall  tell  you  about  her  another  time,  perhaps,  when 
we  meet. 

July  2d.  Again  home  from  the  Capitol,  where  1  have 
heard  Clay  and  Webster,  as  well  as  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  senators.  Clay  speaks  in  an  animated  man- 
ner, and  with  strong  feeling.  I  was  not  very  much  struck 
with  his  voice,  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much  praise.  It 
aeems  to  me  that  he  often  speaks  too  rapidly,  so  that  the 
words  are  lost  in  the  shrill  sound  of  the  voice.  Webster 
cpeaks  with  great  calmness,  both  in  tone  and  demeanor, 
but  there  is  an  intensity  of  power  in  his  manner.  He 
has  also  this  peculiarity  as  a  speaker,  and  in  this  he  also 
reaembles  Wallin,  that  he  dreps  his  voice  and  speaks  all 
the  lower,  the  deeper  is  the  impression  which  he  seeks  to 
make.  This  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  general  manner 
of  American  speakers,  but  it  produces  great  effect.  Other 
speakers  interested  me  also ;  but  I  could  hardly  have  any 
quietness  to  listen  for  introductions  to  and  conversation 
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with  members  of  Congress.  They  viero  oxtrctnely  polite, 
but  I  shall  in  fnluro  apply  ray  ears  to  baaines^^,  and  loare 
to  Anne  Lynch  that  tight  conversation  in  which  she  ia  • 
mistress  and  I  a  hungler. 

From  the  Capitol  we  drove  to  the  hoose  of  the  presi- 
dent, whose  reception-day  it  was.  We  arrived  late,  so 
that  we  were  atone  with  the  old  gentleman,  who  was 
very  kind  and  afTablo,  and  related  to  us  varions  things 
abont  the  Southern  Indians  calculated  to  dissipate  the 
somewhat  too  romantic  idea  of  them  entertained  by  Anne 
Lynch  and  my^lf.  I  fancied  that  I  oould  see  behind  his 
polite  affability  a  cload  of  secret  anxiety  which  he  wished 
to  suppress.  His  daaghter,  married  to  Colonel  Bliss,  a)v 
peared,  in  her  white  dress,  unspealtably  agreeable  and 
lovely,  with  a  quiet  and  refined  manner. 

I  spent  yesterday  morning  with  Professor  Henry,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  chemists  in  this  country,  and  found 
in  him  a  great  admirer  of  Berzelius  and  Oersted,  as  well  as 
an  uncommonly  amiable  man.  Vice-president  Fillmore 
came  in  the  evening ;  he  is  a  very  gentlemanly  person, 
and  shines  greatly  in  conversation. 

Jufy  3d.  I  spent  last  evening  with  Daniel  Webster  at 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.'s,  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Schroder,  a  hand- 
some old  couple,  together  with  various  other  persons. 
Webster  does  not  look  well ;  he  has  a  sallow  complexion, 
keeps  himself  much  apart  from  others,  is  silent,  and  has  a 
heavy  and  absent  look.  His  charming  and  amiable  wife 
placed  herself  beside  me,  wishing  that  I  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  speak.  He  has  extraordinary 
eyes;  when  they  open  and  fix  their  gaze  upon  you,  yon 
aeem  to  look  into  a  catacoftib  full  of  ancient  wisdom ;  but 
not  much  of  this  comes  out  into  every-day  conversation 
and  social  life,  and  that  depth  lies  deep  enough  in  that 
magnificently. formed  head.  The  man  himself  aecm.s  to 
be  perfectly  simple,  and  without  regard  to  the  world's 
fashions — a  very  deoidei  cVotBL'ite't  •,  one  which  looks  like 
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what  it  is.  He  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  one  of  those 
whose  powers  show  themselves  most  beautilhlly  on  great 
and  momentous  ocoasions. 

Anne  Lynoh  said  to-day  that  oome  one  at  the  tiUfle 
dPk&te  remarked,  speaking  of  Daniel  Webster,  ^^  That  no- 
body was  as  wise  as  Webster  looked."  To  whioh  Jndge 
Berrian  immediately  replied,  ^^Not  even  Webster  him- 
self!" on  whioh  all  laughed  and  applauded. 

Anne  Lynch  and  I  sit  at  one  corner  of  the  table  dfhotej 
with  Henry  Clay  between  ns,  and  on  either  hand  vari- 
ous Southerners,  so  that  I  am,  through  my  little  friend, 
Anne,  brought  into  the  midst  of  the  pro-slavery  party. 
Tet  Henry  Clay  can  not  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  that 
party. 

I  am  living  at  present  at  the  National  Hotel,  but  shall 
soon  remove  to  a  private  family,  from  whioh  I  received  an 
invitation  some  time  since.  It  is  a  horrible  life  of  visit- 
ing here,  and  intolerably  hot.  But  one  has  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  and  hearing  various  interesting  people. 

The  senator  of  California  —  a  man  of  giant  stature, 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Great 
West — ^has  given  me  a  breast-pin  of  Califomian  gold,  the 
head  of  which  is  a  nugget  of  gold  in  its  native  state,  and 
in  which,  with  a  little  help  of  the  imagination,  one  can 
aee  an  eagle  about  to  raise  its  wings  and  fly  from  its  eyrie. 

And  now,  my  little  heart,  I  must  close  this  long  letter. 
I  shall  still  remain  fourteen  days  in  Washington,  after 
which  I  shall  betake  myself  to  the  sea-side  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  and  thus  endeavor,  by  sea-bathing,  to  invigor- 
ate myself  before  I  proceed  further. 

Instead  of  going  hence  westward,  which  would  be 
dangerous  and  fatiguing  in  the  great  heats  of  summer,  I 
now  intend  to  go  northward,  to  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, perhaps  also  visit  Canada,  which  young  Mr.  A. 
strongly  advises,  and  then  advance  westward,  by  the 
great  inland  lakes  to  Chicago,  and  so  on  to  \V^  ^nvs^LV 
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iinviaa  soUlement,  still  farther  in  the  west ;  for  I  intut 
ultimately  visit  them.  Somo  riotous  scenes  have  lately 
•  ccurred  in  the  Peasant  Cobuy,  and  Erik  Jausaen,  the 
prophet,  has  been  killed  by  a  Swedo  named  Rooth.  H« 
might  have  maintained  the  respect  of  hid  people,  bat  bad 
a  sad  reputation  around  the  oolooy. 

Anoe  Lynch  and  I  int«nd  to  spend  to-morrow,  the  4tli 
(if  July,  at  Mount  Vernon,  the  former  country  aoat  ol 
^Vashington,  and  the  place  of  his  burial,  and  there  quie^ 
ly  to  celebrate  the  great  day  of  the  United  States,  the  day 
on  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made,  aiuJ 
which  is  kept  in  alt  the  states  and  cities  with  speoohify- 
ing,  drinking  of  toasta,  and  firing  of  guna. 

In  a  wt'ck  I  shall  leave  the  hntel,  which  is  too  hot  and 
too  populous  for  me,  and  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
escape  from  company  and  company-life.  My  little  friend, 
Miss  Lynch,  lives  in  it  as  in  the  breath  of  her  life,  and 
without  the  slightest  coquetry,  always  attracts  around  her, 
by  liveliness  and  good-humored  wit,  a  crowd  of  people, 
mostly  gentlemen.  To  these  she  often  says  many  a  little 
caustic  truth,  but  so  gayly  that  it  seems  to  please  them 
more  than  flattery.  She  has  an  especial  facility  for  puns 
and  sallies  of  wit,  which  always  produce  a  lively  effect, 
and  infuse  fresh  air  into  the  occasionally  heavy  or  thun- 
derous intellectual  atmosphere.  As  for  instance,  on  one 
occasion,  when  Clay,  having  excited  himself  against  those 
who  believed  that,  under  his  proposal  ofcompromise,  he  con- 
cealed selfish  views  and  designs  for  the  presidentship,  ho 
added  the  protestation,  "  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  mankind 
to  offer  any  reward  which  would  be  a  temptation  to  me !" 
On  this  Anne  Lynch  asked  if  he  asserted  the  same  as  re- 
garded "the  power  of  womankind  ?"  Clay  smiled,  and  said 
that  he  would  think  about  it ;  and  his  ill  humor  was  gone. 

Farewell,  my  child  I     I  salute  you  and  mamma. 

I  shall  toll  you  in  my  next  more  about  Congress  and 
the  gentlemen  of  Congress  hero. 
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LETTER   XIX. 

Washington,  July  lOtfa. 
wrote  to  you,  my  sweet  Agatha,  from  tiie  Na- 
el,  a  kind  of  hot  oven  full  of  senators  and  rep- 
38,  of  traveling  gentlemen  and  ladies,  where  one 
1  soul  and  body  by  heat  and  this  high-pressure 
^here  I  lingered  so  long  merely  to  remain  in 
writh  Miss  Lynoh,  but  where  we,  with  our  dif- 
;ures,  got  on  very  differently ;  she  in  the  vortex 
ife,  of  which  she  is  the  ornament,  I  seeking  for 
•the  hardest  thing  to  find  in  such  an  hotel- world, 
oh  I,  nevertheless,  enjoyed  a  few  moments,  partly 
i  room,  partly  walking  in  the  gallery  of  the  court, 
itened  to  the  plashing  of  the  water  as  it  fell  into 
in-basin  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  and  reposing 
ipon  a  few  words  or  tones  which  always  return 
ments  of  solitude,  always  the  same,  always  suf- 
Sll  soul  and  sense,  so  that,  like  the  water  of  the 
they  leap  up  in  clear  streams,  saluting  heaven, 

I  early !     I  can  not  tell,  but  you  can  understand 

I I  experience  at  such  moments,  and  that  which 
in  my  soul ;  but  such  moments  were  not  many 
tional  Hotel,  where  I  lived  in  daily  association 

three  to  four  hundred  persons. 

I  wrote  from  a  tranquil  home,  where  the  alan- 

sycamore  whisper  outside  my  window,  and  the 

lC  house  and  I  spring  around  each  other  as  we 

d  bath  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

truce  now  to  myself,  for  great  and  nationally 

events  have  occurred  since  I  last  wrote,  events 
^e  caused  a  strong  vibration  through  the  whole 

political  system  of  every  state  of  the  Union,  and 
uced  an  overturning  in  many  things ;  and  it  is 
7ents  that  I  must  first  speak. 
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LETTER   IIX. 


WashingUn,  Jnlj  lOtli. 

I  LAST  wrote  to  yon,  my  aweet  Agatha,  from  ^ft  Ka- 
tional  Hotel,  a  kind  of  hot  oven  Ml  of  senatora  and  >ep- 
reaentatives,  of  traveling  gentlomen  and  ladies,  whero  one 
waa  baked  bouI  and  body  by  heat  and  this  high-pressare 
life,  and  where  I  lingered  ao  long  merely  to  remain  in 
company  with  Hiss  Lynch,  but  where  we,  with  onr  dif- 
ferent  natnrea,  got  on  very  differently;  she  in  the  vortex 
of  social  life,  of  which  she  is  the  ornament,  I  seeking  for 
solitude — ^the  hardest  thing  to  find  in  snah  an  hotel-world, 
but  of  which  I,nevertholess,  enjoyed  a  few  moments,  partly 
inmy  own  room,  partly  walking  in  the  gallery  of  the  court, 
where  I  listened  to  the  plashing  of  the  water  as  it  fell  into 
the  fonntain-bsAiQ  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  and  reposing 
my  soul  upon  a  few  words  or  tones  which  always  return 
in  my  moments  of  solitude,  always  the  same,  always  suf- 
ficient to  fill  soul  and  sense,  so  diat,  like  the  water  of  the 
fbontain,  they  leap  up  in  clear  streams,  saluting  heaven, 
ftnotifying  early !  I  can  not  tell,  but  you  can  onderstand 
that  which  I  experience  at  such  moments,  and  that  which 
then  lives  in  my  soul ;  but  such  moments  were  not  many 
in  the  National  Hotel,  where  I  lived  in  daily  association 
with  from  three  to  four  hundred  persons. 

To-day  I  wrote  from  a  tranquil  home,  where  the  alan- 
thns  and  sycamore  whisper  outside  my  window,  and  the 
lady  of  the  house  and  I  spring  around  each  other  as  we 
take  a  oold  bath  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

But  a  tmoe  now  to  myself,  for  great  and  nationally 
important  events  have  occurred  since  I  last  wrote,  events 
^rhioh  have  caused  a  strong  vibration  through  the  whole 
social  and  political  system  of  every  state  of  the  Union,  and 
have  prodnoed  an  overturning  in  many  things;  and  it  is 
of  these  events  that  I  mast  first  npeak, 
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For  some  few  days  (dth  and  6th  of  July)  it  has  been 
mentioned  here  and  there  in  Waoliington  that  the  ptea- 
iilent  {General  Taylor)  was  indisposed.  He  was  perfect- 
iy  well  on  the  4th  {it  was  on  the  3d  when  I  last  saw  hire), 
but  having  eat^n  aomethtiig  which  had  disagreed  with 
him — oyster-patty,  I  should  imagine — ^he  had  an  attach 
of  illness;  on  the  7th  he  waa  said  again  to  be  better,  and 
would  soon  be  qoite  restored. 

Aa  I  Bat,  however,  yesterday  (the  9th)  in  the  Senate 
House,  listening  patiently,  ur  more  correctly,  impatiently, 
to  a  long  and  tedious  pro-slavery  speech  by  the  senator 
of  Sooth  Corolina,  Judge  Butler,  an  estimable  man  and  a 
good  Mend  of  mine  (always  excepting  aa  regards  tbv 
question),  I  perceived  a  thrill,  as  if  from  a  noiseless  elec- 
tric shock,  had  passed  through  the  assembly ;  a  number 
of  fresh  persons  entered  by  the  principal  doors,  and  at 
once  Daniel  Webster  u'as  seen  to  stand  beside  the  speak- 
ing senator,  indicating  with  a  deprecatory  gesture  that  he 
must  interrupt  him  on  account  of  some  important  bus- 
iness. The  orator  bowed  and  was  silent;  a  stillness  as  of 
death  reigned  in  the  house,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
Webster,  who  himself  stood  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if 
to  prepare  the  assembly  for  tidings  of  serious  import.  Ho 
then  spoke  slowly,  and  with  that  deep  and  impressive 
voioe  which  is  peculiar  to  him. 

"I  have  a  sorrowful  message  to  deliver  to  the  Senate. 
A  great  misfortune  threatens  the  nation.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  General  Taylor,  is  dying,  and  prob- 
ably may  not  survive  the  day." 

Again  was  that  silent  electrical  shock  perceptible.  I 
saw  many  persons  turn  pale,  and  I  felt  myself  grow  pale 
also  from  the  unexpected  announcement,  and  from  seeing 
the  effect  which  it  had  produced.  One  senator  bowed  hi* 
head  upon  his  hands,  as  if  he  heard  the  thunder  of  judg- 
ment. This  movement  of  astonishment  was,  however,  tran- 
sient.    Hind  soon  regained  its  usual  tension :  the  Soaal« 
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sdjoarnod  immediately,  aad  to  a  man  they  all  ponred  taih 
into  the  city  to  t«ll  Utis  news  or  to  hear  any  thing  fresh. 
At  the  preseDt  moment  of  party  strife,  and  daring  the  oon- 
tention  which  is  now  going  forward  in  Codgress,  and  upon 
the  adjastment  of  whioh  it  ia  said  that  the  personal  ohar- 
aoter  of  Ghtneral  Taylor  exercised  an  important  inflnenoe, 
the  news  of  his  condition  has  made  an  immmse  impression. 

At  half  past  ten  in  the  evening  the  president  died,  after 
having  taken  a  heairtifbl  and  afTeoting  leave  of  his  family, 

*'Weep  not,  my  dear  wife,"  he  is  related  to  have  said 
to  her,  who  loved  him  with  infinite  afTeotion,  "  I  have  en- 
deavored to  do  my  dnty,  and  I  tmst  in  the  meray  of  Ood !" 

Tlie  day  following  (the  10th  of  Jaly),  the  new  presi- 
dent, Yioe-president  Fillmore,  entered  npon  his  offioe,  ao- 
eonling  to  the  law  of  the  oonntry,  which  decrees  that 
in  case  of  the  decease  of  the  president  the  vioe-president 
thall  hoU  his  office  during  the  time  which  yet  remains  of 
ibs  full  tiirm  of  government,  when  a  new  president  shall 
be  elccttid.  The  term  of  presidentship  is  for  four  years ; 
and  Taylor,  I  believe,  had  oocapied  the  seat  of  president 
about  two  years ;  two,  therefore,  remained  for  Fillmore. 

It  is  believed  that  this  hasty  elevation  is  not  welcome 
to  him.  It  ia  said  that,  when  he  was  told  of  Taylor's 
death,  he  bowed  his  head  and  said,  "  This  is  my  first  mis- 
Ibrtane !"  and  it  is  said,  also,  that  when,  conducted  by 
two  of  the  members  of  Congress,  the  one  from  Hassaohn- 
•etts,  the  other  from  Louisiana,  he  entered  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  in  order  to  take  the  oath,  his  appearance 
did  not  belie  tiiis  impression.  He  was  very  pale,  and  look- 
ed unhappy.  That  fine,  manly  figure,  whioh  hitherto  had 
home  itself  80  nobly,  now  supported,  or,  rather,  dragged  in 
by  two  unequal  figures,  who  held  each  one  an  arm,  did 
not  look  either  well  or  at  bis  ease.  After  this  trial,  die 
members  of  the  Senate,  two  and  two,  at  one  and  one,  en- 
tered the  House  of  Representatives.  Nothing  can  bo  sim- 
pler than  the  form  by  whioh  the  new  president  was  in* . 
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duotcU  into  h\s  oflice.     Placing  his  hand  upon  the  I 
ho  promised  to  defend  tha  Contttitution  of  the  United  States, 
called  upon  God  to  witness  his  promiae,  kissed  the  book, 

and — that  was  all. 

The  president  and  senators  went  out  as  they  had  enter- 
ed. Host  of  the  senators  went  out  in  pairs,  some  arm-in- 
unn;  Clay  went  alone — indifferent,  weary,  very  much 
alone,  seemed  to  me  both  hia  e^cpres^ion  and  bearing; 
Corwin,  the  senator  from  Ohio,  of  whom  I  shall  presently 
have  more  ia  say,  a  stout  little  man,  resolute  and  good- 
tempered,  he  also  walked  alone. 

The  sitting  of  Congress  is  now  prorogued  for  three  days, 
until  after  the  interment  of  President  Taylor.  Bat  the 
contending  parties,  who  now  prepare  themselves  for  a  new 
turn  in  artiiirs,  have  not  prorogued  their  operations.  They 
labor  incessantly,  and  have  no  other  feeling  or  thought 
than  their  own  interests. 

Yesterday,  as  I  returned  from  the  Capitol,  I  heard  one 
young  man  say  to  another,  "  If  he  dies,  then  our  party 
will  triumph,  and,  by  God,  I  know  that  he  will  die," 

And  now,  while  these  mighty  affairs  both  rest  and  are 
agitated,  I  will  tell  you  a  little  about  my  own  concerns. 

I  spent  the  4th  of  July — that  greot  day  in  the  United 
States — at  Mount  Vernon,  the  estate  of  Washington,  wiUi 
Miss  Lynch,  Mr.  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Corwin,  the  senator 
from  Ohio.  Mr.  Corwin  is  one  of  this  country's  "self-made 
men,"  His  fatlier  was  a  poor  farmer,  and  the  son  enjoyed 
merely  a  common  school  education,  but  has,  through  his 
own  means,  educated  and  trained  himself  till  he  la  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  popular  orators ;  and  what  is  still 
more,  a  universally  esteemed  politician,  against  whom  no- 
body has  any  thing  to  say,  excepting  that  sometimes  he  is 
too  good. 

He  was  a  charming  and  inestimable  companion  for  us; 
and  his  conversation,  in  particular  his  vivacious  and  life-    \ 
like  descriutions — though  sometimes  a  little  caricatured — 
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of  hia  brethren  in  the  Senate,  and  his  imitations  of  their 
manner  and  their  tone ;  his  happy  humor,  which,  like  a 
living  fountain,  forever  swelling  forth  from  fresh  springs, 
converted  the  tedious  drive  along  a  wretched  road  in  a 
shaking  carriage,  and  in  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  day, 
into  a  journey  of  pleasure. 

We  were  received  at  Mount  Yemon  by  a  handsome 
joang  couple,  the  nephew  of  the  great  president  and  his 
wife.  They  invited  us  to  cool  and  rest  ourselves,  and  en- 
tertained us  with  milk  and  fruit,  which  were  delicious. 
Henry  Clay  had  given  us  a  letter  of  introduction  to  them. 
The  situation  of  the  house,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
is  unspeakably  beautiful ;  the  park,  laid  out  in  the  En- 
glish style,  appeared  to  me  extensive,  but,  like  the  build- 
ings, to  be  somewhat  out  of  order.  A  beautiful  mauso* 
lenm,  containing  the  bodies  of  Washington  and  his  wife, 
stands  in  the  park ;  anri  through  the  grated  iron  door  of 
the  mausoleum  the  coffins  may  be  seen.  I  threw  in  be- 
tween the  iron  bars  my  green  branch. 

Washington  has  always  appeared  to  me  in  life  and 
character  to  have  a  resemblance  to  Q-ustavus  Wasa ;  al- 
though his  life  was  less  romantic,  and  his  character  more 
phlegmatic,  less  impulsive,  than  the  Swedish  liberator. 
Wasa  is  a  more  dramatic,  Washington  a  more  epic  figure; 
Wasci  more  of  the  hero,  Washington  more  of  the  states- 
man ;  Wasa  king,  Washington  president.  Large,  power* 
fill,  kingly  souls  were  they,  both  worthy  to  be  the  gov- 
ernors of  free  people.  Washington,  perhaps,  stands  higher 
than  Wasa,  in  his  pure  unselfishness,  as  the  supreme  head 
of  the  people.  In  self-government  he  was  almost  without 
an  equal ;  and  it  is  said  that  only  on  one  single  occasion, 
in  a  momentary  outbreak,  did  he  allow  the  volcanic  work- 
ings of  his  soul  to  be  observed. 

The  American  ideal  of  a  man,  <'  a  well-balanced  mind,'' 
most  have  its  type  in  the  great  president.  Noble  he  was, 
andy  when  he  had  done  an  injustice,  would  candidly  ao- 
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kri'-'wi—ij.'  i:  'that  which  I  most  admire  in  his  chiitfr 
t-r  j!i.:  .:;. .  i-  L;-  (vrsfverance.  He  was  not  without piA 
:ii  !..-  :.iiiin'-r  aiil  T''ni)Kr  towanl  others.  He  had  BgUiw 
■.vi:        .' .i)..i  ••nUv  i\iv  itiMtleni  iliiinb:  ant]  I  have  heud 

-1.  i  il.ii  111-  '■•■TV  presence,  even  if  he  were  silent, it 
v.'.i;.  -  .'  ;i.  i  :. '  iVIi  like  a  Jominant  power,-  but  this  uHt 
■  !-■■  \vi;;i  :ili  -irnir  characters, 

Thi-  i:i"Ui'r  uf 'Wa^hinetoQ  was  a  quiet,  noble  lady. 
\vh"»;  ■■  \v.-il-!.al:incoil  miniP  secraeJ  to  exceed  that  cif 
1i-r  ^on.  tiriil  who  thonsht  too  highly  of  duty  and  fatbn^ 
lan.i  iM  !"■  i>r"iiii  of  his  achievements,  however  tender); 
-li-  1..VV.I  liiiii. 

"  I  hi>|<<-  tljiit  <Teorgo  will  fulfill  his  duty  to  his  oonfr 
irv  I"  T^ai.l  >hi'.  m(xle:^tly,  on  me  occasion,  when  his  met- 
itt  W'-Tf  ■■XLiit-'il  in  her  presence.  The  understanding  be- 
twi'i'M  Wa-hirmton  and  his  mother  seems  to  have  been 
ji'Tl'i'iT.  •  h'  the  under:»tanding  between  him  and  his  wife 
1  li;ivi'  in'T>*lv  heard  this  anecdote: 
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08  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  his  slaves.  Several 
pages  are  oocnpied  by  direotions  for  the  treatment  of  those 
who  were  to  receive  their  freedom,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
vrere  old,  or  infirm,  and  who,  therefore,  were  to  be  well 
cared  for  until  their  death.  This  precision  with  regard 
to  the  kind  treatment  of  the  old  slaves  after  his  death, 
places  the  republican  hero  of  the  New  World  much  high- 
er than  those  of  old  Rome  !  The  pure  humanity  of  Wash- 
ington in  this  respept  shines  forth  with  the  purest  splen* 
dor ;  and  it  is  tbds  pure  humanity,  still  more  than  his 
talent  as  a  governor ;  still  more  than  his  glowing  patriot- 
ism, which  makes  Washington  the  great  man  of  the  New 
World — ^I  will  not  say  the  greatest,  because  I  am  still 
looking  for  him.  It  is  also  this  which  calls  forth  that 
fervent  and  unanimous  homage  which  is  befitting  to  him 
bom  the  people  of  the  New  World,  and  which  he  obtains 
alao  from  the  people  of  Europe,  and  which  to  this  day 
oalla  forth  encomiums  on  his  memory  from  the  States  of 
America  and  the  Czar  of  Russia.  Washington  endeavored 
in  every  thing,  and  above  every  thing,  to  be  just  and  true, 
therefore  he  stood  so  firmly,  and  therefore  he  stood  so 
purely,  during  a  stormy  and  unsettled  period,  a  Memnon's 
statue  in  the  midst  of  the  whirling  sands  of  the  desert, 
unmoved  by  them,  influenced  only  by  the  light,  and  ever 
^'  giving  forth  the  same  pure  harmonious  tone. 

Mount  Vernon  was  the  home  of  Washington's  youth ; 
hither  he  brought  his  bride,  here  he  lived  happily  through 
the  whole  of  his  life,  whenever  he  had  an  interval  of  rest 
from  the  charge  of  public  affairs.  Mount  Vernon  was  his 
&vorite  residence.  Here,  in  old  age,  he  died  in  peace, 
after  a  well  completed  and  honorable  career,  able  to  say, 
"  I  am  not  afraid  to  die !" 

We  were  alone  at  Washington's  grave  on  this  day, 
which  we  spent  amid  quiet  conversation  in  the  park, 
walking  about  or  sitting  on  the  grass  under  the  shadowy 
trees;  and  Mr.  Corwin,  who  during  the  drive  thither  had 
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shot  right  and  left,  like  a.  master,  the  arrows  of  satire  and 
jest,  now  showed  during  a  serians  coDversation  Uut  jjn»- 
foundly  religious  mind,  that  desire  to  rest  in  spirttnal  uti 
eternal  truth,  which  distinguishes  the  man  of  the  New 
Wurld,  whether  he  be  deacended  from  Cavalier  or  Puritu; 
and  which  is  shown  in  his  outward  life,  howftver  moA 
he  may  be  occupied  by  the  business  and  the  battle  of  tlie 
day.  Corwin  is  a  determined  anti-slavery  man,  and  w3l 
not  hear  of  any  compromise  with  alawry,  and  is  thereSira 
o])|ki»kI  to  Clay  and  his  scheme  of  adjustment.  From  bij 
description  of  Clay  and  his  manner  of  treating  persom  of 
dilFerent  talents  and  different  political  views,  although  the 
description  was  somewhat  carioatmcd,  1  yet  obtained  a 
definite  idea  of  Clay's  ability  ea  a  political  leader  during 
a  war  of  opinions. 

We  returned  toward  evening,  and  part  of  the  jonmey 
which  wc  made  on  the  Fotomao  was  beautiful ;  the  banks 
of  the  river  are  not  here  of  a  great  character,  but  they 
are  nevertheless  romantic,  and  present  extensive  views 
over  a  richly-wooded  country,  broken  into  hills  and  val- 
leys. At  Alexandria,  a  small  town  on  our  way,  we  took 
a  little  supper  with  a  kind  lady,  who  seemed  to  consider 
her  Alexandria  as  remarkable  aa  we  should  have  consid- 
ered the  old  classical  city  of  the  same  name. 

I  have  visited  every  day  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  Representatives,  though  generally  the  former,  because 
I  hear  well  there,  and  because  as  a  parliamentary  assent* 
bly  it  seems,  in  every  case,  to  stand  above  the  other. 

In  the  House  of  Eepresenta lives  no  speaker  may  oconpy 
more  than  an  hour  of  time.  As  soon  as  the  hour  is  at  an 
end,  and  a  little  bell  rings,  another  speaker  has  a  right  to 
interrupt  him,  even  should  it  be  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
most  profound  argument,  or  in  the  highest  flight  of  his 
geniu.«,  and  demand  general  attention  for  !iis  speech,  which  i 
may  occupy  another  hour,  after  which  ho  again  nmst  give 
place  to  some  one  else.     And  as  the  speakers  in  a  gene*' 
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way  speak  with  great  ease,  and  have  a  deal  to  say,  they 
are  anxions  to  make  good  use  of  their  power,  and  that,  I 
anppose,  is  the  reason  for  the  headlong  speed  with  whioh 
the  speech  is  hurled  forth,  like  an  avalanohe,  into  the 
House,  at  least  it  has  been  so  every  time  I  have  been 
there.  A  certain  kind  of  hurry-skurry  seems  to  prevail 
in  this  house,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  decorum 
of  the  Senate.  There  each  senator  may  speak  as  long  as 
he  will,  nay  even  through  the  whole  of  the  session,  if  he 
chose,  without  any  one  having  a  right  to  interrupt  him, 
except  to  make  an  observation  or  with  his  consent. 

During  this  talking,  however,  whether  in  the  Senate  or 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am  often  enough  re- 
minded of  Mr.  Poinsett's  words,  when  I  praised  the  Amer- 
iiMUi  talent  for  talking,  <'It  is  a  great  misfortune!"  But 
is  it  better,  as  regards  this  misfortune,  in  other  countries 
in  assemblies  where  people  make  speeches  ?  And  if  I  do 
sigh  now  and  then  as  I  listen  to  a  speech,  yet  I  am  in- 
terested by  many  on  account  of  their  straightforwardness, 
on  account  of  the  subjects  upon  which  they  touch,  or  on 
aocount  of  the  speakers  themselves.  I  like  both  to  see  and 
to  hear  parliamentary  assemblies.  Human  nature  seems 
to  me  great,  when  it  stands  forth  and  does  battle  for  some 
high  purpose  or  principle,  and  if  it  be  possessed  of  power 
or  of  genius,  it  wins  great  victories ;  and  I  love  to  see 
hnman  nature  great  and  important,  to  see  it  from  its  pri- 
vate little  world,  its  isolated  point,  labor  for — ^the  whole 
world.  And  even  without  genius,  human  nature  here 
presents,  as  a  moral  power,  an  interesting  sight  merely 
by  its  ^^yes*^  or  ^^no."  Such  an  assembly  is  in  its  opera- 
tion a  grand  dramatic  scene,  and  there  sometimes  occui 
in  it  scenes  and  episodes  of  much  more  vital  effect  than 
many  a  one  which  wo  witness  on  the  stage. 

Some  such,  at  which  I  have  been  present  here,  I  wili 
mention  to  you.  But  first  a  word  about  the  scene  itself, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Senate,  because  it  has  an  especial  inter- 
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est  for  tiic,  inasiiiuoh  as  all  the  senators  represent  statea, 
and  thu  charactoriatio  and  poetio  features  of  tbeite  preaeat 
thcrn^etvc:!  to  niy  imagioation,  in  piotoresqne  groups,  in 
the  men  who  represent  them.  Eaoh  state  in  the  Union 
Hcndd  two  senators  to  Congress.  These  stand  up  in  tlw 
f:'uuatu,  and  are  addressed  not  03  Mr.  this  or  that,  bat  as 
the  senator  of  Kentueky,  or  MaaaaQhusetta,  or  Miasiosippi, 
or  Louisiana,  and  so  on  \  and  I  then  immediately  see  be- 
foro  me  an  image  of  Kentucky,  or  Uassaohu^ietts,  or  Mis- 
sissippi, or  Louisiana,  according  to  what  I  know  of  the  life 
and  tompcraiiicnt  of  the  states,  aa  well  in  spirit  aa  in  nat 
ural  scenery,  even  tliough  the  human  representative  may 
not  auawcr  to  it ;  and  the  whole  fashion  and  form  of  this 
hciiiisplicro  stands  before  me  like  a  great  drama,  in  which 
Mas^jachiisutts  and  Louisiana,  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  Alabama,  and  many  others,  are  acting  powers 
witii  derinim  individuality.     Individuality  is  again  sup- 
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TEE  COUPROmsE  BILL. 
The  admission  of  California  as  a  State  into  the  Union, 

the  arrangement  of  Territorial  Administration  for 

Utah  (the  Moimon  State)  and  New  Mexico,  as  well 

the  project  far  determining  the  Western  and  North. 

taestem  boundary  of  Texas. 

And  now  a  word  in  azplaaatioii :  in  order  tliat  a  state 
oan  have  a  right  to  be  admitted  aa  saoh  into  the  Union,  it 
is  necessary  for  it  to  have  a  popxUatioQ  of  at  least  fifty- 
five  thoosand  souls.  Until  then,  every  separate  portion  of 
the  United  States  land  is  called  territory,  and  is  governed, 
during  the  period  of  its  development  and  minority,  more 
immediately  by  the  Federal  administration,  which  ap- 
points a  governor  and  other  officials,  and  fnrniahes  troops 
to  defimd  the  inhabitants  against  the  Indians  or  other  en- 
emies, whatever  they  may  be,  of  whom  iha  popnlation  of 
the  territory  may  complain.  Every  state  in  the  Union 
has  a  right  to  form  its  own  laws,  on  condition  that  they 
do  not  enoroach  upon  the  enactments  of  the  other  Federal 
states,  as  welt  as  that  the  form  of  government  be  repub- 
liean.  The  territciy,  again,  has  not  the  privileges  of  the 
state,  and  people  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  how  far  its  priv- 
ileges of  self-government  ought  to  extend.  Well  now, 
California,  the  population  of  which  became  suddenly  aog- 
mented  to  alwve  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soals, 
principally  by  emigration  from  the  &ee  Northeastern 
States,  desires  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  free 
state.  New  Uexico,  which  in  consequence  of  the  Uexi- 
oan  law,  ia  free  from  slavery,  and  Utah,  which  calls  its 
fonng  population  "Latter-Day  Saints,"  desire  also  as  ter- 
ritory resolately  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  slavery. 

Bat  as  these  three  states — that  which  has  attained  its 
majority,  as  well  as  those  which  yet  remain  in  their  mi- 
nority— are  situated  below  a  geographical  line,  called  the 
HisooDri  line,  which,  ainordiogly  to  aiuncnA  aQReovKG^'w 

Vol  l.—V  . 
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to  oonatitute  the  line  orsoparation  between  the  Free  States 
and  the  Slave  f^tates,  so  that  all  the  atatea  north  of  this 
line  shall  have  a  right  to  be  free  from  Blaves,  and  all  states 
lying  to  the  south  of  it  have  a  right  to  slaves  and  slave 
labor;  and  as  three  new  states  would  disturb  the  balance 
i)f  political  power  between  the  North  and  the  Sooth,  and 
give  the  preponderance  to  the  North  and  the  Free  States, 
therefore  do  all  the  men  of  the  South — yet  not  all — err, 
"  No !  No  V  to  this ;  and  the  ultras  among  them  add, 
'■  Rather  will  we  break  with  the  North,  and  form  om- 
aclvee  into  a  separate  Union — the  Southern  States  Union! 
We  vriU  declare  war  against  the  North!" 

The  Bontherners  insist  upon  it  that  both  Caliibrnia  and 
New  Mexico  shall  be  open  to  receive  their  slavs  institu- 
tions, and  beyond  this  they  insist  that  Congress  shall  pass 
a  law  forbidding  the  Free  States  to  give  harborage  and 
protection  to  fugitive  slaves,  and  that  it  shall  give  to 
them,  the  Southerners,  the  right  to  demand  and  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  legislative  power  in  the  Free  States  for  the 
recovery  of  their  human  property. 

To  this  the  men  of  the  North  shoat  "  No  I  No!"  with 
all  their  might.  And  the  ultras  of  their  party  acid,  '-Rath- 
er bloody  war  I  We  v/ill  never  consent  t<>  slavery !  Away 
with  slavery !  We  \\'ill  remain  a  free  people !  Congress 
shall  pass  a  law  to  foibid  slavery  in  every  new  state." 

Many  of  the  Southerners  admit,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
right  of  California  to  enter  the  Union  as  a  free  state,  bnt 
deny  to  the  territories  any  right  to  legislate  for  themselves 
on  the  question  of  slavery.  The  Southerners,  in  general, 
maintain  that  they  do  not  contend  for  the  cause  of  slav- 
ery, but  for  states'-right  and  the  cause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Many  are  right  in  this  assertion,  but  with  many 
others  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  interests  of  slavery  coloi 
their  opposition. 

Other  questions  of  contention  belong  to  the  same  cate- 
gory, OS,  for  instance,  whether  Columbia,  the  district  iD 
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which  Washington  stands,  shall  oontinne  to  hold  slaves 
or  not  There  is  at  the  present  time,  within  sight  of  the 
Capitol,  a  gloomy,  gray  boilding,  half  buried  in  trees,  as 
if  ashamed  of  itself,  that  is  a  slave-pen,  where  slaves  are 
brought  np  or  kept  for  sale.  Washington  is  situated  in 
the  Slave  State  of  Maryland.  One  portion  of  the  Soath- 
emers  are  anxious  to  maintain,  even  here,  their  beloved 
domestic  institutions,  as  the  phrase  is.  Another  point  of 
oontention  is  the  question  about  the  boundaries  between 
Texas  and  Mexico,  and  about  a  strip  of  land  between  the 
Slave  State  and  the  yet  free  territory,  or  which  shall  have 
and  which  shall  give  up  this  piece ;  and  Freedom  and 
Slavery  get  to  jfighting  anew  on  this  ground  about  this 
piece  of  land. 

Such  is  the  aspect  which  this  great  apple  of  discord 
presents,  an  actual  Gordian  knot  which  seems  to  demand 
the  sword  of  an  Alexander  to  sever. 

Henry  Clay's  scheme  of  compromise  says,  California 
shall  be  introduced  into  the  Union  as  a  free  state,  accord- 
ing to  her  wishes ;  because  her  population  of  nearly  200,000 
have  a  right  to  determine  their  measures.  New  Mexico 
ahall  wait  for  the  determination  of  the  law,  until  she  is 
poasessed  of  a  population  large  enough  to  constitute  a 
state.  She  shall,  in  the  mean  time,  continue  to  be  a  ter- 
ritory without  slaves.     And  the  same  with  regard  to  Utah. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Slave  States  shall  possess  the  right 
to  demand  the  restoration  of  their  fugitive  slaves,  and,  if 
it  be  necessary,  to  regain  them  by  the  aid  of  law,  as  the 
Omstitution  has  decreed. 

Columbia  shall  be  a  free  district,  from  which  slavery 
shall  be  banished. 

These,  I  believe,  are  the  principal  points  of  Clay's  scheme 
to  bring  about  peace  between  the  North  and  South.  Both 
North  and  South,  however,  demand  greater  concession, 
oaoh  on  his  own  side,  and  exclaim  "No!  No!"  to  the 
Compromise  Bill. 
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Thi^  bill,  which  haa  maoy  clauses  introdnced  under 
the  same  head,  all  of  which  Clay  wi^hos  to  have  carried 
at  the  same  time,  haa  theoce  obtained  the  name  of  "  tiw 
Omnibus  1  U,"  and  is  contested  mider  this  appellatiaiL 
Many  senators,  who  go  with  Clay  on  certain  pointa,  have 
separated  from  b'™  ""  "tl.n"  ■  n-id  it  seems  as  if  the  Om- 
nibus Bill,  as  SI  he  whole  Senate  against 
it.  although  soili  ms  seem  likely  to  be  de- 
cided acoordin^  among  wliioh  is  the  prio- 
oipal  one  of  C  ion  into  the  Union  aa  a 
free  state:  but  ire  agreed  on  important 
points  may  fall  o  lor  about  trifles ;  and  the 
other  day  I  heai  laiply  taken  to  tadi  if 
Mirjsissippi  for  his  "  Uiaunion  tendonf^y,"  on  which  the 
other  half  of  Mississippi  cried  "  Shame  on  disunionista !" 

But  now  for  a  little  about  the  dramatis  persona,  or 
such  of  thuin  as  appear  to  me  most  remarkable. 

Henry  Clay  has  hia  seat  against  the  wall,  to  the  right 
of  the  entrance,  is  always  there,  attentive,  lively,  follow- 
ing the  discussion,  throwing  in  now  and  then  a  word,  and 
not  unfrequently  taking  himself  the  lead  in  it.  His  cheek 
and  eye  have  a  feverish  glow,  his  voice  and  words  are 
always  energetic,  urged  on  by  the  impulsiveness  of  the 
soul,  and  compel  attention ;  his  arguments  are  to  the  pur- 
pose, striking,  and,  seeming  to  me  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
strong  conviction,  ought  to  produce  conviction  in  others ; 
and  v^hen  his  strong  resounding  voice  thunders  the  battle- 
cry  "  California'^  (the  last  syllable  of  which  he  sounds 
in  a  peculiar  manner)  through  the  Senate,  amid  the  fight 
for  the  freedom  of  California,  then  they  feel  that  the  old 
warrior  leads  them  forth  to  victory.  Although  born  in  a 
Slave  State,  Kentucky,  and  its  representative,  and  though 
a  slaveholder  himself,  Clay's  sympathies  are  evidently 
wholly  and  entirely  in  favor  of  the  system  of  freedom; 
and  at  the  opening  of  this  session  he  frankly  declared  that 
ho  never  would  allow  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  any 
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new  state.  And  herein  I  recognize  the  great  statesman 
and  the  free  son  of  the  New  World.  On  a  former  oooa- 
sion,  also,  he  proposed  a  plan  by  which  to  free  his  native 
land  from  slavery,  and  which  does  not  seem  to  be  an  im- 
practicable one.  It  is  this :  that  all  children  bom  of  slaves, 
after  a  certain  year — ^I  believe  that  it  viras  this  present  year 
of  1850 — should  be  declared  free,  and  should  be  brought 
up  in  a  humane  manner  in  schools,  and  should  be  taught 
mechanical  arts  and  handcraft  trades.  This  project,  so  no- 
ble in  its  intention,  so  practical,  and  which  in  so  rational 
a  manner  opens  the  way  for  a  twofold  emancipation,  has 
nevertheless  been  rejected.  The  ultras  on  both  sides,  in 
the  anti-slavery  and  pro-slavery  camps,  will  not  hear  of  it 
I  believe  that  the  concession  which  Clay,  while  he  is  com- 
bating for  the  freedom  of  California  and  the  neutrality  of 
Mexico,  makes  to  the  Southern  States,  in  yielding  to  tiieir 
demands  with  regard  to  the  restoration  of  their  fugitive 
slaves,  is  a  measure  rendered  imperative  by  the  necessity 
of  the  moment.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  Slave  States, 
and  seen  and  heard  the  bitterness  which  exists  there,  in 
particular  in  South  Carolina,  against  the  conduct  and  in- 
terference of  the  Northerners  in  the  question  of  slavery^- 
flinoe  I  have  often  heard  the  wish  expressed  for  separation 
firom  the  North,  which  ferments  there,  and  which  even 
makes  itself  seen  in  the  Senate,  I  consider  this  concession 
to  be  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  civil  war  at  the  pres- 
ent moment ;  while  the  feelings  of  the  South  are  afresh 
irritated  by  the  probable  accession  to  the  North,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  even  of  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  into  its  group 
of  states.  The  concession  has  its  legal  ground,  inasmuch 
BSj  conformably  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
ilie  states  are  bound  to  respect  each  others'  laws,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  Slave  States,  the  slaves  consti- 
tute a  portion  of  the  slaveholder's  lawful  property. 

I  perfectly  understand  the  bitterness  which  the  sup- 
porters of  anti-slavery  principles  must  feel  at  \k<^  >i!Eicrai^gc!\ 


^/x^ovccii  inia  conces3io 

t<)  consider  that  there  is  not 
roinciilo  with  him,  though 
himself  openly  on  Clay's  Co 
I  believe  that  Clay  make 
and  tliat  he  would  not  have 
it  aa  any  tlung  more  than  ten 
and  his  statesman's  eye  had 
time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  Soath  will  impel  them 
maner  legislation  as  regards  \ 
ji      »•  urged  on  neoessarily  by  the  1 

""^^  ^  ity,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  A. 

rid  itself  of  this  its  greatest  lie 
And  this  I  also  believe,  thai 
which  I  became  acquainted  ii 
free  IJouth,  which  grows  and 
of  the  Slave  States;  and  who  o 
spirit  over  the  whole  of  this  v 
out  feeling  that  the  Spirit  of  G 
will  divide  light  from  darkm 
thou  light!"     The  crimson  of* 
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the  wind  which  blows  around  thorn.  A  strong  anti-slav- 
ery supporter/and  inflexible  toward  any  concession  on  this 
question,  he  frequently  puts  the  whole  House  into  the  best 
of  tempers  by  his  humeri  and  his  witty  and  sarcastic  sal- 
lies. I  like  the  man  very  much.  Near  to  him  I  see  the 
senator  from  Texas  (the  first  president  of  tiiat  republican 
Texas),  G-eneral  Houston,  who  required  a  month  to  travel 
from  his  state  to  Washington.  People  listen  willingly  to 
Uie  magnificent  old  general,  for  the  sake  of  the  picturesque 
and  fresh  descriptions  which  he  introduces  in  his  speeches. 
His  expression  is  good-tempered  and  manly,  with  a  touch 
of  military  chivalry.  He  has  the  peculiarity  of  cutting 
little  bits  of  wood  with  his  penknife  during  all  the  discus- 
sions in  the  Senate.  I  also  see  the  senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  man  of  Q,uaker-like  simplicity,  and  with  a  pure 
and  handsome  countenance,  among  the  anti-slavery  lead- 
ers. The  two  senators  from  Ohio,  Corwin  and  Chase,  are 
here ;  the  former  you  are  already  acquainted  with.  I  see 
him  in  the  Senate,  sitting  silent  and  tranquil ;  he  has  al- 
ready delivered  his  sentiihents  on  the  important  subject, 
and  now  merely  makes  occasionally  a  short  observation 
on  some  speech  of  a  Southerner.  Chase  has  a  remark- 
ably noble  and  handsome  exterior ;  I  have  seldom  seen  a 
more  noble  or  prouder  figure.  Such  a  man  in  private 
life  must  be  a  dominant  spirit,  and  awaken  love  or  hate. 
In  public  he  expresses  himself  firmly,  but  in  few  words, 
for  the  principle  of  freedom. 

The  senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Seward,  is  a  little 
man,  not  at  all  handsome,  and  with  that  nasal  twang 
which  not  unfrequently  belongs  to  the  sons  of  Bostoa. 
Seward  is  from  that  city.  Yet,  nevertheless,  that  voice 
has  uttered,  during  the  present  session,  some  of  the  great- 
est and  noblest  thoughts.  He  is  a  stout  anti-slavery  man, 
and  is  against  any  compromise. 

"  I  will  labor,"  said  he,  lately,  at  the  close  of  a  speech, 
"{or  the  support  of  the  Union,  not  by  concessions  to  slftv- 


a  kind  and  God-fearing  man,  a 
hisfh  brecdinir,  whom  it  p^rieved  r 
dark  r^ide  of  the  ^oiith,  on  the  plei 
its  rights.      He  stands  now  in  oj 
qaestion  of  California's  right  to  fi 
hostility  between  them  has  gone  i 
his  place  at  our  table  dPhote.    (CI 
and  Berrian  sits  at  the  table.) 
In  the  middle  of  this  camp  t 
S  Webster,  in  his  arm-chair,  with 

3      2-  brow,  and  seems  to  be  (^pressed 

^'  ^  the  heat,  perhaps  with  boUi.     I  i 

I     "  because  I  see  in  him  an  overpowc 

ness,  but  on  account  of  his  magnii 
appearance,  although  he  is  not  a  Ii 
his  influence  is  felt  as  something 
extremely  handsome,  possessed  of 
nity,  and  is  described  as  having, 
exercised  an  almost  magical  pow 
He  is  now  above  sixty,  and  is  still 
man,  although  years  and  thought 

him.        ClaV.   tVinnrrVi   mr^i^f^   +'U«-* 
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for  tho  office  of  president;  bat  the  same  desires  inflnenoe 
Clay,  Webster,  Seward,  and  many  others.  He  speaks  but 
little,  at  least  in  company,  but  his  presence  is  felt.  He 
looks  like  an  ardent,  clever,  and  determined  little  man. 
Creneral  Shields,  fair,  blue-eyed,  and  with  an  honest  glance, 
is  of  a  more  frank  character.  He  distinguished  himself, 
and  was  severely  wounded,  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  I 
love  to  talk  with  him  and  to  hear  him  talk.  He  is  an 
active-minded  and  warm  American,  and  seems  to  me  to 
understand  the  peculiar  aspect  and  vocation  of  his  country. 
Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  into  the  other  camp.  The 
hawk  from  Missouri,  Colonel  Benton,  sits  there  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  people,  as  well  as  the  lion  from  Kentucky  in  the 
other  camp,  and  just  opposite  to  him.  He  is  one  of  the 
oldest  senators  in  Congress,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his 
learning,  his  firmness,  and  his  courage.  He  has  fought  a 
duel,  and  in  cold  blood  slowly  taken  aim,  and  in  cold  blood  • 
shot  his  man,  and  he  looks  as  if  he  could  shoot  his  man  in 
(x>ld  blood  still.  This  duel,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  his 
behavior  in  it,  has  cast  a  shadow  upon  his  character  in 
the  eyes  of  many.  He  belongs  to  the  population  of  <<  tho 
Borderers''  in  America,  to  that  class  which  springs  up  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  wilderness,  and  among  a  half-savage 
people;  he  has  evidently  accustomed  himself  to  club-law ; 
has  accustomed  himself  to  go  with  pistol  and  bowie-knife 
(a  kind  of  crooked  knife  universal  as  a  weapon  in  the  Slave 
States,  and  called  after  its  inventor),  and  which  is  carried, 
as  our  gentlemen  carry  a  penknife  and  pencil,  in  the 
breast  pocket.  And  Colonel  Benton  is  a  suitable  repre- 
sentative of  a  slave  state,  where  the  wild  Missouri  pours  its 
turbid  waters  along  its  perilous  course,  forming  the  west- 
em  boundaries  of  the  savage  mountain  land  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  extending  eastward  to  the  gigantic  Mississippi, 
where  heathenism  still  contends  for  dominion  with  Chris- 
tian law— of  that  yet  only  half-civilized  Missouri  may  a 
oold-blooded  duellist  like  Colonel  Benton  very  well  be  x^ 
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L;irii.>.l  US  a  w.irlhy  rcitrcaontative,Avhere  he  can,  by  his 
K-.-'iiiiit'  will  ;lii>1  Ills  iletcrinined  behavior,  make  hinuelf 
liiiili  i-.-ii'i'iin'il  mill  feared  aa  a  political  character.  In 
rxiirior  ho  is  a  ^itninfr- built,  powerful,  broad -shoDlder«l, 
liri<;iil-rhfstf>l  ninn ;  tlie  forvhead  is  lofty,  and  the  some- 
whiit  i^ray  hnir  nxi  thia  and  alightly  curled  above  it;  le- 
lijw  L'li'ni"  '"><  i>  pair  of  lively,  but  cold,  gray  eyea,  and  be- 
(woeii  till-Ill  .shunts  forth  an  aquiline  noae ;  the  lower  part 
of  Ihe  i-oiini'-iinnco  is  strong,  and  showa  a  strong  will  eix! 
stroni^Hiiiriinl  |iri>pcnsiticj.  The  figure  and  expression  tra 
]i'i\viTfiil,  Imt  .sdinewhat  heavy,  and  are  deficient  in  nobil- 
ity, lie  hns  uilvocated  in  the  t^nato  the  freedom  of  Cal> 
ifitriiin.but  hnn  opposed  Mr.  Clay'd  "  Omnibus  Bill."  In«> 
eit'ty  I  have,  fuund  him  candid,  extremely  polite,  and  kind; 
iiov(;rtheli's.s,  thf-ro  was  a  liomething  within  me  which  feU 
a  repulsiiiii  lothat  cool,  blood-stained  hand.  If  it  were  not 
_  frir  thi.s,  1  ;i|i(iiild  like  to  sec  more  of  the  man.  His  unre- 
iclvniiwlodgmeot  in  the  Senate  that,  although  the 
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iful  Louisiana  oould  not  have  sent  to  Gongtesii  a  more 
vortby  representative  than  the  French  consul,  Soulo.  Pos- 
essed  of  that  beauty  peooliar  to  the  South,  with  its  deli- 
lata  features,  eye»  and  hair  of  that  rich,  dark  color  which 
lutiuguish  the  Spaaiarda,  and  also  the  handsomest  por- 
ion  of  the  French  population,  Soal€  has  that  grace  of 
oanner  and  expression  which  is  found  among  the  men  of 
heee  nations,  and  which  is  not  met  with  among  the  An- 
[lo-Saxons  and  Nortimien,  however  good  and  handaome 
hey  may  be.  Soul^  has  come  forward  in  the  Senate  on 
he  Californian  question,  to  advocate  "  the  rights  of  the 
ionth,"  but  always  as  a  man  of  genius  and  tact;  and  oa 
he  occasion  of  a  resolutioa  whioh  was  qiposed  to  the  in- 
erests  of  Louisiana  as  a  slave  state,  he  also  declared  him- 
elf  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Hb  great  speech 
irodnced  a  great  effect,  and  I  have  heard  it  praised  by 
nany.  I  have  read  it,  and  find  nothing  in  it  to  admire 
IB  of  a  superior  character.  The  rights  of  the  South  are 
ha  highest  object  for  whioh  he  contends,  and  his  highest 
mpnlae  is  a  chivalric  sense  of  honor  as  regards  his  own 
lODor.  "  The  South  must  not  yield,  because  the  Soutli  is 
he  weaker  combatant.  If  the  South  shall  be  conquered, 
10  blush  of  shame  must  tinge  her  cheek." 

Soul6  is  a  French  knight,  but  not  of  the  highest  order, 
lot  a  Bayard  dot  a  Turenne. 

Ifr.  Dickinson,  a  cold-blooded  senator  from  Alabama,  a 
nan  of  an  acute  and  stem  aspect,  highly  esteemed  for  in- 
c^itj  of  character  in  the  camp  of  the  Southerners,  sits 
tear  the  inflammable  Mississippi,  that  is  to  say,  the  youn- 
;sr  of  the  senators  from  that  state,  a  young  man  of  hand< 
ome  person  and  inflammable  temperament,  who  talks  vi- 
lently  for  "  Southern  rights."  The  other,  and  elder  sen* 
tor  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Foote,  is  a  little,  thin,  and  also 
iery  man,  whom  I  believe  to  be  a  really  warm  patriot 
le  stands  for  the  Union,  and  his  most  brilliant  moments 
re  when  he  hurls  himself  into  a  violent  dithyrambio 


if  thev  listened  with  that  sort  of 
noisseur  regards  the  elever  wor 
rest,  Mr.  Foute  is  alwavs  on  the 
to  make  observation:^,  and  some 
roerourial  temperament,  a  univei 
natured  kind,  as  at  the  bottom  is 
Near  the  combustible  Mississi 
also  handsome,  and  with  feature 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Indii 
S  from  Virginia — ^his  name  has  esc 

a      S*  he  is  said  to  be  a  descendant  of 

T*  jc.,  heroine  of  Virginia.     For  my  pa 

I     ~  markable  thing  about  him. 

But  now,  my  child,  you  mus 
to-day  of  politics  and  political  gei 
more  when  I  have  seen  more. 

Two  deputies  from  the  Mormon: 
the  Senate  (yet  not  within  the  S< 
court),  who  present  to  Congress  th 
mon  people — now  rapidly  increa 
12,000  souls — to  be  admitted  in 
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the  customs  of  the  people.  Their  Bible,  however — ^the  Mor- 
mon Bible — ^I  have  been  able  to  borrow  herei  It  contains, 
first,  the  whole  Christian  Bible,  after  that  an  addition  of 
some  later  pretended  prophets,  of  whom  Meroni  and  Mor- 
mon are  the  last.  In  the  prophecies  of  these  men  is  given 
a  closer  and  more  definite  prophecy  of  Christ ;  nay,  in- 
deed, almost  the  whole  of  his  history,  and  many  of  his 
words,  but  nothing  new  in  religions  doctrine,  as  far  as  I 
oan  discover.  The  peculiarity  of  the  sect  seems  to  be 
based  upon  the  assertion  that  their  prophet,  Joe  Smith,  is 
descended  directly  from  these  later  Christian  prophets,  and 
has  obtained,  by  miraculous  communication,  portions  of 
their  books,  as  well  also  as  of  their  spiritual  gifts  and  power 
to  communicate  these  gifts  to  others,  by  which  means  they 
are  all  brought  into  a  closer  communication  with  Christ 
than  any  other  Christians. 

How  a  man,  who  evidently,  in  many  cases,  was  a  de- 
ceiver, could  obtain  so  great  an  influence  over  thousands 
of  people  in  the  present  Christian  state  of  society,  and 
was  able  to  form  them  into  a  vast  organized  body,  ac- 
cording to  his  law,  seems  scarcely  comprehensible,  unless 
it  be  by  supposing  that  this  man  was  really  possessed 
of  some  extraordinary  powers,  partly  of  a  prophetic  kind 
(and  we  hear  of  many  such,  similar  to  the  oldest  pro- 
phetic skill,  even  in  the  present  day,  as,  for  instance,  the 
second-sight  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders),  and  partly  of 
worldly  prudence.  He  was  shot  during  the  war  with  Il- 
linois, and  he  is  said  to  have  distinctly  foretold  the  time 
and  the  manner  of  his  death ;  but  the  Mormon  people  con- 
tinue to  be  led  by  men  who  adhere  to  his  laws,  and  who 
pretend  to  be  guided  by  his  spirit.  The  habits  and  or- 
ganization of  the  community  is  said  to  be  according  to 
the  Christian  moral  code,  and  extremely  severe. 

I  must  now  tell  you  something  about  my  new  home. 
It  is  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Professor  of  Geol- 
ogy.    He  is  now  from  home  on  a  scientific  journey,  but 


.x>  Av/1  aii  uvu  in  me  latter;  he 

sincere,  open-hearted,  excellent  c. 
deal  of  fresh  originality.     Her  sist 
younger,  is  a  (ctuakeress,  and  has  o 
countenances  so  general  among  tl 
with  a  qaiet,  intelligent  manner.   S 
and  every  morning  the  breakfast-tal 
fresh  roses,  which  she  gathers  in  he 
park  of  the  Capitol ;  one  or  two  r 
person,  just  as  wo  used  to  have  the 
is  the  ideal  of  a  poetical  Quakeres 
she  introduces  a  line  or  two  of  bea 
conversation,  but  always  appropriat 
feel  refreshment  and  repose  from  hei 
h"^'  J*  malces  me  experience  the  same 

%  the  fresh  originality  of  her  charaotc 

which,  to  my  great  amusement,  I  al 
tween  her  and  Dr.  Hebbe ;  and,  aho\ 
peace  and  freedom  which  she  afford 
home. 

It  is  Sunday,  and  I  have  remainpri 
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dent  Taylor  reposes  in  his  quiet  grave,  sincerely  lamented 
by  his  nearest  friends,  and  by  his  comrades  on  the  field 
of  battle.  His  funeral  was  performed  with  some  pomp, 
but  much  less  than  that  of  Calhoun  in  Charleston,  and 
attracted  much  fewer  spectators.  Political  parties  seemed 
to  prepare  themselves  for  renewed  combat  over  his  grave, 
and  those  impulses  which  his  death  seemed  to  have  call- 
ed forth  in  Congress  toward  the  consideration  of  subjects 
higher  than  selfish  and  worldly  interests,  appear  now  bur- 
ied with  him.  Mr.  King,  the  senator  from  Alabama,  is 
DOW  the  speaker  in  place  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  occupies 
the  post  with  somewhat  more  acerbity  of  manner  and 
considerably  less  grace.  Newspaper  articles  are  now 
showered  down  on  Fillmore,  who  has  all  at  once  become 
the  greatest  man  of  the  United  States,  scrutinizing  him, 
his  life,  his  conduct,  his  talents,  character,  &c.,  on  all 
sides.  A  statesman  in  this  country  stands  like  a  helms- 
man on  his  ship,  exposed  alike  to  all  winds  and  weather, 
80  that  he  soon  becomes  so  weather-proof  as  not  to  trouble 
himself,  let  it  blow  as  it  may.  This  character  of  helms- 
man is  one,  however,  which  suits  every  public  man,  states- 
man, official,  or  author.  Let  the  wind  blow  how  it  may, 
there  is  but  one  thing  to  attend  to,  one  thing  to  ask  about, 
namely,  whether  he  steer  according  to  the  compass,  which, 
in  this  case,  is  the  conscience  or  conscientious  conviction. 
The  biography  of  Fillmore  shows  that  he  also  ia  one  of 
the  New  World's  <<  self-made  men ;"  that  his  father  was 
a  poor  farmer,  and  that  the  boy  enjoyed  only  a  common 
school  education ;  that  as  a  boy  he  learned  the  tailoring 
trade,  then  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  after  that  a  writer 
with  a  lawyer,  who,  having  observed  the  promising  endow- 
ments of  the  youth,  took  him  into  his  employment  His 
talents  are  not  considered  of  the  highest  order ;  but  he  is 
praised  for  his  character  and  good  sense.  A  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  fact  of  his  only  daughter  having  been  at 
the  time  of  his  elevation,  and  being  atiU^  n  Xc'.^fi^^t  Vdl  « 


••  «-«•  AAA^^AAX^k/        %M 


sat  ion,  which  call  forth  more  thoi 
to  work  out  for  many  a  day,  and 
in  this  great  heat.     But  let  me  b 
exhausted  as  I  may,  yet  with  the 
interest,  my  heart  beats  afresh,  m; 
I  feel  myself  again  as  strong  anc 
And  I  have  nowhere  had  oonversai 
interest  as  since  I  have  been  here 
en  into  consideration,  that  a  great 
9  the  United  States  is  now  oonoentra 

I      2«  Congress ;  for  they  who  desire  to 

%,    f  ally  beneficial  reforms  or  plans  oomi 

S     "^^  petitions  to  Congress,  to  talk  wil 

watch  the  progress  of  their  affairs, 
men  is  a  Mr.  Tomsens,  who  is  woi 
form,  reduction  of  the  rate  of  pc 
whole  Union,  similar  to  the  refon 
respect ;  and  there  is  reason  to  belii 
be  carried.  Mr.  T.,  besides  this,  h 
terest  he  takes  in  the  higher  develo 
his  correct  views  as  regards  its  in 
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Professor  Henry  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  soientifio 
men  whom  I  ever  met  with,  aod  bis  oonTarsatian  affords 
me  great  pleasure.  We  one  day  talked  abont  the  supreme 
and  nniversal  laws;  Henry  remarked  that  the  oloeer  we 
advanced  toward  these  the  simpler  they  appeared,  and  add- 
ed, "In  order  to  oomprehend  them  in  their  highest  tmth, 
an  angel's  mind  and  an  angel's  glanoe  are  reqniaita.*' 

For  the  rest,  Henry  is,  like  Oersted,  a  worshlpor  of  the 
laws  of  natnre,  yet  withont  wishing  to  reoeive  the  natmral 
phenomena  as  having  refetenoe  to  a  spiritaat  world  of 
nature,  far  rieher  than  that  portion  whioh  is  a.\oae  ooneid- 
ered  real.  And  on  this  point  I  stand  at  issue  with  Henry, 
as  I  did  with  Oersted ;  hnt  no  matter  what  men  are,  what 
they  do  is  the  important  thing,  not  what  they  are  not,  or 
what  they  can  not  do.  One  and  all  have  to  turn  their 
own  talent  to  good  aoconnt  We  all  know  that ;  bat  we 
m  often  forget  it— while  we  blame  and  criticise. 

Mr.  Carey,  the  political  economist,  talked  with  me  yes- 
terday lor  certainly  more  than  an  hoar  abont  the  true 
states'  formation.  According  to  him,  the  true  and  per- 
numeDt  states'  erection  must  not  resemble  the  pillar,  but 
the  pyramid.  The  pillar  cDrresponds  with  the  European 
mooarchioal  form  of  government.  But  it  can  not  support 
any  lai^  additional  weight  without  falling  to  pieces  under 
H.  Some  years  ago,  when  Carey  saw  Louis  Philippe  in 
France,  concentrating  the  power  end  dominion  upon  him- 
self and  hia  dynasty,  be  remarked,  "  That  can  never  last 
Img!    That  will  go  to  pieces!" 

And  so  it  did  in  very  short  time.  The  true  form  of 
government,  that  whioh  will  defy  time  and  tempests,  must 
have  a  broad  basis,  and  from  this  bnild  upward ;  such  is  the 
fbrra  of  the  pjrramid ;  such  is  the  form  of  the  United  States 
govemmeot— from  which,  raised  on  the  basis  of  public 
education  and  equal  civil  rights,  the  national  weal  asoends 
firmly  and  immovably  on  its  foundation,  like  the  Andes 
and  the  Alps  of  the  earth.     This  compariaon  is  good,  and 


tlio  means  of  making  brcathii 
rejoice  in  all  theories,  and  al 
direction,  because  they  alwa^ 
ing-rooni,  and  hope  upon  ei 
seems  to  me  clear  that  an  is 
support  ten  persons,  never  oai 
hundred. 

Yes,  but  say' they,  an  isla 
spaoe,  with  oircumsoribed  regc 
whole  earth !  but  what,  indeec 
than  a  small,  a  very  small  islai 
^0  the  universe?    Has  it  any  thin^ 

""S      ».  resources?     Can  it,  even  if  the 

^,    ?  plowed  up,  be  any  thing  else  t 

-"'  trees  would  soon  choke  one  anot 

ned  out;  a  colony  for  pilgrims  m 
worlds? 

Ah !  next  to  being  nourished 
no  more  joyful  privilege  than  1 
leave  it,  to  be  able  to  emigrate 
better  world.     But  if  national 
no  more  thnn  roT^/i^-  -» --" 


"  2 

-  5 
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throughout  ihe  Northern  States,  and  who  has  elevated  the 
whole  social  system.     His  views  are  summarily  these : 

We  inherit  capacity  of  mind,  and  good  and  bad  quali- 
ties from  our  parents ;  one  generation  inherits  from  anoth- 
er. The  sins  and  the  virtues  of  the  parent,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  Scriptures,  are  visited,  punished,  or  re- 
warded in  the  person  of  his  children  and  children's  chil- 
dren. By  diffusing  the  influence  of  good  education  through 
the  whole  people,  will  the  whole  people  be  elevated,  and 
the  next  generation  similarly  treated,  and  having  inherit- 
ed a  higher  nature,  will  be  elevated  still  more,  and  so  on 
infinitely. 

Horace  Mann  talks  on  this  subject  with  a  &ith  which 
might  remove  mountains.  He  is,  like  Carey,  a  heroic 
nature,  and  is  not  sparing  of  tiiose  who  oppose  him,  and 
not  much  liked  by  those  who  desire  to  live  in  an  inactive 
state  of  mind.  I,  who  merely  opposed  him  to  hear  more 
of  his  views,  have  merely  learned  from  them  that  which  I 
was  glad  to  learn. 

Both  these  men  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  are  slender  in 
person,  youthful  and  lively  in  manner,  with  that  beam  of 
genius  which,  lighting  up  the  countenance,  is  its  highest 
beauty. 

I  meet  with  many  persons  here  whose  peculiar  talent 
or  sound  reason  is  illumined  by  this  ray  from  above, 
which,  wherever  we  find  it,  produces  such  an  enlivening 
effect.  And  here,  where  every  political  question  boars 
publicly  or  privately  a  close  relation  to  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  humanity,  to  the  highest  well-being  and  object  of 
humanity,  and  which  may  be  dealt  with  accordingly ; 
herC)  where  the  social  circles  are  at  this  moment  and  in 
this  city  merely  a  drawing-room  to  Congress,  every  con- 
versation seems  naturally  to  turn  upon  questions  of  the 
most  vital  importance,  and  to  receive  vitality  therefrom. 

Never,  since  the  time  when^yet  quite  young,  I  met  with 
Montesquieu's  ^<  Essai  tur  Pesprit  des  LoiSj^*  and  in  pro- 


this  time,  and  gazed  out  from  t 
ous  country,  and  let  his  though 
ther  yet  over  the  territory  of  th 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
during  the  sitting  of  Congresa,  i 
banner  of  the  United  States  float 
tlionghty 

**  How  great,  how  glorious  nm 
in  to  glance  forth,  and  think  thai 
fluent  land,  over  this  hemisphere 
erty  extends !" 

Would  he  not  be  startled  and 
the  answer  firom  within  the  Gapit 

"No,  of  slavery!** 

Would  he  not  be  startled,  and  1 

oorreotly;  would  he  not  believe 

such  a  monstrous  assertion,  such  i 

the  fundamental  law  of  which  sayi 

as  self-evident,  that  all  mafMnd  \ 

they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  ^ 

righiSy  that  among  these  are  life^  I 
after  A/mw— '•'•-  '*"  • 
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their  gans,  and  that  now  the  other  side  must  have  their 
turn  to  talk,  after  which  they  would  proceed  to  voting, 
when  the  protest  against  slavery  would  be  availing  without 
talking.  From  some  speeches  which  I  heard  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  from  the  printed  speeches  of  WiUiam  H.  Seward 
and  other  members  of  Congress  which  I  have  read,  I  see 
that  their  declarations  are  correct,  and  I  can  only  deplore 
that  I  arrived  here  during  this  period  of  the  discussion. 

It  is,  however  an  important  step  forward  in  political  life 
that  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  slavery  is  perfectly 
open ;  a  few  years  since  it  was  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death, 
in  Congress.  Courageous  men,  friends  of  humanity  and 
public  feeling,  have  broken  down  this  barrier ;  and  the 
combat  about  freedom  and  slavery  has  at  this  time  more 
forcibly  concentrated  itself  upon  the  inner  bearing  of  the 
question,  during  which  the  instincts  of  humanity  and  no- 
ble thoughts  have  been  called  forth,  even  as  in  a  landscape 
alps  shoot  upward,  upon  whose  lofty  brows  the  ascending 
sun  casts  his  earliest  beams.  Among  these  noble  thoughts 
is  this,  that  God's  law  is  higher  than  the  laws  of  the  state, 
and  that,  empowered  by  this,  the  community  has  a  right 
to  oppose  the  latter  if  they  are  contradictory  to  the  former. 

This  is,  in  fact,  merely  an  application  of  the  first  prin- 
oiple  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
question  now  under  contention.  But  the  Idealists  of  the 
North  gave  it  utterance  at  this  time,  with  a  force  and 
beauty  which  makes  it  clear  to  me  that  sooner  or  later  it 
will  become  the  standard  of  freedom  in  the  strife.  The 
opposite  party,  in  return,  say  that  they  do  not  understand 
this  talk  about  a  law  which  is  higher  than  the  Constitution 
and  fidelity  to  it.  And  this  is  even  said  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster,  the  representative  of  the  Pilgrim  State;  his  watch- 
words are  '^  The  Constitution  and  the  Union."  These  are 
his  gods,  and  there  is  no  God  superior  to  them  in  his  eyes. 

JtUy  18/A.  Yesterday  I  heard  a  very  remarkable  speech 
fipom  Webster  in  the  Senate,  which  impressed  nve  ^«»X\:) 


M»\J     K.  KtlliD  IXAKf  I  KjXA.     JI 
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furnishini?  th*;  nocos5?arv  term 
tho  omtondine  states,  and  tha 
ciliation  nrccssary  to  the  stabi 
of  the  Union. 

He  said,  *'  I  have  faitli  in  a 
ing  vitality  in  the  nation  as  wel 
and  that,  whatever  may  be  fh« 
with  which  we  are  now  ohargei 
the  sooner  rid  ourselves  of  these 
in  a  high-minded  spirit  of  forbei 
asunder  our  band  in  blind  over-i 

"  As  to  Utah,"  said  Webster, 

plain,  on  the  shores  of  her  salt  la 

it  is  neoessary,"  which  called  ton 

then  summed  up  in  strong,  short 

a  picture,  the  record  of  what  eac 

grim  as  well  as  the  Palmetto  Stal 

during  their  war  of  Independence 

how  they  had  striven  together  f 

ended  by  admonishing  them  to 

private  interests  to  the  common  ^ 
stitii Hon  "-i-  '    •• 
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fall  too  soon,  if  he  suifer  and  if  he  fall  in  defense  of  his 
oountry^s  freedom  and  Constitution !" 

Webster  had  begun  his  speech  calmly,  heavily,  and 
without  apparent  life.  Toward  the  end  of  the  speech  his 
dheek  had  acquired  the  glow  of  youth,  his  figure  became 
more  erect,  he  seemed  slender  and  full  of  vivacity ;  and 
as  he  spoke  the  last  concluding  words,  he  stood  in  full 
manly,  almost  Apollo-like  beauty,  in  the  midst  of  that 
fascinated,  listening  assembly,  stood,  still  calm,  without 
any  apparent  design,  but  as  if  reposing  himself,  happy  and 
free,  in  the  quiet  grandeur  of  the  song  which  he  had  sung. 
Ah!  that  he  had  but  sung  one  still  more  beautiful — a  yet 
nobler  song,  all  then  had  been  perfect — a  victory  for  the 
light  as  for  himself!  But  while  he  spoke  for  the  freedom 
of  Califoraia,  he  spoke  also  for  the  recapturing  of  the  fu- 
gitive slave,  even  upon  that  formerly  free  soil,  and  no  spot 
of  American  soil  may  ever  again  be  said  to  be  the  home 
of  freedom.  The  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  time,  po- 
litical necessity  compelled  him  to  this  step ;  he  could  not 
do  otherwise^ — ^so  I  believe ;  and  I  believe  also  in  his  con- 
fession of  faith,  '<  I  believe  in  a  healing  vitality  in  the 
people,*'  &c. ;  and  believe  that  it  will  show  itself  prophet- 
ioally  true. 

I  will,  however,  now  tell  you  the  impression  produced 
by  this  speech.  I  never  witnessed  any  thing  which  more 
took  hold  upon  the  attention,  or  had  a  more  electrifying 
effect.  Amid  the  profound  silence  with  which  he  was 
listened  to,  nay^  as  if  the  whole  assembly  held  its  breath, 
burst  forth  again  and  again  thunders  of  applause ;  again 
and  again  was  the  speaker,  the  senator  from  Alabama, 
obliged  to  remind,  and  finally  very  severely  to  remind,  the 
audience  in  the  galleries  that  it  was  forbidden  thus  to  give 
expression  to  ^eir  applause.  With  every  new  lightning- 
flash  of  Webster's  eloquence  burst  forth  anew  the  thunder 
of  applause,  which  was  only  silenced  by  the  desire  to  list- 
en yet  again  to  the  speaker.     From  this  fiairly  enchanted 
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audieooe  I  turned  ray  glance  to  one  coantconnce  vrliich 
beamed  wil.li  a  joy  so  wum,  so  pure,  that  I  ooutd  not  Jo 
otherwise  than  sympathize  in  the  UvoUeat  manner,  fur  tha 
cuQDtenaDco  was  that  of  Webst«T's  wife.  I  have  hoard  it 
i^aid  that  when  Bho  first  heard  her  husbajid  speak  in  pair- 
lio  she  fainted;  yet  she  looks  like  a  stroog,  and  by  do 
means  a  nervous  woman. 

Na  one  can,  even  in  the  efleot  which  it  produoea,  furm 
toil  high  an  idea  of  Webster's  powor  as  a  speaker ;  of  tlio 
vlassical  beauty  and  strength  of  hia  language,  or  the  pov> 
ec  and  deep  intensity  of  voice  with  which  he  utters  thai 
to  which  he  desires  to  give  strung  eflect.  If  this  is  not 
an  unusually  great  natural  power — for  it  haa  ih»  aifipear- 
anoo  of  being  altogether  simple  and  natural — then  it  is 
very  great  art.  Uiir  Ar):libi:<hiip  Wallin  is  the  only  speak- 
er whom  1  have  liouni  who  in  thia  respect  resembles 
Webster,  and  who  was  posjeaacd  of  an  equal  power  over 
his  hearers. 

In  general,  the  speakers  in  this  country  scream  too 
much  ;  they  are  too  violent,  and  shout  and  roar  out  their 
words  as  if  they  would  be  very  powerful.  Henry  Clay  is 
free  from  this  fault,  but  he  is  evidently  more  impulsive 
and  has  less  control  over  himself  than  "Webster.  Although 
the  Compromise  Bill  has  now  both  these  great  statesmen 
on  its  side,  yet  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  it  will  not  be 
carried,  at  least  in  ita  present  omnibus  character — nay, 
that  it  is  lost  already.  Henry  Clay,  who  has  battled  for 
it  these  seven  months,  fights  for  it  still,  almost  like  a  dy- 
ing gladiator,  and  it  really  quite  distresses  me  to  see  hiro, 
excited  and  violent,  almost  like  a  youth,  with  trembling, 
death-like  hands,  so  thin  and  pallid  are  the  Bngers,  pu^h 
back  the  white  locks  from  the  lofty  brow  over  which  they 
are  continually  thrown  by  the  violent  movements  of  hi* 
head  while  he  is  speaking  or  replying  to  attacks  made 
upon  him  in  the  donate  Webster  is  more  beautiful,  and 
calmer  in  his  whole  demeanor.     Nevertheless,  I  see  in 
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Clay  the  patriotic  hero,  who  will  conduct  his  native  land 
and  his  countrymen  onward  along  the  path  of  freedom ; 
while  Webster,  with  all  his  beauty  and  his  power  as  an 
orator,  is  to  me  merely  like  a  great  national  watchman, 
who  keeps  watch  that  the  Constitution  does  not  take  fire 
in  any  of  her  old  oomers.  Webster  is  a  mediator ;  a  man 
of  the  Union.     He  is  a  pacificator,  but  not  a  regenerator. 

July  20th.  I  am  never  able  to  write  to  you  when  I 
wish ;  my  time  is  so  much  occupied.  The  great  question 
yet  remains  undecided  in  Congress,  and  statesmen  fiight 
for  it  to  the  death.  Since  I  have  seen  the  personal  oon- 
tests  here,  nothing  appears  to  me  more  natural  than  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Americans  for  their  statesmen,  because 
heroic  virtue  and  heroic  courage  is  required  in  this  intel- 
lectual combat,  and  that  of  a  much  higher  quality  than 
is  called  forth  in  bloody  war.  Yet  neither  is  this  war 
bloodless,  although  blood  may  not  be  seen  to  flow ;  the 
best  blood  of  the  human  heart  wells  up  and  is  consumed 
kere  amid  the  keen  conflict  of  words. 

I  was  yesterday  witness  of  a  single  combat  between  the 
Uon  of  Kentucky  and  the  hawk  of  Missouri,  which  made 
my  blood  boil  with  indignation.  Colonel  Benton  had,  the 
day  before,  made  a  violent  attack  on  Clay's  Compromise 
Bill,  during  which  he  said,  '^  The  bill  is  caught  in  the  fact 
— 'fiagrante  delicto — I  have  caught  it  by  the  neck,  and 
kcffe  hold  it  up  to  shame  and  opprobrium  before  the  pub- 
lic gaze"  ^and  with  this  Mr.  Benton  held  the  bill  rolled 
up  aloft  in  his  hand),  '^  caught  it  just  as  it  was  about  to 
perpetrate  its  crime,  just  as  it  was  about  to,"  &c.,  &c. 
Of  a  truth,  for  three  whole  hours  did  Benton  labor,  with  a 
real  lust  of  murder,  to  crush  and  annihilate  this  <'  men- 
ster,"  as  he  called  Clay's  bill — ^to  attack  even  Clay  him- 
■elf  with  all  kinds  of  weapons,  endeavoring  to  hold  him 
up  also  to  public  disapprobation  and  public  derision  in  a 
manner  which  betrayed  hatred  and  low  malice.  This  at- 
tack occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day. 

Vol.  I.— X 
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Yesterday  Clay  rose  to  reply,  aod  called  u|K>ii  the  Sen- 
ntti  to  disapprove  of  exprestiiiins  suoh  as  tlioee  tliat  L  have 
given ;  but  by  this  he  only  irritated  the  wild  beast  of  Hi*- 
couri  to  a  Htill  more  personal  attack,  and  I  felt  an  abbor- 
rcnoe  of  that  evidently  cold-blooded  delight  mth  wbicdi 
he,  when  he  had  discovered  a  weak  place  in  Clay's  ptisi> 
tion,  Been  claws  and  regularly  dig 

into  his  ai  mo,  my  child,  for  using 

HO  coara         ex  y  paint,  and  that  in  ws- 

tcr-ool(         ne  c  insaotioa.    Among  otbei 

things,  .  .^.Tiemj  : 

Benton  ment  ts  in  the  bill  rcgardii^ 

which,  he  said,  i^  lay  to  be  sensitive.     "1 

sec,"  said  he,  "thuL  .ud  ricnami  of  Kentucky  is  particu- 
larly impatient  about  that  passage.  I  shall,  therefore,  at 
once  dissect  it,  I  shall  at  once  apply  the  knife  to  its  quiver- 
ing nerves !"  and  with  this  he  turned  up  his  coat-sleeves — 
perhaps  unconsciously — as  if  preparing  himself  for  an  oper- 
ation which  he  should  perform  with  gusto.  I  saw  before 
me  the  cold-blooded  duellist,  perhaps  turning  up  thus  bis 
sleeves  that  he  might  have  his  wrists  at  liberty  slowly 
to  take  aim,  and  finally  to  shoot  his  adversary.  How  I 
abhorred  that  man  and  his  ignoble  mode  of  combat!  A 
strong,  noble  anger  is  a  refreshing  sight  to  witness ;  but 
this  beast  of  prey's  lust  of  torture — shame  ! 

That  the  lion  of  Kentucky  felt  the  claws  and  the  beak 
of  the  hawk,  I  could  see  by  the  glow  on  his  cheek,  and 
by  his  hasty,  feverish  movements  when  ho  rose  onoe  or 
twice  in  self-defense.  Yet  all  the  more  did  I  admire  his 
not  allowing  himself  to  go  into  any  personality,  nor  yet  to 
retort  in  any  other  way  than  by  remaining  silent  during 
a  great  part  of  his  adversary's  tedious  operation,  and  by 
his  continuing  to  be  a  gentleman  vis-a-vis  a  beast  of  prey, 
who  gave  himself  up  to  the  coarse  instincts  of  his  nature. 
But  I  could  not  help  being  surprised  that, during  the  long 
tiiije  that  this  i(uarrel  lasted,  no  high-minded  sentiment 
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vvffta  exoitcd  in  the  Senate  against  this  mode  of  bearing 
arms.  I  longed  that  it  might  The  Scandinavian  pagans 
oombated  in  a  more  ohivalrio  manner.  I  was  also  aston- 
ished in  the  evening,  when  in  company,  not  to  find  that 
my  feeling  with  regard  to  Senator  B.'s  ooiidnot  was  general. 

^'I  am  nuioh  mistaken,  Miss ,"  said  Senator  H.  to 

a  young  lady,  a  literary  lioness  now  in  Washington,  "if 
you  were  not  cordially  delighted  by  Benton's  treatment 
of  Clay." 

"  Yes,"  repUed  she,  "  I  enjoyed  it  heart  and  sonl ;  it  was 
a  regular  treat  to  me  I" 

What  taste  I 

Clay  has  not,  however,  always  shown  in  the  Senate  the 
same  moderation  and  superiority  in  political  quarrels,  and 
not  veiy  long  since,  in  a  contest  with  Benton,  he  indulged 
in  a  coarseness  something  like  his  own ;  but  that  was 
merely  for  a  moment  That  violence  which  with  Clay  is 
paroxysm,  is  natural  to  Benton;  the  former  is  excited, 
the  latter  falls  into  it  from  an  almost  incredible  arrogance. 
Clay  is  surprised  into  it;  Benton  has  it  always  at  hand. 

To^ay,  when,  later  than  usual,  I  entered  the  Senate, 
Clay  was  speaking;  he  was  not  expected  to  speak  to-day, 
but  something  which  had  occurred  during  the  discussion 
had  excited  him,  and  I  now  saw  him  in  one  of  those 
moments  when  his  impassioned  ardor  carried  along  with 
it,  or  controlled,  the  surrounding  multitude.  He  stood 
with  his  hands  closed,  and  his  upturned  countenance 
directed  to  heaven,  and  with  a  voice,  the  pathos  and 
melody  of  which  I  now  for  the  first  time  properly  esti- 
mated, declared  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  that  he 
desired  nothing  but  the  well-being  of  his  country.  "  What 
is  there  to  tempt  me??'  asked  he.  "At  my  age  a  man 
stands  nearer  to  heaven  than  earth,  and  is  too  near  leav- 
ing the  latter  for  him  to  be  seeking  reward  there.  The 
approval  of  my  conscience  is  the  only  thing  which  can 
itcwtain  me  through  the  conflict" 
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Every  oat  listeDed  in  silence.  1  felt  a  deep  synipathy 
with  the  aolitary  champion,  who  stood  Iiere  ao  atom 
ainung  enemies,  addressiDg  a  prejudiced  andience,  aod 
without  a  friend.  Bat  the  isolated  state  ia  the  highest 
grandeur  on  earth,  if  a  man  knows  that  the  Sapremu 
Judge  is  his  friend,  or  at  least  his  one  confidaat. 


On  Monday 
perhaps  his  dyij 
er  which  it  wil 
aoy  ease,  will  I 
shall  yet  remait 

I  shall  now 
renoes  here  wh 
mer  is  a  scientiuu  i> 


to  make  his  last  great, 
[^alifomiaa  quostiou,  aft- 
D  decided,  and  Clay,  ia 
d  go  to  the  sea-side.  1 
on  purpose  to  hear  him. 
ither  persons  and  ooeoi- 
d  me.  Among  the  fiK> 
,  aiT.  Bcnoolcraft,  who  has  discov- 


ered the  springs  of  the  Mississippi,  far  up  in  the  Northern 
province,  Minnesota.  He  has  been  very  much  among  the 
North  American  Indian  tribes,  and  has  a  deal  to  tell  about 
them  which  is  very  interesting.  He  is  now  busy  occupied 
in  bringing  out  a  work  on  them,  and  the  country  around 
tho  Upper  Mississippi.  He  walks  on  crutches,  in  conse- 
quence of  lameness,  but  the  soul  moves  itself  unimpeded 
He  is  an  interesting  and  very  good-natured  man. 

He  and  two  other  persons  hero  have  excited  in  me  the 
greatest  inclination  to  visit  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the 
character  of  which  is  described  to  me  as  being  very  mag- 
nificent; to  go  among  the  Indians  and  see  something  of 
their  wild  life,  and  to  make  a  journey  down  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the  North  to 
New  Orleans,  in  the  South.  I  must  see  this  great  future 
home  of  a  population  vaster,  it  is  said,  than  that  which 
the  whole  of  Europe  now  contains.  Since  I  have  seen 
the  southern  parts  of  North  America,  I  have  obtained  an 
idea  of  the  life  of  the  West,  and  see  the  truth  of  WaWo 
Emerson's  words,  "  The  poet  of  America  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared." And  if  I  can  not  see  the  poet  yet,  I  must  see 
his  muse,  the  goddess  of  song  which  shall  inspire  him ; 
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have  at  least  a  glimpse  into  the  grandear  of  her  kingdom, 
and  of  the  powers  which  she  commands  in  nature ;  be 
able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  life  and  development  of  those 
future  generations  which  she  will  bring  forth. 

I  saw  in  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  Collection  of  Indian  Curiosi- 
ties, among  other  things,  small  flutes,  which  the  enamored 
Indians  make  use  of  when  they  would  declare  their  pas- 
sion to  the  object  of  their  affections.  They  paint  and 
adorn  themselves  in  their  best  manner,  and  go  out  in  the 
quiet  evening  or  night,  and  blow  upon  the  flute  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  tent  or  wigwam  of  their  beloved.  If 
the  fair  one  be  propitious  to  the  lover,  she  shows  herself 
outside  the  tent,  and  sometimes  comes  forth  to  him,  and 
allows  herself  to  be  carried  away.  Thb  flute  is  a  very 
imperfect  instrument,  and  the  Indians,  who  are  possessed 
€i  but  very  small  musical  powers,  produce  from  it  only  a 
low  note,  almost  without  melody,  resembling  the  whist- 
ling or  twittering  of  a  bird.  Mr.  S.  has  had  the  kindness 
to  give  me  some  paintings  of  Indian  life  and  manners ; 
one  of  them  represents  such  a  nocturnal  wooing.  It  is  not 
fieir  removed  from  the  life  of  the  animal ;  one  seems  to  see 
a  fine  bird  whistling  to  his  little  mate. 

I  have  had  a  view  of  the  moon  from  the  Observatory, 
through  a  very  good  telescope;  have  seen  its  sleeping 
"  Mare  Yaporum,"  its  mountains  and  valleys,  and  the 
ohasm  in  one  of  its  mountains,  better  than  I  had  hitherto 
done.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  beautiful  Observatory  has  so 
unhealthy  a  site  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  so  that  no 
astronomer  can  live  here  without  endangering  his  health. 

I  went  one  day  with  a  handsome,  young,  new-married 
pair,  and  Miss  Dix,  to  the  "  Little  Falls"  on  the  Potomac, 
in  a  wild  and  picturesque  district.  There  dwells  here,  in 
great  solitude,  a  kind  of  savage,  with  seven  fingers  on 
each  hand,  and  seven  toes  on  each  foot.  He  is  a  giant  in 
his  bodily  proportions,  and  lives  here  on  fish ;  he  is  said 
to  be  inofiensive  when  he  is  left  at  peaoe^  but  dnx^gst^usk 
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if  exoited.     I  can  believe  it.     He  looked  to  ma  like  one 

of  those  Starkodder  natares,  half  huinun  anil  IinU  ob- 

wild  FalU  of  Trollhatta,  Bod  v.-hi<^  the  wiUernesses  «f 

Amerioa  seem.  U>  piwiuoo  still. 

Anotlier  '    rinHit.v.  hut  of  amallei 

r  dimcosious,  I  saw  also, 

not  howeve 

t  in  the  Capitol.     I  «v 

in  the  I 

There  were  not  many 

people  it. 

forward  toward  the  rait- 

istinotly  what  was  sud 

log,  so  thai  1  II 

in  the  hall  hsh 

jeaide  me  a  Uttle  Udy. 

meaaly  attired,  i 

)  age,  but  so  abort  that 

she  scarcely  roaot 

.     Several  persons  came 

up  intn  the  pallcry  t(i  speak  fn  niP.  and  by  this  means  n 
name  was  mentioned.  When  they  were  gone,  my  little 
lady  turned  to  me,  wishing  also  to  shake  hands  with  me 
and  bid  mo  welcome,  which  she  did  in  quite  a  friendly 
manner,  but  added,  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  "I  am  very  much 
disappointed  in  you!" 

"Indeed  1"  said  I;  "and  why?" 

"  Well,"  said  she,  eyeing  me  with  a  grave  and  displeased 
glance,  "  I  expected  that  you  would  have  been  a  tall 
lady." 

"Oh!"  said  I,  smiling,  "did  you  wish,  then,  to  find  me 
tall?" 

"  No,  not  precisely  \  But  I  am  very  much  disappointed 
in  yon !" 

And  with  that  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  breast,  and 
turning  herself  to  me,  she  continued,  with  great  emphasis, 
"In  me  you  see  a  descendant  of  the  old  Pilgrims,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  great  and  celebrated  Miles  Standish !" 

The  little  descendant  evidently  expected  that  I  should 
fall  down  from  she^r  astonishment,  but  I  merely  said, 
"Oh!"  If  I  had  had  spirit  enough  I  should  have  added, 
"I  am  very  much  disappointed  in  you  I  for  the  great  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  Miles  Standish  ought  at  least  to  havo 
been  six  feet  h\g\\V' 
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Bat  like  a  little  descendant  of  the  great  Vikings,  I 
did  not  think  that  it  became  me  to  do  battle  with  a  great 
grand-danghter  of  the  Pilgrims  about  onr  respective 
heights,  and  therefore  I  merely  indicated  my  satisfaction 
both'  by  glance  and  lips,  which  she  ooold  explain  as  she 
pleased.  She  explained  it  probably  to  her  advantage,  be- 
cause  she  went  on  to  oommnnioate  to  me,  in  a  weighty 
manner,  the  business  which  now  had  brought  her  to  Con- 
gress. The  little  lady  was  grave  and  important,  Puritanic 
to  the  last  crumb ;  but  not,  I  should  imagine,  very  like  the 
old  Puritan,  her  ancestor. 

I  must  now  give  you  a  little  domestic  news.  Professor 
Johnson  is  come  back.  When  his  wife  read  his  letter, 
which  announced  his  speedy  return,  she  jumped  for  joy, 
and  I  jumped  too  in  S3niipathy,  and  from  thid  pleasure 
which  I  felt  in  again  seeing  one  of  those  happy  marriage 
oonnections  which  it  is  my  delight  to  witness,  and  so 
many  of  which  I  have  already  seen  in  the  New  World. 
The  expected  husband  came  the  next  day,  a  strong,  kind* 
hearted,  excellent,  and  good-tempered  man,  who  adds  con- 
siderably by  his  presence  to  the  richness  and  well-being 
of  home,  even  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  inasmuch  as  he 
reads  aloud  to  me  in  the  afternoons  and  any  evenings 
when  I  am  disengaged,  or  when  the  weather — ^which  has 
now  been  wet  for  a  couple  of  days — ^prevents  my  going  out. 
In  this  way  he  has  read  to  me  Grovemor  Seward's  excellent 
biography  of  the  late  President  Adams,  which  has  struck 
me  particularly  from  the  heroic  character  of  the  noble 
atatesman  in  his  struggle  against  slavery.  A  great  states- 
man in  this  country  must  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  sage  and 
a  hero,  if  he  is  to  be  adequate  to  his  post 

I  spend  most  of  my  forenoons  at  the  Capitol,  and  gener- 
ally in  the  Senate.  In  the  afternoons  some  of  my  friends 
among  the  senators  frequently  drive  me  out  to  various 
places  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  in  the  eveningis  I  receive 
visitors.     During  such  a  drive  to-day  witVi  GcQ;te^ttL^%e« 
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ard,  he  related  to  me  the  oiroum stance  in  hb  life  whioh 
aroused  his  iaextinguishabte  abhorrence  of  slavery,  aik'l 
his  unwavering  opposition  to  it. 

Yeisterday  afternooo  I  drove  with  the  senators  frMU  lUi- 
noi»  and  Uiss  Lynch  to  an  old  battle-field,  now  a  cburoh- 

yard,  on  the  banks    '  "-*  "'" a.     When  I  stood  with 

General  Siields,  f  this  spot  the  extensive 

viewof  the  river  b  <a     ith  hamlets  and  charch- 

es,  and  villas  and  lia    lieir  garden -grounds,  ho 

exclaimed,  as  he  [  luu,  "  ir^ee !     This  is  America  i^' 

And  so  it  is.  The  true  of  the  New  World  is  not  to  be 
seen  in  great  cities,  great  palaces  and  dirty  alleys, 

but  in  the  abundanoe  w  iia  small  commanitiea,  of  its  beaa> 
tiful  private  dwellings,  with  their  encircling  fields  and 
groves,  in  tho  bosom  of  grand  scenery,  by  the  aides  of 
vigorous  rivers,  with  mountains  and  forests,  and  all  ap- 
pliances for  a  vigorous  and  affluent  life.  One  of  the 
peculiar  appliances  for  this  vigor  and  afliuenoe  of  life  are 
the  magnificent  rivers,  the  many  streams  of  water  with 
which  North  America  abounds,  and  which  promote  the 
circulation  of  life,  both  physically  and  spiritually,  and 
which  bring  into  connection  all  points  of  the  Union  one 
with  another.  The  circulation  of  life  and  population  is 
already  very  great  in  the  United  States,  and  it  becomes 
greater  every  day  by  means  of  new  steam-boat  communi* 
cation  and  new  rail-roads.  Tho  North  travels  to  the  South, 
and  the  South  to  the  North,  to  and  fro,  like  shuttles  in  the 
weaver's  loom,  partly  for  business,  partly  on  account  of  the 
climate.  The  Northerners  love,  during  the  winter  months, 
to  warm  themselves  in  summer  air,  and  to  gather  flowers 
in  Carolina  and  Florida  (as  well  as  in  Cuba,  which,  indeed, 
lies  oiit  of  the  political,  but  not  out  of  the  natural  Union) ; 
and  the  Southerners  escape  their  always  enervating  sum- 
mer, during  the  months  of  May,  Jime,  July,  August,  and 
September,  and  seek  to  invigorate  themselves  on  tho  cool 

lakes  of  Massachusetta  ani^e'n  Yock,  or  among  the  White 

^fountains  of  the  Gramte  S^ata. 
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The  North  and  the  South  oonld  not  dispense  with  one 
aDOther — oonld  not  break  up  the  Union  without  the  lifeV 
hlood  of  the  body  politio  beooming  stagnant  and  the  life 
itself  being  endangered.  And  the  great  atateamen  here 
know  that,  and  endeavor  in  the  present  oonteat,  by  meana 
of  a  oompromise,  to  keep  the  oiroalation  nnimpeded.  The 
ultraa  of  the  anti-slavery  party  maintain  that  it  will  go  <hi 
of  it«elf  nevertheless,  that  for  twenty  years  has  thia  ory 
of  danger  to  the  TJnion  been  heard,  and  that  in  reality 
there  is  no  danger  at  all.     But— 

I  have  many  aoquaintanoe  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
among  the  men  of  Washington ;  but  I  will  t«U  yoa  about' 
them  when  we  meet.  I  have  not  beoome  acquainted  with 
any  ladies  who  interest  me,  excepting  those  of  this  family, 
with  the  exoaption  of  Hiss  Diz.  A  young  and  really  gifted 
poetess,  ICisa  C,  is  too  much  of  an  Amazon  for  my  taste, 
and  with  too  little  that  is  noble  aa  such.  She  has  both 
heart  and  genins,  but  of  an  unpruned  kind.  If  I  saw  more 
of  her,  we  might  perhaps  approximate  more.  Aa  it  is,  our 
.  approximation  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a  pair  of  rebound* 
ing  billiard-balls.  The  sketches  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  transactions  in  the  Capitol,  whioh  she 
has  published  during  the  present  sitting  of  Congress  in 
00a  of  the  papers  of  the  city,  are  brilliant,  bold,  and  often 
striking;  but  they  are  sometimes  likewise  deficient  in  that 
whioh — ^I  find  deficient  in  herself.  They  have  exwted  here 
the  attention  whioh  they  merit.  Another  ^fted  authoress 
also,  who  has  b^an  to  exoita  attention  by  her  novels,  is 
too  much  wrapped  ap  in  herself.  Urs.  W.  and  lira.  P.  I 
like ;  hut  then  I  have  so  little  time  to  see  those  whom  I 
do  tike.  I  see  every  day  in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate  many 
elegant  toilets,  and  very  lovely  faces,  which  seem  to  show 
themselves  there— only  to  be  seen.  Again  and  again,  as 
I  gaze  on  those  lovely  faces,  I  am  obliged  to  say  silently, 
regarding  their  expression,  "How  unmeaning!"  And  in- 
vtilnntarilv,  bat  invariably,  I  am  impreaml  moMtn^'CDsn^ 
'       X2 
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wiih  ths  oonviction  tbat  the  women  of  America  do 
ill  g-eneral,  eijaal  that  good  report  which  soma  Barapenii 
truvelera  have  given  of  them.  I  would  that  it  were  other- 
wise. And  the  beaatifu)  examides  which  1  have  seen  of 
womanly  dignity  and  grace  do  not  contradict  my  opinion. 
But  it  is  not  the  '  !ion.     It  is  the  fault  of 

their  education,  i  it  is  best,  merely  gives 

-(cholaatio  trainii  r  training  for  the  world 

and  social  life.  The  men  of  America 

a[ipear  to  roe,  in  pass  tlie  women  in  real 

development  aod  And  it  is  not  to  be  won- 

dered at.    !Fh£  he  have  received  only  r 

ilef>'ctive  school  w  .-...,  t       a  early  into  that  great 

school  of  public  and  civil  life,  which  in  such  manifold 
ways  calls  forth  every  faculty,  every  power,  and  whatever 
capacity  for  business  nature  has  endowt;d  him  with.  Thus 
he  b'icomcs  early  familiar  with  the  various  ^^pheres  of  lifef  ^ 
and  even  if  he  should  not  fathom  any  of  them,  still  there 
are  no  cardinal  points  in  them  which  are  foreign  to  him, 
so  far  as  thi^y  have  reference  to  the  human  weal  and  the 
well-biiing  of  social  life.  Besides,  he  acquires,  through 
his  ))ractical  life,  local  and  peculiar  knowli^dge,  so  that 
when  one  converses  with  a  man  in  this  country,  one  is 
nlwaya  BOre  of  learning  something ;  and  should  ho  have 
recHived  from  Mother  Nature  a  seed  of  a  higher  humnnity, 
then  shoot  up,  as  if  of  themselves,  those  beautiful  exam- 
ples of  mankind  and  man,  which  adorn  the  oarlh  with  an 
almost  perfeoied  humanily,  some  of  which  1  have  become 
acijuainted  with  under  the  denomination  of  "self-made 
men," 

Juft/  21st.  I  have  been  to-day  to  a  Methotlist  church 
of  free  negroes.  The  preacher,  also  a  negro,  and  whom  I 
bad  seen  in  a  shop  in  the  city,  had  a  countenance  which 
bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  an  ape ;  be  had,  how- 
ever, that  talent  of  improvisation,  and  of  strikingly  ap- 
plying theoretical  truths  to  the  occurrences  of  daily  lifo, 
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which  I  have  often  admired  among  the  negroes.  This 
man  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  eleotrifying 
his  andience;  and  as  it  is  the  custom  in  the  Methodist 
churches  to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  and  thoughts, 
it  caused  an  extraordinary  scene  on  this  occasion-— so  ve- 
hement were  the  cries  and  expressions  of  emotion. 

The  theme  of  the  preacher  was  a  common  one-— con* 
version  and  amendment,  or  death  and  damnation.  But 
when  he:spoke  of  different  failings  and  sins,  his  descrip- 
tions were  as  graphic  as  his  gestures.  When  he  spoke 
about  the  sins  of  the  tongue,  he  dragged  this  ^'  unruly 
member"  out  of  his  mouth,  and  shook  it  between  his  fin- 
gers very  energetically.  On  his  admcmishing  his  audi- 
ence to  bid  farewell  to  the  devil,  and  turn  away  from  him 
(after  he  had  vehemently  proclaimed  the  damnation  which 
the  Evil  One  would  drag  them  into),  his  expressions  took 
anch  a  strong  and  powerful  hold  of  his  hearers,  that  the 
wiiole  assembly  was  like  a  tempestuous  sea.  One  heard 
jnly  the  cry,  "  Yes,  yes !"  "  Farewell !  forever !"  "  Yes, 
Amen !"  "  Never  mind  !"  "  Go  along !"  "  Oh  Gted  !» 
"Farewell!"  ''Amen,  amen!"  &c.  And  besides  these 
convulsive  groans,  cries,  and  howls,  the  assembly  was 
ready  for  any  extravagance,  whatever  it  might  have  been, 
if  the  preacher  had  willed  it.  The  swell  of  excitement, 
however,  soon  abated  when  the  sermon  was  ended. 

After  that,  a  noble  instance  of  social  feeling  occurred. 
The  preacher  announced  that  a  slave,  a  member  of  the 
congregation,  was  about  to  be  sold  ''down  South,"  and 
thus  to  be  far  separated  from  his  wife  and  child,  if  suffi- 
cient money  could  not  be  raised  in  Washington  to  furnish 
the  sum  which  the  master  of  the  slave  demanded  for  him. 
And  the  negro  congregation  offered  to  make  a  voluntary 
collection  for  purchasing  the  freedom  of  the  slave  brother. 
A  pewter  plate  was  set  upon  a  stool  in  the  church,  and 
one  silver  piece  after  another  rang  joyfully  upon  it 

The  whole  congregation  was  remarkable  for  its  rospeot- 
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able,  and  evea  wealthy  appearance.  All  were  wtU  dre^ed, 
and  had  tho  exproHsiou  of  thinkiDg,  earoeiit  people.  1 
miBsed  among  tho  women  the  piotureaquo  head-gear  ot 
the  South,  which  had  here  been  replaced  by  the  unbo- 
coining,  ordinary  female  bonnet ;  but  those  black  eyee  and 
counteaances,  So*"  f""  i^icv  nr*>  nf  ardent  feeling  and  life! 
And  there  is  ftlw  togregationa  of  thia  peo- 

ple ;  and  thoug):  'f  it  may  sometimes  ap- 

proach the  oomi.  gets  aleepy  there,  as  OM 

often  doea  in  the  gregations  and  churches 

of  the  whites. 

From  this  neg  ch  honorably  testifies  o( 

Amerioa.'s  behavt  most  conduct  you  to  a 

dwelling  which  teslllies  nlsn,  uui.  in  an  opposite  way.  1 
went  thither  one  morning  with  Dr.  Hebbe  and  my  good 
hostess,  before  we  went  to  the  Capitol,  because  the  *•  Slave- 
pen"  of  Washington"  ia  situated  near  to  the  Capitol  of 
Washington,  and  may  bo  seen  from  it,  although  that  gray 
house,  the  prison-house  of  the  innocent,  hides  itself  behind 
leafy  trees.  AVe  encountered  no  one  within  the  inclosure, 
where  little  negro  children  were  sitting  or  leaping  about 
on  the  green-award.  At  the  little  grated  door,  however, 
we  were  met  by  the  slave-keeper,  a  good -tempered,  talka- 
tive, but  evidently  a  coarse  man,  who  seemed  pleased  to 
show  us  his  power  and  authority.  Mrs.  J.  wished  to  have 
ti  negro  boy  as  a  servant,  and  inquired  if  she  could  have 
such  an  one  from  this  place.  "  No!  children  were  not 
allowed  to  go  out  from  here.  They  were  kept  here  for  n 
short  time  to  fatten,  and  after  that  were  sent  to  the  slave- 
market  down  South,  to  be  sold;  no  slave  was  allowed  to 
be  sold  hero  for  the  present.  There  were  now  some  very 
splendid  articles  for  sale,  which  were  to  be  sent  down 
South.  Among  these  there  was  a  young  girl  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  all  retpects  '  like  a  lady  ;'  she  could 
embroider  and  play  on  the  piano,  and  dress  like  a  lady, 
and   read,  and  wiitc,  and  dance,  and  all  this  she   hud 
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learned  in  ihe  feunily  which  had  brought  her  up,  and  who 
had  treated  her  in  her  ehildhood  as  if  she  had  been  their 
own.  Bat,  however,  her  mind  had  grown  too  high  for 
her ;  she  had  become  proud,  and  now,  to  humble  her,  they 
had  brought  her  here  to  be  sold." 

All  this  the  talkative  slave-keeper  told  us.  I  inquired 
something  about  the  temper  and  the  state  of  mind  of 
those  who  were  confined  here. 

^'  Oh  !'^  said  the  man,  smiling,  '<  they  would  be  unruly 
enough  if  they  were  not  a£raid  of  a  flogging." 

My  honest,  open-hearted  hostess  could  not  contain  hei 
indignation  at  this  treatment  of  people  who  were  not 
gailly  of  any  crime.  The  man  laughed,  and  maintained 
that  the  negro  people,  both  men  and  women,  must  be 
ruled  by  the  whip,  and  took  leave  of  us  as  much  satisfied 
with  himself  and  his  world  as  we  were  the  contrary. 

In  Washington,  near  the  United  States  Senate  House 
—-this  slave-pen !  Gould  one  not  be  tempted  to  enter  and 
lead  aloud  there  the  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence! Yet  there  are  sufficient  there  to  read  it  aloud. 
The  freedom  and  honor  of  America  will  not  die  or  be* 
come  paralyzed  in  American  hands.* 

Have  I  told  you  about  a  baptism  by  immersion,  which 
I  have  witnessed  in  one  of  the  churches  here  ?  I  believe 
not.  In  the  South,  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  in 
Macon,  and  in  Savannah,  I  had  seen  processions  of  people 
returning  from  baptisms  in  the  river,  but  I  had  missed 
seeing  the  ceremony  itself.  I  saw  it  here,  however,  in 
the  Baptist  church ;  after  the  sermon  the  pulpit  was  re- 
moved, and  we  saw  in  the  choir,  befiM  which  the  pulpit 
bad  stood,  six  young  girls,  each  in  a  light  gray  woollen 
blouse,  bound  round  the  waist  with  a  scarf,  standing  all 
in  a  row  at  the  lower  end  of  the  choir.  A  young  minis- 
ter, dressed  in  black,  descended  into  an  opening  in  the 

*  This  slave-pen  has,  I  believe,  been  repoTed  since  Misa  Brenier*a 
vjut. — TrtMi. 
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floor,  within  which  was  a  font.  Here  he  addresseii  tho 
B»:jembly,  and  tho  young  giria  who  were  about  to  he  bap- 
tized, on  the  significBtion  of  baptism;  relating  his  own 
ffeliqga  when  he,  for  the  first  time,  was  bowed  into  the 
purifying  element,  with  the  full  sense  of  the  intention  and 
power  of  the  rite.  TTn  invitiul  tKurefore,  the  young  sisters 
to  ocimo  to  the  1  nation.     They  now  ad- 

vanced forward,  i.  hy  the  hand  by  an  eld- 

erly male  relativ  tho  font ;  hero  the  min- 

ister received  tht  ing  girl,  and  condooted 

her  down  the  sti  oing  her  in  the  font  for 

a  moment,  holdi  ibably  he  then  rooeivod 

ft  promise  from  L  ot  hear  it;  after  ivjiic^ 

wilh  her  head  restmg  on  tlie  hand  of  the  minister,  she 
was  hastily  dipped  backward  under  the  water.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  moment,  and  as  soon  as  she  waa  raised 
again  a.  song  of  praise  burst  forth,  the  first  words  of  which 
rang  in  my  ears,  as  "Rejoice,  rejoicel"  When  the  bap- 
tized reasccnded  the  steps  she  was  received  by  one  of  her 
relatives,  who  wrapped  around  her  a  large  shawl  or  cloak, 
and  led  her  hastily  out  of  tlie  choir.  Thus  did  five  young 
girls  and  one  young  man  pass  through  the  ceremony  of 
baptism;  but  there  yet  remained  one  of  tho  girls,  the 
youngest,  the  loveliest,  who  stood  immovable  in  a  corner 
during  tho  long  baptism  of  tho  others,  like  a  church-aii- 
gel,  and  might  have  been  taken  for  a  statue  had  not  tli-' 
lovely  rose-tint  on  her  cheek  testified  that  the  figiire  was 
living.  But  I  was  astonished  at  that  delicate  girl's  ability 
to  stand  in  expectation  so  long  and  so  immovably. 

And  now  the  young  minister  ascended  from  the  font, 
and  all  seemed  to  bo  over.  Was  it  |X)ssible  that  they  had 
forgotten  that  lovely  young  girj,  or  was  she  really,  after 
all,  not  a  living  creature,  but  a  statue,  a  church-angel? 
An  old  man  came  forward  and  addressed  the  congrega- 
tion. Ho  was  tho  young  girl's  father;  he  had  been  her 
toacher,  had  initiated  hor>into  the  life  and  doctrines  of 
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religion,  and  prepared  her  for  baptism.  He  wished  to 
have  permission  himself  to  administer  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  to  his  beloved  child.  He  descended  into  the 
font.  The  statue  now  moved  from  the  chnroh  wall ;  the 
young  girl  came  forward  alone  with  a  light  step,  and  full 
of  trust,  as  a  child  to  its  beloved  father,  and  gave  hisrself 
up  into  his  hands.  It  was  beautiful,  and  really  affecting, 
to  see  the  aged  and  the  yomig  standing  here  before  the 
eye  of  Heaven,  the  father  dedicating  the  daughter,-  the 
daughter  giving  herself  up  to  her  fatherNi  guidance,  and, 
through  it,  to  a  holy  life ;  and  it  would  hiave  been  yet 
more  beautifal  if  it  had  taken  place  with  the  blue  heav*. 
ens  above,  and  green  trees  around  ihem  instead  of  a  white- 
arohed  roof  and  walls. 

'^Rejoice!  rejoice!"  again  sang  the  choir,  in  a  glad 
song  of  praise,  over  the  young  girl  now  consecrated  by 
Impiism ;  and  father  and  daughter  reascended  from  the 
font 

The  greater  portion  of  the  assembly,  among  which  were 
a  great  number  of  children,  beheld  the  whole  affair  as  a 
spectacle,  and  made  a  dreadful  noise  when  they  went  out 
of'  tke  church,  notwithstanding  the  admonitions  of  the 
ministers  to  silence.  And  even  by  the  rivers  and  in  tho 
silence  of  the  woods,  the  rite  of  baptism  would  be  dis- 
turbed by  curious  and  self-elected  spectators. 

I  shall  now  go  out  and  refresh  myself  by  a  quiet  ram- 
ble into  the  country  with  my  Quaker  friend,  the  agreea- 
ble Hiss  I).  Nett  week  I  shall  leave  Washington,  and 
return  to  Philadelphia  to  go  with  Professor  Hart  and  his 
family  to  Gape  Hay.  Then,  after  I  have  refireshed  and  in- 
vigorated myself  by  sea-bathing  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  1 
shallgo  to"  New  York,  to  consult  with  my  friends  the 
Springs  about  my  further  journeying,  whether  it  shall  bo 
flHit  to  the  North  or  to  the  West.  The  young  Lowell.'j 
9t\ll  go  with  me  to  Niagara,  and  if  I  could  induce  the 
Springs  to  accompany  us,  that  would  bo  chftrming ;  ihd^ 
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are  saoh  agreeable  people  to  be  with,  and  they  enjoy  every 
thing  which  is  good  and  beautiful  a>o  delightfully.  From 
Niagara  1  shall  travel  alone,  perhaps  westward  to  the  Mi> 
iji^^ippi — and  for  how  loBg  I  know  not.  The  giants  pbn, 
but  the  goda  deoido. 

I  hsd  here  Ip-*  ■""win"  •>  "Tcat  gathering  of  "my 
friends,"  aoquai  oquaintance,  and  reoeiv- 

ed  flowers  and  <  i.     The  Americans  have 

a  great  deal  of  id  youthful  ardor  aboDl 

them  ;  there  is  n 

I  heard  both  g  d  tidings  last  evening — 

namely,  that  De  ned  peace  on  tho  condi- 

tioD  which  she  dt  —Sir  Robert  Feel  ia  JuU^ 

cA  li_v  a  fall  from  nis  norso.  The  death  of  this  great 
statesman  is  universally  deplored  here,  but  en  passanl, 
for  people  here  have  not  time  just  now  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  other  people's  misfortunes.  Thoir  own  affairs 
engage  their  time  and  their  intellects,  and — the  heat  ia 
over|>o\vering.  The  members  of  Congress  are  tired  out 
with  Congress ;  the  speakers  are  tired  out  with  hearing 
each  other  talk. 

"  Neither  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  nor  of  Ciocro 
would  bo  able  to  give  us  any  pleasure!"  said  a  wearied 
senator  to  me  to-day.  Yet,  nevertheless,  |)eople  listened 
willingly  to  the  lively  and  witty  sallies  of  Mr.  Hale,  the 
representative  of  the  Granite  State.  He,  to-day,  personi- 
fied all  the  states,  and  spoke  in  character  for  all  their  rep- 
resentatives, during  a  general  attack  on  the  Compromise 
Bill,  in  a  manner  which  caused  universal  merriment. 

Every  body,  longa  in  the  mean  time,  that  Congress  should 
come  to  a  close,  and  that  every  body  may  be  able  to  set 
off,  the  one  to  his  home,  another  to  the  sea-side,  every 
one  to  get  away,  away,  away,  away — from  speeches  and 
contention  in  the  Capitol,  and  all  the  hot,  high-pressure 
life  of  Washington !  The  last  great  speech  of  this  session 
is  expected  to-moiTow. 
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Mondapj  July  22d.  Clay  has  made  hia  great  speech, 
and  the  qnestion  stands  as  it  stood  before,  and  the  world 
goes  on  as  it  did  before,  but  it  is  said  that  Congress  will 
soon  be  at  an  end. 

Clay  spoke  from  three  to  four  hours,  but  his  speech, 
which  was  in  fact  a  summing  up  of  the  whole  state  and 
development  of  the  question  during  the  session,  as  well  as 
a  statement  of  Clay's  own  part  in  the  affair,  did  not  seem 
to  make  any  great  impression  upon  the  Senate.  A  senti- 
mental address  to  the  members  of  Congress,  bidding  them 
to  reflect  upon  what  they,  on  their  return  home,  should 
have  to  tell  their  wives  and  children  about  the  position  of 
their  country,  did  not  succeed  at  all,  and  called  forth 
laughter,  so  likewise  his  warning  to  them  to  put  aside  all 
little-mindedness,  all  selfish  impulses,  &c.,  and  for  the 
Bake  of  the  welfiEure  of  the  whole  land  to  vote  for  the  Com- 
promise Bill ;  and  this  last  deserved  to  fail,  inasmuch  as 
it  represented  that  all  opposition  to  the  bill  was  alone  the 
effect  of  base  motives,  which  is  not  the  case.  I  can  not, 
nevertheless,  but  admire  the  athletic  soul  of  thb  man, 
and  his  power  as  a  speaker. 

After  having  spoken  for  more  than  three  hours  with 
fervor  and  power,  sometimes  with  emotion,  disentangling 
cdearly  and  logically  the  progress  and  state  of  this  con- 
tested question,  which  had  occupied  Congress  for  seven 
months,  he  stood  vigorous  still,  and  ready  for  a  little  feno- 
ing-match,  although  with  very  keen  weapons — ^those  of 
sarcasm  and  joke — ^with  Senator  Hale,  of  New  Hamfv- 
shire,  who,  as  usual,  set  the  whole  house  in  a  roar  of 
laughter.  Clay  showed  himself,  however,  a  master  in 
this  art  of  fencing  as  well  as  Hale,  but  somewhat  more 
bitter.  Some  of  his  attacks  were  so  vehemently  applauded 
from  the  galleries,  that  the  vice-president,  after  repeated 
reminders  of  silence,  angrily  said  that  he  should  be  obliged 
to  clear  the  galleries  if  the  audience  would  not  attend  tc 
his  words. 


1  • 


wuere  i  remain  a  couple  01  days 
I  leave  Washington,  and  thi 
New  World  will  close  itself  fori 
seen?     Any  thing  nobler,  any 
in  the  national  assemblies  of  the 
I  seen  any  thing  new?    No! 
gentlemen  senators.    The  new 
world  whioh  he  oreated,  and  ii| 
oontests  arise,  and  in  the  prosp 
the  questions  between  Freedom 
and  amid  scenes  hitherto  nnkn 
Bow,freqaently  bat  indistinctly 
whioh  is  refreshing  and  new  is 
of  the  states  represented,  espeo 
and  half^unknown  land  of  the  W 
es  and  paradises  many  different 
seeking  for  or  establishing  homo 
ed  by  the  immense  Texas,  out  o 
BOW  be  formed,  where  the  Bio  Ghn 
and  innumerable  rivers  flow  th 
New  Mexico,  with  its  stony  d^sei 
where  water  is  not  to  be  found  4 
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HI  iliose  regions,  exist  all  the  natural  requisitea  for  the  (l6- 
velopment  of  a  perfected  homanity.  California,  the  great- 
est of.  all  the  states  of  the  New.  World,  a  new  world  yet  to 
be  discovered,  full  of  beantiful  sights  and  pictures  of  hor- 
ror; where  the  people  from  tiie  East  and  the  West  pour 
in,  seeking  for  the  gold  of  Ophir !  California,  which  for 
its  eastern  boundary  has  the  wild  steppe-land  of  Nebraska, 
the  hvnting-ground  of  the  wild  Indian  tribes,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  Pacific  Ocean — that  great  Pacific  Ocean, 
whose  waves  are  said  to  strike  with  such  regular  pulsa^ 
tion  against  the  shore,  and  with  such  mighty  power,  that 
its  thundering  sound  is  heard  to  a  great  distance,  and  the 
air  lind  the  leaves  of  the  trees  tremble  far  inland.  Be- 
hold— all  this  and  still  more  such — as  the  prospects  open- 
ed by  Panama  and  the  regions  of  Central  America,  where 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  now  digging  canals  and 
laying  down  rail-roads  to  unite  the  oceans — all  this  is  a 
new  and  invigorating  spectacle,  and  it  is  presented  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  the  discussions,  on  the 
contrary,  I  see  nothing  new.  I  see  in  them  the  same  bit 
tdmess  and  injustice  between  political  parties  as  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe ;  the  same  distrust  of  each  other's  hon- 
esty of  purpose;  the  same  passions,  great  and  small;  and 
in  debate  the  same  determination  to  carry  their  point,  to 
have  their  rights,  cost  what  it  will ;  the  same  misunder- 
etanding  and  personality,  the  same  continual  deviation 
firom  the  thing  itself  to  the  person ;  the  same  irritability 
and  -impatience  about  the  beloved  I,  which  cause  inces- 
sant provocations,  outbreaks  of  temper,  explanations  and 
fresh  explanations,  and  an  infinite  number  of  little  quar- 
rels in  the  infinitely  prolonged  progress  of  the  great  quar- 
rsl ;  and  which  make  the  great  men,  the  representatives 
of  great  states,  frequently  like  childishly  brawling  chil- 
dren. And  if  it  happen,  in  addition,  that  the  state's  rep- 
resentative is  verj  touchy  on  the  subject  of  the  honor  of 
his  state,  and  is  ready  to  boil  up  on  the  sU^litb^t  ^\VQi&\esii 
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^I'l'Mis  III  tmich  itji  credit, and  especially  aa  thestitti 
<t  ji).-<i  now  im  the  best  tcnns  \rith  each  other,  it 
isily  111'  si'i'u  that  oGcaaioD  of  quarrel  will  exist  in 


tlirr  i 


tll'-ll  I. 

l.iwanl 
W.'l.>ti 


Liii'li  fur  iliu  dark  side  of  the  Assembly.  Butsei- 
thiT';  liL'ht  wanted  on  the  other  side,  and  itis.1 

I'ljiially  strong  with  that  which  the  Old  Worid 
>w.     'I'liLTti  is  no  lack  of  great-minded  proteatj 

liiirliin'.-s  iind  selli:<hncs3 ;  no  lack  either  of  ^mt- 

:i|i|ii'iils  til  tlie  highest  objects  of  the  Union,  or  ta 
ln'M  wi-iil  of  hunmnity.     The  eagle  sit^  upon  the 

till'  Mil,  and  lifts  his  pinions,  glancing  now  aad 
Miiiil  ilic  iiiin,  but  hu  hn»  not  yet  taken  his  ilight 

il.  Henry  Clay  resembles  this  eagle.  Daniel 
r  is  ilie  cuglii  which  wheels  round  in  the  cloaJs, 

ii|ii>n  his  pinions,  but  Hying  merely  in  circles 
iin  iiii!ii,'inary  sun — Ihu  Constitution.  Neither  of 
iss('»  Ihiit  greatness  which  I  admire  in  the  grea^ 
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er  often  young  children ;  they  are  evidently  a  happy  mar- 
ried pair,  with  a  good  and  happy  home.  I  feel  such  im« 
mediately  on  entering  the  house. 

Having  taken  the  kindest  leave  of  my  hearty,  good, 
and  kind  entertainers  at  Washington,  and  of  my  beloved 
Quakeress  friend,  I  set  off  with  Miss  Dix,  and  an  agree- 
able friend  of  the  Downings,  Mr.  William  R. ;  but  it  was 
a  difficult  and  fatiguing  day's  journey,  in  the  great  heat 
and  from  many  delays,  in  consequence  of  the  road  being 
broken  up  by  the  floods.  I  was  enabled,  however,  to  see 
aome  beautiful  views  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Late  in  the  evening,  I  sat  in  the  most  beautiful  moon- 
light alone  with  Miss  Dix,  on  the  balcony  of  General  S.'s 
▼ilia,  looking  out  upon  the  gleaming  river,  the  broad  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  and  listening  to  the  story  of  her  simple  but 
extraordinary  life's  destiny.  Among  all  the  varying  scenes 
of  my  life  in  this  country,  this  was  not  one  of  the  least  in- 
teresting. I  asked  Miss  Dix  to  tell  me  what  it  was  which 
had  directed  her  into  the  path  which  she  now  pursues,  as 
the  public  protector  and  advocate  of  the  unfortunate.  I 
will  tell  you  more  of  her  narrative  by  word  of  mouth ; 
now,  merely  the  words  with  which  she  replied  to  my  ques- 
tion regarding  the  circumstances  which  had  decided  her 
oareer. 

''It  was,"  said  she,  "no  remarkable  occurrence,  nor 
cdiange  in  my  inner  or  outer  life,  it  was  merely  an  act 
of  simple  obedience  to  the  voice  of  Gtxi.  I  had  returned 
from  England,  whither  I  went  on  account  of  my  health, 
which  had  obliged  me  to  give  up  the  school  which  I  had 
kept  for  several  years,  and  I  now  lived  in  a  boarding- 
hooae,  without  any  determined  occupation,  employing  my- 
self in  the  study  of  various  branches  of  natural  history, 
to  which  I  had  always  been  attached,  but  yet  some  way 
depressed  by  the  inactivity  of  my  life.  I  longed  for  some 
nobler  purpose  for  which  to  labor,  something  which  would 
fill  the  vacuum  which  I  felt  in  my  soul. 
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"On* (lay  when  jetufoing  from  uburohi  I  «aw  twog^ 
Uemon  talkiog  together,  and  h«Brd  one  of  thetn  aay, '1 
wish  that  lifiiiifllxxly  wouUi  s«e  to  tiw  jsiJ,  /ur  Uie  ateleol 
thioga  thero  id  drcwlful !'  In  a  nuMiicnt  it  lluhud  i^ 
me,  '  Then)  was  a  Huraething  for  rae  to  do  "  And  I  diil  it 
1  fouad  miiiiy  uafoituotto  luuatioa  ooiiliirati  In  tJia  prboa, 
together  wHh  oriminais,  utd  treated  ia  tha  ^mo  innonur, 
bwidea  a  dttal  iif  iiiuiuanAgeineDt,  and  many  faalts  in  tlia 
inatittition  which  I  neod  Dot  dow  montioa.  L  vnote  u 
aocDiint  of  this,  aod  drew  up  a  plan  fur  its  an>eadm«it, 
which  1  Imiisniitted  tn  the  iStutea'  gnvurnmenC.  "liia 
drew  attention  to  tiie  subject,  and  a  meaauro  was  paiaa! 
by  gnvernment  for  tlio  improvcineot  of  the  prison,  oiid  (he 
ereotion  of  an  aHylum  for  the  reooptioa  of  lauaticfl,  whera 
they  oould  n^oeive  tmoh  atteiitioa  as  th«y  r<x]uiTed.  Tint 
was  the  boginniDg.  Thua  I  saw  the  pnth  marked  mtt  bt 
mo  Bad  it,  iind  that  which  i  huvo  done  in  it  havu,  aa  it 
Wene,  been  dune  of  thrmsolves." 
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regions  and. places  whioh  had  hithecto  been  hidden, from  a 
gleam  of  li^t,  and  has  conveyed  the  message  of  light  and 
hope  to  those  wha  sat  in  darkness  ;  she  has,  through  her 
Qxeellent  memorials  to  the  States'  governments,  and  her 
influence  with  private  individuals,  been  the  means  of  the 
erection  of  thirteen  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  of  an  im- 
proved mode  of  treatment  for  these  unfortunates,  as  well 
as  of  prisoners  generally,  partictilarly  in  the  prisons  of 
the  Southern  States. 

Qhe  isi  one  .o|  the  most  beautiful,  proofis  of  that  which  a 
woman,  without  any  other  aid  than  her  own  free-will  and 
oharaoter,  without  any  other  power  than  that  of  her  pur- 
pose,^ and  its  uprightness,  and  her  ability  to  bring  these 
forward)  can  effedt  in  sooiety. 

I  admire  her — admire,  in  particular,  her  courage  and 
her  perseverance.  In  other  respects  we  hardly  sympa- 
thize; but  I  love  the  place  she  occupies  in  humanity; 
love  her  figure  sitting  in  the  recess  of  the  window  in  ihib 
Capitol,  where,  amid  the  fiery  feuds,  she  silently  spins  her 
web  for  the  asylums  of  the  unfortunate,  a  quiet  centre  for 
the  threads  ol  Christian  love,  which  she  draws  across  and 
across  the  ceaseless  contests,  undisturbed  by  them — a 
divine  epinner  is  she  for  the  house  of  G-od.  Should  I  not 
kj88  her  hand  ?  I  did ;  and  do  it  again  in  spirit,  with 
thanks  for  that  which  she  is  and  that  which  she  docs. 
•;  I  will  tell  you,  when  we  meet,  some  extraordinary  an- 
flodotesi  which  she  related  to  me  from  her  life-^-so  rich 
ia  .adventufe ;  they  are  of  Hie  most  romantic  kind  in  the 
hutory  .of  real  life. 

.  I  shall  DOW  tell  you  a  little  about  Baltimore.  Baltimore 
id  ib»  capital  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Maryland  is  the 
earliest  iesidence  of  Catholicism  in  the  United  States. 
liOid  Calvert  Baltimore,  who  went  over  from  the  Protest^ 
Bfkt  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  who  resigned  his  post  in 
tbe  English  government  in  consequence,  was  the  founder 
of  the  C(dony  in  Maryland,  whioh  was  intended^  m  iVv^ 
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tiri'  ;» 1':-.  I'l  atT^'l  an  asylom  Jot  persMated  and  saSet- 
iaj  i,'ri'h'ii.-'> :  an'J  not  alonn  for  them,  but  for  people  of 
ev^ry  '.'rr:.  '.vKo  merely  ackaowledeed  tfaemselTes  ma  Chiu- 
t'iixTi.'.  —  ami  th'^re  are  mentioned  u  among  the  eariiest 
\uauX'T:  h':T<-  al'O  •Jwedes  and  Fimis.  The  noble  and 
larLX'-rriind'-'l  I.'^rJ  Baltimore  wished  to  erect  the  Catholic 
<';Kiir';h  on  th".  =oil  of  the  New  World  upon  a  broader  ba- 
sis tliriii  it  i.r''ij[jied  in  the  Old  World. 

Tin:  r:jty  "f  Baltimore  became  the  seat  of  the  archbiah- 
•i]i.  Hii'l  tlii^<''>nvi;nt  of  the  Visitation  was  established  there, 
in  th<^  iiioth'-r  in^titntion  of  any  of  a  similar  kind  which 
iiii^lit  I'.xti'ii'l  ihcmselves  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World. 
Murylariil  hii'l  fobaooo  plantations  and  slaves,  and  lived, 
it  j.s  .-ui'l,  ill  n  patriarchal  manner.  It  lives  yet  by  to- 
liacci  itnii  .-^luvuij — less  patriarch  ally,  however,  as  varioos 
trun^'Huiti'iiis  iiii'l  narrative:!  from  the  chronicles  of  the  Slave 
*^|[it(;  ]irrjvr-;  iind  Baltimore  Js  still  the  home  of  Catholi- 
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•titations  for  diildren,  and  for  tho  sick.  That  great  board- 
ing-aohooi  for  young  girls  is  the  principal  source  of  rev- 
enue fjpr  the  convent.  The  public  examination  theTe  will 
shortly  take  place.  I  heard  also,  in  a  large  concert-hall, 
some  of  the  young  girls  play  both  on  the  harp  and  the  pi- 
ano, besides  singing  in  chcnrus,  which  they  did  very  well, 
and  with  fine  effect 

I  have  visited  both  the  prison  and  the  lunatic  asylum 
of  Baltimore,  but  found  nothing  greatly  to  admire.  Mary- 
land is  a  small  state,  and  a  slave  state.  Baltimore  is  a 
large  city,  but  is  less  beautiful,  and  has  fewer  trees  and 
gardens,  Ihan  most  of  the  American  cities  which  I  have 
hitherto  seen.  Baltimore  is  renowned  for  its  cheerful  so- 
ciety and  beautiful  women.  '^  The  Belle  of  Baltimore"  is 
a  gay  negro  song,  which  is  sung  both  by  the  blacks  and 
the  whites,  both  servants  afid  masters.  But  that  which 
iBakes  Baltimore  remarkable  to  my  feelings,  is  something 
qaite  different  It  is  the  story  of  a  scene  in  a  public 
boose,  and  about  a  little  girL  Will  you  hear  the  former 
ton  the  sake  of  the  latter  ?  You  must,  for  they  can  not 
be  separated. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  lived  in  Baltimore  a  &mily  of 
die  name  of  Hawkins.  They  had  been  in  better  circum- 
atanoes,  bat  were  reduced  through  the  drunkenness  of  the 
Ikiher.  There  was  a  public  house  in  one  of  the  lanes  in 
Baltimore,  where  every  day  five  or  six  drunken  compan- 
ietis  used  to  assemble  to  guzzle  all  day  long.  Hawkins 
was  one  of  this  set ;  and  although  he  cursed  it,  and  curs- 
ed himself  for  his  weakness  in  going  there,  yet  it  dung 
to  him  like  a  curse,  and  every  day  he  went  there,  and 
only  came  thence  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  stand ; 
and  late  in  the  evening,  or  in  the  night,  staggered  home, 
often  fisdling  oa  the  steps,  where  he  must  have  remained 
lying,  and  have  perished  of  cold  and  wretchedness,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  daughter,  little  Hannah.  She  sat  up 
till  she  heard  him  coming  home,  and  then  went  oat  to 
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own  labor  to  maintain  herself  am 
dren.  Littlo  Hannah,  however, 
not  grow  weary,  but  still  watch 
devoted  to  him  her  childish  affiM 
moming,  awoke  oot  of  hia  dranki 
■tolf  to  Bend  the  littls  girl  oat  ti 
and  ahe  did  as  ahe  was  bid  whs 
jftrerail  with  him  to  abataia. 
awmksning  in  him  a  yet  stronger 
the  need  there  waa  for  him  to  £m 
self  for  being  ao  unworthy  a  fiitt 
ha  oompelled  the  child  to  give  hin 
drown  hia  misery.  And  when  ha 
fiery  liqaor,  wna  revived  and  innj 
stand  and  waUc,  he  again  went  tc 
Snoh  was  his  life  for  a  long  tin 
o£  miwry  and  Bolf-aoonsation,  inte 
debanoh.  The  family  had  snnk  n 
and  each  snooeediog  day  mly  addi 
morning,  when  Hawkins,  ill  both  : 
the  oaronse.of  the  Ibrei^inR  daT 
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Tho  drunken  companions  were  already  there  with  their 
filled  glasses  in  their  hands,  when  one  of  them  said,  "  It 
is  very  foolish  of  us,  though,  to  sit  here  and  ruin  ourselves 

merely  for  the  good  of !"  meaning  the  master  of  the 

pahlio  house.     The  others  agreed. 

Some  one  of  them  said,  '' Suppose  that  from  this  day 
forth  we  were  not  to  drink  another  drop !'' 

One  word  led  to  another.  The  m^  hastily  made  an 
agreement  and  drew  up  a  paper,'  in  which  they  hound 
themselves,  by  oath,  to  a  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxi- 
oating  liquors. 

When  Hawkins,  therefore,  entered  the  public  house,  he 
was  met  by  his  companions  with  the  temperance  pledge 
in  their  hands,  and  by  the  cry  from  all,  *'  Sign  it!  sign  it!" 

Astonished,  overpowered,  almost  beside  himself,  he  add- 
ed his  name  to  that  of  the  others.  Without  having  asked 
for  a  drop  of  brandy  he  now  hastened  home,  as  if  from  a 
new  sort  of  carouse.  He  found  his  wife  and  his  daughter 
together.  He  threw  himself  upon  a  chair,  and  could  only 
ejaculate, 

"  It  is  done !" 

His  paleness  and  his  bewildered  aspect  terrified  them ; 
fhey  asked  him  what  he  had  done. 

"  I  have  signed  the  pledge!"  exclaimed  he,  at  length. 

Hannah  and  his  wife  threw  themselves  upon  his  neck. 
.  They  all  wept — ^tears  of  a  new  delight 

It  was  from  this  point,  from  this  scene  in  the  public 
house,  that  the  movement  ccMfnmenced  which  has  since 
spfead  itself  with  lightning  speed  through  the  United 
States,  carrying  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings 
•long  with  it,  until  it  has  grown  into  a  mighty  wall,  a 
bulwark  against  drunkenness,  which  had  for  son),e  years 
begun  to  spread  itself  over  the  land  like  a  swelling  tide, 
bearing  along  with  it  to  destruction  persons  of  all  classes. 

These  formerly  drunken  companions  of  the  public  house 
in  Baltimore  became  Temperance  lecturers,  and^ULiA^^ihA 
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iiiiiii.'  «(  ■•  ill.'  Wasliingtonians,"  wont  furth,  many  with 
ihi'iti,  lo  Ii>>l<l  iii<-{:ting»  in  citica  and  in  the  ooaotry,  in 
wliii-h  ih'-y  udilri'^ded  large  mnltitudea,  their  own  liie'i 
i-\|iiTi<'n(-c  i;iviiiir  color  and  vitality  to  their  picturea  of 
IIk'  rnr.'-i;  tj{  il mnkcnneaij,  and  the  bliaa  of  aa  amended 
aiul  \tUTti  lilV. 

'I'lx'y  i-iiruo  ti>  Ruaton,  and  Hawkins  with  them.  Pen- 
l>lc  wi<li<'<l  him  to  speak,  but  Nature  had  not  formed  him 
{•IT  all  unilur.  iiiiil  ho  was  scaTcely  able  to  stand  up  befure 
nil  ii-'.s<'iii).jy.  Jic  did  it,  however,  at  the  request  of  many 
|Hr::iiiis.  ,M:ircud  Spring  was  pre«nt  on  this  oocasion, 
tnui  hi-  ^Mv<:  nii;  the  account.  Hawkins,  when  he  stood 
iiji,  b'liaii  with  these  words,  "  I  have  been  a  drunkard!" 
mil]  tlirii  :<ii>|ip('d  short,  as  if  overcome  by  the  memory  of 
lliat  liiiio  and  the  iwjlonuiity  of  the  present  moment.  The 
iiiuiiurons  iisscinbly  clap])ed  and  encouraged  him,  and  in> 
>|iiri.'.il  liiui  with  new  courage. 

ilu  Wirnii  a>;ain,  but  merely  to  relate  the  history  of  his 
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ihat  little  heroine  alone.  I  believe  she  stood  in  secret  re- 
lationship with  a  good  angel,  and  that  it  had  found  its 
way  to  the  pnblio  hoase  that  very  morning,  and  whisper- 
ed  in  the  men's  ears  that  they  should  outwit  the  landlord; 
A  onnning  little  female  angel  it  was,  I  am  pretty  certain ! 

Hawkins  still  continues  to  travel  about  the  country  as 
a  Temperance  lecturer.  He  has,  as  such,  accumulated  a 
little  property,  and  acquired  a  position ;  and  little  Haimah 
is  at  the  present  time  with  him  in  the  West,  no  longer 
little  Hannah,  but  a  nice  young  girl  of  sixteen.  The  his- 
tory of  Hannah  Hawkins  is  my  <<  Belle  of  Baltimore." 

Among  other  guests,  last  evening,  at  General  Stuart's, 
was  a  Miss ,  I  have  forgotten  her  name — an  eld- 
erly and  very  agreeable  lady  she  was,  and  a  splendid  hu- 
man being,  with  a  warm  heart  and  a  fresh  spirit.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy,  slaveholding  family,  and 
on  coming  of  age  emancipated  her  slaves;  and,  as  she  was 
rich,  gave  to  every  one  of  them^ — somewhat  above  twenty 
in  number — a  small  gratuity  wherewith  to  begin  an  in- 
dependent career.  She  told  me  that  one  of  these  slaves, 
a  negro  who  had  always  distinguished  himself  by  his  good 
conduct,  had,  as  a  freeman,  acquired  considerable  prop- 
erty by  trade,  so  that  he  was  able  to  live  in  comfort  and 
independence.  But  his  son,  who  was  a  spendthrift,  so 
much  reduced  his  &ther  that,  in  his  old  age,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  maintain  himself  by  hard  labor — I  believe  as  a 
(<oart-driver" — that  is,  one  who  carries  materials  to  the 
roads  and  for  building.  At  length  the  old  man  fell  sick, 
and  knew  that  his  end  was  near.     He  sent,  therefore,  a 

message  to  his  former  owner.  Miss ,  begging  that  she 

¥r0uld  come  to  him,  otherwise  he  could  not  die  in  peace. 
She  went  to  his  house,  and  found  the  old  man  in  a  mean 
room,  lying  in  bed,  and  very  weak. 

^<  Missis !"  said  ho,  <<  you  have  always  been  good  to  me, 
and  I  have  thought  I  must  tell  you  that  which  lies  on  my 
mind,  and^  beg  you  to  help  me,  if  yon  can !" 


iri 


■^fK"  III,,.  , 
■D'ot  troii  oa: 
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told,  and  I  feel  eertain  of  the  trnth  of  it  That  disposi- 
tions naturally  lazy,  and  not  aooostomed  to  independence, 
shonld  prefer  ''the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt"  and  the  bondage 
of  Egypt  to  freedom,  witii  hard  labor  and  scanty  food,  is 
qaite  intelligible ;  and  that  the  servants  of  good  masters 
in  the  South  should,  when  tiiey  find  themselves  free  among 
people  who  care  nothing  about  them,  or  are  not  kindly 
disposed,  and  that  in  a  severe  climate,  far  from  their  for- 
mer warm  homes,  warm  hearts,  and  warm  parlors,  is  very 
natural  also.  For  my  part,  it  only  seems  extraordinary 
that  so  few  instances  occur  of  frigitive  slaves  returning 
to  their  fcnrmer  connections,  and  begging  ''massa"  and 
^'missis"  to  take  them  back  again.  But  by  no  means  is  it 
allowable  to  judge  on  either  side  of  this  question  between 
freedom  and  slavery  by  isolated  facts  and  anecdotes ;  judg- 
ment must  be  based  upon  principle,  must  be  based  upon 
that  truth  which  is  immutable  and  of  universal  applica- 
tion. 

When  Bemsdorf,  the  great  statesman  of  Denmark, 
emancipated  the  peasant  serfs  on  his  estate,  these  assem- 
bled to  a  man,  and  besought  of  him,  with  tears,  that  he 
would  not  give  them  up,  but  still  continue  to  be  their 
paternal  lord  and  master ;  that  he  would  annul  the  decla- 
ration which  made  them  free. 

'*  You  do  not  imderstand  what  I  have  done  for  you," 
replied  Bemsdorf;  ''but  you  will  understand  it  at  some 
future  time,  and  your  children  will  understand  it  and 
thank  me." 

And  he  maintained  that  which  he  had  done.  And  he 
did  more,  inasmuch  as  he  established  schools  and  other 
institutions  for  the  improvement  of  his  dependents,  and 
prepared  them,  by  these  means,  properly  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  freedom. 

Philadelphia,  Saturday  morning. 
Once  more,  my  little  Agatha,  am  I  in  the  "  Friends" 
city,  after  a  beautiful  day's  sail  on  Chesapeake  Bay  and 


faaaftxa 
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II  ij  111  1     !  lilii  »i  fin  If  fi  ili«(,  I  lit  ■  !■!  If 
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uatxirally  beaming  eyes.  I  now  knew  for  the  first  time 
that  these  beaming  eyes  could  scarcely  bear  the  light  of 
day,  that  she  was  not  able  to  read  nor  to  write  a  page 
without  extreme  suffering,  and  that  her  work  on  '<  Insect 
Life"  was  dictated  with  bandaged  eyes.  Thus  lay  she, 
immovable  and  blind,  as  she  prepared  the  winged  life  of 
the  children  of  nature,  <^  thankful,"  writes  she  in  her  pref- 
ace, ^4f  my  little  book  may  be  a  means  of  preyenting 
the  cruelty  to  insects  which  children  are  so  prone  to." 
**  It  has  enabled  me  at  times  to  forget,"  says  she,  further, 
**  that  I  was  confined  within  the  four  walls  of  my  cham- 
ber. It  has  taken  me  out  into  the  fields  and  into  the 
roads,  and  renewed  my  admiration  of  the  wonderful  works 
of  the  Creator." 

Thus  lies  she,  as  it  were,  fettered  and  blind  till*  the 
day  when  the  deliverer,  Death,  shall  release  the  angel's 
wings.  Fettered  and  blind,  and  yet,  nevertheless,  how 
keen-eyed  and  winged  in  comparison  with  many !  The 
effect  of  that  inner  light !  She  is  called  in  the  family 
^ihe  Innermost!"  and  I  will  convey  her  image  across  the 
sea  to  my  '^Innermost." 

That  inner  light!  That  life  of  the  inner  light!  I  thank 
the  city  of  the  Friends  for  a  new  revelation  of  this. 

The  next  time  I  write  to  you  will  be  from  the  sea-side 
in  New  Jersey.  On  Thursday  we  go  to  Cape  May.  But 
before  that  I  shall  make  an  excursion  into  the  country,  to 
the  house  of  a  lady,  a  frieni  of  Mr.  Downing,  an  American 
Madame  De  Sevigne. 


LETTER  IIL 

Cape  May,  New  Jeraey,  Anf  .  S. 
I  SPENT  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  a  beautiful  coun* 
try  seat  near  Philadelphia,  among  beautiful,  rare  flowers, 
principally  Mexican,  with  their  splendid  fiery  oolorinQ^^  and 
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...no  111  It  «>i  really  ''nigii 
I  wnto  to  y«»n  lo-ilay  from 
t'ltH^  iHvnii  lioAvin^  up  toward 
«lo\v,  aiiil  jiisit  Iwfbro  me,  in  the 
iU  dm  iiiust  ilfinKwratio  repablii 
Hut  1  inuBt,  however,  tell  yon 
lu  the  beautiful  villa,  beoauae  1 
uMrriage  feast  of  the  maire,  am 
and  I  must  tell  you  something  a 
The  maize  is  of  the  olaas  dittcx 
velopa  itself  in  a  spiked  head,  wk 
top  of  the  strong  green  plant,  son 
with  us,  only  much  thicker  in  stein 
of  male  flowers  waves  merrily  in  tl 
I9ii;aii/,and  scatters  abroad  his  poll 
down,  and  inclosed  in  the  stem,  is 
oom,  enveloped  in  pale-green  sheai 
of  the  blossoming  open  themselvc 
order  to  give  room  for  a  tuft  of  bril 
ing  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbo 
olet  and  gold.     It  does  not  come 
draws  itself  ap:ain  •^--  " 
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iant,  white,  silky  thread  streamed  softly  down  from  the 
rioh,  pearly  ear ;  most  lovely,  mo^t  inexpressibly  rich  and 
pore !  Each  corn-pearl  had  its  silken  thread,  all  were 
turned  to  one  side,  and  wound  round  «11ie  ear,  and  united 
themselves  at  the  top,  where  they  pressed  toward  the  light, 
and  received  coloring  from  its  rays. 

A  spirit  of  worship  arose  in  my  soul  at  the  sight  of  that 
hidden  but  now  reyealed  glory,  and  I  could  not  hut  recall 
the  words  of  the  Savior:  '<  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  as  one  of  these !"  It  was  infinitely  beautiful, 
and  I  wished  that  you  could  have  seen  it  with  me. 

I  must  mention  among  the  flowers  the  tiger-lily,  on  ac- 
count of  its  UDUsual  splendor.  In  the  evening  I  saw  a 
moth  fluttering  over  the  flowers,  which  was  so  like  a  hum- 
ming-bird in  its  manner  of  flying  and  sipping  firom  tiie 
flowers,  with  a  short  beak-like  proboscis,  as  it  fluttered  on 
the  wing,  that  I  was  for  a  moment  uncertain  whether  it 
belonged  to  the  class  of  birds  or  of  butterflies,  till  I  came 
near  and  saw  the  four  legs.  I  can  not  learn  its  name. 
Some 'maintain  that  it  is  called  *^  Lady's-bird." 

In  a  general  way,  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  this  country 
know  but  very  little  about  natural  objects,  except  simply 
as  regards  use  and  pleasure.  This  ignorance,  especially 
in  the  South,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  affluent  animal  and 
vegetable  world,  seems  to  me  really  lamentable.  Human 
beings  ought,  indeed,  to  enjoy  Nature  in  another  way 
than  oxen  and  butterflies ;  they  should,  as  the  lords  of 
creation,  reverence  themselves  and  their  Creator,  by  con- 
templating His  works  with  intelligent  minds,  learning 
their  meaning,  and,  as  priests  and  priestesses  of  Nature, 
explaining  her  wisdom  and  interpreting  her  song  of  praise. 
It  would  be  a  worthy  occupation  for  people  of  ^<  high  life ;'' 
and  "high  life"  in  the  New  World  becomes  an  empty 
idea,  if  it  does  not  teach  itself  to  sing  a  new  "  high  song," 
higher  than  Solomon's,  higher  than  Odin^s  and  Wala'i, 
bat  in  the  same  spirit 
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I  went  from  Philadelphia  with  Profeasor  Hnrt  and  Uft*'  ' 
wife,  on  a  beautiful  July  day,  to  Capo  Itay  ;  and  b«anti- 
ful  waa  our  journey  upon  the  mirror-like  Delaware,  with 
Hs  green,  idyllian,  beautifut  abores.  During  the  day  I 
read  Mr.  Clay'a  "  Annals"  of  the  Swedish  Colony  apoa 
theae  shores,  and  f>v™.i-ion™i/l  honrtfeU  delight  in  glantung 
from  the  hlstflrics  ^nes,  wliere  it  had  ex- 

\stfA  in  peace  an  temerity  and  the  war- 

like dispositions  <  erii,  Priutz  and  Bidng, 

were  the  cause  o.  rhich  ultimately  led  to 

the  overthrow  of  t  the  pec^le  themselves 

were  peaceful  ai  he  names  which  they 

gave  to  dtiTerent  Lheborg,  £Iisborg,  <&co., 

prove  the  atrection  wnmn  ciie^  uurc  to  the  mother  country. 
And  how  enchanted  they  were  with  the  New  World,  is 
ahown  by  the  name  of  Paradise  Point,  which  they  be- 
stowed U[)on  a  [joint  where  they  landed,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Delaware,  and  by  many  anecdotes  preserved  by  their 
Swedish  annalist,  Campanius.  Here,  in  the  Vineland  of  the 
old  Sagas,  did  the  Swedes  find  again  the  wild  vine,  and 
many  glorious  fruits  which  they  mention.  Here,  amid  these 
l>:'iiutiful,  sunbright  hills  and  fields,  they  lived  happily, 
even  though  under  a  foreign  sway ;  "  for,"  says  the  cliron- 
iclo,  "the  new  governin,ent  was  mild  and  just  toward 
them  ;  but  it  caused  them  to  forget  their  mother  country."' 
The  memory  of  that  first  colony  upon  these  shores  is, 
however,  like  the  fresh  verdure  which  covers  them.  I 
contemplated  them  with  afl'ection.  Peace  and  freedom 
had  been  planted  here  by  the  people  of  Sweden, 

In  the  evening  we  reached  Cape  May  and  the  uea. 

And  now  for  the  republic  among  the  billows ;  not  at  all 
"high  life,"  excepting  as  regards  certain  feelings.  It  is 
now  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning;  a  very  parti-col- 
ored Bcene  presents  itself  on  the  shore  at  an  early  hour; 
nany  hundreds,  in  fact  more  than  a  thousand  people,  men, 
women,  and  childten,  in  red,  bine,  and  yellow  dresses: 
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dresses  of  all  colors  and  shapes — but  the  bloose-shape  be- 
ing the  basis  of  every  oostome,  however  varied — panta- 
loons and  yellow  straw  hats  with  broad  brims,  and  adorned 
with  bright  red  ribbon,  go  out  into  the  sea  in  crowds,  and 
leap  up  and  down  in  the  heaving  waves,  or  let  them  dash 
over  their  heads,  amid  great  laughter  and  merriment. 
Carriages  and  horses  drive  out  into  the  waves,  gentlemen 
ride  into  them,  dogs  swim  about ;  white  and  black  peo- 
ple, horses  and  carriages,  and  dogs-— all  are  there,  one 
among  another,  and  just  before  them  great  fishes,  porpoises, 
lift  up  their  heads,  and  sometimes  take  a  huge  leap,  very 
likely  because  they  are  so  amused  at  seeing  human  be- 
ings leaping  about  in  their  own  element. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  republic  among  the  billows,  nu»re 
equal  and  more  fraternized  than  any  upon  dry  land ;  be- 
cause the  sea,  the  great,  mighty  sea,  treats  all  alike,  roars 
around  all  and  over  all  with  such  a  superiority  of  power, 
that  it  is  not  worth  any  one's  while  to  set  themselves  up 
in  opposition  to  it,  or  to  be  as  any  thing  beside  it ;  the  sea 
dashes  over  them  all,  dashes  them  all  about,  enlivens  them 
all,  caresses  them  all,  purifies  them  all,  unites  them  all. 

Anoong  the  citizens  in  the  billows  you  must  particularly 
notice  one  couple,  a  citizen  in  grand  flame-colored  attire, 
and  a  citizeness  in  a  brown,  cabbiige-butterfly-striped 
woolen  gown.  The  citizeness  distinguishes  herself  by 
her  prt^pensity  to  withdraw  from  the  crowd  to  some  soli- 
tary place,  by  her  wish  to  be  independent,  and  her  ina- 
bility to  keep  her  footing  against  the  waves ;  and  these 
waves  hurl  her  piteously  enough  upon  a  sand  bank,  where 
she  is  left  alqpe  to  her  own  powers  and  a  trident  (a  three- 
grained  fork),  with  which  die  endeavors  to  keep  herself 
firm  on  the  ground,  but  in  vain ;  while  the  citizen  goes 
back  to  take  out  his  wife.  This  couple  are  Professor  Hart 
and  the  undersigned.  Presently  you  might  see  me  rise 
up  out  of  the  water,  tired  of  struggling  with  the  waves 
and  being  dashed  on  the  bank — ^now  a\ttiQ%  xx^tl  \\.  Vik^ 
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It  .si^a-mew.  surrounded  by  white-orested,  tamnltaoos  Ul- 
Imv:^ — now  contemplating  the  oceaa  and  iafinita  spue, 
and  nnw  thiit  )iarty<oDlorcd  company  among  the  waTSB  I7 
tliu  shore — very  unlike  that  in  the  Capitol  of  Wuhington! 
Horo  huiiiiin  lioiiiga  do  not  appear  great,  nor  remarkaUe 
in  any  nay,  and  more  lilce  nngracefnl,  olamsy  beaats  thu 
the  lords  and  ludics  of  creation,  boaanse  the  gannenti  in 
which  they  are  attired  are  not  designed  to  set  off  beant^. 
1  n-a^  nt  first  almost  frightened  at  the  undertakiiig  and 
thd  cninpuny.  and  at  the  unlovely,  apparent  ndenesi  of 
this  kind  of  rcpnhlio ;  bat  I  longed  for  the  strength  of  tia 
sea,  and  thnu<^'lit,  "  We  are  all  aa  nothing  before  onr  Lord, 
111)  of  iiM  sinriors,  poor  wretches  all  of  ua !"  And  I  went 
out  among  the  rcat.  And  though  I  am  not  yet  as  moch 
at  home  amnn<;  the  waves  as  I  see  many  others  are,  yet  I 
nrn  already  enchanted  with  this  wild  bath,  and  hapa  tr 
derive  much  good  from  it.  It  gives  me  a  peculiar  im- 
Momething  at  once  grand  and  delightful :  the 
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like.  I  hare  a  nioe  littld  room  near  theirsy  with  a  fine 
view  over  the  ocean,  whioh  here^  without  islands  or  rocks, 
rolls  ap  unimpeded  upon  the  low  sandy  shore ;  I  hear  its 
roar  day  and  night  from  my  opesn  window,  for  I  have  for 
several  months  slept  with  my  window  cipen  and  the  Ye* 
netian  shutters  closed,  as  people  do  here  generally.  I  rest 
and  enjoy  myseli^  as  I  have  not  hitherto  done  in  this  coun- 
try. The  restless  mind,  however,  labara  still,  writes  ro- 
mances and  dramas,  the  scenes  of  which  are  all  laid  in 
Sweden,  although  the  scenes  here  have  given  life  to  them ; 
but  I  live  for  Sweden  in  all  that  I  do  and  all  that  I  imagine. 

Now  are  you  also,  my  Agatha,  by  the  sea,  and  bathing 
in  the  salt  waves.  Oh !  may  the  quiet  bathing  at  Mar- 
strand  revive  and  invigorate  you  as  much  as  I  fisel  these 
wild  ocean-bathings  invigorate  me!  These  would  not, 
however,  suit  you ;  they  are  two  powerful. 

August  10th.  How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  here ;  how 
pleasant  to  pause  from  going  out  to  see  things,  from  the 
excitement  of  hearing,  and  leaming,^  and  from  social  life 
and  conversation !  How  good  it  is  to  be  alone,  to  be  si- 
lent and  quiet !  And  the  sea !  the  sea!  that  grand,  glo- 
rious sea,  how  soothing  and  refreshing  it  is  to  contemplate 
it,  to  listen  to  it,  to  bathe  in  it !  I  sit  every  morning, 
after  my  breakfast  of  coffee,  Carolina  rice,  and  an  egg,  by 
the  sea-side,  under  a  leafy  alcove,  with  a  book  in  my  hand, 
and  gaze  out  over  the  sea,  and  into  the  vast  expanse  of 
sky ;  see  the  porpoises  in  flocks  following  the  line  of  the 
coast,  and  hear  the  great  waves  breaking  and  roaring  at 
my  feet.  The  porpoises  amuse  me  particularly ;  they  go, 
fcft  the  most  part,  in  couples,  and  pop  their  heads  up  out 
of  the  sea  as  if  to  say  <^  good  morning,"  making  a  curve 
of  their  bodies,  so  that  the  upper  part  is  visible  above  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  after  this  curved  movement,  made 
slowly  and  with  a  certain  method  in  it,  they  plunge  their 
heads  down  again  and  vanish  in  the  waves,  but  are  soon 
seen  up  again  doing  the  same  as  before.    TYicrj  «x^\vt^ 


DO  yoa  know  why  I  sit  wit 
I  am  looking  oat  on  all  this  ? 
1  am  reading,  and  ttias  be  p 
me ;  excepting  for  this,  I  shot 
un  become  nemmi  to  that  de; 
of  Btimngen,  utd  the  xepetitkni 
that  1117  heazt  hegini  to  heat  U 
the  aaine  henoh  with  me,  lest  t 
me ;  therefore,  wl^eneTer  this  o 
diately  on  my  book.  Id  the  m 
drawing-nxmi  is  tolerably  free  fi 
pcspoiaei  are  oometiinM  the  on 
Me. 

I  have  had  some  rioh  honrs 
aotnal  reading  of  a  book  lately 
of  disted'B  **Atutden  i  Naturm, 
deveiope,  as  I  besonght  of  him  i 
germs  of  thooght  which  lie  hid 
work,  "  Ofver  fiimufilagama 
turn."  Iferer  dull  I  fo^t  tl 
through  me  the  morning  on  -wk 
work,  whi"**  0-.4-J  i--i     ■ 
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have  been  reading  this  new  work  of  Orsted's,  and  daring 
the  glorious  prospects  whioh  have  opened  to  me  even  be- 
yond the  horizon,  which  has  been  indicated  by  this  noble, 
scientific  man.  But  Orsted  has  done  his  work  in  a  large 
manner ;  and  while  he  has  determined  that  which  is 
known  certainly,  and  that  which,  in  all  probability,  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  he  has  left  the  field  open  for  still 
further  research  and  deduction,  by  the  guidance  of  those 
laws  and  analogies  which  he  has  pointed  out  How  I  re« 
joioe  in  the  thoughts  of  being  able,  on  my  return  to  Den- 
mark, to  see  again  this  estimable  old,  but  youthful-mind- 
ed, man. 

But  I  must  now  tell  you  about  my  life  at  Cape  Hay. 
I  pass  my  mornings  in  company  with  the  sea  and  the  por- 
poises. When  the  tide  comes  in — as  for  instance,  this 
morning  at  half  past  ten — and  the  waves  advance  further 
and  forther,  on  the  sands,  I  attire  myself  in  bathing  cos- 
tume, and  thus  go  out  into  the  sea,  but  before  the  great 
crowd  assembles  there,  and  let  myself  be  washed  over  by 
the  waves,  most  frequently  having  hold  of  Professor  Hart's 
hand,  sometimes  in  company  with  a  lively  Q,uaker  lady, 
a  niece  of  Lucretia  Hott ;  sometimes  also  alone,  for  I  have 
now  become  quite  expert  in  wrestling  with  the  waves,  and 
in  keeping  my  balance  in  them.  One  remains  in  the  water 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  it  feels  so  pleasant  that 
(me  is  quite  sorry  to  come  out.  After  this  bathing,  I  go 
to  my  chamber,  write  a  little  while  my  hair  dries,  drink 
a  glass  of  good  ice-cold  milk,  with  a  piece  of  excellent 
wheaten  bread,  and  then  lie  down  on  my  bed  for  an  hour, 
where,  hushed  by  the  great  cradle-song  of  the  sea,  I  fall 
asleep  directly,  as  lightly  and  pleasantly  as,  I  imagine, 
little  children  slumber  to  their  mother's  lullaby. 

When  I  wake,  I  dress  myself  quickly  for  dinner.  The 
dinner  hour  is  two,  and  a  noisy  scene  it  is !  There  sit, 
in  a  large  light  hall,  at  two  tables,  about  three  hundred 
persons,  while  a  thundering  band  is  playing^  waitodL  w^tk 


.te™ri,.„dth.di,h.ba,,e„ 
1»U  "gain,  .nd  they  tarn  ,he„ 
»tandmgi„,„o,,yyi^y 

•«Un«kBm8readytoj„ 

Mdokni„,„a»titTO,Hl, 
""  "•ay  .pie™.  TlMdiiM 
"V  good,  ud  tka  duhm  lM,j 
o««  •oomtDmed  to  Sod  th- 

"poo-iij- .t  a.  irtd,.  aja, 
"""'•'"^•oiiwiud.i.a.i 

°™«>»  goori  Ine,  b6iM  „„ 

»  Wuto,  ranowlui  imipid,  hit 
""P*""*'  «»iioran„i„ 
""^Oxs'wty-mymdddi 
o«l«n«i«W.     Otthewoond, 

tooatuythingbrteego^ddi 
far-oroam  in  mp,,  ,„d  ,„  rf.^ 
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Hart  and  myself  at  table,  and  whom  we  call  <Hhe  sharks,'* 
beeanse  of  their  remarkable  ability  in  gobbling  np  large 
and  often  double  .portions  of  every  thing  which  comes  to 
table,  and  it  really  troubles  me  to  see  how  their  wide 
months,  ftirnished  with  able  teelli,  ravenously  grind  up 
the  beautiful  white,  pearly  maize  ears,  which  I  saw  so 
lately  in  their  wedding  attire,  and  whioh  are  now  mas- 
saered,  and  disappear  down  the  ravenous  throats  of  the 
sharks.  When  I  see  that,  I  am  connnced  that  if  eating 
is  not  a  regularly  consecrated  aot-^and  is  it  not  so  in  the 
intention  of  the  grace  before  meat? — ^then  it  is  a  low  and 
animal  transaction,  unworthy  of  man  and  unworthy  of 
nature. 

After  dinner  I  again  sit  with  my  book  in  my  hand,  and 
contemplate  the  sea,  and  enjoy  the  life^ving  sea-breeze. 
Some  bathing  again  takes  place  toward  half  past  five, 
when  the  tide  again  risos,  and  occasionally  I  also  take  a 
second  bath,  but  in  a  general  way  I  find  that  once  a  day 
is  sufficient)  because  the  wrestling  with  the  waves  makes 
bathing  fatiguing.  I  mostly  about  that  time  take  a  walk, 
and  sometimes  call  tm  people  who  have  visited  me,  either 
in  this  great  hotel  where  we  are,  or  in  some  of  the  small 
oottages  scattered  about.  When  it  gets  dark,  and  it  gets 
dark  early  here,  I  walk  backward  and  forward  in  the  upper 
piazza  which  runs  round  our  hotel — the  Columbia  House 
— and  contemplate  the  glorious  spectacle  produced  by  the 
lightning,  and  the  unusual  eruptions  of  light  with  which 
the  heavens  have  favored  us  every  evening  since  I  have 
been-  here,  without  thunder  being  audible.  The  one  half 
of  the  vault  of  heaven  during  these  wonderful  lightning- 
exhibitions  will  be  perfectly  clear  and  starlight ;  over  the 
other  half  rests  a  dense  cloud,  and  from  its  extremities, 
and  from  various  parts  of  it,  fiash  forth  eruptions  of  light 
such  OS  I  never  saw  before ;  fountains  of  fire  seem  to 
spring  forth  at  various  points,  at  others  they  flash  and 
sparkle  as  from  the  burning  of  some  highly  inflammable 
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In  short,  it  is  an  exhibition  of 
aro  always  new,  astonishing,  ai 
have  had  two  magnificent  thun 
nings  flashed  and  crossed  eac 
that  it  was  a  really  grand  ape 
;  ^  !^  .'     ( |J  i^^  ^  fedooHy  oalm,  and  the 

termptedly  deUcioas  and  heaui 
mnsio  and  earthly  fire-worki  i 
hotely  00  that  we  do  not  experii 
amosement    To  the  san^e  oate 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies  on  tli 
light,  little  oarriagesy  the  orowdi 
along  the  shore,  seeking  and  fin 
small,  clear  oiystals,  which,  wh 
aUy  dear  and  heautiful  water 
when  the  inoon  rises.  Professor  I 
be  seen  among  the  pedestriani 
develop  his  thoughts  on  the  nl 
to  hear  his  method  of  awakenii 
anew  awakening  and  keeping  i 
boys,  and  calling  forth  their  pc 


ir 
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Sometiines  I  go  to  a  little  distance  inland,  and  listen  to 
ti&B  whispering  of  the  maize  in  the  evening  breeze — a  quiet, 
soothing  sound !  Thus  approach  night  and  sleep  to  the 
great  cradle-song  of  the  sea.  Thus  pass  the  days  with 
little  variation,  and  I  only  wish  that  I  could  prolong  each 
twofold.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of  batliers  here  is 
from  two  to  three  thousand  persons. 

<'  Miss ,  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  bath 

with  you,  or  of  bathing  you  ?"  is  an  invitation  which  one 
often  hears  at  this  place  from  a  gentleman  to  a  lady,  just 
as  at  a  ball  the  invitation  is  to  a  quadrille  or  a  waltz,  and 
I  have  never  heard  the  invitation  refrised,  neither  do  I 
see  any  thing  particularly  unbecoming  in  these  bathing- 
dances,  although  they  look  neither  beautiful  nor  charm- 
ing ;  in  particular,  that  tour  in  the  dance  in  which  the  gen- 
tleman teaches  the  lady  to  float,  which,  however,  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  despised  in  case  of  shipwreck. 

Very  various  are  the  scenes  which  on  all  sides  present 
themselves  in  the  bathing  republic.  Here  a  young,  hand- 
some couple,  in  elegant  batUng  attire,  go  dancing  out  into 
the  wild  waves  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  full 
of  the  joy  and  the  courage  of  life,  ready  to  meet  any  thing, 
the  great  world's  sea  and  all  its  billows !  There,  again, 
18  an  elderly  couple,  in  gray  garments,  holding  each  other 
steadily  by  the  two  hands,  and  popping  up  and  down  in 
the  waves,  just  as  people  dip  candles,  with  solemn  aspects, 
and  merely  observant  to  keep  their  footing,  and  doing  all 
fiir  the  benefit  of  health.  Here  is  a  young,  smiling  moth- 
er, bearing  before  her  her  little,  beautiful  boy,  a  naked 
Cupid,  not  yet  a  year  old,  who  laughs  and  claps  his  little 
hands  for  joy  as  the  wild  waves  dash  over  him.  Just  by 
is  a  fat  grandmother  with  a  life-preserver  round  her  body, 
and  half  sitting  on  the  sands  in  evident  fear  of  being 
drowned  for  all  that,  and,  when  the  waves  come  rolling 
cmward,  catching  hold  of  some  of  her  leaping  and  laugh- 
ing great  children  and  grandchildren  who  dance  around 
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her.  Hero  a  graoorui  young  girl,  who  now  foi  Uie  first 
time  bathes  in  the  sen,  flioA  before  the  waves  iDto  ihn 
arms  of  father  or  mother,  in  wboae  embrace  it  may  daah 
over  her ;  there  U  a  group  of  wild  young  women  holding 
ench  other  by  the  band,  danoing  around  and  eoreamiag 
aloud  every  time  a  wave  dashea  over  their  heads;  and 
there,  in  front  of  !t  wilder  swarm  of  yooag 

men,  who  dive  g  uut  like  fiuhes,  much  to  the 

aiuazRmont  of  tl  I  I  presume),  who  here  and 

there  pop  their  i  out  of  the  billows,  but  whioh 

again  disappear  ■  ..a  of  large  doga  rush  forward 

through  the  wat«i  leui  in  the  hope  of  a  good  priza 

Sometimes,  whoa  u  Ajjeots  a  wave  to  oomc  dashing 
over  one,  it  brings  wiin  it  a  preat  force  of  ladies  and  pen- 
tlemon,  whom  it  has  borne  along  with  it,  and  one  haa 
then  to  take  care  of  one's  life.  Three  life-boats  are  con- 
tinually rowing  about  outaido  this  scene  during  the  bath- 
ing season,  in  order  to  be  at  hand  in  case  of  accident. 
Nevertheless,  scarcely  a  year  passes  without  some  misfor- 
tune occurring  during  the  bathing  season,  principally  from 
the  want  of  circumspection  in  the  bathers  themselves,  who 
venture  out  too  far  when  they  are  not  expert  swimmers. 
The  impulse  of  the  waves  in  the  ebb  is  stronger  than  in 
the  flowing  tide,  and  it  literally  sucks  them  out  into  the 
great  deep ;  and  I  can  not,  in  such  case,  but  think  upon 
the  legend  of  our  mythology,  about "  the  false  llan"  which 
hungers  for  human  life,  and  drags  his  prey  down  info  his 
bosom.  There  iano  other  danger  on  this  coast;  porpoises 
are  not  dangerous,  and  of  sharks  there  are  none  except 
ing  at  the  dinner-table. 

A  shipwreck  has  lately  occurred  not  far  from  Capo 
May,  which  has  crushed  the  hope  of  many  a  heart,  and 
has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  thousaniis  of  minds  in 
the  Northeastern  States. 

One  stormy  night  during  July,  a  brig  was  stranded 
upon  a  rock  on  iVve  coast  of  New  Jersey.     This  brig  con- 
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veyed  to  her  native  land  the  Harohioness  Oaaoli  (Margaret 
Fuller),  the  objeot  of  00  much  conversation  and  so  much 
blame,  of  so  much  admiration,  of  so  muoh  attention  in 
the  New  England  States,  and  with  her  came  her  hus- 
band, the  Marchese  Ossoli,  and  their  little  boy.  They  all 
perished,  after  having  seen  death  approach  for  fimr  hours; 
while  the  waves  dashed  to  pieces  the  vessel  whirii  had 
borne  them  hither.  As  I  recollect,  I  mentioned  to  you 
Margaret  Fuller's  letter  to  the  Spring's  from  Gibraltar,  in 
which  she  spoke  of  her  presentiment  of  evil,  of  the  cap- 
tain's death,  &a 

After  the  death  of  the  captain,  the  first  mate  took  the 
command  of  the  vesseL  He  seems  to  have  been  an  ex* 
pert  seaman,  and  so  certainly  calculated  on  bringing  his 
•hip  safe  into  port,  that  the  evening  before  the  disaster 
occurred  he  assured  the  passengers  that  on  the  morrow 
they  should  be  in  New  York.  All,  therefore,  went  to  rest, 
and  were  awoke  in  the  early  dawn  by  the  vessel  being 
aground.  The  helmsman  had  mistaken  one  beacon  in 
these  roads  for  another.  They  were  not  far  from  land, 
and  the  waves  were  running  toward  the  land,  so  that  sev- 
eral of  the  passengers  had  themselves  lashed  to  planks, 
and  thus  came  to  shore,  although  half  dead.  This  mode 
of  saving  her  life  was  offered  to  Margaret  Puller,  but  she 
refused  it ;  she  would  not  be  saved  without  her  husband 
and  her  child. 

Before  her  embarkation  from  Italy,  she  wrote  to  one  of 
her  friend:)  in  America,  '^  I  have  a  presentiment  that  some 
great  change  in  my  fate  is  at  hand.  I  feel  the  approach 
of  a  crisis.  Ossoli  was  warned  by  a  fortune-teller  in  his 
youth  to  beware  of  the  sea,  and  this  is  his  first  great  voy- 
age ;  but  if  a  misfortune  should  happen,  I  shall  perish  with 
my  husband  and  my  child."  And  now  the  moment  which 
had  been  foreshadowed  to  her  was  oomo,  and  she  would 
perish  with  her  beloved  ones ! 

A  sailor  took  the  little  boy,  and  bound  him  to  a  plank. 


■;t: 


.v^acnca  xne  snore, 
deck  into  the  deep, 
found ;  but  the  little  • 
still  lashed  with  the 
both  were  dead. 
:  I  '^A  quick  death  am 

f  I  I  ways  been  Margaret  Fi 

' '   \  ed,  and  she  was  and  shi 

,  But  her  mother  and  i 

at  New  York — ^their  son 
they  had  anticipated  thi 
I   ,     I  and  much  joy;  theywisl 

:!|  that  little  boy— ^very  th. 

;*       *,  bed,  his  chair,  his  table ! 

I  ^  Fuller's  mother,  writes  to 

V    .  H     ^      :    .  will  never  smile  again ;  si 

who  perished  in  the  wred 
Sumner,  that  young  man 
sented  an  aoom  to  the  En 
I  do  not  find  in  such 
have  read  any  remarkab 
trays  that  extraordin-— 
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blo  undertakingi  whatever  oppoBition  he  may  experience, 
oaa  not  fail  in  the  end  of  winning  thereby  something  val- 
uable." 

That  rich  life,  with  all  its  sufferings,  yearnings,  pre- 
sentiments, and  hopes,  is  now  at  an  end,  has  passed  from 
the  eartL 

**  But  she  won  what  earth  of  best  oonM  give  her, 
Lore,  the  mother's  name,  aad-4ast,  a  grave !"— Ts«iriB. 

From  Margaret  Fnller's  letters  I  oonld  believe  that  the 
highest  object  of  her  life  was  gained  in  her  happiness  as 
a  mother ;  all  her  sonl  seemed  to  have  centered  in  that. 
She  had  been  described  to  me  as  not  sufficiently  femi- 
nine; she  seems  to  me  almost  too  much  so;  too  much  coa- 
oentered  in  that  one  phasis  of  her  being.  Well  for  her, 
in  the  mean  time,  who  went  hence  with  her  heart's  fullness 
of  love,  and  went  with  those  whom  she  loved  most. 

August  12th.  All  continues  to  be  delicious  and  good ! 
The  sea,  the  heavens  and  their  grand  show ;  the  warlike 
games  of  Valhalla,  which  take  place  every  evening,  in  which 
heroes  and  heroic  maidens  hurl  their  flaming  spears ;  the 
embraces  of  the  sea  during  the  day ;  the  song  of  the  sea 
at  night ;  freedom,  peace  in  the  open  air — aht  how  glori- 
ous is  all  this ! 

Professor  Hart  enjoys  the  bathing  and  the  life  here  as 
much  as  I  do,  and  little  Morgan  flits  about  like  a  sea-gull, 
DOW  on  the  shore  and  now  in  the  water,  barelegged  and 
brown,  and  as  happy  as  a  free  lad  can  possibly  be  on  the 
sea-shore.  But  poor  Mrs.  Hart  derives  benefit  neither 
fiom  bathing  nor  yet  from  the  sea  afr,  and  becomes  every 
day  paler  and  paler,  and  can  hardly  eat  any  thing  but  a 
little  Ixnled  rice.  I  believe  that  she  lives  principally,  and 
is  sustained  by  her  husband's  and  her  son's  enjoyment  of 
Hfe,  and  will  not  leave  this  place  for  their  sakes. 

I  have  derived  pleasure  from  my  acquaintance  with  an 
amiable  family,  or  rather  two  brother-families  from  Phil- 
adelphia, who  live  in  a  cottage  near  here,  for  the  benefit 
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of  sea-lialhing.  Mr.  F..  the  uldcr.  u  the  minister  nf  ■ 
Uaitun&n  c»ngT<i^li<>n  in  Philadalphta,  imtj  of  tbe  aobUrt, 
purest  human  beingn  whom  God  ever  created,  tn)e,li>v 
vent,  and  full  of  love,  bnt  ao  absorbed  by  hia  aoti<«laveiy 
feelings  that  bis  life  and  his  mind  suffer  ja  catuoqaaaoe, 
and  1  believtj  that  he  wuold  with  the  grt^atcst  plettsnn 
sufler  denth  if  by  that  moans  akv«ry  oonld  bo  abolisbed. 
And  bis  lovely  daughtflr  vroald  gladly  aufl'er  with  hiia,  ft 
Valkyria  in  Hotil  and  buonn!;.  a  glorious  young  girl,  wboi* 
her  fatbor's  happiDfiss  as  be  is  bora.  This  grief  for  tIaTei7 
would  have  madis  an  end  of  the  nobln  niinister'a  U&  had 
not  hia  ildu^hter  enlivened  him  every  day  with  now  jay 
aiid  fasoination.  She  ia  blonde  and  bluo,  like  the  Scan- 
dinavian  ■'  niaideo"  of  our  songs,  and  twnsiderahly  » 
somblea  a  Swede.  Tbe  wife  of  th«  second  brother  U  a 
brunette,  delicate,  beautiful,  witty,  oliarininB  as  a  Piescli 
Woman,  a  great  oontrast  to  the  fair  "  i^ltoldmo,''  bnt  tn^t 
delightful.     She  ia  the  happy  mother  of  three  olnvw  ladu 

Thn  VnlWvrin   hii«  thru.  Kmt)>ara        TK«  t»»  f.mlU^.  Ii« 
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and  the  moonlight  to  go  to  a  ball  and  see  human  beings 
hopping  about ;  neither  have  we  here  been  without  soenes 
of  a  less  lively  charaoter.  We  have  had  a  great  battle 
in  one  hotel  between  the  blaok  servants  and  the  white 
gentlemen,  which  has  oaused  some  bloody  heads.  The 
greatest  share  of  blame  falls  upon  a  gentleman  who  owns 
slaves.  He  will  be  obliged  to  leave.  There  have  been 
two  attempts  at  murder  in  another  hotel,  but  which  were 
prevented  in  time.  The  blame  of  these  is  laid  upon  a 
negro,  but  still  more  upon  the  landlady's  treatment  of  her 
domestics  in  this  hotel.  N.B. — ^AU  the  waiters  here  are 
negroes  or  mulattoes. 

A  sail  which  I  have  had  to-day  in  a  pleasure-yaoht,  be- 
longing to  an  agreeable  young  man,  a  Mr.  B.,  who  invited 
me  and  some  other  of  the  company  on  board  his  vessel,  has 
given  me  the  greatest  desire  to  return  home  in  a  sailing 
vessel,  if  I  could  only  spare  the  time  for  it.  Sailing  ves- 
sels are  so  infinitely  more  beautiful  and  more  poetical 
than  steam- vessels.  On  board  the  latter  one  never  hears 
the  song  of  the  wind  or  the  billows,  because  of  the  noise 
caused  by  the  machinery,  and  one  can  enjoy  no  sea-air 
which  is  free  from  the  fumes  of  the  chimney  or  the  kitch- 
en. Steam-boats  are  excellent  in  the  rivers,  but  on  the 
sea — ^the  sailing-ship  forever ! 

I  have  lately  had  a  visit  from  some  most  charming 
young  Quakeresses.  No  one  can  imagine  any  thing  more 
bvely  than  these  young  girls  in  their  light,  delicate,  mod- 
est attire. 

I  must  introduce  to  you  a  contrast  to  these.  I  was  sit- 
ting one  morning  beneath  my  leafy  alcove,  on  the  sea- 
shore, with  my  book  in  my  hand,  but  my  eyes  on  the  sea 
and  the  porpoises,  when  a  fat  lady,  with  a  countenance 
like  one  of  our  joUiost  Stockholm  huckster-women,  came 
and  seated  herself  on  the  sam^  bench  at  a  little  distance 
from  me.  I  had  a  presentiment  of  evil,  and  I  fixed  my 
eyes  on  Wordsworth's  Excursion.  Hy  neighbor  crept  .to- 
ward me,  and  at  length  she  said, 
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I  said  that  the  voyage  thither  was  dreadfully  diffieolt 
and  long — ^it  was  a  thing  hardly  thought  of! 

^^  Ahy  but  I  should  not  trouble  myself  about  that,"  she 
said;  ''I  am  so  fond  of  the  water!  and  oould  write  a  deal 
in  Sweden — See  there !  now  my  parasol  has  fiallen !  and 
the  handle  is  broken;  yes,  that  is  what  I  expected.  Yes- 
terday I  broke  my  spectacles  with  the  gold  frame,  and 
now  I  must  use  my  silver  ones !  I  am  always  breaking 
something — ^however,  I  have  not  yet  broken  my  neck !" 

^'  Then  every  thing  is  not  lost  yet !"  said  I,  laughing , 
and  as  I  saw  Professor  Hart  coming  up  the  steps  to  my 
airy  saloon,  I  hastened  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
^'American  Harp,"  and  leaving  her  to  him,  I  vacated  the 
field. 

Such  harps  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  countries,  but  in 
none  do  they  sound  forth  with  such  naiveti  as  here. 

A  young  poet  from  the  city  of  the  Friends,  with  a  beau- 
tifol,  dramatic  talent,  and  a  head  like  Byron,  and  a  frtmily 
of  refinement  and  amiability,  belong  to  my  agreeable  ac- 
quaintance here,  of  whom  I  would  see  more,  but  who  all 
come  and  go  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

August  16th.  There  is  now  an  end  to  my  good  time ! 
To-day  I  set  off  to  New  York.  To-morrow,  my  friends, 
the  Harts,  return  to  Philadelphia.  My  companion  to  New 
York  is  a  lawyer,  an  elderly  gentleman,  very  estimable 
and  good-hearted,  I  believe,  but  who  has  the  fault  of  hav- 
ing too  good  a  memory  for — ^verses,  and  a  fancy  for  repeat- 
ing long  and  often  very  prosaic  pieces  from  the  German, 
French,  and  English  authors,  which  are  less  amusing  to 
prosaic  listeners. 

At  dinner  I  exchanged  my  place,  and  the  sharks,  who 
now  saw  empty  seats  opposite  them,  looked  about  for  me 
with  a  hungry  mien ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  felt  the 
want  of  a  living  foreground  to  their  feast. 

I  regret  leaving  Cape  May,  which  is  to  me  so  quiet  and 
invigorating;  but  I  must  not  linger  any  lon%«f^lVA^^^i^ 
mnob  yet  to  see  and  to  learn  in  this  ooxuktr]. 
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I  shall  now  go  ami  take  my  last  bathe  in  the  sea,  anJ 
think  the  while  that  yoii  also  arc  bathing  in  tho  healtii- 
giving  wavea  of  the  ooeaa.  The  wavea  of  tho  Atlantic 
iSea  and  the  North  Sea  ilow  into  the  same  great  hath : 
and  ia  it        i  bathest  with  me  and  1  with  thea  ! 

"  Miaa  >»^"  ™«w  T  t*"™  *he  pleasure  of  taking  a 
bathe  v 

And  o  ily,  all  throng  Ute  sea ! 


XXL 

TO  TBB  CONFER1  .  C.  ORSTED,  COPE1THAGSK. 

Spa-niilp,  Npw  Jfrser,  AiiirusI  lOIli. 

How  often,  my  valued  friend,  have  I  thought  of  you  in 
this  hemisphere,  so  distant  from  your  country  and  your 
home ;  how  often  have  I  wished  it  was  in  my  power  to 
tell  you  something  about  this  great,  stead  ily- progressing 
portion  of  the  world,  upon  which  your  eye  ako  restd  with 
the  interest  of  an  inquirer.  Of  all  my  friends  in  Copen- 
hagen, you  were  the  only  one  who  understood  that  long- 
ing which  impelled  me  to  the  New  World  ;  and  when  I 
put  the  question  to  you,  "Does  it  appear  t«  you  extra- 
ordinary and  irrational  that  I  desire  to  see  America  ?"  you 
replied,  "  Nol  It  is  a  great  and  remarkable  formation  of 
that  creative  mind  which  can  not  but  be  in  tho  highest 
degree  interesting  to  study  more  nearly!" 

Oh,  yes ;  and  so  it  is,  and  far  more  so  than  I  had  any 
idea  of,  and  it  is  far  richer  than  I  can  yet  understand; 
and  I  have  been  more  willing  to  wait  before  I  wrote  to 
you  until  this  New  World,  with  all  its  various  phenom- 
ena and  their  living  unity,  had  become  more  intelligi- 
hle  to  myself.  And  for  this  purpose  I  might  have  waited 
yet  much  longer,  because  there  is  much  here  which  I 
have  not  yet  seen,  which  I  have  not  yet  well  considered, 
and,  so  to  say,  have  not  ■^ct  digested  ! 
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Bat  I  can  not  any  longer  defer  writing  to  you.  The 
necessity  to  thank  you  compels  me  to  write.  I  mnst — I 
will  thank  you  for  that  great,  unexpected  pleasure  which 
your  spirit  has  afforded  me  here  upon  this  foreign  coast, 
many  thousand  miles  distant  from  you ;  for  here,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  here  where  constellations 
ascend  which  we  do  not  behold  in  our  horizon,  here  have 
I  read  the  last-published  portion  of  your  work,  Aanelen  i 
Naturen;  and  that  treatise  which  you  gave  me  in  Copen- 
hagen, "  Ofver  Vdsens  enheien  afFomuflet  i  hela  Verlds 
Altet^^^  that  little  work  which  made  me  so  infinitely  hap- 
py, through  the  new,  joyful  light  which  it  caused  to  arise 
before  me,  which  brought  the  whole  starry  firmament 
nearer  to  my  heart,  and  made  each  star  bum  with  a  light 
kindred  to  the  light  of  my  own  spirit;  that  glorious,  little, 
but  large  work,  which  accompanied  me  across  the  great 
sea  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  as  one  of  my  dearest 
treasures,  I  recognized  in  this  your  book,  but  amplified 
and  rendered  more  perfect,  as  I  had  preconceived  it  capa- 
ble of  being.  And  I  have  been  unspeakably  delighted  to 
recognize  here  as  mature  fruit  the  blossom  of  our  conversa- 
tion in  Copenhagen;  to  see  here  my  own  earnest  prevision 
of  the  subject,  rendered  yet  more  clearly  and  forcibly  by 
your  lucid  and  logical  mind. 

For  what  can  be  clearer,  what  more  rational  or  more 
certain,  than  that  when  all  the  stars  are  governed  by  the 
same  laws  of  revolution,  when  all  of  them  are  subject  to 
the  same  light  and  the  same  shadow,  and  when  we,  in 
consequence  of  this,  are  able  to  study  them,  to  discover 
their  courses,  &c.,  to  calculate  the  place  of  the  star  and 
afterward  to  find  the  star  {le  Verrier),  then  it  is  evident 
that  the  resemblance  between  the  reason  of  man  and  the 
reason  in  the  universe  must  go  still  further,  must  em- 
Imuse  all  spheres,  and  in  a  similar  manner.  If  we  are 
necessarily  to  understand  the  terms  lines,  circles,  parabo- 
las, &c.,  as  applied  to  all  those  worlds,  which  wq  dls^a^v^ 
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in  space,  as  we  understaoil  their  applicatioa  to  our  eaxtb, 
if  their  mftthematical  and  physical  lawa  are  the  saine  as 
those  which  arc  in  force  ujion  this  earth,  then  is  it  clear 
that  the  aenae  of  beauty  can  not  be  eaisentiaJly  disaimilar, 
anil  that  the  moral  reason  mast  be  fond  amen  tally  the 
same,  must  recognize  the  same  nrinciples,  the  same  nA- 
ioal  idea.    You  hi  these ;  you  have  ahowa 

that  if  theao  dista  ws  similar  to  those  laws 

■which  operate  o]  l  globe,  then  it  ja  prob- 

able,  nay,  almoa.  acting  beinga,  endowed 

with  reason  and  ar  to  our  own,  exiat  Id 

these  remote  wot  wt  product,  as  the  Bow- 

era  of  their  life  a.  Ett  it  is  Improbable  thai 

the  great  Creator  mure  suuuiu  nave  left  his  work  more  in- 
complete than  upon  this  earth. 

The  same  light,  the  same  shadow!  and,  I  add,  the  same 
joy,  the  same  tears,  the  same  yearnings,  the  same  hope, 
the  same  wants,  the  same  faitli,  the  same  God,  Creator, 
Mediator,  I'erfccter;  yes,  although  under  dillerent  cir- 
cumstances and  in  diilerent  de<^eed  of  development,  still 
individually  the  same  for  alt,  because  the  same  corinal 
process  of  life  must  avail  for  all.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  go  with  rae  so  far ;  but  in  one  thing  I  bclievo  that 
you  will  agree  with  me,  because  the  thought  is  suggested 
by  your  work,  namely,  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse any  place,  not  even  the  remotest  star,  which  is  al- 
together alien  to  this  world,  this  earth  upon  which  we 
live,  and  that  reason  which  exists  in  us.  From  the  win- 
tery  stillness  of  Urania  to  the  glowing,  fervent  life  of  Mer- 
cury,  from  the  nebula  which  slowly  develops  itself  be- 
neath the  eye  of  the  Creator  in  accordance  with  laws  and 
powers  similar  to  those  of  our  earth,  to  the  star  which 
having  attained  the  highest  material  perfect  ibility,  pro- 
ducing harmonious  communities  of  beautiful  human  be- 
ings and  animal  life,  all  conditions,  all  changes  and  scenes, 
nli  degrees  of  development  and  dissimilar  associations  of 
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being,  in  natare  and  spirit,  which  the  hnman  life  and  hu- 
man imaginaticm  can  conceive — and  far,  far  more  still — 
for  where  is  the  human  imagination  that  can  extend  to 
the  peopling  of  the  starry  firmament,  to  the  conception  of 
all  its  forms  ? — all  this  is  nevertheless,  in  reality,  human 
— ^is  the  world  of  man ;  is  our  world.  Every  where  the 
same  laws,  the  same  governing  reason ;  therefore,  every 
where,  in  reality,  the  same  soul,  the  same  heart 

Oh  my  friend !  This  human  heart,  which  loves  so 
much,  and  which  suffers  so  much ;  this  spirit,  which  an- 
ticipates and  yearns  after  so  much,  which  can  attain  to 
so  little,  perfect  so  little ;  this  poor,  combating,  little,  large, 
enigmatic  being — ^Man,  is  not,  then,  after  all,  so  mean,  so 
isolated  in  mind,  in  existence!  That  truth  which  he  here 
acknowledges  is  truth  in  all  worlds  in  the  whole  universe; 
that  existence— that  inquiry— *that  life  which  he  has  here 
begun  may  be  developed  in  infinity,  and  attain  its  object; 
and,  released  from  earth,  we  may  find  new  light,  yes,  the 
Eternal  light,  with  adoration,  indeed,  but  without  being 
astonished  by  it-— vrithout  being  confounded  by  it ;  be- 
cause he  was  at  home  in  the  region  of  light  when  here, 
and  was  acquainted  with  its  nature  long  since. 

The  same  light,  the  same  shadows !  Beloved  stars, 
kindred  worlds !  in  the  same  light,  in  the  same  Father's 
house,  how  near,  how  dear  you  become  to  me.  For  though 
darkness  and  discord  may  prevail  in  you,  as  upon  the 
earth,  yet  I  know  that  the  Master  lives,  who  will  sepa- 
rate the  darkness  from  the  lig^t,  and  dissolve  the  discord 
into  perfect  harmony. 

I  saw  one  day,  my  dear  friend,  at  your  house,  a  quan- 
tity of  sand-grains  strewn  upon  a  glass  plate  arrange  them- 
selves, under  the  influence  of  a  musical  note,  into  the  most 
exquisite,  starlike,  and  symmetrically  harmonious  figure 
A  human  hand  made  the  stroke  which  produced  the  note. 
But  when  the  stroke  is  made  by  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty, will  not  the  note  then  produced  biiu%  m^  «iw« 

Z2 
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qiijsit«ly  hannonioiis  form  those  sand-grains  wLioh  aro 
luirnan  beings,  communitieif,  nations?  It  will  arrange 
the  world  iu  beauty  and  harmony,  and  there  shall  be  no 
discord,  and  na  lamentation  anymore;  thus  say  the  mnt 
reasonable  antioipations  of  all  people,  as  you  yoaisdf 
have  told  ns  with  sninntifin  nertainty  in  your  "  Parity  of 
Reason  througho  '  and  thus  has  He  htm- 

Fi'/f  told  na  in  K  Eternal  goodne^.     And 

henoe  it  ia  that  ]  s  changing  phenomena, 

amid  every  tbinf  :c,  amid  all  stars  end  in 

all  stars,  amid  i  1  ns  in  my  own — every 

where  the  harmr  a  eternal  star,  the  child 

of  harmoay,  the  f  God,  the  kiagdom  of 

man;  and  henoe  u  is  I  weep  and  am  joyfnl  never- 

theless. 

You  see,  my  estimable  friend,  what  a  pure,  divine  joy 
your  book  has  awoke  within  me.  It  has  been  your  de- 
sire, your  pleasure,  to  impart  such  joy ;  and  I  can  not  de- 
scribe to  you  how  my  soul  wa.s  enriched  those  mornings 
when  I  sat  by  the  sea-shore  with  your  book  in  my  hand, 
and  before  me  boundless  space,  as  infinite  as  (he  views 
which  it  presetited  to  my  glanco ;  or  in  the  evenings, 
when,  in  thought,  with  you  I  visited  those  brilliant  worlds 
above  and  around  me,  and,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  metamorphosis  of  things,  I  let  my  fancy  freely  sport 
with  the  powers  of  matter  and  of  mind,  while  a  magnifi- 
cent spectacle  of  electric  fire  was  displayed  in  the  firma- 
ment above.     Festal  hours  and  moments ! 

Your  book,  which  was  sent  to  me  by  tJie  Danish  chars^ 
iraffaires  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Bille,  was  all  the  more  wel- 
come to  me,  as  I  had  lately  parted  with  that  little  work 
on  the  "  Parity  of  Reason,"  &c.,  which  you  gave  me  in 
Copenhagen ;  I  had  left  it  with  Professor  Henry,  of  "Wash- 
ington, an  amiable  and  distinguished  scientific  man,  who, 
on  hearing  of  its  subject  and  nature  from  me,  wished  to 
f:rans]ate  it.     I  ha^e  ofU'.n  Utatd  your  name  mentioned 
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with  honor  in  the  New  World,  together  with  thotse  of  Lin- 
nsdua  and  Berzeliutj.  Professor  Henry  was  the  first  who 
made  your  seientific  works  known  in  this  country.  And  it 
woald  delight  you  to  know  the  rapidity  and  the  skill  with 
which  every  discovery  in  natural  philosophy  is  here  con- 
verted and  applied  to  the  public  advantage.  Your  discov- 
ery of  electro-magnetic  power,  which  led  to  the  invention 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  can  not  be  made  more  use  of  any 
where  than  in  this  country.  Every  where  along  the  lines 
of  rail-road,  from  city  to  city,  and  from  state  to  state,  is  car- 
ried the  electric  telegraph.  Distant  cities,  persons  living 
in  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  converse  with  each  other 
by  means  of  the  electric  wire,  transact  affairs  of  business 
— even  affairs  of  marriage,  I  have  heard — and  every  day 
are  attempted  new  developments,  new  applications  of 
those  powers,  the  relationship  between  which  were  made 
known  by  you.  The  Americans  seem  to  be  particularly 
attracted  by  motive  powersh-^by  any  method  of  expediting 
movement  and  accelerating  communication.  Any  thing 
which  can  give  life  .and  action  goes  most  rapidly  ''  ahead," 
aa  the  phrase  is,  that  is  to  say,  finds  most  favor  with  them. 
In  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  where  models  are  pre- 
served of  every  machine  made  in  the  United  States,  which 
has  been  patented,  and  which  amount,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, to  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand — ^I  remarked  that  the 
greater  number  of  them  were  for  the  acceleration  of  speed, 
and  for  the  saving  of  time  and  labor.  There  were  also 
some  for  the  perpetual  movement,  which — ^now  stand  still. 
Even  children  seem  to  feel  this  passion  for  moving-ma- 
chines. I  saw  on  one  occasion  a  school  of  boys  during 
the  time  they  were  allowed  to  rest  and  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  drawing  on  their  slates.  I  walked  between  the 
benches,  that  I  might  see  the  work  of  the  bright-eyed  chil- 
dren and  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  I  saw  on  most 
of  the  slates  smoking  steam-engines  or  steam-boats,  all  in 
movement.      But  this  interest  in  locomotive  machinery         ^ 
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hua  ft  profound  connection  with  the  movement  of  life  il- 
t^elf  in  this  country.  iDnnnierablo  livorH  aad  streatw 
lliiw  through  this  country  in  all  directions,  and  gire  > 
greater  facility  to  the  circulation  of  life  than  in  most  other 
countriea.  Locomotives  are  here  like  pulses,  wlikih  impri 
the  blood  through  the  VMns  and  arteries  of  the  body  to 
every  part  of  the  ;  is  so  invariably  a  ohxi^ 

acteriatio  of  life  sant  change  from  place 

to  plaoe.     Peopli  a,  and  things,  are  in  n 

perpetual  state  '  id  interchange  between 

state  and  state,  ^  and  the  South,  between 

the  East  and  thi  ^nda  still ;  nothing  stag- 

natoit,  nnleas  ex(  impulse  and  the  neo«- 

sity  to  obtain  poaaession  or  oil  tne  nattjral  resources  to  this 
country  are,  besides  thia,  in  full  activity  ;  and  there  is,  in 
consequence,  a  great  deal  done,  both  by  government  and 
by  individuals,  to  promote  the  extension  of  practical  sci- 
ence. Geology  and  the  physical  sciences  flourish;  the 
diHerent  states  send  out  scientific  men  to  examine  new 
districts  within  the  states,  and  institutions  are  estab- 
lished for  the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge,  espe- 
cially in  natural  history  and  mechanics.  One  such  is  the 
Franklin  Institute  at  Philadelphia,  another  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  at  'Washing:ton,  the  ornamental  Gothic 
building  for  which  is  now  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  To- 
tomac.  This  institution,  endowed  by  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Smith,  is  intended  to  form  a  central 
national  institution,  where  all  the  scientific  laborers  of  the 
United  States  may  have  a  point  of  union.  Professor  Hen- 
ry, who  is  the  secretary  of  the  institution,  was  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  sending  you  the  first  printed  transnc- 
tions  of  this  very  important  institute,  and  I  shall  have  tho 
pleasure  of  being  the  bearer  of  them  to  you. 

Yes,  how  delightful  it  will  be  to  me,  on  my  return  home, 
to  see  you  and  g<X)d  Mrs.  Orsted  and  Matilda,  and  to  tell 
you  by  word  of  mouth  what  I  hnvo  seen  and  experitnceii 
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here.  I  can  now  only  passingly  tonoh  upon  that  great 
theme,  the  life  of  the  United  States.  I  am  like  a  gleaner, 
wandering  here  and  there  over  the  fields,  gathering  np 
ears  and  flowers  to  bind  into  sheaves  and  garlands,  but  in 
order  to  do  that  I  mnst  have  more  than  a  handful ;  and, 
as  yet,  I  have  not  more. 

The  oommenoement  of  my  wanderings  in  this  hemis- 
phere was  in  the  mNrtheastem  states  of  the  Union.  I 
found  there  earnestness  and  labor,  restless  onward-striving, 
power  both  mannal  and  spiritual;  large  eduoational  es« 
tablishments,  manufactories,  asylums  for  the  suffering, 
and  instituticMis  for  the  restoration  of  fallen  humanity, 
were  all  admirable  there,  and,  above  all,  the  upward-pro- 
gressive movement  of  society.  I  saw,  before  the  winter 
set  in,  the  glorious  Hudson,  with  its  magnificent  scenery} 
its  shores  covered  with  wood,  which  at  that  season  pre* 
sented  the  most  wonderful  splendor  and  variety  of  color ; 
I  saw  the  rivers  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and 
hills  and  valleys  which  often  reminded  me  of  Sweden,  for 
the  scenery  of  Sweden  and  that  of  these  two  states  resem- 
ble each  other  greatly,  inasmuch  as  they  have  the  strong 
characteristics  of  winter,  snow  and  ice,  and  the  dramatic 
scenes  which  these  afford  both  of  suffering  and  pleasure. 
After  that  I  saw,  in  the  South,  the  Palmetto  States,  Car- 
olina and  Georgia,  and  here  I  was  enchanted  by  a  luxu- 
riance in  the  outward  life  of  Nature,  to  which  I  had  hith- 
erto been  a  stranger !  Would  that  I  were  able  to  de- 
scribe to  you  those  red  rivers,  the  shores  of  which  are 
covered  with  woods  as  yet  untouched  by  human  hand, 
and  where  no  human  habitation  is  to  be  found ;  woods 
which  seem  to  swim  upon  the  water,  and  where  a  hund- 
red different  kinds  of  trees  were  engarlanded  by  hundreds 
of  different  beautiful  flowering  creepers — a  chaotic  vege- 
*table  life,  but  full  of  beauty,  and  the  most  wonderful 
groupings,  in  which  one  discerns  all  those  various  archi- 
tectural forms  which  we  admire  in  temples  and  chutcKea 
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linmaii  hondB.  The  primeval  forest  here  prescnU 
them  in  fantastic  sport,  iaspirod  by  its  moroing  dream. 
The  rooming  dream  of  Natare  !  Is  not  Nature  hnmaa, 
or,  at  least,  full  of  the  human  element  in  the  bod  and  the 
gond,  the  beautiful  and  hideous  ?  She  must  have  human 
dreams.  The  pri>"'"">l  f-irflat  -"t'libits  on  a.  colossal  seals 
pi)rtiooe3  and  vm  ramids.  grottoes,  sphinx- 

es, and  dragons,  sohimns,  temples  uf  jor, 

tnnmphal  arches.  aiettninbs.     Theprimo> 

vnl  feast  present  A-orld  of  man  ;  and  vith 

what  a  riohnesa  a  depth  of  poetry  !    1 

dreamed  niyse:  I  this  sight  to  the  third 

day  of  creation,  io«  to  the  creative  "J>t 

there  be !"  the  earth  opened  her  maternal  bosom,  and 
brought  forth  the  vegetable  world  in  its  morning  pomp, 
still  prophetically  warm  from  the  dream  of  night  You, 
my  friend,  who  have  so  much  of  the  poet  in  your  f-oiil, 
will  not  be  offended  that  I,  in  Ihls  case,  see  rather  through 
the  eye  of  the  biblical  ftcnesis  than  through  that  of  sci- 
ence. The  former  beholds  in  ono  moment  that  which  the 
latter  beholds  in  a  succession  of  periods;  yet  they  both 
behold  the  same  reality. 

It  was  an  especial  delight  t<i  mo  to  recognize  among 
the  common  productions  of  these  woods  many  which  1 
hail  seen  as  rare  species  when  I  walked  with  you  throuiih 
the  botanic  garden  at  Copenhagen ;  of  these  I  remember 
particularly  the  tulip-tree,  and  the  fan-palm  or  palmetto, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  common  indigenous  trees  of  the 
Sonthern  States. 

if  life  in  the  Northern  States  is  a  grand  epic,  a  poem 
full  of  great  leaching,  then  is  that  of  the  Southern  Slates 
11  romance  of  infinitely-picturesque  beauty — yes,  even 
Ihongh  slavery  and  sandy  deserts  exist  there.  As  belong- 
ing to  the  romantic  life  of  these  states  must  be  mentioiieil ' 
the  negroes,'with  tbeir  enigmatical  character,  their  si>til's 
flinl  religious  fe«tWaV»-,  \\\o  c\t\es  full  of  orange-groves. 
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and  their  many  kinds  of  beautiful  flowering  trees ;  their 
piazzas,  covered  with  honeysuckle  and  roses,  which  no 
winter  destroys,  amid  which  flutter  sun-bright  humming- 
birds, and  which  screen  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  beauti- 
ful but  pale  women;  their  fire-flies  shining  forth  like 
points  of  light  in  the  night ;  their  pine- woods,  where  blos- 
soming azaleas  stand  like  angels  of  light  among  the  dark 
trees,  in  which  sing  thrushes  and  the  '^  hundred-tongued 
birds  ;"  and  for  the  rest,  those  peculiar  vegetable  growths 
which  are  the  natural  productions  of  these  states— <x>tton 
(particularly  in  the  beautiful  islands  along-  the  coasts), 
rice,  and  so  on,  the  cultivation  of  these,  as  well  as  the 
mixed  population.  But  I  must  stop.  It  is  presumption 
to  attempt  a  description  of  the  life  and  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  states,  when  I  know  that  every  single 
state  in  the  Union  is  like  a  perfect  realm,  with  almost  all 
the  various  circumstances  and  resources  of  a  European 
kingdom  in  fertile  fields,  metallic  mountains,  navigable 
riverS)  forests,  and  besides  these  many  natural  gifts  and 
beauties  which  as  yet  are  unknovm,  and  not  turned  to 
account.  Yes,  it  excites  at  the  same  time  both  joy  and 
despair,  to  know  that  there  is  on  all  hands  so  much  that 
IS  new,  and  so  much  which  is  yet  unknown,  and  so  much 
which  I  never  shall  know.  Fortunately,  however,  for  this 
country,  it  possesses,  in  its  very  subdivision  and  form  of 
government,  a  great  and  efiective  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  itself.  Each  separate  state  is  like  an  in- 
dependent individual  existence,  and  feels  itself  excited  to 
emulate  its  sister  states  (with  which  it  sometimes  wran- 
gles and  quarrels,  as  sisters  will  sometimes  do  in  their 
younger  years),  and  to  become  a  full-grown  human  being 
on  its  own  account.  And  for  this  purpose  all  its  powers 
are  called  into  action,  and  all  its  peculiar  ways  and  means 
are  examined  into.  Hence  it  is  that  in  this  land  of  liberty 
there  is  no  limitation  to  experimental  attempts.  Every 
thing,  even  the  very  maddest  of  all,  may  be  attenv^tMi^ 
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and  pioved  whether  there  is  any  thing  availahle  ia  it  or 
not.  Every  thing,  even  the  most  alintird,  is  sure  of  hav- 
ing some  adherenta,  and  an  opportunity  ajforded  for  trial; 
and  I  have  hoard  Americans  say  jestingly,  that  if  any 
body  came  forth  with  the  aaaertion  that  it  \ras  better  to 
walk  upon  the  bead  than  the  feet,  ho  would  be  quita  snn 
of  pupils  who  wc  d  earnest,  make  the  at- 

tempt whether  >  to  walk  on   the  head. 

Other  men  waul  at  them,  still  would  ai- 

low  them  to  mai  e  certain  that  if  by  et* 

periment  it  waa  :  ng  on  the  hoad  were  not 

practicable,  they  on  their  legs  again,  and 

in  the  mean  tin  vo  gained  sometlung  by 

experience.  And  certam  it  is  that  several  attempts,  which 
in  the  beginning  have  appeared  as  absurd  as  that  of  mak- 
ing use  of  the  head  instead  of  the  feet,  and  which  were 
treated  accordingly,  have  after  a  time  succeeded,  and  been 
crowned  with  the  most  fortunate  results.  One  such  at 
tempt  may  be  mentioned  as  that  of  exporting  ice  to  thu 
tropical  countries.  The  first  person  who  tried  this  experi- 
ment, and  who  now  lives  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
was  regarded  for  several  years  by  certain  people  as  a  fool. 
Now,  however,  the  exportation  of  ice  to  hot  countries  forms 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revcmie  to  North  America. 
Great  numbers  of  ships  transport  blocks  of  ico  from  the 
mountains  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  to  the 
cities  of  the  Southern  States,  to  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
to  Mexico,  &c. 

Yes,  North  America,  by  means  of  the  speculative  dispo- 
sition of  her  people,  by  means  of  her  political  subdivision, 
her  institutions  which  afford  free  play  to  individual  pecul- 
iarity and  will,  in  evil  as  well  as  in  good  ;  America  is  the 
land  of  experiment,  and  its  commencement  in  the  field  of 
experimental  humanity  reveals  a  boundless  prospect  ns  to 
what  it  may  yet  bring  forth.  One  of  its  sons  drew  the 
lightning  from  the  clouds',  amitlio.r  createil  wings  out  of 
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ateain  for  all  the  people  of  the  earth;  so  that  they  might 
fly  round  the  world ;  a  third  has,  oh  the  happy  man !  dis* 
covered  the  means  of  mitigating  life's  bitter  enemy,  bod- 
ily suffering,  and  of  extending  the  wings  of  the  angel  of 
sleep  over  the  unfortunate  one  in  the  hour  of  his  agony! 
And  all  this  has  been  done  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
country's  life,  for  in  computing  the  age  of  a  world's  culti- 
vation which  has  a  thousand  years  for  its  ftiture,  two  centu- 
ries' existence  is  merely  as  the  morning  hour;  the  day  lies 
before  it  as  its  future.  What  will  not  this  people  accom- 
plish during  the  day?  Of  a  verity,  greater  things  than 
these!  That  will  I  venture  to  predict  firom  its  eye;  for 
that  eye  is  vigilant  and  bright;  it  is  early  accustomed 
keenly  to  observe  the  object  which  is,  without  asking 
about  that  which  was,  and  without  being  checked  by  the 
warning  cry  of  antiquity ;  it  has  a  watchful  eye,  undaunt- 
ed courage,  and  unwearied  perseverance.  And  if  this  ob- 
servant eye,  when  the  working  days  are  over,  and  the  Sab- 
bath recurs,  were  directed  more  exclusively  upon  ^iritual 
things,  would  it  not  even  then  make  discoveries  and  intro- 
duce science  and  certainty  into  regions  where  now  hu- 
manity is  merely  at  home,  by  means  of  hope  and  faith. 
I  believe  so,  because  the  purpose  of  this  people's  gaze  as 
well  as  of  their  social  arrangements,  is,  above  every  thing 
else,  to  compass  those  ends  which  are  of  importance  to  the 
whole  of  humanity ;  I  believe  it,  because  the  G-ermanic 
element,  the  character  of  which  is  profoundly  intellectual 
and  transcendental,  is,  in  this  country,  mingled  with  the 
Anglo-Norman,  and  from  the  union  of  these  two  races  a 
third  national  character  may  be  expected,  which  shall  com- 
bine the  highest  speculative  thought  with  the  clearest 
practical  intuition. 

But  I  will  not  any  longer  occupy  your  time,  and  per- 
haps your  patience,  with  my  endeavor  to  show  the  harmo- 
nious figure  in  the  star  of  the  American  Union.     Regard 

is,  then,  as  an  ear  of  com  plucked  from  a  rick  hax^^^ 
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field.  Whcu  1  hnve  completed  my  wanderings,  when  I 
have  returned  to  ytii],  I  ahall  bring  iimre  with  inc.  By 
that  time  I  *  hall  havo  visited  the  most  northern  states  rf 
tho  Union-  la  land  of  the  White  Mountains  aad  the  In- 
dians, and  lat  gjontWest,  "that  great,  wonderful  West," 
as  ihe  •"'«  of  ''--■^"*  — "  -*-  where,  in  the  vast  valley 
uf  the  >s  3  he  room  for  more  than 

two  h  Ni  if  people  to  live  comforU 

ably ;  T  r  n  grows  in  unexampled 

inxurianoe,  oni  begins  fully  to  compre- 

hend the  pheoorr  :ed  States  progress,  ca-,  aa 

it  is  called,  "gro  3s  this  growth,  this  prog- 

ritss,  and  in  whai  siats,  1  hi^  at  some  fu- 

ture time  to  converse  with  yon. 

AVhen  I  mny  .see  you  again — whether  thia  autuinii.  or 
nnt  until  next  spring — I  do  not  know.  If  my  mother  and 
BJMtcr  consent,  I  ^hall  remain  over  the  winter.  The  great 
kindness  and  hospitality  with  which  I  am  received  makes 
it  easy  for  me  to  visit  vrry  distant  states  and  places.  This 
is  a  blessing  for  which  I  can  not  bo  suiliciently  grateful. 
Thia  hospitality,  however,  which  would  make  my  life  3 
perpetual  festival,  i,s  too  much  for  the  powers  of  niv  niinii 
and  body.  The  nation  has  a  warm,  youthful  heart,  aad 
that  one  must  confess  with  pleasure  and  gratitude,  even 
if  one  is  one's  self  too  old  or  too  stupid  properly  to  receive 
what  they  wish  to  give. 

The  very  reception,  both  outwardly  and  spiritually, 
which  they  give  you  is  a  part  of  this  youthfulncss  of  life. 
America  is  a  hospitable  land  for  strangers,  not  alone  as 
they  may  come  outwardly  in  llesh  and  blood,  but  as  re- 
gards thoughts  and  ideas.  And  this  is  shown  by  the  ven- 
eration which  is  felt  for  many  of  the  scientific  names  of 
Europe.  And  I  expect  to  sec  much  seed  of  future  devel- 
opment germinating  here,  in  consequence  of  the  increas- 
ing and  more  inward  approximation  of  the  American  and 
Scandinavian  m\nd.    Xou  swe  Viftt*  generally  known,  and 
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are  becoming  more  and  more  so  every  day.  When  H. 
Martentsen's  theological  writings  are  known  here  ho  will 
produce  an  epoch  in  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  New 
World ;  for  the  state  of  this  presses  onward  to  that  har- 
monious figure  in  which  every  separate  particle  forms  a 
portion  of  the  great  universal  harmony.  And  of  this  kind 
is  Martensen's  Philosophical  Theology. 

I  am  at  this  moment  greatly  distressed  by  the  intelli 
genoo  of  the  war  which  has  again  broken  out  between 
Denmark  and  Holstein.     And  we  hoped  for  peace ! 

But  that  brave  little  people  can  not  lose  the  victory. 
There  must  be,  I  predict  it,  a  good  ending  to  the  war ; 
and  Denmark  will  arise  therefrom  stronger  and  greater 
than  before !  May  it  be  so ;  and  when  I  again  see  you 
and  my  Danish  friends,  may  we  drink  a  skael  to  Den- 
mark's honorable  peace ! 

I  inclose  in  your  lettrr  a  few  lines  to  Andersen.  His 
^^  Fairy  Tales''  are  universally  read  and  loved  in  this  coun- 
try,  both  by  great  and  small,  as  they  are  with  us. 

Let  me  be  retained  in  your  remembrance,  and  regard 
as  your  sincerely  devoted  and  grateful  firiend, 

Fredrka  Bremer. 


LETTER   XXI  L 

Rose  Cottage,  Brooklyn,  August  20th. 
Delightful  as  it  was,  my  dear  little  Agatha,  to  receive 
jonr  letter  of  the*12th  of  July,  warm  as  it  made  my  heart 
to  read  of  your  tender  regard  for  me,  yet  I  was  deeply 
grieved  to  find  you  so  weak  and  suffering;  and  I  feel 
almost  a  reproach  of  conscience  tiiat  I  am  not  with  you, 
that  I  am  not  helping  you  by  all  means  in  my  power,  at 
all  ^vents  as  regards  the  sick  people  in  the  country,  be- 
cause that  must  be  almost  too  much  for  you.  Your  own 
indisposition  must  prevent  your  bearing  that  of  o<]cl^\il 
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calmly.     I  endeavor  to  console  myself  with  the  refill 
that  you  are  now  at  Marstrand,  away  from  the  som 
and  anxietioa  of  the  day,  and  that  you  are  gaining  new 
strength  by  bathing,  which  is  always  so  benefioial  to  yon. 
Ah  1  if  that  sea-bathing  could  bat  be  to  yoii  what  those 
seventeen  or  eif '  '  '  "  pe  May  have  been  to  me' 

I  have  now  on'  ly  former  indisposition  ■ 

slight  tendency  tho  heart,  and  some  de- 

gree of  sleeples!  tie  homeopathic  globules 

never  fail  to  reli  respects. 

Aa  regards  r  •»  for  some  months  yet, 

that  has  beoom  pensable  thing.    I  should 

be  nnable  to  go  <  that  which  I  mast  me 

before  winter  seta  in.  My  journey  to  the  West  lies  before 
me  yet  unaccomplished.  This  could  not  be  done  properly 
in  less  than  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  and  that  woiild  take  me 
far  into  November,  and  to  return  home  from  North  Amer- 
ica without  having  seen  the  great  West  and  its  growing 
life,  would  be  to  me  like  seeing  the  opera  of  "Gustavus 
Wasa"  played  without  the  part  of  the  hero.  In  the  month 
of  December  I  might  return  home,  but  I  acknowledge  that 
I  am  a  little  timid  at  the  thoughts  of  that  long  sea- voyage 
at  that  season  of  the  year  {although  I  would  not  say  any 
thing  about  it),  yet  even  then  I  should  leave  unseen  a  great 
deal  which  would  be  of  infinito  advantage  to  me  to  have 
seen  and  to  have  become  acquainted  with,  and  which  I 
may  never  again  have  an  opportunity  of  being  within 
reach  of.  In  about  four  or  five  months  on  the  other  aide 
of  December  I  should  hope  to  have  accomplished  all  which 
I  think  I  ought  to  do  here,  and  then,  my  darting,  I  could 
return  and  bo  with  you  at  Marstrand,  in  Stockholm,  at 
Aersta,  or  wherever  you  might  be,  and  then  we  could  talk, 
and  think,  and  read,  and  write,  and,  please  God,  enjoy  life 
together  with  our  good,  beloved  mother,  and  do  the  best 
wo  could  with  what  was  \vrong  if  we  could  not  make  it 
nil  right.     And  as  fot  tne,  4o  "crot  he  uneasy ;  my  little 
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traveling  bity  goes  with  me  on  the  joomey,  and,  with 
the  help  of  Gtxl,  helps  me  on  all  oooasions ;  and  sinoe 
that  good  sea-bathing  I  feel  again  that  I  have  oourage  to 
encounter  the  giants  of  the  West,  and  I  think  that  the 
very  sight  of  them  will  oaose  my  strength  to  become  as 
that  of  a  giant,  if  I  were  but  easy  about  you ! 

August  23d.  Your  letter  from  Marstarand !  Ah,  thank 
Ood  for  it!  It  made  me  really  happy;  for  your  former 
letter  had  made  me  deeply  anxious.  All !  how  glad  I  am 
that  you  feel  yourself  improving  again,  and  that  you  are 
again  able  to  enjoy  life ;  I  bless  that  sea-bathing,  and 
thank  God,  and  hope  that  all  will  be  well  with  you  for  the 
future.  Next  year  we  must  all  four  labor  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  your  health,  I,  you,  sea-bathing,  and  homeopa- 
thy. And  what  a  pleasure,  and  how  amusing  it  was,  to 
hear  you  speak  so  charmingly  and  cheerfully  of  one  thing 
and  another :  about  the  entrance  of  the  crown-princess 
into  Stockholm ;  yes,  how  delightful  it  was  that  she  was 
80  beautifully  received,  and  that  she  is  so  good,  and  looks 
80  agreeable !  I  wanted  to  hear  something  about  her;  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  been  among  the  people  who 
scattered  flowers  over  hdr,  and  have  joined  my  dioat  of 
««Wek5ome!"  to  theirs. 

And  Jenny  Lind  is  actually  on  her  way  ta  America ! 
A  terrific  welcome  awaits  her;  she  will  be  lucky  if  she 
escapes  with  life !  The  fame  of  her  beneficence,  and  her 
fine  disposition,  still  more  than  that  of  her  powers  as  a 
singer,  have  opened  all  hearts  and  all  arms  to  her,  and  an 
angel  from  heaven  is  not  as  perfect  as  people  imagine 
Jenny  Lind  to  be,  and  would  not  be  half  so  welcome. 
The  Americans  are  bom  enthusiasts,  and  I  would  be  the 
last  to  reproach  them  with  it  No  human  being,  and  no 
nation  either,  can  ever  become  any  thing  great,  if  they  are 
not  possessed  of  that  overflowing  power  which  finds  its 
vent  in  enthusiasm.  That  critical  disposition  belongs  to 
old  people,  or  to  little  feopLe. 
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Tho  IctUT  from  hinne,  which  I  waited  for  here  hafore  I  do- 
okled  further  upon  my  jourocjinga,  niado  tou  so  nospeaJi- 
ably  happy  that  I  could  not  help  hastfining  down  to  Re- 
becca, thfit  I  might  talk  to  her  about  its  beloved  contents, 
and  we  embraced  each  other  in  the  joy  that  it  afibrded, 
and  becautie  we  could  still  TeniaiD  together  for  a  while. 

I  shtUl  now  a  i  to  Coney  Island,  an  isl- 

and in  the  ■  York,  where  there  is  ■    i 

Lathin  <)uoh  I  shall  again  avail 

mysell.  t  company  me  a  short  dis- 

tance on  I       n  '  (he  Hudson,  to  tho  com- 

niunity  of  uia  S.  ebanon,  where  the  yoong 

Lowella  will  nn  them  I  ahall  go  to  Niag- 

ara. TheS.'a  arenoLBuiu  w  go  ho  far, although  they  wnnid 
have  liked  it  much.  I  .sliall  nut  see  my  friends,  tlie  Down- 
ing3,  tliis  time,  for  which  I  am  sorry ;  but  the  last  week 
of  my  stiiy  in  this  cuuntry  shall  be  reserved  for  them. 

In  Ito.se  Cottage,  in  that  good  and  almost  perfect  home, 
every  thing  ia  good,  peaceful,  aiTectionat*,  as  is  its  wont. 
Ripe  fruits  surround  Rose  Cottage  —  peaches,  apricots, 
plums,  grapes.  All  Brooklyn,  and  even  New  York,  is  at 
this  moment  like  a  fruiterer's  shop,  full  of  peaches  and 
apricots:  and  such  peaches! — the  fruit  of  Hcsperia.  Every 
little  lad  and  lass  in  the  Union  can  eat  their  full  of  theia 
Eddy  is  happy  with  a  whole  swarm  of  little  rabbits,  acd 
baby  atonds  with  its  golden  locks  in  Ibc  garden,  and  re- 
joices when  the  butterflies  come  and  scat  themselves  on 
their  thrones,  that  is  to  aay,  on  tho  flowers.  The  sweet 
little  fellow  is,  however,  still  delicate,  and  the  parents  go 
to  tho  sea-side  principally  for  his  sake. 

1  have  found  Marcus  and  Rebecca,  and  many  of  my 
friends,  greatly  distressed  by  the  new  law  respecting  fu- 
gitive slaves,  which  has  annihilated  all  security  for  these 
unfcjrtuftates  in  the  Uniteil  t^tatcs.  .(Uready  are  slave- 
catchers  from  the  I^outh  in  active  operation,  and  thousands 
of  slaves  have  now  left  their  homes  in  these  Northern 
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Slates,  and  have  fled  to  Canada,  or  across  the  sea  to  En- 
gland. Just  lately  an  escaped  slave  was  seized  in  Bos- 
ton, and  carried  back  into  slavery.  The  people  were  in  a 
great  ferment,  but  they  made  no  open  opposition.  The 
law  commanded  it,  and  they  obeyed ;  but  die  bells  of  the 
city  tolled  as  for  a  funeral.  How  I  sympathized  with  my 
friends  in  this  their  country's  great  sorrow — ^that  now  there 
should  not  be  a  single  spot  of  earth  within  the  Union 
which  can  be  said  to  be  an  asylum  for  freedom !  They 
are  exasperated,  not  against  the  South,  but  against  that 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  North  who,  for  the  interests 
of  Mammon,  or  the  cotton  interest,  as  the  phrase  is,  have 
given  up  this  noblest  right.  The  South  has  fought  for  an 
ancient,  half- won  right ;  the  North  has  no  such  excuse. 
I  understand  and  I  know  their  willingness  to  sacrifice 
much,  and  to  suffer  much,  in  order  to  alter  these  unfor- 
tunate circumstances,  the  result  of  slavery.  But  I  can 
not,  in  all  cases,  participate  in  their  views  of  the  question. 
I  am  more  hopeful  than  they.  I  have  more  faith  in  the 
victory  of  the  nobler  South  and  the  nobler  North.  In  the 
great  combat  between  God  and  Mammon,  this  slave-law 
is,  indeed,  a  lost  battle ;  but  all  is  not  lost  with  it.  I  be- 
lieve, with  Clay  and  Webster,  that  it  is  one  step  back- 
ward, which  has  been  demanded  by  the  necessity  of  the 
moment,  but  only  preparatory  to  a  greater  advance  on  the 
path  of  freedom.  But  of  all  this  I  have  spoken  with  you 
in  Washington. 

Shortly  after  Clay  left  Congress  for  the  sea-side,  nearly 
all  the  measures  were  carried  which  he  had  proposed  in 
his  Compromise  Bill  (the  Omnibus  Bill) — the  omnibus, 
8o  to  speak,  was  unhorsed  and  left  empty,  and  the  votes 
were  taken  on  each  separate  measure,  independently  of 
the  rest,  and  were  carried  with  only  some  small  altera- 
tions. That  great  statesman  had  probably  hit  upon  the 
only  possible  means  of  reconciliation  between  the  North 
and  the  SouUi.     Some  of  the  Southern  States  are,  howev- 


of  the  murderer,  Professor 
Hut  where  throughout  the  Ui 
inul  histury  been  the  subject 
ton  and  Savaoaah,  as  well  i 
the  piiblio  has  oniverBally  g 
Qa  tml — old  gentlemeo,  70 
either  for  or  agaiiut  ProfeHW 
ing  joBDg  girl  of  fifteen,  m 
her  head  that  a  Mr.  Littlefial 
aer,  was  the  murderer  of  Pari 
she  argued  fin-  her  view  of  tiu 
spiritedly.    In  the  mean  tim 
Ue  lies  and  prevarioatioos,  e 
mmdereT — oonfessed,  it  is  ■ 
shoald  reoeive  raeroy,  as  he  n 
was  done  in  self-defense.    Xa 
seemed  to  oontradiot  this,  as 
whole  afiair  had  skowD  kimi 
uoionable  prevarioator,  that  thi 
taioed  no  oredenoe,  and  he  wi 
-  by  the  jndge  of  ICaaaaohuaetb 
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gaged  to  be  married,  and  it  is  said  that  the  whole  femily 
will  leave  America  for  Madeira.  I  rejoice  that  they  are 
able  to  leave  the  country. 

Spite  of  this  murder  having  been  dearly  proved,  and 
of  the  low  tone  of  morality  in  Webster,  yet  is  the  feeling 
in  these  Northern  States  so  strongly  opposed  to  capital 
punishment,  that  it  has  expressed  itself,  even  in  this  case, 
by  various  protests.  One  family,  residing  in  a  hou^  just 
opposite  the  prison,  within  the  inner  court  of  which  the 
criminal  suffered,  removed  during  that  time  from  their 
house,  and  left  a  placard  on  the  door  with  these  words — 

**  Opposed  to  Capital  PuwisHiotirp." 

Coney  Island,  August  26th. 

Again  by  the  sea !  Again  I  inhale  the  fresh  breezes 
of  the  great  sea  in  company  with  my  excellent  firiends. 
Marcus  is  well,  and  enjoys  life  here.  Baby  improves 
every  day.  The  place  is  solitary,  aiid  has  a  wild  charm 
Thd  moon  shines  magnificently  over  the  sea,  which  roan 
loudly,  agitated  by  the  wind.  I  walk  on  the  shore  in  the 
evening  with  Marcus,  and  in  doors  Rebecca  tells  me  in  the 
okar  moonlight  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  inner 
light,  which  prove  the  wonderful  life  and  guiding  of  that 
isner  light,  where  the  soul  truly  waits  for  it  with  quiet, 
intreverted  attention. 

Small  fires,  in  rows  and  circles,  shine  out  on  the  sands 
by  the  sea,  or  among  the  trees  on  the  diore.  There  are 
brushwood  fires  in  which  the  <^  dams,"  a  kind  of  large 
mussel,  are  roasted  for  suppers  on  the  sands.  They  are 
delicate  in  flavor,  and  to  my  taste  superior  to  oysters. 
The  weather  is  cool,  and  bathing  refresldng.  We  all  en- 
joy ourselves,  are  all  happy. 

Before  I  left  Brooklyn,  we  heard,  one  Sunday,  a  sermon 
from  young  Mr.  Beechor.  He  had  lately  expressed  his 
feelings  very  strongly  on  the  subject  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  in  an  evangelieal  newspaper  «f  which  he  is  a  oo- 
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and  you,  the  people  of  the  congi 
not  obey  it,  bnt  you,  if  I  would 
— in  that  case,  then,  I  must — j 
OKU  not  remain  quiet  among  yon 
The  olwpel  iru  Ml  to  uwBifluw 
profoundly  serioas  aa  the  nuniiti 
nomakfl-believe,  with  them  all. 
that  Beeoher  7111  have  to  go.  I 
and  bekned  fitr  them  not  to  oofe 
know  ihaX  he  is  in  reali^  rif^ 
not  always  in  manner. 

AMguH  27tk.  I  naw,  my  faelo 
to  Ht  off  to  the  great  Weat,  vrbk 
kind  of  mythological  neboloaity, 
and  aboat  whioh  I  know  notfaii^ 
it  i«  great,  great,  great !  How  t 
Whfltiier  it  is  peopled  by  gods  o 
and  hobgohlinfl,  or  by  all  thoM  c 
together — ^I  have  yet  to  diAoorer. 
yet  wrestle  Tigoionsly  in  that  & 
howerer,  what  I  quite  antioipati 
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the  portals  of  that  new  garden  of  Paradise,  the  latest  home 
of  the  hnman  raoe  ?  Those  glorious  oherubim  forbid  not 
the  entrance ;  they  invite  it,  because  they  are  great  and 
beautiful. 

The  people  of  Europe  pour  in  through  the  cities  of  the 
eastern  coast.  Those  are  the  portals  of  the  outer  court ; 
but  the  West  is  the  garden  where  the  rivers  carry  along 
with  them  gold,  and  where  stands  the  tree  of  Life  and  of 
Death.  There  the  tongue  of  the  serpent  and  the  voice  of 
Qtxl  are  again  heard  by  a  new  humanity. 

That  great  enigmatical  land  of  the  West,  with  its  giant 
rivers,  and  giant  falls,  and  giant  lakes ;  with  its  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  Rocky  Mountains,  and  its  land 
of  gold  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  with  its  buffiiloes  and  its 
golden  humming-birds;  the  land  whlcih  nourishes  states 
as  the  children  of  men,  and  where  cities  grow  great  in  a 
human  life;  where  tlii'>  watch- word  of  ^istenoe  is  growth, 
progress !  this  enigmatic,  promised  land,  this  land  of  the 
future,  I  shall  now  behold ! 

I  long  for  it  as  for  the  oracle  which  shall  give  a  response 
to  many  of  my  spirit's  questions.  My  little  basket  is  fill- 
ed with  bananas  and  peaches,  my  traveling-fairy  is  with 
me,  and  the  last  letter  of  my  beloved.  God  bless  my 
precious  sister,  her  sea-bathing  and  her  friends,  and  for 
her  sake  also^  her  sister  and  her  friend,  Fredrika. 

P.S. — How  fervently  with  my  whole  heart  do  I  thank 
my  beloved  mamma  for  that  permission,  so  kindly  given,  ^ 
for  me  to  remain  over  the  winter  in  America.  Those 
kind,  dear  words  will  accompany  me  on  my  pilgrimage 
like  my  mother's  blessing.  And  be  not  uneasy  for  me, 
my  sweet  mamma.  Human  beings  continue  to  be  in- 
finitely kind  to  my  mother's  daughter ;  and  I  meet  with 
good  friends  and  good  homes  every  where.  Excepting  in 
my  own  country  I  could  not  fifid  better  homes,  nor  expe- 
rience kinder  care,  than  here.  I  can  not  describe  how 
thankful  I  am  for  tiiis  journey,  and  the  effect  which  it  has 
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nil  me.     May  I  unly  bo  able  aixnfl  time  to  develop  its  gir 
ncTvd  treiisuru  In  iny  Swedish  home,  and  witli  mjLfr 

loveJ  ones  I 


LETTEE  XXIII. 

Albany,  on  the  Hndson,  Stpt.  N. 

IIkrk,  my  little  heart,  amid  a.  regalax  deluge  of  lUD, 
whii-h  prcvi'iit:^  me  from  ttecing  any  thing  of  the  captal 
oT  tlie  Kiiipire  State  and  ibi  Senate  House,  I  oontiane  my 
(Miivcrsutinu  with  you,  that  is  to  say,  in  writing,  for  tha 
Kiii.'iit  ciiiiinninion  goes  on  all  the  same. 

In  itjy  \ast  letter  from  Brooklyn,  I  told  yon,  I  think, 
liow  that  my  friends,  the  S.'s,  would  go  with  me  as  far  »s 
tim  Shaker  Community  at  Now  Lebanon.  And  on  aa 
urisjii'iikably  tine  day  I  again  ascended  that  beantifal 
iltiilHun,  a^iiin  saw  its  wild,  romantio  Highlands,  its  rich 
\>h.'i-:s:  saw  the 
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We  saw  some  of  the  Shaker  brothers  ont  in  the  fields 
making  hay,  and  others,  again,  reaping,  as  I  supposed. 

Yesterday,  Sunday,  we  were  present  at  divine  service 
in  the  Shaker  church,  together  with  many  other  stran- 
gers. The  church  is  a  large  hall,  which  would  easily 
accommodate  from  two  to  three  thousand  persons ;  it  has 
very  large  windows,  but  not  the  slightest  (Mmament.  It  is 
very  lofty  and  light.  I  was,  on  entering  it,  astonished  by 
the  sight  of  a  number  of  corpse-like  female  figures,  attired 
almost  like  shrouded  corpses,  sitting  on  benches  placed 
along  the  wall,  rigid  and  immovable  as  mummies ;  they 
were  the  Shaker  women.  The  sight  of  them  was  really 
sad,  and  would  have  been  much  more  so  had  not  there 
been  a  certain  refreshment  in  the  very  novelty  of  the  scene. 
Where  all  ladies  are  dressed  according  to  the  same  mode, 
any  who  may  vary  from  it  become  interesting  from  that 
very  cause. 

The  Shaker  sisters  were,  however,  all  dressed  alike,  in 
white  or  gray  striped  petticoats,  high-heeled  shoes,  white 
handkerchieCs  so  pinned  over  the  bosom  as  to  conceal  its 
natural  form,  and,  indeed,  the  style  of  the  attire  seemed 
intended  to  make  the  whole  body  look  like  a  tree-stem, 
without  any  curved  outlines.  They  wore  on  their  heads 
a  little  cap  like  that  of  the  Quaker  women,  the  plain 
border  of  which  sat  close  to  the  face.  I  observed  that 
these  caps  were  very  much  blued,  which  still  more  in- 
creased the  death-like  hue  of  the  countenance.  The  cos- 
tume, at  least  the  head-gear,  was  not  unlike  that  of  the 
peasant  women  and  girls  of  our  Stockholm  district  From 
the  other  side  of  the  hall  marched  in  the  Shaker  brothers, 
all  in  knee-breeches,  stockings,  and  high-heeled  shoes,  in 
waistcoats  and  shirt-sleeves,  and  with  uncovered  heads, 
their  hair  cut  straight  across  their  foreheads,  and  hanging 
down  behind ;  the  whole  costume  very  like  that  of  the 
Swedish  peasant  in  his  every-day  dress. 

The  congregation,  consisting  of  about  one  hnxAi^  "^^t* 
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unn:*  of  each  sex,  :sat  upon  bonohea  which  thuy  carried  fcr- 
^varlI.  ihu  inim  for  themselves,  the  women  for  thenudvo, 
l>nt  »]i|kn^iti;  l»  each  other.  Two  Shaker  aistera  cams 
kinilly  nml  silently  forward,  carrying  one  benoh  after  an- 
uthur  to  llie  spectator*,  who  ocoapied  the  whole  of  «a 
lontr  siiln  of  the  hall,  and  ocxiBiderably  exceeded  in  nam- 
licr  tin)  Hliaker.-H  themselves.    - 

All  at  once  the  Shakers  rose  up  qaiokly,  the  benches 
wore  put  nut  of  the  way ;  brother  and  sister  stood  for  ■ 
miiincut  oppi):iitn  each  other,  after  which  an  elderly  rnoD 
I'iinio  forwani  and  spoke  for  awhile,  but  I  could  not  hear 
wliat  ho  inaiil.  After  that  the  congregation  began  to  sing 
and  ilanco.  tripping  forward  and  backward  each  one  by 
hiinscir,  but  in  »ymmetricat  lines  and  fignrea,  to  a  mcaa- 
iire,  the  principle  of  which  seemed  to  me  to  be : 


^|--^|--^|-^l 
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fttuembly,  and  all  resumed  their  seats  on  the  benches. 
And  now  a  Shaker  brother  of  about  forty  stood  up;  he 
was  a  Dfian  with  a  narrow  forehead,  and  deep-set,  dark, 
glimmering  eyes,  whose  whole  exterior  indicated  the  dom- 
inance  of  one  idea,  fanatically  held.  He  placed  himself 
before  the  spectators,  and  addressed  them  somewhat  in 
this  style: 

"  You  behold  us  here  assembled  in  a  room  which  we 
have  built  by  our  own  labor,  in  which  we  may  worship 
God  according  to  the  law  of  our  own  conscience.  If  you 
are  come  here  to  see  us,  and  you  desire  to  feel  esteem  for 
our  community  and  our  mode  of  worship,  and  to  behave 
in  accordance  with  it,  then  you  are  welcome ;  if  not,  then 
you  are  not  welcome  here.  But  I  hope  the  former.  And 
let  us  now  talk  one  with  another,  and  let  us  see  what  it  is 
which  lies  between  you  and  us,  what  it  is  which  separates 
us.     Let  us  understand  one  another." 

He  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  Shaker  Community 
in  opposition  to  the  worldly  community;  the  former  as  re- 
nouncing the  world  and  living  only  for  heaven,  the  latter 
as  living  merely  for  selfish  enjoyment  and  earthly  advant- 
age. We  had,  every  one  of  us,  a  very  severely  condem- 
natory sermon  from  brother  Evans  (for  such  was  the  name 
of  the  Shaker  brother),  on  account  of  our  sins  and  our  frail- 
ties, interrupted  merely  by  such  admonitions  as,  "  Come, 
let  us  consider  the  matter  together!  Answer  me!"  and 
BO  on.  It  would  have  been  extremely  easy  to  have  an- 
swered the  good  brother,  and  to  have  retorted  a  great  many 
of  his  accusations,  and,  in  particular,  his  Shaker  self-com- 
mendation, and  I  wondered  that  no  voice  was  raised  to 
do  jso  from  the  so-much  censured  audience.  But  they  took 
it  all  in  good  part,  and  were  silent.  After  this  chiding 
sermon  the  dancing  recommenced  with  new  vigor;  'a  cir- 
cle was  formed,  which  constituted  the  choir,  and  around 
it  moved  in  a  dancing  ring,  which  seemed  continually  to 
extend  itself  (and  evidently  did  so  with  method  and  art),    j 


And  like  the  brilliant  oib  of  c 
The  truth  of  heaven  is  a 
Where  sonls  in  union  daily  n 
Their  towu  and  offbrings  to  i 
Pure  love  makes  their  ooobbii 
TSa  like  the  dew  of  Hen 

The  danoing  and  the  maveniei 
mofe  animated  the  longer  they  ei 
never  exceeded  a  jog-trot  measoie,  i 
stand  on  many  a  oomitenanoe.    Ih 
however^  still  continued  oait  down, 
inanimate.    The  men  appeared  mon 
oing,  espeoially  the  aotion  of  the  han 
Greasing  zeal  resembled  that  of  a  haq 
and  beooming,  or,  at  all  events,  not  n 
tome,  and  not  at  all  wmataral.    It 
understand  that  this  circular  dance  \ 
a  symbolic  representation  of  the  pat 
since  been  told  that  it  represented  thi 
on  its  journey  through  life.     The  cb 
the  hall  sang  during  the  whole  tim 
nuyvement  with  their  hands. 

If  tot  mV  DaH:-   i^ri  •»*** 
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work  of  tradition,  of  custom,  and  calculation.  A  few 
years  since  it  was  different,  and  then,  as  I  have  heard 
from  Miss  Sedgwick,  extraordinary  phenomena  were  ex- 
hibited, as,  for  instance,  people  spinning  round  like  the 
Fakirs  of  the  East,  till  they  fell  down  from  sheer  fatigue, 
or  in  convulsive  ecstasies.  Such  exhibitions  are  of  rare 
occurrence  now,  or  care  is  taken  that  they  do  not  oomr 
in  public.  The  element  of  {practical  economy,  which,  as 
well  as  religious  enthusiasm,  distinguishes  the  Shaker 
sect,  seems  latterly  to  have  taken  the  lead. 

This  religious  service  concluded  as  silently  as  it  had 
begun.  The  brothers  and  sisters  carried  away  their 
benches  in  the  same  way  that  they  had  brought  them 
forward,  and  then  left  the  hall,  each  by  their  o¥m  en- 
trance. I  was  determined,  however,  to  know  more  of 
this  sect  and  of  its  intention.  I  sought  out,  therefore,  two 
leaders  of  the  congregation,  told  them  my  wishes,  and  re- 
quested to  see  them  again  and  to  converse  with  them. 
They  kindly  consented,  and  invited  me  at  once  to  dine 
with  them  and  to  remain  over  the  next  day.  I  could  not 
do  that,  as  I  expected  my  young  friends,  the  Lowells ; 
but  in  the  afternoon,  after  I  and  the  S.'s  had  dined  at 
Lebanon  Wells,  we  returned  alone  to  the  Shaker  village. 
A  deep  silence  now  prevailed  there.  All  the  congregation 
were  away,  and  those  cheerful  yellow  houses  lay  solitary 
upon  their  green,  sunlit  hills. 

We  were  received  by  two  of  the  sisters,  who  conducted 
us  into  a  room  where  two  elderly  men  and  two  elderly 
women,  as  well  as  a  few  young  girls,  were  present.  The 
cheeks  of  the  latter  bloomed  like  roses  beneath  blue- white 
linen  caps,  and  I  now  saw  that  the  Shaker  community 
did  not  send  its  handsomest  members  into  the  dance. 
These  elderly  men  and  women  were  elders,  as  they  are 
here  called,  and  superintendents  of  the  family  in  which 
we  found  ourselves.  The  community  of  New  Lebanon 
is  divided  into  two  fBunilies,  the  ^*  North  Family"  andtlv^ 
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•uncu  uia  example,  and  she  w 

girls  now  present.     He  was  ai 

with  a  good  exterior,  and  a  Co 

feeling  to  be  stronger  than  into 

■^■■1  •  noble,  aaeetiii,  and  patriardi 

^^m  Ikem  hsi  maoh  to  jay.     Tie 

^^^^H  of  oinnnnaribed  miods.     Tbif 

^^^^M  fimad  a  haven  amid  the  ■tema' 

^^^^  Bnt  nor  brother  Evans  cnta 

|-  Ibrehead,  the  dark,  fanatioally. 

^  him  the  onnvenation  heeame  a 

Ied  to  fiiri  in  that  fcnatioal  pn 
ami,  upon  the  whole,  a  man  of 
&  piofinnd  mind,  who  nodeiatn 
vital  intention  of  the  sect,  and 
all  Tha  oonveraation  with  hk 
mg  to  me,  and  wo  both  grew  v« 
Of  the  qnestions  and  repliee  t 
■hall  merelj  give  the  following.- 
Qwslib,.  What  is  the  meani 
It  avmbolioal.  nr  i..  ;*  *■-.  ,,:-.,  .. 
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in  the  world;  nevertheless,  I  most  observe,  that  sects 
which  separated  themselves  from  the  world,  forsaking  all 
its  pleasures,  in  order  to  lead  a  holy  life,  may  be  found  in 
all  ages.  How  do  you  distinguish  your  community  from 
those  orders  of  monks  and  nuns  which  were  formed  im- 
mediately after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  which 
are  yet  to  be  met  with  in  many  countries  ? 

Answer.  There  is  the  greatest  difference  in  the  world. 
These  orders  will  that  the  human  being  shall  attain  per- 
fection by  the  separation  of  man  and  woman,  whom  Q'od 
created  for  a  spiritual  oneness.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  it  is  only  through  this  spiritual  onion  be- 
tween man  and  woman  that  the  perfected  human  being 
oan  be  produced. 

Question.  The  fundamental  idea  of  your  community 
Li,  then,  that  of  spiritual  marriage? 

Answer.  "We  do  not  call  it  marriage.  We  merely  say 
that  men  and  women  can  not  become  good  and  perfected 
human  beings  excepting  by  means  of  reciprocal  spiritaal 
union  and  daily  intercourse,  conformably  with  the  inten- 
tion of  God,  whereby  they  aid  each  other  in  the  attain- 
ment of  a  perfect  life. 

Question.  But  if  all  the  world  were  to  be  of  your  way 
of  thinking,  and  all  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  our  world, 
were  to  become  a  community  such  as  yours,  without  mar- 
riage and  without  children,  there  would  soon  be  an  end 
of  the  world — it  would  then  die  out 

Elder  Evans  bethought  himself  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  said,  that  if  the  world  came  to  an  end  in  a  good  way, 
if  it  made  a  good  and  a  holy  end,  then  it  might  just  as 
well  happen  soon  as  late,  for  that  we,  every  one  of  us, 
looked  toward  our  transformation,  and  hoped  that  it  might 
be  for  the  better. 

On  this  I  too  bethought  me  for  a  while,  and  then  found 
nothing  to  reply,  excepting  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
brother  was  not  so  far  wrong.     I  had  indeed,  and  still 


c 


uring  tx)  acquire  a  better  kriow 
of  the  life  and  institution  of  the 

Its  object  is  the  spiritual  de 
being  by  means  of  a  spiritual,  h 
springs  of  this  are  Christian  ai 
spirit  and  action,  of  men  and  woi 
bor,  for  and  with  each  other;  1 
pleasures  and  a  physically  asoeti 
which  are  to  remove  all  impedimt 

"  Are  you  really  very  fond  of  o 
quired  from  one  of  the  young  girli 

<<  Oh  yes,  indeed,  that  we  are ! 
beautiful,  large,  dark  blue  eyes  be 
tion  of  her  words. 

The  feeling  which  seemed  to  exis 
girls  and  those  elderly  men,  as  I  obs< 
seemed  to  me  to  be  especially  beai 
such  as  that  between  good  daught 

In  the  midst  of  our  conversatioi 
bounding  up  the  stairs  and  into  * 
with  the  Shaker  company,  and  his 
animated  count^'^"'*'*'*  ' 
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table  was  spread  for  ns,  with  tea,  milk,  bread  and  batter, 
cakes,  and  preserves,  and  of  all  a  great  abundance.  We 
were  waited  upon  by  the  sisters ;  two  of  the  brothers  sat 
down  to  table  with  us,  but  without  partaking  of  any  thing. 
Rebecca  S.  said  to  one  of  the  sisters  who  waited  upon  us, 
as  she  bent  down  to  offer  her  something,  ^'  You  look  so 
good  that  I  must  kiss  you !"  Many  sisters  came  in  to  see 
us.  I  observed  some  middle-aged  women  with  remark- 
ably good  and  noble  countenances.  A  calm  and  mild 
gravity  distinguished  them  all.  They  made  me  feel  as 
during  a  mild  but  dull  September  day  in  Sweden.  The 
air  is  then  pure,  the  fields  still  green ;  it  is  agreeable  and 
it  is  calm,  but  a  certain  air  of  melancholy  rests  upon  the 
landscape;  it  is  wanting  in  sun,  flowers,  and  the  song  of 
the  birds;  nothing  grows,  all  stands  still,  and  if  by  chance 
a  bird  utters  a  little  twittering  song,,  it  is  soon  at  an  end. 
That  mild,  calm  September  atmosphere  suits  me  very 
well  nevertheless,  and  the  Shaker  sisters  seemed  to  see 
with  satisfaction  the  evident  interest  which  we  felt  for 
them  and  their  society.  They  were  heartily  kind  and 
agreeable,  much  more  so  than  I  could  have  believed  as  I 
saw  them  during  the  occurrences  of  the  forenoon. 

When  we  took  leave  of  them,  I  said,  <*  I  salute  you  all 
with  a  spiritual  kiss,  because,  I  presume,  that  you  will 
not  allow  any  other." 

"  Oh,  we  are  not  so  particular  as  that,"  said  a  young 
girl,  who,  smiling  and  bending  forward  her  pretty  head, 
kissed  me,  and  with  that  came  forward  the  rest,  and  we 
had  a  hearty  kissing  all  round,  Rebecca,  and  I,  and  the 
Shaker  sisters,  and  as  they  laughed  at  this,  I  said  to  them, 

<^  I  fancied  that  you  could  not  laugh."  And  that  made 
them  all  laugh  again ;  and  one  of  the  elder  women  said, 
*'  Oh,  I  would  not,  for  a  great  deal,  be  without  my  good 
laugh !" 

They  were  regularly  charming  and  delightful,  a  thou- 
sand times  more  so  than  some  worldly  and  thoughUesa 


love,  as  well  as  of  their  kindne 
eare  of  such  children  as  are  in 
those  of  poor  people  who  do  n 
sometimes  of  the  families  of  m 
out  acknowledging  more  than  tl 
the  society.     The  care  which  is 
the  sick  of  the  oommanity  is  sai 
the  same  from  my  little  lady-d 
who  is  the  physician  of  two  oi 
ments.     She  also  told  me  of  m 
life  in  the  world  which  has  fe 
among  the  Shakers,  of  miserably 
^  .  ly  women,  of  men  who  have  beer 

C'  tion,  who  have  here  foand  a  hav< 

'^'  the  day,  who  have  found  friends, 

of  life,  and  the  peace  of  life  whic 
found  in  the  world.  These  sociei 
ciations  in  a  milder  form,  and,  u 
pears  to  mc,  the  most  rational  ii 
adapted  for  their  purpose  of  anji 
thing  excepting  the  dancing,  whi 
siderabfv  •*,— 
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body,  whioh  they  regarded  as  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit)  they  being  aocompanied  by  risions  and  powerfal 
inward  admonitions  to  a  holy,  God-dedicated,  aacetio  lifio. 
Di:iqmeted  and  persecuted  in  France,  some  of  them  fled  to 
England.  Anne  Lee,  the  dangfater  of  a  smith,  who  seems 
from  her  earliest  years  to  have  had  visions  and  inspira* 
tions  like  those  which  are  related  in  the  history  of  the 
Swedish  saint,  St.  Brigitta,  became  known  to  these  pious 
French  exiles;  though  she  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
yet  she  soon  distinguished  herself  by  her  biblical  and  other 
aa<sred  knowledge.  After  long  spiritual  sufTerings  which 
had  emaciated  her  body,  she  fell  into  a  state  of  religions 
ecstasy,  by  which  both  soul  and  body  regained  new  life, 
and  during  which  she  became  the  centre,  the  teacher  and 
leader,  of  that  little  flock  of  scattered  believers  who  had 
fiuth  in  the  higher  inspiration  of  this  ecstatic  condition. 
Sfarong  fietith  and  natural  genius  enabled  this  woman,  de- 
void of  all  ordinary  education,  to  reduce  to  a  system  that 
which  had  hitherto  been  merely  isolated  phenomena  and 
mere  conjecture.  Through  her,  and  under  her  influence, 
the  doctrines  took  a  definite  ferm,  as  thus.  That  aa  the 
world  fell  by- the  first  Eve,  so  would  it  reinstate  iUMfhf 
the  second  Eve.  Christ's  second  appearance  shmxlfl-be, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  this  MHmd 
Eve,  in  the  woman j  who  would  lead  to  life  in  G-diorBiat 
race  which  she  had  formerly  led  to  its  fall  from  him.  'Per* 
feet  chastity  is  the  principal  condition  of  this  state,  togefii- 
ei  with  the  devotion  of  the  whole  life  to  Gtxl  during 
labor  for  the  brethren.  The  Shakers  saw  in  Anne  Lee 
this  second  Eve,  this  new  revelation  of  Gtxl  upon  earth. 
They  called  her  Mother  Anne  Lee,  and  guided  themselves 
by  her  inspirations.  They  danced  to  the  service  of  Gtxl 
as  she  ordained,  and  when  their  ecstatic  excitement  be- 
came vehement — as  is  always  the  case  in  the  youthful 
life  of  religious  excitement-— they  were  attacked  by  the 
mob,  and  Mother  Lee  and  many  of  her  adherents  were 


*■      ^ 

.  -3 


Nfl«r"ur    11  ^/^>  cast 

ent  '  ^'"'«  ^««.  Witt 

««t».oon,„,enced  their  vov 
^  the  motion  Of  the  Z' 

«uld  not  unde«t.nd  anch 
^1  threatened  them  that 

P«nk  was  torn  loose  ft»«,  * 
er  company  ;„*'*P*»»'»o 

^'•- threat,  mrt" 
«°«rap,  captain,  for  tt^°; 

J  see  two  angels  bv  th^ 

"And  at  that  vf"""* 

"««ne  a  wa^  !  ??  ™°'"°'' 
«  o  wave  and  stmcfc  tu^ 

«'de,  so  that  the  watTJ       . 
ti™.  ,.  "*°™  »^  »oon  abat«H 
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her  raligioiis  awakening  and  who  in  the  beginning  also  be- 
longed to  her  believers,  became  nnfiEiithfal,  separated  him- 
self  from  her,  and  fell  into  dninkenness  and  other  vioes 
The  Shaker  establishment  at  New  Lebanon,  however,  floor- 
ished  and  prospered  under  the  goidanoe  of  Mother  Anne 
Lee,  and  gave  birth  to  new  Shaker  commonities  in  other 
states,  which  Anne  Lee  visited,  in  order  to  diffuse  there 
her  doctrines.  She  died  in  extreme  old  age,  miiversally 
esteemed  and  beloved. 

Such  of  her  expressions  and  teachings  as  are  preserved 
in  the  book  show  a  G-od-fearing  and  gentle  disposition*- 
not  without  some  little  arrogance  in  the  belief  that  she 
was  another  Christ,  as  well  as  of  a  very  pmdent,  mana- 
ging, and  practical  torn  of  mind.  In  the  mean  time,  she  re- 
jGarred  all  rales  of  labor  and  fimgality  to  Ood,  as  the  giver 
of  all  good.  ^'It  is,"  said  she,  '^through  the  blessing  of 
Ood  that  every  article  of  food  is  given,  and  therefore  we 
must  not  be  careless  even  of  the  smallest  things." 

Of  her  exterior  it  is  said,  '^  Mother  Anne  Lee  was  some- 
what below  the  middle  height  of  woman;  she  was  toler- 
ably stout,  but  upright  and  well  formed,  both  in  person 
and  in  features.  Her  oomplexbn  was  fair  and  clear;  her 
eyes  blue  and  penetrating ;  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance mild  and  fall  of  soul,  but  at  the  same  time  solemn 
and  grave.  Many  persons  in  the  world  called  her  beauti- 
ful, and  in  the  eyes  of  her  fedthful  children  she  seemed 
to  be  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  beauty  and  celestial 
amiability,  such  as  they  had  never  before  seen  in  any  mor- 
tal being.  And  when  she  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  her  countenance  beamed  with  the  glory  of 
God,  and  her  form  and  her  actions  seemed  divinely  beau- 
tiful and  angelic.  The  power  and  influence  of  her  spirit 
at  such  times  surpassed  all  description ;  no  one  then  oould 
contradict  her,  or  oppose  the  power  through  which  she 
fpoke." 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  United  States  eight* 
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sen  Shaker  communities,  scattered  over  xpreral  stataa, 
from  New  Hainpshira  to  Ohic»  and  Indiana.  The  sect  h 
taxd,  however,  not  to  exceed  four  thousanil  members  in 
lumber.  The  society  of  Now  Lebaoon  conaiats  of  from 
ttcvca  to  eight  hundred  poaoos.     Each  ooromunity  ba< 

itri  separate  two  '-  " "^ — ■'"bs,  and  among  these  iu 

t'hnroh  family  01  elected,  spiritually-gifted 

men  Knd  women  le  spiritual  atlaiis  of  the 

society ;  the  temj  under  the  government  of 

deacons  and  elde  lat  purpoac.     AU  the  va- 

rious commnnitii  «in  aubordinate  relatioa- 

sbip  to  that  of  >  lich  is  called  the  mother 

community.     AL  •         oommut;  no  «sie  in  tko 

Ciimmunity  jxissii^sses  any  thing  for  himself.  Alt  division 
of  property  is  objected  to.  Any  person  who,  on  entering 
the  community,  brings  in  with  him  property,  may,  after  a 
time,  draw  it  out  again  if  he  wishes  to  leave  the  commu- 
nity. But  if  it  is  given  to  the  community  after  calm  re- 
flection and  with  full  consciousness  of  the  act,  it  can  not 
again  be  resumed.  Most  of  the  Shaker  associations  are 
in  good  circumstanc&j,  and  that  at  New  Lebanon  ia  said 
to  be  wealthy,  and  to  be  still  more  extending  its  posses- 
sions. It  is  maintained  by  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle.  Every  thing  which  is  made  by  the  Shakers  is  sub- 
stantial, but  has  something  odd  and  devoid  of  taste  in 
form  and  color.  The  Shakers  live  well  and  work  leisure- 
ly, because  they  have  neither  pleasures  nor  super/laity, 
and  they  work  equally,  and  they  work  all.  The  sect  in- 
creases slowly;  you  hear  no  scandalous  stories  told  of  these 
communities.  Yet  will  it  now  and  then  happen  that  a 
young  couple  there,  a  brother  and  sister,  will  elope  in  or- 
der to  unite  themselves  as  man  and  wife,  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  society.  Nobody  pursues  them ;  they  are  merely 
considered  as  lost. 

On  one  occasion,  I  Iiave  heard  that  a  new-born  child 
waa  laid  at  the  doot  ol  a.  ?i\\a.V.<ii  Vuiuse.     It  caused  a  great 
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excitement  when  it  was  found  there  the  next  morning, 
and  ail  the  Shakers,  men  and  women,  young  and  old, 
went  forth  to  see  that  wonderful  little  thing,  a  baby! 
^'  The  baby"  became  the  object  of  curiosity  and  interest 
to  the  whole  Shaker  community ;  and  ''  the  baby's"  well- 
being,  its  growth  and  progress,  the  subject  of  general  con- 
versation and  general  attention.  ^^  The  baby"  was  for  a 
long  time  the  chief  personage  in  the  Shaker  community. 

And  now  you  must,  indeed,  have  had  enough  of  the 
Shakers.  I  wish,  however,  to  see  more  of  them  and  of 
their  commonwealth,  and  hope  yet  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  so.  Mother  Anne^Lee,  how  many  of  Eve's 
daughters,  and  sons  too,  are  there  who  might  very  well 
go  to  wAfxi — if  not  exactly  into  the  dancing-school — 
^    with  thee! 

I  passed  the  evening  at  Lebanon  Wells  with  my  friends, 
f  die  8.'8  and  L.'s,  and  bathed  also  in  its  crystalline,  sul- 
phur-impregnated bath.  Finally,  I  contended  with  the 
S.'s,  because— we  had  the  old  story  over  again — ^I  wished 
to  pay  my  share  0f  the  expenses  both  of  the  journey  and 
our  stay  at  the  hotel,  t»  which  they  would  not  consent 
They  have  a  thousand  amiable  ways  and  expressions  by 
which  to  silence  me,  and  to  compel  me  to  let  them  defray 
traveling  expenses.  They  are  of  a  thoroughly  kind  and 
liberal  nature,  and  the  sense  of  their  pleasure  in  giving 
caused  me,  in  the  end,  to  be  silent,  but  with  tears  in  my 
eyes ;  and  they  carried  their  point  without  my  being  able 
to  thank  them.  But  I  know  that  they  understand  my 
feelings.  I  can  not  describe  to  you  how  amiable  they 
are,  how  careful  they  are  of  me,  and  how  kindly  anxious! 
And  all  is  done  in  such  a  simple  and  natural  manner  as 
though  they  were  my  brother  and  sister.  I  am  sincerely 
attached  to  them,  and  am  happy  in  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  such  people. 

They  returned  to  New  York,  and  I  continued  my  jour- 
ney with  the  Lowells,  part  of  the  way  by  the  Hudson^ 
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and  the  rest  by  rail-way;  bat  it  rained  terrific&lly,  and  in 
i.iir  transit  from  one  mode  of  ooiweyanoe  to  the  other,  we, 
as  well  &a  our  oarpet-bags,  got  wet  through.  Drenched, 
and  amid  pouring  rain  which  rushed  in  torrents  throagh 
the  etreeta  of  Albany,  we  arrived  at  our  hotel,  where  they 
refused  to  rece'""  "■  '^^'^  ""icultural  fair  was  to  be 
hold  in  two  daj  «very  room  was  engaged 

by  people  oomii  i  our  prumisiug,  however, 

merely  to  rema  ght,  they  gave  us  aooom- 

modatioQ ;  and  t  was  to  be  abl«  to  dry 

nur^elves  befcve  to  have  warm  and  r^ 

fri'shing  tea ! 

I  am  now  in  3  most  powerful  state  of 

North  America,  witn  ita  popuiaiion  equal  tn  tliat  of  ihi 
whole  uf  Sweiien,  and  much  riuh^r ;   but  i^^^■^.-^l^.n  hm  a 
wealth  which  the  Empire  iStalB  can  ntsvcr  ubtain,  let  it 
be  as  rich  a^  it  may  ;  and  yet  it  id  not  nearly  so  powerfolmi 
as  it  might  and  certainly  will  become.  ' 

New  York  t^tatc  has  no  old  mt- mories,  no  origin  of  an 
interest  equal  rx>  ihat  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Georgia.  It  was  trade  which  first  populated  this  country. 
Its  earliest  founders  proceeded  thence  from  Holland  ;  and 
the  country  was  called  by  them  New  Netherlands,  and 
the  peninsula  u|>on  which  New  York  stands  was  then 
called  Manhatten,  a  grand  Indian  name,  by  which  I  could 
wish  that  New  \''ork  might  bo  rcbaptizcd.  It  was  at  the 
expense  of  the  Dutch  Company  that  Hudson  went  to 
America  and  discovered  the  glorious  river  which  bears  his 
name,  and  the  country  around  it  he  described  as  "  Het 
shoonsle  land  det  men  met  voclen  bctredcn  kon.^^  £ven 
to  this  day  the  state  ia  full  of  the  Dutch,  who  live  in  a  clan- 
like  manner,  and  will  not  avail  themselves  of  schools  or 
other  great  institutions  which  have  been  established  by 
the  present  lawgiving  and  dominant  people.  The  State 
of  New  Y'ork  does  not  appear  to  have  contributed  to  the 
spiritual  treasury  ol  great  ideas  in  the  New  World.     Nev* 
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erthelesa,  the  idea  of  a  Federal  repnbllo  Beems  to  liave  been 
carried  over  to  New  York  from  the  general  states  of  HoU 
kod. 

And  now  good-by,  my  aweet  slater !    I  am  tired  and 
■leepy. 

Niagara,  SepL  7th. 

I  now  write  to  yoa  with  the  rivera  from  thla  grand, 

renowned  New  World'a  wonderful  water-fall  roariqg  and 

mariDoring  aroond  me.     And  it  is  grand,  and  worthy  to 

be  remwned  and  wonderfully  beantifnl,  and  yet,  at  the 

mple  and  comprehensible  in  its  grandeur, 

i  ODoe  receivca  the  improsaion  both  into  aonl 

Snd  retains  it  iodelibly.     It  aatonished  me  less 

scteil,  but  it  has  become  more  to  me.     It  has 

I  me,  and — but  I  shall  talk  to  you  about  it 


,  and  dark  without      And  now,  by 

iiiusic  of  tho  rivers'  roar  beneath  my 

3st  beneath  my  feet — for  we  have  onr 

lataract  House,"  above  the  rapids, 

C  lightaing  shoot  foaming  past  on 

"Tall — now  then  will  I  have  a  little 

'  chat  with  you  and  give  you  an  acoonnt  of  the  eventa  of 

the  iajt  few  days. 

I  wrote  last  to  yoa  from  Albany.  The  rain  kept  vu 
prisoners  the  whole  afternoon  and  evening.  The  morning 
mae  gray  and  cloudy.  I  looked,  like  a  turkey-hen,  up  to 
the  aky  in  fear  of  rain  ;  but  when  I  saw  the  gray  oloads 
breaking,  the  blue  peeping  through  them,  I  knew  that 
all  waa  right,  and  the  day  became  gjoriona,  and  Uie  jour- 
ney waa  glorious  through  the  beautiful,  fertile  Hohawk 
Valley,  along  the  river  of  that  name,  a  lively,  roaring  lit- 
'  tie  river,  with  bright  red-tinged  waters,  whidi  went  speed- 
ing along  through  verdant  and  rioh  meadows.  The  clouds 
had  taken  to  themselves  wings,  and  flown  far  aloft  ioto 
that  blue  vault,  and  there  vanished  like  the  small  win^ 


house  qaite  surrounded  by  tall  i 
they  were  higher  than  the  house 
not  very  tall  for  a  house.  On  al 
well  laid  out  and  oultivated.  ' 
over  that  beautiful,  rich  lands 
ahone  brilliMitly  back  again  afl 
looked  fresh  and  r^oioiag.  An 
oellent  rail-road,  reposiug  in  tf 
towtol  the  West,  that  rioh  laOi 
land  of  the  son  \  Thus  sped  wi 
fant  oitiea,  such  as  Syraoose, 
Yienna,  Amsterdam,  Soheneotu 
CI«noa,  and  ao  on  ;  all  pretty,  a 
iog  in  lovely  houses  and  gai4« 
built  in  a  decorative  style,  and^ 
Die  cities,  both  in  situatiott'Dtl 
to  good  order  and  prosperity,  aik 
another,  spite  of  the  dissimilar  ol 
ed  by  their  appellations.  I,  for 
prietton  of  all  the  oelebrafed  na 
tfie  Xew,  because  I  peroeire  in  it 
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others.  The  scenery  was  not  of  a  grand  oharadter,  but  was 
infinitely  pleasing  and  fertile.  The  orchards,  which  sur- 
rounded the  well-built  country  houses  and  fiEirms, were  brilU 
iant  with  their  splendid  apples  and  peaches.  I  had  heard 
it  said  that  the  journey  llirough  the  western  valley  of  New 
York  was  interesting  by  the  spectacle  which  it  presented 
of  luxuriant  and  flourishing  vegetable  life.  And  it  is  sa 
It  is  a  rural  festival  firom  one  end  to  the  other.  My  young 
friends,  James  and  Maria,  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  did. 
And  as  the  day  declined,  the  sun  descended  to  the  west- 
ern horizon  toward  which  we  were  directing  our  course, 
and  the  lower  it  sunk  the  more  glowing  became  its  col- 
oTi  the  more  warm  and  the  deeper  at  the  same  time,  and 
■re  sped  on  directly  toward  the  sun.  I  gazed  toward  it  as 
enB  of  the  daughters  of  Peru  might  have  done ;  I  gazed 
toward  it  like  the  sunflowers  on  our  way,  and  felt  myself 
inwardly  to  stand  in  kinship  to  it 

In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Utica,  where  we  were  to 
remain  one  night.  And  while  Maria  rested,  and  James 
made  arrangements  for  our  next  day's  journey  to  Trenton 
Falls,  I  went  out  on  an  exploratory  journey  into  the  little 
city  with  the  old  republican  name.  '^  I  will  go  and  look 
after  Cato,"  thought  I  to  myself;  ^^  perhaps  he  walks  here 
once  more." 

And  that  he  does,  although  in  the  metamorphosis ;  that 
is  to  say,  I  saw  upon  the  comers  of  two  houses  a  printed 
placard,  upon  which  I  read,  ^^The  tailoresses  of  the  city 
of  Utica  call  a  meeting  at ,  next  Wednesday,  to  con- 
sider what  means  can  be  taken  to  remove  the  oppressions 
under  which  we  labor,  and  also  how  we  can  best  obtain 
our  rights." 

Stem  old  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  who 
wouldst  not  live  where  thou  sawest  them  destroyed  by  the 
hands  of  Caesar !  old  magnanimous  Cato,  who  didst  die 
for  republican  freedom  —  thou  art  the  victor,  after  all! 
That  which  thou  desiredst,  that  for  which  thou  fou^ht^stv 


S' 


prove  this  in  the  city  which  bei 
place.     Pity  only  that  they  had 
tisement  better !     But  that  is  c 
purport  is  clear. 

Thus  I  returned  home,  gkd  t 
Cato,  and  to  have  seen  in  Utica  n 
built  houses  surrounded  by  plai 
the  lesser  oities  of  America  are 
taohed  villas,  with  their  grass  p 
ing,  and  fine  trees  in  front  of  H 
those  portions  of  the  towns  in  wl 
that  the  bouses  are  built  close  t 
an  eye  to  the  advantage  of  businei 
a  handsome  appearance  and  good 
sight  of,  and  every  where  prevail 

''Do  you  live  happily  and  o 
city?"  inquired  I  from  a  young 
particularly  agreeable. 

*'  Oh  yes,  indeed  I"  replied  he 
^  we  have  good  friends,  good  nei 
good !     We  could  not  wish  it  htht 
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loafis  from  between  the  lofty,  dark  walls  of  rock,  like  a 
Bet i^rk,  from  ledge  to  ledge  in  the  wildest  tumult,  gleam- 
ing in  the  sun,  tumbling  into  abysses,  leaping  up  over 
masses  of  rook  and  trunks  of  trees,  rending  down  and 
overwhelming  every  thing  in  its  career,  flinging  finrth 
cascades  of  spray  right  and  left  into  the  wood,  which 
stands  as  if  dumb  and  trembling  while  the  mighty  giant- 
hero  passes  by.  It  is  magnificent ;  but  too  violent,  too 
headlong.  One  is  deafened  by  the  thundering  roar,  and 
almost  blinded  by  the  impetuosity  with  which  the  masses 
of  water  are  hurled  forward.  One  becomes  wearied  by  it, 
as  one  does  by  any  thing  extravagant,  let  it  be  as  grand 
as  it  may ;  one  can  not  hear  one's  own  thoughts,  much 
less  those  of  others,  even  if  they  are  shouted  into  one's 
ear.  One  is  out-talked,  outdone,  out-maddened  by  the 
gianfs  Berserker  madness.  Alone  in  its  clear  and  glow- 
ing color  could  I  see  the  divine  fire,  and  when  standing 
on  a  rocky  terrace  by  the  side  of  the  fall,  I  took  off  my 
bonnet,  and  let  the  spray  rain  over  me,  as  it  was  flung 
down  from  the  water  like  a  mist ;  I  then  felt  that  the 
mighty  One  could  be  even  gentle  and  refreshing. 

The  scenery  at  Trenton  is  wild  and  picturesquely  beau- 
tiful, but  circumscribed.  It  is  of  a  Berserker  character. 
We  spent  the  whole  day  at  Trenton,  in  company  with 
the  giant  and  the  scenery  around.  The  inn  was  a  good 
and  comfortable  one,  as  are  nearly  all  the  inns  in  this 
country,  and  was  situated  in  a  romantic  stretch  of  dale 
scenery.  We  ate  well  and  we  slept  well,  and  the  next 
day  we  returned  to  Utica,  and  thence  pursued  our  way 
still  further  West.  The  sun  was  still  with  us,  and  the 
eountry  rich  and  fertile  as  before.  During  our  rapid  jour- 
ney, however,  something  took  fire  in  the  train,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  friction  of  wood  and  iron,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  wait  that  it  might  bo  extinguished.  We  took 
it  all  very  coolly,  enjoyed  ourselves  sitting  in  our  luxuri- 
ous arm-chairs,  with  the  sense  of  something  like  adven- 

VoL.  I.— B  B 


vivid  red  and  golden  yellow  colo 
ment — and  I  must  confess  to  my  j 
ber  of  young  men,  passengers  of  \ 
thirty  years  of  age,  well  dressed 
respects,  leap  over  the  fence  into 
most  merciless  manner  fall  upon 
tiful  fruit  trees.     Precisely  those 
which  I  had  remarked  became  t 
greed,  were  dragged  down,  their  bi 
off  amid  the  laughter  and  talk  of 
came  many  others  from  the  train  ai 
^-  and  into  the  orchard.     But  now  a 

distance,  and  that  voice  must  have  t 
covetous  sons  of  Adam  something 
Lord  when  it  was  heard  in  the  G-s 
first  Adam  after  that  first  eating 
although  not  perhaps  quite  so  awful 
it  is,  that  they  took  to  their  heels,  an 
on  to  the  road,  all  the  apples  they 
tree,  and  sprang  laughing,  and  still 
tiiom,  over  tlio  fence  and  into  tKn 
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I  had  many  times  heard  of  garden  robberies  of  frnit 
tind  flowers  by  yoang  fellows  in  the  neighborhood  of 
great  cities,  especially  around  Philadelphia,  and  I  had 
even  asked  my  friends  how  this  might  be  prevented. 
They  oonfsssed  that  it  was  so,  but  excnsed  it  by  saying 
that  frnit  was  so  plentiful  and  so  cheap  in  this  country, 
that  nobody  considered  the  taking  of  it  as  any  thing  very 
important  And  yet  these  young  men,  on  this  occasion, 
had  ran  away  at  the  sound  of  the  proprietor's  voice,  like 
any  ordinary  fruit  thieves.  The  only  difference  between 
the  fruit  thieves  of  Europe  and  those  of  the  New  World 
seemed  to  be  that  the  latter  were  not  ashamed.  Steal- 
ing fruit  and  destroying  trees,  as  well  as  fleeing  away 
from  the  owner  of  the  orchard,  all  were  equally  signs  of 
a  low  state  of  feeling. 

About  noon  we  arrived  at  Rochester,  one  of  those  great 
arteries  through  which  the  trade  and  traffic  of  the  West 
flows  into  the  Eastern  States,  and  from  these  into  the 
West.  The  city  is  situated  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  River  Genesee,  the  many  falls  of  which  turn  its  cele- 
brated flour-mills.  By  means  of  the  great  lakes  Roches- 
ter has  communication  with  all  the  states  which  are  situ- 
ated round  them,  as  well  as  with  Canada ;  and  by  means 
of  the  G-enesee  and  Hudson,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  innumer- 
able rail-roads,  it  is  connected  with  the  Eastern  States. 
Rochester  is  one  of  the  children  of  the  Great  West  in  re- 
spect to  growth.  It  was  founded  in  1812  by  Nathaniel 
Rochester,  and  some  other  emigrants  from  Maryland,  and 
in  the  year  1820  it  contained  1500  inhabitants ;  now,  in 
the  year  1850,  it  contains  40,000.  That  may  well  be 
called  progress.  Its  staple  trade  is  the  grinding  of  flour : 
its  mills  are  said  to  grind  daily  five  thousand  barrels  of 
flour,  which  is  said  to  be  of  a  magnificent  quality. 

We  were  received  at  Rochester  by  some  friends  of  the 
Lowells,  kind  and  agreeable  people,  who  drove  us  in  theif 
carriage  to  see  the  lions  of  the  place.     First,  we  went  ta 


utiw  ttiat  school  is  over,  boun 
into  the  open  air;  but  if  the 
they  could  not  have  played, 
lofty  with  that  upon  which  th 
in  pleasnre-gnmndfl  by  aome  ( 
there  were  swings,  a  shooting 
of  amusement,  and  as  a  festival 
soape  of  prairie-like  extent  am 
dant,  open  meadows,  which  ^ 
grazed  peaceful  flocks  and  her 
shone  brilliantly  over  that  cheerl 
the  thought,  or  how  fortunate  ' 
introduced  pleasure  in  the  midst 
\  for  both  this  glorious  open  spac 

walked  by  the  river  side  for  an  ] 
alfected  as  I  was  by  the  peculia 
life  of  the  place,  and  I  listening  ' 
ligent  remarks  on  the  honor  of 
which  is  attendant  upon  it  Ft 
yet  wilder  falls,  too  wild  and  too 
They  were  neither  very  large  nc 
picturesque  b«A"*" 
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their  nnoovered,  bug,  black,  shaggy  hair,  passing  in  and 
oat  of  Uie  shops. 

The  following  4ay  I  made  acquaintance  with  the  so- 
called  ^'  Rochester  knockings/'  or  that  species  of  witch- 
craft which  has  so  long  revealed  itself  here  and  there  in 
the  West — ^the  goblin  of  the  West,  as  I  call  it— -and  which 
has  now  for  some  time  been  heard  in  Kochester,  or 
wherever  the  yomig  women  of  the  name  of  Fish  may 
chance  to  be.  It  is  given  out  that  iJiese  knockings  are 
the  operation  of  spirits  who  attend  these  sist^v,  and  who 
are  in  commnnication  with  thenu.  A  number  of  persons 
in  the  city  had  visited  the  sisters,  heard  the  knockings, 
seen  tables  walk  off  by  themselves  over  the  floor,  and 
many  other  wonderful  things  performed  by  these  spirits. 
Some  believed  in  them,  but  the  greater  number  did  not, 
considering  the  young  women  to  be  cunning  impostors, 
who  themselves  produced  these  noises  and  strange  occur- 
rences. 

As  these  sisters,  the  Hisses  Fish,  received  payment  for 
letting  the  public  see  and  hear  them,  it  appears  all  the 
more  probable  that  this  may  be  the  case.  Nevertheless, 
they  had  themselves  solicited  investigation,  had  consented 
to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the  presence  of  a  committee, 
consisting  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  people  of  the 
city ;  and  during  the  whole  time  the  noises  and  knock- 
ings were  heard  around  them,  and  the  committee  publish- 
ed in  the  newspaper  a  declaration,  signed  by  their  names, 
stating  that  nothing  had  been  discovered  which  gave  rea- 
son to  suspect  these  young  women  of  imposture.  Since 
then,  they  have  been  left  at  peace  f  but  the  better  class 
of  townspeople  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  bad  taste 
and  want  of  judgment  to  visit  these  ghostly  ladies.  I 
have  frmn  my  earliest  youth  heard  so  much  about  spec- 
tral aflairs,  and  have  myself  heard  such  things  as  I  can 
not  explain  by  the  ordinary,  well-known  powers  of  nature 
— and  I  had  so  frequently,  during  my  travels  in  America, 


^   *iio   mai,  wnatover   i 

communication  with,  they  wen 
spectable  class.     Very  difierent 
of  such  persons  as  have  oommon 
itual  beings.    For  the  rest,  I  cam 
what  occurred  during  this  visit,  t 
spects  was  extraordinary  enough, 
understand  Swedish,  for  they  ou 
have  permitted  themselves  to  be  c 
Swedish  as  they  were  by  me; 
knockings  and  tricks  were  either  c 
sisters  themselves — and  they  lookt 
of  it,  however  incomprehensible  it 
could  manage  to  perform  some  of  tl 
i  were  the  work  of  spirits  of  a  simil 

sisters,  and  in  rapport  with  them, 
its  the  little  Barnums  of  the  spiritu 
great  Barnum  of  America,  amuse 
ing  by  the  nose  any  persons  who  ^ 
receive  their  pranks  in  serious  eai 
but  that  the  spiritual  world  has  it£ 
our  world  has,  and  it  does  ^^^  "'*— 
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terciourse  of  spirits,  angelic  oommanion,  is  of  a  higher  and 
holier  kind. 

From  this  soone,  which  produced  a  disquieting  uncom- 
fortable impression  (the  young  Lowells  were  extremely 
angry  with  it),  we  drove  to  call  on  Frederick  Douglas,  a 
fugitive  slave  from  Maryland,  who  has  become  celebrated 
by  his  natural  genius,  his  talent  as  a  public  speaker,  and 
the  eloquence  with  which  he  pleads  the  cause  of  his  black 
brethren.  He  is  the  editor  of  a  paper  called  the  '^  North 
Star,"*  which  is  published  at  Rochester :  he  was  now  here, 
but  confided  to  the  house  by  bronchitis,  which  prevented 
his  calling  on  me. 

I  had  great  interest  in  him,  principally  from  his  auto- 
biography, which  I  had  read,  and  which  bears  evidence 
of  a  strong  and  profoundly  sensitive  spirit,  as  well  as  of 
truth.  .  And  this  is  not  always  the  case  with  some  other 
autobiographies  of  fugitive  slaves,  which  are  a  mixture 
of  truth  and  fiction,  and  greatly  overdrawn. 

There  is  one  part  of  this  narrative  which  deeply  affected 
me  by  its  beauty,  and  I  will  translate  it  for  you.  It  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  man  and  his  condition  as  a 
slave,  during  the  severest  period  of  his  slave-life.  Ho 
was  then  a  youth  of  seventeen. 

^^I  was  somewhat  intractable  when  I  came  first  to  Mr. 
Covey.  But  a  few  months  of  this  discipline  quite  sub- 
dued me.  Mr.  Covey  succeeded  in  breaking  me  in.  I 
was  broken  both  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  My  natural  elas- 
ticity of  mind  was  crushed  ;  my  intelligence  was  dulled*; 
the  desire  to  read  died  within  me ;  the  cheerful  sparkle 
of  my  eye  was  gone  ;  the  dark  night  of  slavery  lay  heavy 
upon  me,  and-r-behold  a  human  being  changed  into  a 
mere  chattel  I 

'<  Sunday  was  my  only  free  time.  I  spent  it  in  a  iort 
of  animal  stupidity,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  under 
a  large  tree.     Sometimes  I  rose  up ;  a  flash  of  energetic 

♦  Now  called  "  Frederick  Douglas's  Paper." 
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life — the  of  freedom,  pa.sscd  through  ray  soul,  aocom- 
panied  b^  a  gleam  of  hopo,  which  lit  it  up  for  a  moment, 
and  then  aga  a  vaaished.  And  again  1  eank  dowa,  bm- 
rowing  over  i.iy  condition.  Sometimes  I  waa  tempted  to 
put  an  end  to  my  Ufa  and  to  Covey's  at  the  same  tjme, 
but  1  was  w   bhcid  by  a  feeling  both  of  hope  and  fear. 

"  Our  house  s  stepo  from  Chesapeake 

Bay,  upon  wbo3<  >vaya  Bhone  white  eaiJe 

from  aU  the  c  bio  world.    These  beau- 

tiful vessels,  m  i  garments,  so  enchant- 

ing to  the  eye  oi  led  to  me  like  shrouded 

spectres,  who  cau  torment  me  with  tht 

thought  of  my  w 

"Often,  in  the  of  a  summer  RnDdaj', 

have  I  stocxi  alone  upon  the  lofty  shorea  of  this  magnifi- 
cent bay,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  and  tearful  eyes  follow- 
ed the  innuitiorable  crowd  of  aail  floating  out  toward  the 
great  ocean.  The  sight  of  these  affected  me  powerfnlly- 
My  thoughts  sought  for  expression,  and  there,  in  the  ear 
of  the  one  Almighty  Auditor,  did  my  soul  pour  forth  her 
lament,  though  in  a  rude  and  untaught  manner,  as  if  ad- 
dressing the  sailing  shipai  'You  are  released  from  your 
bonds!,  and  are  free.  I  am  enchained  by  my  fetters,  and 
am  a  slave  I  You  speed  on  joyfully  before  the  wind.  I  am 
driven  on  painfully  by  the  bloody  whip.  You  are  the  swift- 
winged  angeis  of  freedom,  who  lly  around  the  world.  I  am 
fettered  by  an  iron  chain.  Oil  that  I  were  but  free  !  Oh 
that  I  were  but  standing  on  one  of  your  stately  decks,  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  your  protecting  wings.  Ah  I  between 
you  and  me  rolls  the  pitiless  sea  I  Go  I  go!  Oh  that  I 
also  could  go  I  If  I  could  only  swim.  If  I  could  but  fly! 
Oh  why  was  I  born  a  man  to  become  a  chattel !  That 
glad  ship  is  gone;  it  is  losing  itself  in  the  dim  distance. 
I  am  left  in  the  burning  hell  of  endless  slavery.  Oh  God, 
save  me !  God  release  me  !  Let  me  become  free  I  U 
them  a  God  ?    Why  am  I  a  slave?    I  will  fly.     1  will  not 
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endare  it!  Free  or  in  bandage — I  will  attempt  it — I 
have  only  one  life  to  loee.  I  may  as  well  die  running  as 
standing.  Only  think — one  hundred  miles  directly  north, 
and  I  am  free.  Attempt  it !  Yes  !  so  help  me  God !  I  will 
do  it.  It  oan  not  be  intended  that  I  should  die  a  slave. 
I  will  trust  myself  to  the  sea.  This  very  creek  shall  bear 
me  to  liberty!    A  better  day  is  in  the  future!'" 

And  he  became  free,  although  several  years  later. 
Thank  Gt)d,  he  succeeded  in  saving  himself^  in  becoming 
free !  His  autobiography  is  one  of  the  moat  interesting 
books  which  any  one  can  read.  Douglas  has  entirely  main* 
tained  himself  for  some  years  as  a  literary  man,  always 
working  for  hb  great  object — the  emancipation  of  the 
.slaves  and  the  improvement  of  the  free  colored  people. 

I  found  him  to  be  a  light  mulatto  of  about  thirty,  with 
an  unusually  handsome  exterior,  such  as  I  imagine  diould 
belong  to  an  Arab  chief.  Those  beautiful  eyes  were  full 
of  a  dark  fire.  He  suffered  much  from  that  affection  of 
the  throat,  and  could  speak  only  with  difficulty.  Some 
bitter  words  were  vehemently  expressed  against  the  cus- 
tom prevalent  under  the  system  of  slavery,  of  robbing  the 
laborer  of  the  wages  which  he  earns.  The  case  is  this; 
slaves  are  hired  out  by  their  owners  to  work  for  certain 
wages,  perhaps  for  a  dollar  a  day,  or  seven  or  nine  dollars 
a  week,  and  this  wage  they  must,  at  the  end  of  the  week 
oi  the  month,  whichever  it  may  be,  take  to  their  masters. 
Many  slaveholders  maintain  themselves  by  money  thus 
acquired  by  their  slaves.  On  the  other  side,  the  master 
generally  provides  clothes  for  the  slaves,  and  is  bound  to 
take  care  of  them  in  sickness  and  old  age.  Many  slaves, 
however,  earn  so  much  by  their  labor  that  they  could  very 
well  do  more  than  maintain  themselves,  if  they  might  but 
have  that  which  they  earn. 

The  wife  of  Douglas  is  very  dark,  stout  and  plain,  but 
with  a  good  expression ;  his  little  daughter,  Bosetta,  takes 
after  her  mother.     The  governess  is  a  white  lady,  who 

Bb2 


^  o«oii  a  aucrince  cosy  to  an  \ 

little  of  him,  and  under  circumstan 
me  to  obtain  a  clear  impression, 
temess  of  spirit  were  more  conspic 
ity,  who  can  wonder? 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  abo 
Rochester,  which  entertained  me  n 
spiritual ;  these  I  heard  in  the  teleg 
I  wished  to  know  whether  the  forrr 
in  Stockholm,  Mr.  Lay,  who  now  liv 
city  in  western  New  York,  was  at  h 
wished  to  pay  a  visit  to  him  and  his 
to  Niagara.     Mr.  Lay,  who  is  still  in 
after  an  apoplectic  attack,  had,  imme 
in  America,  written  to  mo  very  kind 
dential  person  to  take  me  to  his  hous 
with  the  Downings,  I  was  not  able  t 
kindness.     Now,  however,  I  was  con 
hood  of  the  Lays,  and  should  be  glad 
people,  my  former  friends  in  Sweden 
thank  them.     I  wished,  therefore,  to 
make  inquiries  at  Batavift  o >»/%"*•  --- 
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was  the  answer  from  Batavia,  which  said,  ^^  There  is  no 
person  here  of  that  name."  I  requested  it  to  knock  back 
again,  "Yes,  there  certainly  is.  Mr.  George  W.  Lay  was 
two  years  ago  American  envoy  in  Sweden,  and  now  lives 
in  Batavia.*'  In  a  few  seconds  more  it  was  knocked  back 
from  Batavia,  "  Wait  a  little ;  we  will  inquire."  I  waited 
now  about  five  minutes,  when  again  it  knocked  from  Bata- 
via, and  said,  "Q,uite  right.  Mr.  G-eorge  Lay  lives  here, 
but  is  at  the  present  time  with  his  wife  in  New  York. 
Miss  Bremer  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  such  of  the 
family  as  are  now  at  home." 

As  my  friends  saw  how  much  I  was  entertained  by  this 
telegraphic  conversation,  a  gentleman  seated  himself  at  a 
small  harpsichord,  and  played  for  a  few  seconds  silently 
upon  its  keys.  He  told  me  that  he  now  sent  to  a  city  a 
hundred  miles  off  the  intelligence,  "  Miss  Bremer  is  in  the 
office."  The  next  moment  I  saw,  upon  a  sort  of  music- 
desk,  a  strip  of  paper  unroll  itself,  upon  which  an  invisible 
hand  had  impressed  these  words  in  printed  letters:  ^^The 
operator  at  Buffalo  sends  his  compliments  to  Miss  Bremer, 
and  hopes  she  is  pleased  with  the  experiment."  Miss 
Bremer  replied  through  the  harpsichord  keys  that  she 
was  greatly  pleased. 

But  I  was  now  obliged  to  hasten  to  Ontario,  where  we 
were  next  evening  to  take  the  steam-boat.  Those  amiable 
friends  who  had  made  our  visit  in  Rochester  so  agreeable, 
accompanied  us  to  the  shore,  after  having  presented  us 
with  a  great  number  of  flowers  and  the  most  beautiful 
bruits,  really  Hesperian  in  beauty  and  excellence.  Roch- 
ester, with  its  varied  scenes  of  mills  and  knockings  of  life 
and  lies,  its  good  people  and  beautiful  fruit,  left  upon  us 
an  impression  of  vigorous  life. 

In  a  calm,  dark  night,  with  stars  glimmering  between 
the  clouds  above  us,  we  sped  along  Lake  Ontario  in  a 
splendid  steam-boat,  and  in  the  dawn  ascended  the  River 
Niagara,  a  little,  but  romantically  lovely  daughter  of  the 
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great  bU ;  and  junt  as  the  sim  rose  we  stuped  ou  laod 
mill  into  a  carriage  to  proceed  thither.  It  was  a.  gLocioiis 
morning,  somewhat  cool,  but  bright  and  cheerfat.  Two 
bourd  later  we  were  at  the  place ;  ht>urd  the  iikighty,  ttiuo- 
dcring  Toice  of  the  monster  long  before  we  saw  it,  and  as 
there  were  now  but  few  visitorii  at  thui  advanced  season, 
A'u  had  the  best  room  we  could  desire  in  "  Cataract  House," 
and  then  hastened  out  to  eec — the  object. 

It  mokes  a  grand  and  joyful  impression,  but  has  noth- 
iug  in  it  which  astonishes  or  strikes  the  beholder.  As 
you  go  toward  the  great  fall,  which  is  on  the  Canada 
side,  you  see  a  broad  mass  of  water  which  falls  perpen- 
dicularly from  a  plane  in  a  horae^hoe  oi  cicscent  form. 
One  nught  say  that  the  water  oomes  from  an  open  em- 
brace. The  water  calm  and  clear.  nnJ  of  the  inost  beau- 
tiful  smaragdus-green  color,  arches  itself  over  the  preci- 
pice that  breaks  it,  and  it  is  tlien  that  the  fury  and  wild 
jKiwer  of  the  fall  first  breaks  forth,  but  even  here  rather 
majestically  than  furiously.  Trenton  is  a  young  hero, 
drunken  with  youthful  life  and  old  sherry,  which,  in  blind 
audacity,  rushes  forth  on  its  career,  violent  and  terrible. 
Niagara  is  a  goddess,  calm  and  majestic  even  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  her  highest  power.  She  is  mighty,  but  not  vio- 
lent. She  is  calm,  and  leaves  the  spectators  so.  She  has 
grand,  quiet  thoughts,  and  calls  forth  such  in  those  who 
are  able  to  understand  her.  She  does  not  strike  with  as- 
tonishment, but  she  commands  and  fascinates  by  her 
clear,  sublime  beauty.  One  sits  by  her  knee,  and  still 
can  hear  one's  own  thoughts  and  the  words  of  others,  yes, 
even  the  falling  water-drops  from  the  green  trees  which 
her  waters  have  besprinkled.  She  is  too  great  to  wish  to 
silence,  to  wish  to  rule,  excepting  by  her  spiritual  power. 
She  is — ah,  she  is  what  human  beings  are  not,  and  which, 
if  they  were,  would  make  them  godlike. 

Hut  those  many  thousand  people  who  come  hither 
evtrv  year — it  is  said  that  thii  place  is  visited  by  60,000 
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persons  annually — ^must  they  not  grow  a  little  greater 
and  better  by  seeing  this  greatness,  and  reflecting  them- 
selves in  it  ?  I  rejoice  that  so  many  people  see  Niagara  in 
the  year. 

From  the  unknown  fountains  of  th$  St.  Lawrence,  and 
from  the  four  great  inland  lakes — Superior,  Michigan, 
Huron,  and  Erie,  which  together  are  said  to  hold  a  fourth 
part  of  all  the  fresh  water  on  the  earth — flow  the  waters 
of  the  Niagara  Fall.  The  river  on  its  way  from  Lake 
Erie  encounters,  near  the  fall,  an  island  called  Iris,  or 
Goat  Island,  which  divides  it  into  two  branches  ;  by  the 
one  is  formed  the  Canada  fall ;  by  the  other,  which  hurries 
broad  and  thundering  past  our  windows,  is  formed  the 
American  fall.  Between  them  are  somewhat  above  twen- 
ty feet  of  flat  rock,  overgrown  with  brush- wood.  The  fall 
on  the  Canada  side  is  the  richest  and  the  most  beautiful. 
Its  breadth  is  1500  feet,  its  height  154  feet.  The  fall  on 
the  New  York  side  is  600  feet  wide  and  167  feet  high. 
The  Canada  fall,  with  its  beautiful  half  circle,  lies  just 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  A  lofty  pyramid  of  spray- 
mist  ascends  from  the  foaming  abyss  at  its  feet,  and  rises 
toward  heaven  high  above  the  level  of  the  fall,  like  the 
spirit  of  Niagara,  whoso  cloudy  brow  moves  itself  hither 
and  thither  in  the  wind.  The  stream  from  the  Canada 
fall  soon  joins  that  of  the  American  side.  United  they 
form  below  what  is  called  the  '^  whirlpool."  The  stream 
there  makes  a  bend  and  the  agitated  water  is  swung 
round.  After  that  it  flows  on  more  calmly  as  the  Niagara 
River  or  Sound,  twenty-five  miles,  pours  itself  through 
Lake  Ontario  into  the  magnificent  St  Lawrence — the 
river  of  a  thousand  islands — and*  by  it  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Trollhatten,  in  Sweden,  has  neither  the  mass  of 
waters  of  Niagara  nor  its  majesty,  but  it  has  more  history, 
more  romantic  life.  Niagara  is  a  grand  scene,  a  sublime 
action.  Trollhatten  is  a  series  of  scenes  and  acticns.  Ni« 
agara  is  a  hymn.     Trollhatten  is  a  Yala-song. 
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That  which  most  surprised  me  in  Niagara,  becauBe  I 
had  not  expected  it,  and  that  which  obarmed  me  eyery 
day,  was,  beaidej  the  smaragdua-green  color  of  the  water, 
the  play  of  the  rainbows  over  and  around  the  fall,  aooonl- 
ing  as  the  sunbeams  fell,  or  as  the  wind  bore  the  water- 
apirifa  movable  pyramid.  This  formed  a  succession  of 
brilliant  scenes,  continually  varying  and  enchanlingly 
beautiful.  There  is  a  something  about  it  which  charms 
and  depresses  me  at  the  same  time,  because  there  is  a 
.sonielhing  in  it  which  I  wish  to  understand  better.  ! 
feci  that  Niagara  has  more  to  say  to  mo  than  it  has 
yet  said,  or  more  than  I  have  yet  comprehended  ;  and 
nothing  can  perfectly  delight  me  nntil  it  has  told  me 
its  innermost  Ihnught.  Even  when  younff,  dancing  ?avp 
me  no  pleasure,  until  I  understood  the  meaning  of  dan- 
cing; before  then  it  had  been  to  me  an  irrational  hopping 
about. 

Wo  have  been  hero  for  three  days,  and  shall  remain  yet 
two  01  three  days  longer.  In  the  mornings  I  see  the  fall 
from  the  American  shore,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  New 
York  side,  when  the  sun,  in  its  ascent,  throws  hundreds 
of  beautiful  bridges  over  the  cloud  of  spray;  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening  it  ought  to  be  contemplated  from  the 
Canadian  shore,  when  the  sun  descends  on  the  British 
side.  In  the  forenoon  I  bathe  in  the  stream,  in  the  so- 
called  "  Mammoth"  stream-bath,  where  the  river  rushes 
with  such  impetuosity  into  the  bath-house  that  one  can 
with  diirioulty  stand  against  it.  It  is  very  refreshing.  In 
the  nftcrniHin,  directly  after  dinner,  I  sit  with  my  young 
friemis  in  the  piazza  outside  our  room,  and  see  the  stream 
rushing  by,  and  listen  to  its  music.  I  often  stand  for  a 
long  time  upon  some  one  of  the  little  bridges  over  the 
slreuni,  merely  k)  inhale  the  fragrance  of  the  water;  for 
the  water  here  has  the  most  delightful  freshness,  that  I 
ean  compare  to  nothing  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
/Jut  it  feijls  like  the  syit'vt  of  a  ".leUcious,  immortal  youth 
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Yes,  here  it  seems  to  me  as  if  one  might  beoome  young 
again  in  body  and  in  soul. 

My  young  friends,  however,  do  not  enjoy  the  life  here 
as  fully  as  I  do.  James  is  not  very  lively,  and  Maria, 
who  expeots  shortly  to  become  a  motiher,  dreams  at  night 
that  she  sees  little  Mabel  playing  with  her  departed  sis- 
ters, Blanoho  and  Rose;  and  a  telegraphic  message,  re- 
garding her  health,  which  was  expected  yesterday,  but 
which  did  not  arrive,  has  added  to  the  uneasiness  of  the 
affectionate  parents  on  account  of  their  only  child,  and 
drawn  away  their  regards  from  the  great  Niagara. 

September.  My  friends  are  in  better  heart.  Yesterday 
oame  the  telegraphic  intelligence,  <^  Mabel  is  weU."  And 
after  that  a  long  letter  from  the  amiable  old  father.  Dr. 
Lowell,  full  of  anecdotes  of  home,  and  the  warm,  affec- 
tionate home-life.  Yes,  that  is  more  than  Niagara.  But 
Niagara  is  now  my  best  beloved. 

Last  evening,  James  and  I — Maria  had  a  cold,  and 
oonld  not  venture  out  in  the  night  air — ^went  across  to 
the  Canadian  side,  and  walked  backward  and  forward  as 
the  sun  descended.  At  every  new  bend  or  movement  of 
that  misty  water-spirit  it  presented  new  forms  of  light. 
Still  were  the  rainbows  arched,  like  the  airy  bridge  of 
Bifrost,  in  the  old  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  one  over 
the  other;  still  glowed  the  light  like  kisses  of  fire,  brill- 
iant with  prismatic  colors,  upon  the  green  waters  in  the 
abyss ;  it  was  an  unceasing  festival  of  light,  perpetually 
changing  and  astonishingly  beautiful.  What  life,  what 
variations  between  earth  and  heaven !  And  as  the  sun 
sank,  those  splendid  bridges  arched  themselves  higher  and 
higher  aloft  in  the  ascending  mist.  The  pyramidal  light 
red  cloud  floated  in  the  pale  blue  heaven  above  the  green 
Niagara,  and  around  it ;  on  the  lofty  shores  stood  the  for- 
est in  its  brilliant  autumnal  pomp,  such  as  is  only  seen 
in  the  forests  of  America,  and  all  was  silent  and  still  ex- 
cepting the  thunder  of  the  waterfall,  to  the  voice  of  which 
all  things  seemed  to  be  listeninj^. 
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September  9//i.  In  the  morning  of  time,  before  man 
-waa  yet  created,  Nature  was  alone  with  her  Creator. 
The  warmth  of  His  love,  the  light  of  His  eye  awoke  her 
to  the  ooQsc  iU8noi<a  of  life;  her  heart  throbbed  with  love 
for  Him  of  n-hoso  Ufe  of  love  aha  had  partaken,  and  she 
longed  to  present  Him  with  an  otTering,  to  pour  out  hei 
feeling,  her  *ve  it.     She  was  yonng 

and  warm,  mevol  Ufe ;  but  sh«  felt, 

nevertheletis,  ner  ipariaon  with  His  pow«r. 

What  could  shi  om  whom  aho  received 

every  thii  with  love  and  pain,  with 

infinite  luu^mg,  i  of  infinite  life,  aweUed 

and  swelled  till  Nia^ra.    And  the  spirit 

of  thanksgiving  arusc  as  Mb  smuKe  of  an  eternal  sacrifice 
from  the  depth  of  the  water  toward  heaven.  The  Lord 
of  heaven  saw  it,  and  His  spirit  embraced  the  spirit  of 
Nature  with  rainbows  of  light,  with  kisdes  of  brilliant  fire 
in  an  eternal  betrothal. 

Thus  was  it  in  the  morning  of  the  earth's  life.  Thus 
we  behold  it  to  this  day.  Still,  we  behold  to-day  the  spirit 
of  nature  ascend  from  Niagara  toward  heaven  with  the 
offering  of  its  life,  oa  an  unspoken  yearning  and  song  of 
praise;  and  still,  to-day  it  is  embraced  by  the  light  and 
the  llames  of  heaven,  as  by  divine  love. 

Niagara  is  the  bctrotlial  of  earth'a  life 

With  Ihe  heavenly  life. 

That  has  Niagara  told  me  today. 

And  now  can  I  leave  Niagara.    Slip  has 

Told  mo  hcT  word  of  primeval  being, 

September  lOth,  in  the  morning.  To-day  we  ahail  pro- 
ceed on  our  journey.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  should  be  so, 
for  I  have  a  Httlc  headache,  and  the  unceasing  thunder  of 
the  fall,  the  continual  restless  rushing  of  the  torrent  past 
my  window  is  fatiguing  to  the  nerves.  Besides,  one  gets 
accustomed  to  every  thing,  even  to  the  great ;  and  when 
by  the  aide  of  this  great  fall  we  begin  to  hear  and  to  be 
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oGonpied  merely  with  our  own  little  thoughts  about  every- 
day things,  then  we  may  go  away. 

I  have  not  told  you  about  the  different  soenes  of  life  at 
Niagara,  of  the  steam-boat,  the  ^'  Maid  of  the  Mist,"  whioh 
advances  up  to  the  very  fiedl  till  it  is  wetted  with  its  spray, 
and  then  only  turns  iMiok ;  nor  of  my  botanical  rambles 
around  Iris  island ;  nor  of  the  Indians  whom  one  yet  meets 
roaming  about  here ;  nor  of  the  great  iron  bridge  whioh, 
strong  and  light  at  the  same  time,  has  been  thrown  across 
the  stream  a  little  below  the  fall ;  ncnr  of  many  other  re- 
markable things  here ;  but  all  these  are  petty  in  comparison 
with  that  great  waterfiBdl,  and  that  has  been  to  me  the  es- 
sential thing.  The  Indians  who  live  around  Niagara  be- 
long to  the  Seneca  tribe.  As  this  is  the  season  when  the 
men  are  all  out  on  their  hunting  grounds,  I  saw  merely 
some  squaws,  who  of&red  their  work  for  sale.  This  con- 
sists of  embroidery  done  by  hand,  of  flowers  and  animals, 
drawn  and  finished  in  a  childish  manner,  but  yet  well 
done  with  dyed  fibre  of  porcupine  quills,  small  mats,  bas- 
kets, moccasins,  and  children's  rattles,  made  of  a  fragrant 
kind  of  grass.  There  are  many  shops  around  here  full 
of  their  work,  which  is  sold  at  a  high  price. 

Two  years  ago  Marcus  and  Rebecca  S.  were  present  at 
a  great  solemnity  which  took  place  among  an  Indian  tribe 
here — ^the  election  of  a  new  chief.  They  assembled  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest.  The  finest  incident,  however,  on 
this  remarkable  occasion  was,  that  the  young  chief  knelt 
down  before  his  old  mother,  who  laid  her  hands,  with  a 
benediction,  upon  his  head.  Woman,  who  is  treated  in  a 
general  way  so  horribly  by  the  Indians,  obtains,  neverthe- 
less, respect  from  them  when  she  is  the  mother  of  a  dis- 
tinguished warrior;  sometimes  also,  as  among  all  savage 
people,  from  her  mystical,  witch-like  attributes,  when  she 
is  possessed  of  a  powerful  character.  This,  however,  can 
only  very  seldom  be  the  case,  considering  the  heavy  yoke 
whioh,  from  her  very  childhood,  is  laid  upon  her  both  spir-  ^ 

itually  and  physically. 

I 
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I  long  to  see  and  hear  more  of  thetie,  the  New  World's 
aborigines,  and  h'ii»e  to  have  opportunity  of  doing  so  dnr* 
in<;  my  journey  in  the  West. 

It  has  w  become  clefflr  and  certain  to  my  tnttid, 
though  I  do  not  know  myself  rightly  how  or  when,  that 
1  shall  proceed  —  *'•'•  ""-'-^ — i  as  far  as  St.  Anthony's 
Fall,  that  h  to  3  river  is  navigable,  into 

Minnesota,  a  yo  t  yet  a  state,  which,  for 

the  moat  part,  if  ad  the  home  of  the  wild 

Indian  tribes,  m  n  the  Mississippi  to  New 

Orleans.   Why  irOrleana  I  do  not  know; 

but  one  thing  I  there.    Something  with- 

in me  tells  me  i  hioh  I  must  call  tiie  in- 

ward light,  the  inward  voice,  and  which  guides  me  here 
like  a  mysterious  hut  absolute  power.  I  do  not  hesitate 
a  moment  in  following  Its  guidance,  for  it  speaks  so  de- 
cidedly and  clearly  that  I  feel  giad  to  obey.  I  know  that 
to  me  it  is  a  ^tar  of  Bethlehem.  From  this  place  I  go  to 
Chicago,  and  thence  to  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  set- 
tlements in  the  folates  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

Among  the  memories  of  Niagara  are  some  of  a  most 
sorrowful  character.  One  of  these  occurred  this  last  sum- 
mer, when  a  young  man  and  his  sweet-heart,  and  her  sis- 
ter, a  little  girl,  visited  the  fall.  As  they  stood  beside  it, 
the  young  man  took  the  little  girl  in  his  arms,  and  tlireat- 
ened  playfully  to  throw  her  into  it.  The  child  gave  a 
sudden  start  of  terror,  which  threw  her  out  of  his  arms 
and  into  that  foaming  abyss.  He  sprang  in  after  her. 
Both  vanished,  and  were  only  again  seen  as  corpses. 

"  Oiiiaagarah,"  or  "  Ochniagarah,"  was  the  original 
name  of  Niagara,  and  it  is  still  called  so  by  the  Indians. 
The  word  signifies  "  the  thunder  of  the  waters."  It  has 
been  shortened  by  the  Europeans  into  Niagara. 

I  have  now  taken  my  farewell  look  of  the  great  scene 
and  sight.  The  green  color  of  the  water,  its  inexpressibly 
delightful,  living  oAot,  cWtma  roe  as  much  as  ever,     I 
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•hall  always,  in  reoalling  it,  think  of  the  fountains  of  eter- 
nal youth. ,  I  am  satisfied  to  leave  it,  but  would  wish  to 
oome  onoe  more  to  see  the  fall  in  its  winter  magnifioenoe, 
when  it  crowns  itself  with  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  a  thou- 
sand fantastic  adornments  of  ice;  when  the  full  moon 
shines  and  spans  it  with  the  lunar  bow.  We  shall  see ! 
But  I  am,  nevertheless,  infinitely  thankful  to  have  seen 
Niagara.  Its  quiet  grandeur  and  power,  its  color,  its 
spray,  the  rainbow's  sport  in  diat  white,  cloudy  figure- 
ail  tills  is  and  will  remain  a  clear,  living  image  in  my 
soul.  And  that  eternal  fullness  of  Nature's  heart  here — 
ah !  that  the  human  heart  might  resemble  it,  perpetually 
filled  anew,  perpetually  flowing,  never  weary,  never  scan- 
ty, never  dried  up ! 

My  young  friends,  James  and  Maria — it  grieved  me  to 
part  from  tiiem;  my  amiable,  lovely,  charming  Maria 
kx>ked  at  me  with  mournful  glances,  and — ^but  now  we 
must  be  ofl*!  My  young  friends  accompany  me  to  Buf- 
falo. A  kiss,  my  beloved,  from  Niagara;  the  next  letter 
from  Chicago. 


LETTER    XXIV.. 

Chicago,  nimois,  Sept.  loth. 

Here,  upon  the  southwestern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
«its  your  sister,  my  littie  Agatha,  not,  however,  upon  the 
Mudy  shore,  but  in  a  pretty  villa,  built  in  the  Italian 
style,  with  Corinthian  pillars,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
trees  and  flowers. 

It  was  in  the  market  of  Buffalo,  amid  horses  and  car- 
riages, and  throngs  of  people  buying  and  selling,  passing 
hither  and  thither,  amid  chests  and  all  sorts  of  baggage, 
amid  crowds  and  bustie,  that  I  parted  from  my  young 
friends,  who  had  become  dear  to  me  almost  as  brother  and 
sister.  There  was  neither  time  nor  space  to  say  many 
words  in,  the  smoking  iron-horse  which  was  to  speed  them 
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away  along  the  iron-road  stood  ready ;  iron-road,  jron- 
horse,  iron-oeoeaatty,  all  were  thero;  the  wamj  heart  had 
neither  time  nor  language;  thus  we  kissed  in  eilence  from 
our  inmost  hearts,  and  parted  —  perhaps  foroTer  !  The 
Lowells  intend  to  make  a  journey  to  Italy  next  you.  1 
sftw  them  no  lonfR'-  ""tI  w"-"  inducted  oat  of  the  thnog 
in  the  market  U.  ispeotable  old  gentleman. 

Judge  B.,  undw  i  to  continue  my  journey. 

He  had  preaeot  at  Niagara  with  a  letter 

of  in  trod  notion 

Thia  exoellen  itleman,  yet  quit«  youths 

ful  in  spirit,  on  ioneers  of  the  West,  and 

who  had  taken  t  Dg  or  laying  out  of  many 

of  its  most  flourishing  cities,  as  Rochester,  Lockpnrt,  and 
mnny  others,  was  quite  at  home  in  all  the  districts  through 
which  we  were  to  travel,  as  far  even  as  Lake  Michigan, 
and  for  that  reason,  and  also  because  he  was  evidently  a 
good  anil  cordial  man,  1  was  well  satisfied  to  have  him  for 
my  companion. 

At  the  hotel  at  Buffalo  I  was  again  tormented  by  some 
new  acquaintance  witli  the  old,  tiresome  questions,  "  How- 
do  you  like  America?"'  "How  do  you  like  the  Stat-^s?" 
"  Does  Buffalo  look  according  to  your  expectations?"'  To 
which  latter  question  I  replied  that  I  had  not  expected  any 
thing  from  BulValo ;  but  yet,  that  I  must  say  it  struck  me 
as  being  one  of  the  least  excellent  cities  which  I  had  seen 
in  America.  Business  !  business  !  appeared  to  mc  to  be 
the  principal  life  and  character  there.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  I  did  not  sec  much  of  Buflalo. 

Toward  evening  I  went  on  board  "The  Ocean,"'  a 
magnificent  three-decked  steam-boat,  which  conveyed  me 
across  Lake  Erie,  frequently  a  very  stormy  and  dangerous 
lake;  its  billows,  however,  now  resembled  naiads  sporting 
in  the  sunshine. 

"  Erie,"  says  M.  Bouchette,  a  French  writer,  describing 
this  part  oE  the  oountt^,  "may  be  regarded  as  the  great 
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oentral  reservoir  firom  which  oanals  extend  on  all  sidesi 
HO  that  vesselfl  firom  this  point  may  go  to  every  part  of  the 
ooontry  inland,  firom  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east  and 
north  to  the  conntries  and  the  sea  of  the  south,  and  bring 
together  the  prodactions  of  every  land  and  climate."  Em- 
igrants of  all  nations  cross  Lake  Erie  on  their  way  to  the 
colonies  west  of  those  great  inland  seas.  Bat  to  too  many 
of  them  has  Erie  proved  a  grave.  Not  long  since  a  vessel 
of  emigrants,  mostly  G-ermans,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
Lake  Erie,  and  hundreds  of  Ihese  poor  people  found  a 
grave  in  its  waters.  Among  those  who  were  taken  up 
were  seven  or  eight  couples,  looked  in  each  other's  arms. 
Death  could  not  divide  them.  Love  is  stronger  than 
death.  The  helmsman  stood  at  the  helm  steering  the  ves- 
sel toward  land  till  the  flames  burned  his  hands.  The 
negligence  of  the  captain  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  this  misfortune.  He  too  perished.  Only  between  thir- 
ty and  forty  passengers  were  saved. 

For  me,  however,  the  sail  across  Lake  Erie  was  like  a 
sunbright  festival,  in  that  magnificent  steamer  where  even 
a  piano  was  heard  in  the  crowded  saloon,  and  where  a  po- 
lite and  most  agreeable  captain  took  charge  of  me  in  the 
kindest  manner.  My  good  old  pioneer  related  to  me  va* 
rious  incidents  of  his  life,  his  religious  conversion,  his  first 
love  and  his  last,  which  was  quite  recent;  the  old  gen- 
tleman declaring  himself  to  be  half  in  love  with  ^^that 
Yankee  woman,  Mrs.  L. ;"  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it  It 
(x>nviBced  me  that  he  had  good  taste.  He  declared  him- 
self to  be  <<  first  and  foremost  a  great  ladies'  man." 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — ^that  is  to  say,  of  the 
day  after  we  went  on  board,  we  reached  Detroit,  a  city 
first  founded  by  the  French  upon  that  narrow  strait  be- 
tween the  Lakes  Erie  and  St  Clair,  which  separates  Mich- 
igan firom  Canada.  The  shores,  as  seen  from  the  vessel, 
appeared  to  be  laid  out  in  small  farms  consisting  of  reg- 
ular allotments,  snrnmnded  by  plantations.    The  land 
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seemed  to  mo  lo^v  bat  fertile,  uodolatiDg  hill  Bod  rajley. 
Detroit  is,  like  Buflalo,  a  city  where  haaioesa-life  prepoa< 
derates,  yet  atill  it  looked  to  me  pleasoDter  and  more 
fficadly  thaa  BulTalo.  I  saw  at  the  hotel  some  tiresome 
cotochisora,  and  also  some  very  agreeable  people,  people 
whom  ct>e  could  talk  well  and  frankly  with,  and  whom 
rjne  ccold  like  in  moDg  these  I  remember, 

01  partioalw,  th*  p  of  Michigan,  a  frank, 

txcelleat,  and  ii  and  a  mother  and  her 

luughtera,     I  w  age  a  few  cordial  wonli 

jrith  them,  woru  rnest  depths  of  life,  and 

^uch  always  do  i  lopie  of  Detroit  were,  for 

ttie  rest,  pleased  >  id  their  way  of  life  there, 

j^leaaed  with  thei  h  each  other.     And  this 

seems  to  me  to  be  the  case  in  most  of  the  places  that  I 
have  been  to  here  in  the  West. 

The  following  evening  we  were  at  Anne  Arbor,  a  pretty 
little  rural  cily.  Here  also  I  received  visitors,  and  was 
examined  as  usual.  My  good  old  pioneer  did  not  approve 
of  traveling  uicog-nilo,  but  insisted  upon  it  that  people 
should  be  known  by  pco)}le,  and  could  not  comprehend 
how  any  one  could  be  tired,  and  need  a  cessation  of  intro- 
ductions and  questions.  In  Anne  Arbor,  also,  the  people 
wore  much  pleased  with  themselves,  their  city,  its  situa- 
tion, and  way  of  life.  The  city  derived  its  name  from  the 
circumstance, that  when  the  first  settlers  came  to  the  place 
they  consisted  principally  of  one  family,  and  while  the 
wimds  were  felled  and  the  land  plowed,  the  laborers  had 
no  other  dwelling  than  a  tent-like  shed  of  boughs  and 
canvas,  where  the  mother  of  the  family,  "Anne,"  prepared 
the  fixxi,  and  carod  for  the  comfort  of  all.  That  was  the 
domestic  hearth ;  that  was  the  calm  haven  where  all  the 
laborers  found  rest  and  refreshment  under  Iho  protection 
of  Mother  Anno.  Hence  they  called  the  tent  Anne's  Ar- 
bor or  Bower,  and  the  city,  which  by  degrees  s])rung  up 
around  it,  retained  the  name.     And  with  its  neat  houses 
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and  gardens  upon  the  green  hills  and  slopes  the  little  city 
looked,  indeed,  like  a  peaoefol  retreat  from  the  unquiet 
of  .the  world. 

We  remained  over  night  at  Anne  Arbor.  The  follow- 
ing morning  we  set  off  by  rail-road  and  traveled  directly 
across  the  State  of  Michigan.  Through  the  whole  dis- 
tance I  saw  small  farms,  with  their  well-built  houses,  sur- 
rounded by  well-cultivated  land ;  fields  of  wheat  and  maize, 
and  orchards  full  of  apple  and  peach  trees.  In  the  wilder 
districts  the  fields  were  brilliant  with  some  beautiful  kind 
of  violet  and  blue  flowers,  which  the  rapidity  of  our  jour- 
ney prevented  me  from  examining  more  closely,  and  ¥rith 
tali  sunflowers,  the  heads  of  which  were  as  large  as  young 
trees.  It  was  splendid  and  beautiful.  My  old  pioneer 
told  me  that  he  never  had  seen  any  where  such  an  afflu- 
ence of  magnificent  flowers  as  in  Michigan,  especially  in 
the  olden  times  before  the  wilderness  was  broken  up  into 
fields.  Michigan  is  one  of  the  youngest  states  of  the 
Union,  but  has  a  rich  soil,  particularly  calculated  for  the 
growth  of  wheat,  and  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  The  leg- 
islation is  of  the  most  liberal  description,  and  it  has  abol- 
ished capital  punishment  in  its  penal  code.  Neverthelessi 
I  heard  of  crime  having  been  committed  in  this  state  which 
deserved  death,  or  at  least  imprisonment  for  life,  if  an} 
crime  does  deserve  it.  A  young  man  of  a  respectable  fam- 
ily in  Detroit,  during  a  hunt,  had  shot  clandestinely  and 
repeatedly  at  another  young  man,  his  best  friend,  merely 
to  rob  him  of  his  pocket-book.  He  had  been  condemned 
for  an  attempt  to  murder,  which  he  acknowledged,  only 
to  twenty  years'  imprisonment  And  in  prison  he  was 
visited  by  young  ladies,  who  went  to  teach  him  French 
and  to  play  on  the  guitar !  One  of  these  traveled  with 
roe  on  the  rail-road.^  She  spoke  of  the  young  prisoner's 
^'  agreeable  demeanor !"  There  is  a  leniency  toward  crime 
and  the  criminal  which  is  disgusting,  and  which  proves 
a  laxity  of  moral  feeling. 
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The  weather  was  glorious  the  whole  day.  The  sua 
yireoeded  aa  westward.  We  steered  oar  ooiireo  directly 
ti>ward  the  sun  ;  and  the  nearer  it  sank  toward  the  eattb, 
more  brightly  glowed  the  evening  sky  aa  with  the  moet 
transceadent  gold.  The  conntry,  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent, was  lowlanii-  "nil  mnnotonous.  Here  and  ikat 
wound  along  a  >ded  stream.     Her«  and 

there  in  the  wo  rame  houses,  and  heaide 

one  and  another  m  sheds,  npon  which  a 

board  waa  faster  >ht  be  read  in  white  Isl- 

ters,  half  a  yard  "  Grocery."     The  culti- 

vated districts  V  divided  regularly,  acal> 

tored  over  with  imblii^  those  of  otu  het- 

ter  class  of  peasant  larmers.  'fha  settlers  in  the  West 
purchase  allotments  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  or  two  hundred  acres,  seldom  less  and  seldom  more. 
The  land  costs,  in  the  firat  instance,  what  is  called  "  gov- 
ernment price,"  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  ;  and 
will,  if  well  cultivated,  produce  abundant  harveskf  within 
a  few  years.  The  farmers  here  work  hard,  live  frugally, 
hut  well,  and  bring  up  strong,  able  families.  The  children, 
however,  seldom  follow  the  occupation  of  their  fathers. 
They  are  sent  to  schools,  and  after  that  endeavor  fo  raise 
themselves  by  political  or  public  life.  These  small  farins 
are  the  nurseries  from  which  the  Northwest  States  obtain 
their  beat  officials  and  teachers,  both  male  and  female. 
A  vigorous,  pious,  laborious  race  grows  up  here.  I  re- 
ceived much  enlightenment  on  this  subject  from  my  good 
old  pioneer,  who,  with  his  piety,  his  restless  activity,  his 
humanity,  his  great  information,  and  his  youthfully  warm 
heart,  even  in  advancing  years,  was  a  good  type  of  the 
first  cultivators  of  the  wilderness  in  this  country.  He 
parted  from  mo  on  the  journey  in  order  to  reach  his  home 
in  the  little  city  of  Nilcs. 

In  company  with  an  agreeable  gentleman,  Mr.  H.,  and 
his  agreeable  aiatet-in-law,  1  went  on  board  the  steamer 
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which  otosses  Lake  Michigan.  The  sun  had  now  sunk ; 
bat  the  evening  sky  glowed  with  the  brightest  crimflon 
above  the  sea-like  lakew  We  departed  amid  its  splendor 
and  in  the  light  of  the  new  nxion.  The  water  was  calm 
as  a  mirror. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September,  I  saw  the 
•an  diine  over  Chktego.  I  expected  to  have  been  met  at 
Chicago  by  some  firiends,  who  were  to  take  me  to  tiieir 
lioose.  Bat  none  came ;  and  on  inqairing,  I  learned  that 
they  wete  not  now  diere.  Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  I  was  two  months  after  the  appointed  time.  I  now, 
therefore,  foand  myself  quite  alone  in  that  great  nnknown 
West.  And  two  little  misadventoies  ooonrring  just  now 
with  my  luggage  made  it  still  less  agreeable.  Bat  pre- 
cisely at  the  moment  when  I  stood  quite  alone  on  the 
deck — for  my  kind  new  acquaintance  had  left  the  steamer 
somewhat  earlier — ^my  gladness  returned  to  me,  and  I  felt 
that  I  was  not  alone  ;  I  felt  vigorous,  both  body  and  mind. 
The  sun  was  there  too ;  and  such  a  heartfelt  rejoicing 
filled  my  whda  being,  in  its  Lord  and  in  my  Father,  and 
the  Father  of  all,  that  I  esteemed  myself  fortunate  that  I 
oould  shut  myself  up  in  a  little  solitary  room  at  an  hotel 
in  the  city,  and  thus  be  still  more  alon6  with  my  joy. 

But  my  solitude  was  not  of  long  continuance.  Hand- 
some, kind  people  gathered  round  me,  offisred  me  house, 
and  home,  and  friendship,  and  every  good  thing,  and  all 
in  Chicago  became  sunshine  to  me. 

In  the  evening  I  found  myself  in  tiiat  pretty  villa,  where 

I  am  now  writing  to  you,  and  in  the  beautiftd  night  a 

aerenade  was  given  in  the  moonlight  gardens,  in  which 

was  heard  the  familiar 

E^DMia  bin  ick  Bioht  alMn. 

It  was  a  salutation  fiK>m  the  G-ermans  of  the  city. 

September  17th.  Prairies !  A  sight  which  I  shall  nev- 
er forget. 

Chicago  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie-land. 

Vol.  I.— C  c 
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Tiin  whole  Stale  of  IllinoLs  ia  one  vast  nAYmg  prairie  (that 
iM  U)  say,  a  plain  of  low,  wave-lik«  hilla) ;  bat  the  ptaiiie 
proper  does  not  oominence  nntil  about  eighteen  milm 
from  the  city.  My  new  friends  willed  mo  to  pass  a  day 
nf  praiTie-hfe.  We  drove  oat  early  in  the  moming',  three 
families  in  fbar  <!-"•■"—  ^"  "ioneer,  a  darfc.  handsonie 
hunter,  drove  fir  nd  shot,  when  we  halted 

by  the  way,  Dom  irie  hca  (gmttae)  on  the 

wing.     The  >    u  be  «ky  of  the  brightmt 

blue,  the  son  oi  id  the  air  foil  of  vitality, 

bnt  calm  ;  and  lliant  light,  stmtcbed  it- 

self far,  far  ont  as  far  an  the  eye  oonM 

disoeni,  an  ooeai  9  waves  of  which  weie 

aunllnwer?,  alters,  ami  fjpntians.  The  plain  wh!:i  splendid 
with  them,  especially  with  the  sunflowers,  which  were 
frcqaently  four  yards  high,  and  stood  far  above  the  head 
of  onr  tallest  gentleman. 

We  ate  our  dinner  in  a  little  wood,  which  lay  like  a  green 
Hhrnbupon  that  treeless,  flowery  plain.  It  was  an  elevation, 
ami  from  this  point  the  prairie  stretched  onward  its  softly 
waving  extent  to  the  horizon.  Here  and  there,  amid 
this  vast  stretch,  arose  small  log-houses,  which  resembled 
little  birds'  nests  floating  upon  the  ocean.  Here  and  there, 
also,  were  people  making  hay ;  it  looked  like  mtme  child's 
attempt,  like  child's  play.  The  sun-bright  soil  rcmaineil 
here  still  in  its  primeval  greatness  ami  magr.incencp,  tin- 
checked  by  human  hands,  covereil  with  its  flowers,  pro- 
tected and  watched  alone  by  the  eye  of  the  son.  And 
the  bright  sunflowers  nodded  and  beckoned  in  the  wind, 
as  if  inviting  millions  of  beings  to  the  festival  set  out  on 
tlie  rich  table  of  the  earth.  To  me  it  was  a  festival  of 
light.  It  was  a  really  great  and  glorioaa  sight;  to  my  feel- 
ing less  common  and  grander  even  than  Niagara  itself 

The  dark  hunter,  a  man  of  few  words  but  evidently  of 
^(^lmg  feeling.''.  I'-aned  upon  his  gun  and  said  aoflly,  "  Hiire 
'     "■  II  -iland  (nv  WuTa  TiwiV  \^y\tr  in\  cri'iitinn  T' 
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And  well  he  might  That  sight  resembled  an  eostasy 
in  the  life  of  natnra.  It  was  bathed  in  light ;  it  reposed 
blissfully  in  the  bosom  of  light.  The  sunflowers  sang 
praisos  to  the  sun. 

I  wandered  about  in  the  wood  and  gathered  flowers. 
The  asters  grew  aboTe  my  head.  Nearly  all  the  flowers 
whioh  now  oover  the  prairies  are  of  the  elass  Syngenesiai 
and  of  these  the  Solidago  and  Helianthns  predominate. 
The  prairies  are  corered  each  different  month  with  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  flowers ;  in  spring  white,  then  blue,  then 
purple,  and  now  mostly  erf  a  golden  yellow. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  visited  one  of  tiie  log-houses 
on  the  plain.  A  nioe  old  woman  was  at  home.  The  men 
were  out  getting  in  the. hay.  The  house  was  one  year 
old,  and  tderably  open  to  the  weather,  but  dean  and  or- 
derly withih,  as  are  houses  generally  in  which  live  Amer- 
ican women.  I  asked  the  good  woman  how  the  solitude 
of  this  great  prairie  ^ilgreed  with  her.  She  was  tired  of 
it,  *^  it  was  so  monotonous,"  she  said.  Yes,  yes,  there  is 
a  difference  between  seeing  this  sight  of  heaven  and  earth 
for  one  day  and  for  a  whole  year  !  Nevertheless,  I  would 
try  it  for  a  year. 

We  did  not  see  a  cloud  during  the  whole  of  this  day, 
nor  yet  perceive  a  breath  of  air ;  yet  still  the  atmosphere 
was  as  fresh  as  it  was  delicious.  .The  Indian  summer 
will  soon  begin.  The  whole  of  that  little  prairie-festivai 
was  cloudless,  excepting  that  the  hunter's  gun  went  off 
and  shot  one  of  our  horses  in  the  ear,  and  that  a  carriage 
broke  down ;  but  it  was  near  the  end  of  the  journey  and 
was  taken  all  in  good  part,  and  thus  was  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

CUesgo,  September  fTlh. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Indians  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.,  in  whose  extremely  agreeable  family 
I  have  now  my  home.  Mr.  K.  is  the  government  agent 
in  all  transactions  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  these  North- 
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woateru  Hlates,  and  ho  Bod  hia  family  woro  among  Ifao 
carliost  settlers  id  the  wiMemeaa  there.  Mrs.  K.,  vihu 
writes  witii  facility  and  extremely  well,  hnn  preserved  in 
manuscript  many  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  firrt  <»li>- 
nists,  and  of  their  cxmteets  with  the  Indians,  and  among 
these  many  which  occurred  in  her  own  family.  The  nwl- 
ing  nf  Hiese  narratives  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleanues  of 
the  evenings ;  some  are  interesting  in  a  high  de^ee ;  stme 
are  fnll  of  cruel  and  horrible  seen ea,  others  also  tonohiogly 
beautiful,  and  others,  again,  very  comic. 

There  Is  material  for  the  most  beautiful  drama  in  tbo 
history  of  the  capUvity  of  Mrs.  K.'s  mother  and  hor  free 
restoration.  I  know  nothing  more  dramatic  than  the  fint 
terrible  scene  of  the  carrying  of!"  of  the  little  girl :  then 
the  attachment  of  the  Indian  chief  to  the  child,  the  affec- 
tion which  grew  up  in  his  heart  for  her  as  she  grew  up 
in  his  tent,  and  was  called  by  the  savage  tribe  "  the  "White 
Lily;"  the  episode  of  the  attempt  to  murder  her  by  the 
jealous  wife  of  tho  chief;  and,  lastly,  the  moment  when 
the  chief,  after  having  for  several  years  rejected  all  offers 
of  negotiation  and  gifts,  both  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
and  the  government,  for  the  restoration  of  tho  child, 
yielded  at  It^ngth  to  prayers,  and  consented  to  a  meeting 
of  tho  mother  and  daughter,  but  on  the  express  condi- 
tion that  she  should  not  seek  to  retain  her ;  and  then, 
when  arrived  at  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  with  all 
his  warriors  in  their  complete  array,  he  rode  alone — spite 
of  ail  their  remonstrances — across  tho  little  brook  which 
separated  the  camp  of  the  whites  from  that  of  the  Indians, 
and  saw  the  young  girl  and  her  mother  throw  themselves 
into  each  other's  arms  with  tears  of  joy,  he  stood  overpow- 
ered by  the  sight  and  exclaimed,  "  The  mother  must  have 
her  child  I"  turned  his  horse,  recrossed  the  brook,  and  re- 
joined his  own  people  without  a  glance  at  the  darling  of 
his  heart,  "the  White  Lily,"  who  cow,  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  her  age,  returned  to  her  family  I      What  an  excel- 
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lent  subject  for  dramatio  treatment!  I  hope  that  Mrs.  K. 
will  tome-  day  pnblidi-  thia  beantiAil  narrative,  together 
with  several  otherv  which  I  heard  during  these  evenings. 

The  massacre  of  Chicago  belongs  to  the  nnpleasing  poru 
tion  of  the  chronicle,  and  Chicago  still  retains  fresh  traces 
of  tliis  evenl  Yet  even  that  is  ennobled  by  beautiful  hu- 
man actions. 

The  wooing  of  my  noble  and  gentlemanly  host  by  the 
Indian  chief  Fourlegs  for  his  daughter,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  fat  Miss  Pourlegs  on  her  bnffitlo  hides  in  the  city, 
where  she  met  witii  a^  refusal,  belong  to  the  comic  portion 
ef  the  chronicle,  and  very  much  amused  me.  For  the  vest, 
the  gentle  and  refined  Mr.  IL,  like  many  others  who  have 
lived  much  among  the  Indians,  haa  a  real  attachment  to 
fliem,aad  seams  to  have  an  eye  rather  for  the  virtues  than 
the  fitilings  which  are  peculiar  to  this  remarkable  people. 
The  IL's  resided  long  in  Minnesota,  and  only  within  the 
last  few  years  at  Chicago  (Illinois),  where  they  have  a 
handsome  house  with  a  large  garden. 

Chicago  is  one  of  the  most  miserable  and  ugly  cities 
which  I  have  yet  seen  in  America,  and  is  very  little  de- 
serving of  its  name,  '^Q,ueen  of  the  Lake;''  for,  sitting 
there  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  in  wretched  dishabille,  she 
resembles  rather  a  huckstress  than  a  queen.  Certainly, 
the  city  seems  for  the  most  part  to  consist  of  shops.  One 
sees  scarcely  any  pretty  country  houses,  with  their  gar- 
dens, either  within  or  without  the  city— which  is  so  gen- 
erally the  case  in  American  towns — and  in  the  streets  the 
houses  are  principally  of  wood,  the  streets  formed  with 
wood,  or, if  without,  broad  and  sandy.  And  it  seems  as  if, 
on  all  hands,  people  came  here  merely  to  trade,  to  make 
m<Hiey,  and  not  to  live.  Nevertheless,  I  have,  here  in  Chi- 
cago, become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  agreeable 
and  delightful  people  that  I  ever  met  with  any  where ;  good 
people,  handsome  and  intellectual ;  people  to  live  with, 
people  to  talk  with,  people  to  like  and  to  grow  fond  of,  both 


„..»^,  uu.    T>uu    am  UOUOlt 

Uiem  properly,  and  oan  bear  to  b 
also. 

To-day  and  laat  evening  also 
blowiag  ben,  whidi  I  imagine  i 
MHMOO.  0«e  beoomei  quite  obm 
af  Chieago  k  a  alood  of  dwt-i . 

Slumber  fOtL  Bat  in  th»M 
■eaoda,  and  the  wind  mbaida^  J 
of  the  taty,  to  no  the  son  set  on 
it  Tery  beaatifiil;  and,  bnhnMtng 
taob,  DMlaooholy  thoo^ta  ariaa, 
weatem  laod  thotuandi  of  ahapi 
en,  bat  no  Temfrie  c^  the  Son,  am 
the  aim  and  td  etcanal  beauty.  1 
noUer  latelleotaal  ooltore  than  fl 
hrftiet  tnm  of  mind  1  Were  tfaay  1 
in  a  higbar  degree  than  the  praaai 
western  bad  of  the  New  Worldt 

Seftember  Mtk.  1  moat  now  « 
aUe  Swedea  vbo  reaide  here-  Tt 
dan  and  hia  wife,  and  Kr.  Unnm 
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ealoalated  their  fitness  and  their  powers  of  labor.  Besides 
this,  they  had  taken  with  them  the  Swedish  inclination 
for  hospitality  and  a  merry  life,  without  snfficiently  con- 
sidering how  long  it  could  last.  Each  feimily  built  for 
itMif  a  necessary  abode,  and  then  invited  their  neighbors 
to  a  feast.  They  had  Christmas  festivities  and  midsum- 
mer dances.  Bat  the  first  yearns  harvest  fell  short  The 
poorly  tilled  soil  could  not  produce  rich  harvests.  Then 
sacoeeded  a  severe  winter,  with  snow  and  tempests,  and 
the  ill-built  houses  affiwded  but  inadequate  shelter;  on 
this  followed  sickness,  misfortunes,  want  of  labor,  want 
of  money,  vrant  of  all  kinds.  It  is  almiost  incredible  what 
an  amount  of  suffering  some  of  these  colonists  must  have 
gone  through.  Nearly  all  were  unsuccessful  as  formers ; 
some  of  them,  however,  supported  themselves  and  their 
fomilies  by  taking  to  handcraft  trades,  and  as  shoemakers 
or  tailors  earned  those  wages  whidi  they  would  have  been 
unable  to  earn  by  agriculture.  To  their  honor  it  must  be 
told  that  they,  amid  severe  want,  labored  earnestly  and 
endured  a  great  deal  with  patient  courage  without  com- 
plaining, and  that  they  successfully  raised  themselves 
again  by  their  laVr.  Neither  were  they  left  without  aid 
from  the  people  of  the  country  when  their  condition  be- 
came known. 

Margaret  Fuller  (ICardiioness  Ossoli)  made  a  journey 
into  the  Western  States  in  company  with  Mrs.  Clarke  (the 
mother  of  those  tall  sons).  Providence  led  her  to  the  colo- 
nists on  Pine  Lake.  Captain  Schneidan  was  then  lying 
on  his  sick-bed  with  an  injury  of  the  leg,  which  had  kept 
him  there  for  some  months.  His  handsome  young  wife 
had  been  obliged,  during  that  severe  winter,  to  do  the 
most  menial  work ;  had  seen  her  first-bom  little  one  frozen 
to  death  in  its  bed  in  the  room,  into  which  snow  and  rain 
found  entrance.  And  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  wil- 
derness alone.  They  had  no  means  of  obtaining  help, 
which  was  extremely  expensive  in  this  district;  the  maid- 
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iicrvant  whom  th<.y  had  for  a  short  time  had  left  tt»in,Btkl 
their  neighbors  were  too  far  otf,  or  were  themBelvei  alao 
.vuilering  under  fiiinilar  want.  And  now  oame  the  twola- 
dte::!  from  l}u:iton. 

Margaret  Fuller  thus  writee  of  her  visit  in  her  "  Sum- 
ituit  on  the  Lakes :" 

"  Id  the  inner  room  the  master  of  the  house  was  seated ; 
lie  had  been  sitting  there  long,  for  he  had  injarad  his  foot 
on  sliipboard,  and  his  farming  had  to  be  done  by  proxy. 
His  beautiful  young  wifis  was  hia  only  attendant  and  nnrae, 
as  wuU  as  fanii-hooBe  keeper;  and  how  well  she  perform- 
ed hard  and  unaccaatomed  duties,  the  objects  of  her  oare 
showed ;  every  thing  belmging  to  the  house  waa  mde,  bat 
neatly  arranged;  the  invalid,  confioed  to  an  aneasy  wood- 
en chair  (tliey  had  not  been  able  to  indnoe  any  one  to 
bring  them  an  easy  ohair  from  town),  locked  as  neat  and 
elegant  as  if  he  haJi  been  dressed  by  the  valet  of  a  doke. 
He  was  of  iiuble  blood,  with  clear,  full  blue  eyes,  calm 
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ties;  that  ia  the  meaning  of  our  atar,  that  here,  all  men  be- 
ing free  and  eqnal,  all  shonld  he  fitted  far  fnodom,  and  an 
independence  by  his  own  resoaroes,  wherever  the  change- 
ful wave  of  oor  mighty  stream  may  take  him.  But  the 
star  of  Europe  brought  i^  difierent  horosoope."  .... 

I  must  now  add  that  which  Margaret  Fuller  has  not 
related,  hut  which  was  told  me ;  namely,  how  nobly  she 
exerted  herself  with  her  friend  on  behalf  of  the  unfinr^ 
tonate  Swedes,  and  how  in  time  a  complete  change  was 
wrought  in  their  circumstances.  They  removed  firem  that 
solitary  farm  in  the  fcnrest  to  Chicago.  Schneidan  ob- 
tained adequate  surgical  aid;  recovered,  and  is  at  this  mo- 
ment the  most  skiUfiil  dagueneotypisty  probably,  in  the 
wfai^  state,  ajnd,  as  such,  has  made  considerable  gains. 
He  is  just  now  returned  from  New  York,  where  he  has 
taken  a  large  and  excellent  daguerreotype  of  Jenny  Lind. 
He  is  universally  liked  here.  His  lively,  pretty  wife  now 
relates,  laughing  and  crying  at  the  same  time,  the  occur- 
rences of  their  life  in  the  wilderness  in  a  kind  of  medley 
of  Swedish  and  English,  which  is  charming.  Uneonins 
and  his  wife  removed  hither  also,  but  in  better  circum- 
stances than  the  former. 

Uneonins  is  just  now  at  New  York ;  he  is  gone  to  see 
Mademoiselle  Lind,  and  obtain  from  her  money  for  the 
completion  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  Chicago.  I  spent 
an  evening  with  his  wife.  That  gay,  high-spirited  girl, 
of  whom  I  heard  when  she  was  married  at  Upsala  to  ac- 
company her  husband  to  the  New  World,  she  had  gone 
through  severe  trials  of  sickness,  want,  and  sorrow.  She 
had  laid  four  children  to  rest  in  foreign  soil.  She  had  one 
boy  remaining.  She  was  still  pretty,  still  young,  but  her 
cheerfulness — that  was  gone;  and  her  fresh,  courageous 
spirit  was  changed  into  quiet  patience.  She  had  now  a 
small,  new-built  house,  in  a  more  healthy  situation  than 
where  they  had  formerly  lived,  and  very  near  to  the  lit- 
tle Lutheran  church.     The  church  is  very  ornamental^ 

Cc2 


r. 


...  »iio  Msnool  to  read  and  wnU 
their  mother  tongue.    There  arc 
here.     At  Milwaukee,  and  in  thi 
are  a  great  many. 

I  heard  a  good  deal  from  Mr. 
respecting  Erie  Jansen,  and  the 
oasicmed  his  death,  but  shall  del 
we  meet.     The  man  seems  to  hi 
loal  oharaoter,  half  a  deceiver  ano 
himself  or  his  demon). 

I  saw  one  evening,  which  I  spe 
at  her  house,  my  *^  Belle  of  Baltimt 
she  is  a  pretty,  quiet  young  girl, 
who  are  capable  of  the  most  bet 
having  the  least  idea  that  they  arc 
tiful.  They  are  themselves  mora 
low  the  impulses  of  their  nature  a! 

There  are  a  great  number  of  G 
pecially  among  the  tradespeople  an 
city  is  only  twenty  years  old,  and 
time  to  a  population  of  twenty-f 
genuine  ">*o^-"     * 
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Chioago  bears  <m  its  arms  die  name  of  '^  the  City  io  the 
Gardea ;"  and  when  the  prairie  land  around  it  becomes 
garden,  tliere  will  be  reason  for  its  poetical  appellation. 

I  have  seen  herci  also,  light  and  lofty  school-rooms,  and 
have  hean^  the  scholars  in  them,  under  the  direction  of 
an  excellent  master,  sing  quartettes  in  such  a  manner  as 
affected  me  to  tears.  And  the  children,  how  eager,  how 
glad  to  learn  they  were !  Hurra !  The  West  builds  light 
school-zooms  where  the  young  may  learn  joyfully,  and 
sing  correctly  and  sweetly !  The  West  must  progress  no- 
bly. The  building  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  has  already 
commenced. 

My  friends  here  deplored  the  chaotic  state,  and  the 
want  of  integrity  which  prevails  in  political  affairs,  and 
which  may  be  principally  attributed  to  the  vast  emigra- 
tion of  the  rudest  class  of  the  European  population,  and 
the  fieusility  with  which  every  civil  right  is  obtained  in  the 
state.  A  yearns  residence  in  the  state  gives  the  immi- 
grant the  right  of  a  citizen,  and  he  has  a  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  governors  both  of  the  city  and  the  state.  Un- 
principled political  agitators  avail  themselves  of  the  igno- 
rance of  immigrants,  and  inveigle  them  by  fine  speeches 
to  vote  for  the  candidate  whom  they  laud,  and  who  some- 
times betrays  them.  The  better  and  more  noble-minded 
men  of  the  state  are  unable  to  compete  with  these  schem- 
ers, and  therefore  do  not  offer  themselves ;  hence  it  most 
frequentiy  happens  that  they  are  not  the  best  men  who 
govern  the  state.  Bold  and  ambitious  fortune-hunters 
most  easily  get  into  office ;  and  once  in  office,  they  endeav* 
or  to  maintain  their  place  by  every  kind  of  scheme  and 
trick,  as  well  as  by  flattering  the  masses  of  the  people  to, 
preserve  their  popularity.  The  ignorant  people  of  Europe, 
who  believe  that  kings  and  great  lords  are  the  cause  of 
all  the  evils  in  the  world,  vote  for  that  man  who  speaks 
loudest  against  the  powerful,  and  who  declares  himself  to 
be  a  friend  of  the  pei^le.  i 


the  first  instance,  as  rejectors  o: 
and  every  higher  law.     And  thi 
people  not  accustomed  to  think^g. 
of  transition  which  -can  not  last 
mind,  and  in  a  hemisphere  wher 
and  alive  to  every  thing  which  o 
life  of  man  or  of  society. 

Illinois  is  a  yoothfnl  state,  with 
bat  is  able,  with  her  rich  soil,  to  si 
ions.     The  climate,  however,  is  i 
grants  from  Europe,  who  daring  th 
from  fever  and  other  climatic  disea 

In  the  morning  I  leave  Chicago  . 
gan  to  Hilwaakee,  in  Wisconsin, 
man  came  last  evening  to  fetch  me 

I  have  been  merely  a  few  days 
have  seen  people  there  with  whom  '. 
my  days. 

But  these  feelings  for  amiable  pec 
now  and  then  during  my  pilgrimag 
of  one  night,''  under  wbi«^  '^  -* — 
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said  to  haye  made  forty  thonsaiid  dollars.  She  has  pre- 
sented the  whole  of  her  share  of  pro6t  from  that  first  oon- 
oert  to  henevolent  institntions  of  New  York.  Three  hmid- 
red  ladies  are  said  to  besiege  her  daily,  and  thoosiuids  of 
people  of  ail  olassea  follow  her  steps.  Hundreds  of  letters 
are  sent  to  her  eaoh  day.  Ah !  poor  girl !  Hereules  hinw 
self  woald  not  be  eqnal  to  that. 


LETTER  IXV. 

Wfttertown,  Wiaoontin,  Oct  laC. 

The  most  glorioos  morning!  How  I  have  enjoyed  it 
and  a  solitary  ramble  on  the  banks  of  Rook  River  (a  small 
tributary  of  the  Mississippi),  cm  whioh  the  little  town 
stands.  Many  a  thought  also  winged  its  way  homewardt 
and  said,  '*  G-ood-moruing  to  my  beloved,  and  I  would 
that  I  oould  bear  to  them^  and,  above  all,  to  yon,  my 
Agatha,  this  air,  this  sun  of  the  New  World's  Indian  sum- 
mer !" 

Watertovm  is  a  little,  newly  sprung-up,  infant  town  of 
two  thousand  inhabitants.  The  small,  neat  houses,  most 
of  them  of  wood  and  painted  white,  and  very  smart  and 
olean,  were  scattered  upon  the  green  slopes  between  the 
wood  and  the  river.  Columns  of  smoke  asoended  from 
their  chimneys  in  the  quiet  morning,  and  the  sun  shone 
over  them  and  the  mirror4ike  river.  *'Are  you  sun* 
flowers  ?"  asked  I  (of  course  in  petto).  "  Are  the  pec^le 
within  you  like  the  inner  blossoms  of  the  sunflower,  each 
bearing  seed  in  itself  ?*'  Thus,  of  a  certainty,  vriU  it  be* 
come  sometime  in  this  country,  which  raises  itself  like  a 
giant  sunflower  above  the  waves  of  the  ocean ;  but  the 
further  I  advance  into  the  West,  the  more  dear  it  be* 
comes  to  me  that  as  yet  it  is  not  so  generally^  and  that 
people  in  the  great  West  are  as  yet  principally  occupiad 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  material  portion  of  life,  in  a  woidt 
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by  "  busiaess !"  People  bavo  not  as  yet  tinw  to  tutu 
thomaelves  to  the  sua. 

But  the  churchua,  tbo  sobwilii,  and  the  asyluau  wbioK 
sr«  in  progress  of  erection,  and  those  small  homes  aad 
homes  which  aro  beginning  ta  ailora  tbcimwlvos  with 
flowers,  to  surrouud  themselves  with  gardeiu — tb«y  prow 
that  the  light-Ure  is  struggling  into  being.  Pint  wdm 
the  Hrimthuraar  {the  giants  of  frost) — ^then  tlie  giants 
and  dwarfa;  to  these  suooeeded  the  gods  and  goddesMs. 
Thus  say  the  Vala  songs. 

I  wrote  to  you  last  from  Chicago.  From  Chicago  I 
^ent  by  steamer  acros:i  Lnke  Michigan  to  Milwaukee, 
esoortoii  by  a  pleasant  and  warm-heart«d  young  man,  Mr. 
R.  The  proprietor  of  the  steamer  would  not  allow  ids  ta 
pay  for  my  passage.  The  voyage  was  sun-bright  and  oi- 
oellont.  We  lay  to  at  small  infant  towns  on  the  sbore, 
iuoh  as  Southbord,  Elgin,  Raoino,  all  having  sprung  up 
within  ^e  lost  ssvea  w  eight  years,  and  in  a  fair  way  uf 
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I  wad  this  forenooa  in  a  laige  ladies'  school,  where  I 
saw  many  huidsoaie  young  f^ik,  made  them  a  speech, 
and  eongrmtnlated  them  on  being  Americans ;  I  also  saw 
some  agreeable  teachers,  and  then,  again,  more  gentlemen 
and  ladies.  An  important  reformation  in  female  schools 
is  taking  place  in  these  Western  States  at  the  present 
time  under  the  guidance  of  a  Miss  Beecher,  sister  to  the 
highly-gifted  young  minister  at  Brooklyn,  and  who  is  a 
kind  of  lady-abbess  in  educaticmal  matters.  In  the  after- 
noon I  was  driven  about  to  see  all  the  lions  of  the  place 
in  a  carriage,  which  a  gentleman  of  the  town  had  placed 
at  my  disposal.  It  was  very  agreeable,  for  the  town  is 
beantifal— -has  a  charming  situation  on  elevated  ground, 
between  Lake  Michigan  and  Milwaukee  River,  and  in* 
creases  with  all  its  might  Four  great  school-houses, 
one  in  each  quarter  of  the  town,  vhone  in  the  sunlight 
with  their  ascending  cupolas.  They  are  as  yet  in  prog- 
ress of  erection,  are  all  alike,  and  in  a  good  style  of 
architecture— ornamental  without  pomp.  I  saw.  some 
handsome,  welUbuilt  streets,  with  handsome  shops  and 
houses,  quite  different  to  those  of  Chicago.  Nearly  all 
the  houses  in  Milwaukee  are  built  of  brick,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  brick,  which  is  made  here  from  the  day  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  which  makes  k  brick  of  a  pale  yellow 
color,  which  gives  the  city  a  very  cheerful  appearance,  as 
if  the  sun  were  always  diining  there.  I  saw  also  lovely 
country  houses  in  the  outskirts,  with  splendid  and  extens* 
ive  prospects  over  lake  andfland.  Milwaukee,  not  Chi- 
cago, deserves  to  be  called  '^  ^ueen  of  the  Lake.**  She 
stands  a  splendid  city  on  these  sunny  heights,  and  grows 
and  extends  herself  every  day.  Neariy  half  of  tlra  in- 
habitants  are  Q^rmans,  and  Ihey  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
city  to  themselves,  which  is  called  "German  Town.'* 
This  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  River  Milwaukee.  Here 
one  sees  German  houses,  German  inscriptions  over  the 
doors  or  signs,  German  physiognomies.     Hero  are  ^b» 


t> 


nres,  distingnish  them  firon 
who,  partionlarly  in  the  Wes 
'^  business."     This  reminds 
one  oooasion— I  think  it  wm 
a  shop  where  I  went  to  pnro 
aged  woman  stood  behind  the 
mode  of  speaking  that  she  w 
therefore,  in  Oerman,  how  sh 

*^  Oh  yes !"  she  replied,  wi 
well  for  business,  and  for  ma 
ha^e  worked  all  day  and  the  t 
here  have  any  '  plaiiir.*  In  th 
perhaps,  might  not  get  so  mno 
have  some  ^plaisir'  when  it  wa 
has  any  idea  of  any  ^plaisir^  b 
day  out  and  day  in ;  so  liiat  ox 
ing.» 

That  was  in  the  South,  whei 
muoh  less  extent.  In  the  Norl 
mans  oome  over  in  immense  ore 
together  and  have  "  tdni**'^^  - 

\km   — 
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olaaped  it  aioiiiid  miBO.    I  shall  bear  her  memory  in  my 
heart. 

The  houfle  of  the  mayor  was  upon  a  hill,  extremely  pic- 
taresquoi  looking  down  upon  a  deep  valleyi  where  also 
fwxfle  lived  and  w;ere  building.  That  is  one  of  the  dan- 
gers of  building  a  house  upon  a  hill.  You  havoi  for  in- 
stanooi  bought  a  pieoe  of  land  upon  a  hilli  a  pieoe  large 
enough  for  a  house  and  a  little  garden ;  and  you  haye 
built  a  beautiful  house,  and  jdanted  trees  and  flowers 
around  it,  rejoiped  in  your  house  and  in  your  magnifi* 
oent  Tiew,  which  extends  over  the  whole  lake  and  great 
part  of  the  country.  This  is  to4ay.  To-morrow  yon  hear 
that  the  ground  adjoining  your  house  is  purohased  by 
somebodyi  who  intends  to  out  it  down  many  fathoms, 
and  to  build  a  street  direotly  below  your  house.  You 
protest,  and  declare  that  your  house  will  fall  down  if  the 
hill  is  undermined  just  below  its  walls !  There  is  oo  help 
for  it !  The  day  after  to-morrow  you  see  that  the  dig- 
ging  and  the  delving  have  begun  jittt  outside  your  walls, 
and  you  have  in  a  while  the  agreeable  proqieot  of  seeing 
the  sand-hill  tumble  down,  and  your  house  tumbling  down 
with  it,  make  a  summerset  into  the  new  street  at  its  feet, 
and,  if  it  has  good  luck,  demdishing  in  its  descent  the 
house  which  your  grave-digger  had  built  But  this  is  a 
gloomy  picture!  Nevertheless,  I  beheld  it  with  my  own 
eyes  in  Milwaukee.  I  would  very  willingly  live  for  a 
time  in  Milwaukee,  upon  its  beautiful  heights,  among  its 
kindly,  lively  people,  but  as  to  building  ft  house  there- 
No,  I  thank  you  I 

A  DAY  AMONG  THE  SWEDES  AT  PINE  LAKE. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  September  I  arrived  at 
this,  the  first  Swedish  colony  of  the  West  Herr  Lange 
drove  me  there  in  a  little  carriage,  along  a  road  which 
was  any  thing  but  good,  through  a  solitary  region,  a 
distance  of  somewhat  above  twenty  miles  from  Mil  wan- 


scenery ;  and  one  can  nndersi 
emigrants  were  enchanted,  m 
ing  the  quality  of  the  soili  tfat 
a  New  Sweden,  and  to  bnild  a 
forenoon  in  visiting  the  Tariooi 
all  live  in  log-hoases,  and  seei 
oironmstanoes.     The  most  proi 
of  the  smith ;  he,  I  fancy,  had 
and  had  bailt  himself  a  pretty  i 
he  was  a  really  good  fellow,  and 
gian  for  his  wife:  also  aHr.  Bergi 
tleman  in  Sweden,  hut  who  was  1 
ing  peasant  farmer ;  had  some  a 
p  he  cultivated  ably,  and  was  gettii 

remarkably  cheerful,  good-temper 
temperament;  he  had  fine  oatti 
tended  to,  and  a  good  harvest  of 
out  in  the  field  to  dry  in  the  sui 
log-house  by  a  little  frame-house 
to  it;  and  in  the  log-house  he  had 
est,  most  charming  yonncr  ft—  '* 
fresh  —  -  • 
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Swede!  at  dinner;  most  of  the  number  young  men,  one 
of  whom  was  betrothed  to  the  handsome  yonng  sister  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  GtKxi  milk,  exoellent  bread 
and  batter,  the  most  saTory  water-fowl  ani  delioions  tarts, 
oordial  hospitality,  oheerfolness  and  good  feeling,  erown* 
ing  the  board ;  and,  besides  all  the  rest,  that  beautifnl 
Swedish  language  spoken  by  every  one— these  altogether 
made  that  meal  a  regular  ftstiTal  to  me. 

Our  young  and  handsome  hoetess  attended  to  the  table, 
sometimes  went  out  into  the  kitolien— the  adjoining  room 
— 4o  look  after  the  oooking,or  to  attend  to  her  little  baby 
in  the  oradle,  whidi  eried  aloud  for  its  dinner,  then  oame 
baok  again  to  us,  and  still  liie  roses  bloomed  freshly  on 
her  cheeks,  and  still  the  kind  smile  was  on  her  lips,  spite 
of  an  anxious  look  in  those  olear  blue  eyes.  Both  sisters 
were  blonde,  with  round  oountenanoes,  blue  eyes,  light 
hair,  foir  oomplexions,  regular  white  teeth,  lovely  and 
slender  figures — ^true  Swedes,  especially  the  young  wife,  a 
lovely  speoimen  of  liie  young  Swedish  woman. 

In  the  afternoon  she  took  me  by  a  little  path  through 
the  wood,  down  to  the  wonderfully  beautifnl  Pine  Lake, 
on  the  banks  of  whioh,  but  deeper  still  in  the  woods,  her 
home  was  situated,  and  near  to  whioh  the  other  Swedish 
houses  also  stood.  On  our  way  I  asked  her  about  her  life, 
and  thus  oame  to  hear,  but  without  the  least  complaint  on 
her  part,  of  its  many  difficulties.  The  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing  the  help  of  servants,  male  and  female,  is  one  of  the 
inconveniences  and  d*fficulties  which  the  colonists  of  the 
West  have  to  enoonnter.  They  must  either  pay  for  labor 
at  an  enormously  high  rate— and  often  it  is  not  to  be  had 
on  any  terms— or  they  must  do  without  it ;  and  if  their 
own  powers  of  labor  fail,  either  through  sickness  or  any 
other  misfortune,  then  is  want  the  inevitable  consequence. 
There  is  need  of  much  aflfection  and  firm  reliance  for 
any  one,  under  such  circumstances,  to  venture  on  settling 
down  here;  but  these  both  lived  in  the  heart  of  the  young 


cheerful,  welUbred  host  was  novi 
Aiter  this  we  betook  onnelves 
colony  OD  Pioe  Lake,  where  Utw 
the  Widow  Pettaneii,  and  wbo  ai 
thitfaar  m  dntva,  Hr.  Langs  and 
riagartba  otkor  Bwadiah  fiunilia 
wiUi  flOGeo.  A  yonng  Bwade,  irii 
«ly  Amariean  widow,  was  of  Aa 
going  oa  throogh  the  wood,  aheC 
aa  tha  oarfiage,  while  her  youag  1 
Ona  of  Mis.  Pettwaon'a  oooi,  a  ya 
ty,  rode  befote  lu  aa  a  gaide  Hum 
wood.  Thna  we  anived  at  a  k| 
of  the  peaaant  oottagei  aroud-j 
gMOB  hill,  oommanding  the  moat) 
lake,  iriiieh  waa  ben  mod  in  nev 
Hra.  Pettemn,  a  Urge  wMnan, 
have  beeo  hattdaDiae,  oame  oat  to  i 
and  aoppMied  on  a  omtoh-atiok,  hi 
beaniiDg  with  kindneaa.  She  ia  j 
and  bnAen  down  before  her  tini 
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Her  husbuid  began  here  as  a  &rmer,  but  neither  he 
nor  his  wife  were  aooostomed  to  hard  work ;  their  land 
was  poor  (with  the  exoeption  of  Bergvall's  farm,  all  the 
land  around  Pnie  Lake  appears  to  be  of  a  poor  qnality), 
they  ooold  not  get  help,  and  they  were  witboot  the  oon- 
venienoes  of  life ;  they  had  a  large  fietmily,  whioh  kept 
increasing ;  they  endured  incredible  hardships.  Mrs.  Pet- 
terson,  while  snokling  her  ohildren,  was  compelled  to  do 
the  most  laborions  work ;  bent  double  with  rheumatism, 
she  was  often  obliged  to  wash  for  the  whole  family  on  her 
knees.  Her  husband  was  at  last  obliged  to  give  up  form- 
ing ;  he  then  took  to  shoemaking,  and  at  this  trade  suo- 
oeeded  in  making  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  his  family. 
He  had  now  been  dead  a  few  years,  and  his  widow  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  little  house  and  garden,  whioh  she 
oould  no  longer  look  after,  and  remove  to  her  son-in-law, 
Bergvall's.  She  felt  herself  worn  out,  old,  and  finished 
before  her  time,  as  she  said  ;  but  still  did  not  regret  hav- 
ing come  to  America,  because,  as  regarded  her  children 
and  their  future,  she  saw  a  new  world  opened  to  them, 
richer  and  happier  than  that  which  the  mother  country 
oould  have  offered  them,  and  she  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  purchased  this  future  for  them  at  the  sacrifice  of 
her  own  life ;  she  would  be  well  contented  to  go  down  to 
the  grave,  even  before  her  time,  and  there  to  have  done 
with  her  crutdi.  Their  children,  four  sons  and  four 
daughters— the  two  youngest  horn  here,  and  still  children 
— ^were  all  of  them  agreeable,  and  some  of  them  remark- 
ably handsome,  in  particular  the  two  youngest  hoyn--^ 
Knut  and  Sten.  Sten  rowed  me  in  a  little  boat  al(»ig  the 
shores  of  the  charming  lake ;  he  was  a  beautiful,  slender 
youth  of  seventeen;  and  as  he  sat  there  in  his  white  shirt- 
sleeves, with  his  blue  silk  waistcoat,  with  his  dear,  dark- 
blue  eyes,  and  a  pure,  good  repression  in  that  lovely, 
fresh,  youthful  countenance,  he  was  the  perfect  idea  of  a 
shepherd  in  some  beautiful  idyll.     The  sisters,  when  we 


.1 


.^.^..x^.x*  iiiaoocs  UL   WUOU,  was   JN< 

was  the  intention  of  Uneonius  £ 
first  came  to  this  wild  region,  i 
its  beauty.  Ah  I  that  wild  disti 
sala's  sons.  I  saw  the  desolat 
onias,  and  Sohneidan  straggled 

Bat  the  place  itself  was  delig) 
tmzed  by  a  Swedish  beanty,  fii 
among  the  trees,  and  the  wood 
edge  of  the  lake,  as  is  the  oase  ii 
where  the  Neok  sits  in  the  moool 
harp,  and  sings  beneath  the  ovt 
san  set;  bat  even  here,  again,  all 
it  was  oold,  and  withont  that  s] 
which  is  so  general  in  American 

Betaming  to  the  log-house,  wa 
and-twenty  Swedes  altogether^— ii 
oing,  exactly  as  if  in  Sweden.  1 
time  of  my  journey  to  the  West,  \ 
mind  a  speech  which  I  would  mal 
the  West;  I  thought  how  I  wouU 
tion  from  Uieir  mother  countrv.  nr 
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ooald  not  make  it.  Nor  did  I  make  it  at  all.  I  felt  my- 
self happy  in  being  with  my  ooontrymen,  ha|^y  to  find 
them  80  agreeable  and  so  Swedish  still  in  the  midst  of  a 
foreign  land.  Bnt  I  felt  more  disposed  for  merriment  than 
solemnity.  I  therefore,  instead  of  making  my  speeeh,  read 
to  the  company  that  little  story  by  Hans  Cluristian  Ander- 
sen called  '*  The  Pine-tree,''  and  then  incited  my  coun- 
trymen to  sing  Swedish  songs.  Neither  were  those  beaa- 
tifiil  Swedish  voices  lost  here  in  the  New  World,  and  I 
was  both  affected  and  impressed  with  a  deep  solemnity 
when  the  men,  led  by  Bergvall,  sang,  with  their  fresh, 

clear  voices, 

*'  Up,  Swedes !  for  king  and  fttbeTtaDd," 

and  after  that  many  other  old  national  songs.  Swedish 
hospitality,  cheerfulness,  and  song  live  here  as  vigorously 
as  ever  they  did  in  the  Old  Country. 

The  old  lady,  Petterson,  had  got  ready  a  oaiHtal  enter- 
tainment; incomparably  excellent  cc^ee,  and  tea  especial- 
ly; good  venison,  fruit^  tarts,  and  many  good  things,  all 
as  nicely  and  as  delicately  set  out  as  if  on  a  prince's  table. 
The  young  sons  of  the  house  waited  upoi^  us.  At  home, 
in  Sweden,  it  would  have  been  the  daughters.  All  were 
cordial  and  joyous.  When  the  meal  was  over  we  had 
again  songs,  and  after  that  dancing.  Mrs.  Petterson  joined 
in  every  song  with  a  strong  and  clear,  but  somewhat  shrill 
voice,  which  she  said  was  "  so  not  by  art,  but  by  najjure, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world !"  The  good  eld  lady 
would  have  joined  us  too,  in  the  dances  and  the  polkas, 
if  she  had  not  been  prevented  by  her  rheumatic  lameness. 
I  asked  the  respectable  smith  to  be  my  partner,  and  we 
two  led  the  Nigar  Po/ika,  which  carried  along  with  it 
young  and  old,  and  electrified  all,  so  that  the  young  gen- 
tlemen sprang  up  aloft,  and  the  fiat  American  lady  tum- 
bled down  upon  a  bench  overpowered  by  laughter;  we 
danced,  finall}',  round  the  house. 

After  that  we  went  in  the  beautiful  evening  down  to 
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the  AOTD  the  lake,  and  the  star-song  of  Tegner  waa 
aang  beneath  the  bri^t,  stany  heavens.  Somewhat  lat- 
er, when  we  wore  abont  to  Bcparat«,  I  asked  Hrs.  Pett«< 
son  to  siog  Swedtrit  evening  hymn,  and  we  all  joined 
in  as  she  aa  ^, 

-  Nov  aU  the  eaitta  infMiaeih.'' 

iktRg  of  hands  and  mu- 


1  retnraed  to  their  homes 


We  thea  I 

tualgoed 

inOsMh 

I  wur  erson's,  bat  not  withont 

^ineoBflUi  the  prospect  of  rest;  for, 

hiiwevar  auTim  le  entertainment  of  tlw 

evenii  e  house  testified  of  tfae 

t^eatest  laok  vemeiioea  of  life;  attdl 

had  to  sleep  in  liie  aisler's  bed  with  Mrs.  Petterson,  and 
six  children  and  grandchildren  lay  in  the  adjoining  room, 
which  was  the  kitchen.  Among  these  was  young  Mrs. 
Bergvall,  with  her  little  baby  and  her  little  step-son ;  for, 
when  she  was  about  to  return  home  with  Herr  Lange, 
his  horses  became  frightened  by  the  pitch  darkness  of  the 
night  and  would  not  go  on,  and  she  herself  becoming 
frightened  too,  would  not  venture  with  her  little  children. 
Bergvall,  therefore,  set  off  alone  through  the  forest,  and  I 
heard  his  wife  calling  after  him:  "Dear  Bergvall,  mind 
and  milk  the  white  cow  well  again  to-night."  (N.B. — It 
is  the  men  in  this  country  who  milk  the  cows,  as  well  as 
attend  to  all  kinds  of  out-of-door  business.)  He  replied 
to  her  with  a  cheerful  "Yes."  And  Mrs.  Bergvall  and 
her  mother  prayed  me  to  excuse  there  being  so  many  of 
them  in  the  house  that  night,  Sec. — me,  the  stranger,  and 
who  was  the  cause  of  this  throng  I  It  was  I  who  ought 
to  have  asked  for  excuse  ;  and  I  would  rather  have  slept 
outside  the  house  than  not  have  appeared  satisfied  and 
pleased  with  every  thing  within  it.  And  when  Mrs,  P<'t- 
fcrson  had  lain  down,  she  said, 

"  Ah,  Miss  BremeT,  how  much  more  people  can  bear 
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than  can  be  believed  possible  !"■  I  sighed,  and  said,  "  Tes, 
indeed !"  gave  up  the  search  for  an  extingoisher,  which 
could  not  be  found,  put  out  the  candle,  therefore,  with 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  crept  into  my  portion  of  the  bed, 
where,  though  my  sleep  was  nothing  to  speak  of,  I  yet 
rested  comfortably.  I  was  glad  the  next  morning  to  feel 
well,  and  to  rise  with  the  sun,  which,  however,  shone 
somewhat  dimly  through  the  mist  above  the  beautiful 
lake.  It  was  a  cool,  moist  morning ;  but  these  warm- 
hearted people,  the  warm  and  good  co&e,  and  the  hospi- 
table entertainment,  warmed  both  soul  and  body. 

It  was  with  heartfelt  emotion  and  gratitude  that  I, 
after  breakfast,  took  leave  of  my  Swedish  friends.  Mrs. 
Petterson  would  have  given  me  the  only  valuable  which 
she  now  possessed — a  great,  big  gold  ring ;  but  I  could 
not  consent  to  it.  How  richly  had  she  gifted  me  already ! 
We  parted,  not  without  tears.  That  amiable  young  moth- 
er, her  cheeks  blooming  like  wild  roses,  accompanied  me 
through  the  wood,  walking  beside  the  carriage  silently 
and  kindly,  and  silently  we  parted  with  a  cordial  pressure 
of  the  hand  and  a  glance.  That  lovely  young  Swede  was 
the  most  beautiful  flower  of  that  American  wilderness. 
She  wQl  beautify  and  ennoble  it. 

Heartfelt  kindness  and  hospitality,  seriousness  and 
mirth  in  pure  fieunily  life — ^these  characteristics  of  Swedish 
life,  where  it  is  good — should  be  transplaated  into  the 
Western  wilderness  by  the  Swedish  colonists,  as  they  are 
in  this  instance.  That  day  among  the  Swedes  by  Pine 
Lake ;  that  splendid  old  lady ;  those  handsome,  warm- 
hearted men;  those  lovely,  modest,  and  kind  young  wom- 
en ;  that  affectionate  domestic  life ;  that  rich  hospital- 
ity in  poor  cottagers — all  are  to  me  a  pledge  of  it  The 
Swedes  must  continue  to  be  Swedes,  even  in  the  New 
World ;  and  their  national  life  and  temperament,  their 
dances  and  games,  their  star-songs  and  hymns,  must  give 
to  the  western  land  a  new  element  of  life  and  beauty. 

Vol.  L— D  d 
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They  mast  oontinuo  to  tw  BUoh  a  people  in  this  country 
that  earnestness  and  mirth  may  prosper  among  them,  and 
that  they  may  be  pious  and  joyful  at  the  same  time,  as 
well  on  Sundays  as  on  all  other  days.  And  they  must 
learn  from  the  American  people  that  regularity  and  per- 
SRveranoe,  that  systematizing  in  life,  in  which  they  are 
y(?t  defioient.  A  new  Scandinavia  shall  one  day  bloom  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  great  assembly  of  peo- 
pics  there,  with  moo  and  women,  games,  and  songs,  and 
dances,  with  days  as  gay  and  as  innoceot  as  thb  day 

AMONG  THE  SwEDF.S  AT  PiNE    LakE  ! 

Puring  this  day  I  put  some  qiieetiona  to  all  the  Swedes 
whom  I  met  regarding  the  oiroiunstaoces  and  the  pnn- 

pncts  of  the  Swedes  in  this  new  country,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  old,  and  their  answers  were  very  nearly  sim- 
ilar, and  might  be  comprised  in  the  following: 

"If  wo  were  to  work  as  hard  in  Sweden  as  wc  do  here, 
we  should  be  as  well  off  there,  and  often  better. 

"None  who  are  not  accustomed  to  hard,  agricultural 
labor  ought  to  become  farmers  in  this  country. 

"  No  one  who  is  in  any  other  way  well  ofTin  his  native 
land  oui;ht  to  come  hither,  unless,  having  a  large  family, 
ho  may  do  so  on  account  of  his  children;  because  children 
have  a  better  prospect  here  for  their  future  than  at  home. 
They  arc  admitted  into  schools  for  nothing;  receive  good 
education,  and  easily  have  an  opportunity  of  maintaining 
tliemselves. 

"But  the  old, who  arc  not  accustomed  to  hard  J^bor, 
and  the  absence  of  all  conveniences  of  life,  can  not  long 
resist  the  effects  of  the  climate,  sickness,  and  other  hard- 
ships. 

"Young  unmarried  people  may  come  hither  advanta- 
geously, if  they  will  begin  by  taking  service  with  others. 
As  .-ervants  in  /Vmorican  families  they  will  be  well  fcil  and 
clothed,  and  have  good  wages,  so  that  they  may  soon  lay 
by  H  S'XmJ  deal.     ?ot  ^owna,  and  healthy  people  it  i^^  not 
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diffionlt  to  get  on-well  hero;  but  they  must  be  jneparod 
to  wcnrk  roally  hard,  and  in  the  beginning  to  so&r  from  the 
olimate  and  from  the  diaeases  prevalent  in  this  oonntry. 

<*The  Norwegians  get  on  better  in  a  general  way  than 
the  Swedes,  beoaose  they  apply  themselves  more  to  work 
and  housewifoiy^  and  tUnk  less  of  amusement  than  we 
do.  They  also  emigrate  in  larger  oompanies,  and  thus 
can  help  one  another  in  their  work  and  settling  dovm." 

The  same  evening  that  I  spent  at  lbs.  Petterson's,  I 
saw  a  peasant  finom  Norrland,  who  had  oome  with  his  son 
to  look  at  hex  little  farm,  having  some  thought  of  par- 
chasing  it.  He  had  lately  oome  hither  firom  Sweden,  but 
merely,  as  he  said,  to  look  about  him.  He  was,  however, 
so  well  pleased  with  what  he  saw,  that  he  was  going  back 
to  fetoh  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  movables,  and  then 
return  here  to  settle.  The  man  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  Swedish  peasant,  tall,  strcmg- 
limbed,  with  fine,  regular  features,  large,  dark  blue  eyes, 
his  hair  parted  above  his  forehead,  and  falling  straight 
down  botii  sides  of  his  face — a  strong,  honest,  good,  and 
noble  countenance,  such  as  it  does  one  good  to  look  upon. 
The  son  was  quite  young,  but  promised  to  resemble  his 
fi&ther  in  manly  beauty.  It  grieved  me  to  think  that  such 
men  should  leave  Sweden.  Yet  the  new  Sweden  will  be 
all  the  better  for  them. 

With  that  ascending  September  sun,  Mr.  Lange  and  I 
advanced  along  the  winding  paths  of  the  wood  till  wo 
reached  the  great  high  road,  where  we  were  to  meet  the 
diligence  by  which  I  was  to  proceed  to  Madison,  while 
Mr.  Lange  returned  to  Milwaukee.  Many  incomparably 
lovely  lakes,  with  romantic  shores,  are  scattered  through 
this  district,  and  human  habitations  are  springing  up  along 
them  daily.  I  heard  the  names  of  some  of  these  lakes — 
Silver  Lake,  Nobbmaddin  Lake,  as  well  as  Lake  Naschota, 
a  most  beautifal  lake,  on  the  borders  of  which  I  awaited 
the  diligence.     Here  stood  a  beautiful  newly-built  ooun- 
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try  hoaw,th6  grounds  of  which  were  beginning  to  be  laid 

out.     Openings  had  been  nude  here  and  there  is  the 

thick  wild  forest,  to  give  fine  views  of  that  lomantio  lake. 

Thediligenoocame.     It  was  full  of  gentlemen;  botthey 

made  room.     I  aqneezed  myself  in  among  the  slrangere, 

and,  supported  by  both  hands  upon  my  umbrella,  aa  by  » 

stick,  I  was  shak                             1 

led,  unmercifully  hither 

and  thithei                                            i 

uJs  of  Wisconsin,  which 

are  uo  roi                                          i 

t  of  hills,  and  holes,  and 

wat«r-poo                                         1 

U6l  sank  and  then  the 

other,  wl                                          • 

od  high  up  in  the  air. 

Hometim^        ■                                 i 

,BuddenstaDd-stiU,half 

overtnmou  ui  1                                    1 

me  time  before  it  oonld 

be  dragged  out  t^                           1 

trown  into  the  same  po- 

aition  on  the  other  side.  To  me  that  mode  of  traveling 
seemed  really  incredible,  nor  could  I  comprehend  how,  at 
that  rate,  wo  should  ever  get  along  at  all.  Sometimes  we 
drove  for  a  considerable  distance  in  the  water,  so  deep  that 
I  expected  to  see  the  whole  equipage  cither  swim  or  sink 
altogether.  And  when  we  reached  dry  land,  it  was  only  to 
take  the  most  extraordinary  leaps  over  stocks  and  stones. 
They  comforted  me  by  telling  me  that  the  diligence  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  being  upset  very  often  1  And,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  really  did  arrive  at  Watertown  without 
being  overturned,  but  was  not  able  to  proceed  without  a 
night's  rest 

Madison,  October  5ll]. 
I  proceed  witb  my  letter  in  tho  capital  of  Wisconsin,  a 
pretty  little  town  {mostly  consisting  of  villas  and  gardens) 
most  beautifully  situated  between  four  lakes,  the  shores 
of  which  are  fringed  with  live-oaks.  I  am  hero  in  a  good 
and  handsome  house  on  the  shore  of  one  of  tho  lakes,  sur- 
rounded by  all  tho  comforts  of  life,  and  among  kind,  culti- 
vntcd  people  and  friendn.  At  Watertown  I  discovered  that 
the  rrililii;  Cunvi'vane^i  Company  had  given  orders  Ihat  I 
was  to  have  free  transit  through  all  parljs  of  the  state,  and 
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the  host  of  the  hotel,  where  every* thing  was  very  good  and 
exoellent)  would  not  be  paid  for  my  entertainment  there, 
bnt  thanked  me  for  <^my  call  at  his  house."  That  one 
may  term  politeness ! 

At  Watertown  I  became  acquainted  with  some  Danes 
who  resided  there,  and  spent  a  pleasant  evening  with  one 
of  them,  just  married  to  a  young  and  charming  Norwegian 
lady.  They  were  comfortable,  and  seemed  to  be  doing 
well  in  the  city,  where  he  was  engaged  in  trade.  An  eld- 
erly Danish  gentleman,  however,  who  also  was  in  trade  in 
the  city,  did  not  seem  to  get  on  so  well,  but  complained  of 
the  want  of  society  and  of  some  dbeerfdl  amusement  in 
the  long  and  solitary  evenings.  He  was  a  widower,  and 
widowers,  or  indeed  men  without  wives  and  domestic  life 
in  America,  lead  solitary  lives,  particularly  in  small  towns 
and  in  the  country. 

I  left  that  kind  little  city  with  regret,  in  order  to  be 
shook  onward  to  Madison.  My  portmanteau  had  been  sent 
on  by  mistake  from  Watertown,  by  some  diligence,  I  knew 
not  how  or  whither,  but  thanks  to  the  electric  telegraphs, 
which  sent  telegraphic  messages  in  three  directions,  I  re- 
ceived again  the  next  day  my  lost  effects  safe  and  sound. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  directions  throughout  this 
young  country,  along  these  rough  roads,  which  are  no 
roads  at  all,  run  these  electric  wires  from  tree  to  tree,  from 
post  to  post,  along  the  prairie-land,  and  bring  towns  and 
villages  into  communication. 

The  road  to  Madison  was  difficult,  but  having  a  great- 
er resemblance  to  a  road  than  that  between  Milwaukee 
and  Watertown.  There  were  but  few  passengers  in  the 
diligence,  and  I  was  able,  therefore,  to  place  myself  a  lit- 
tle more  comfortably;  a  bright  Aurora  Borealis  shone 
across  the  prairie-land  as  we  drove  along  in  that  starlight 
night,  and  the  glow-wonns  glimmered  in  the  grass  which 
bordered  the  road.  The  journey  was  not  unpleasant 
The  vast,  solitary,  verdant,  billowy  extent,  embraced  by 
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the  vast,  star-lit  firmament,  had  in  it  aomething  grand 
and  cairn.  I  sat  silent  and  qaiet.  At  half  past  eleven  I 
reached  Madison,  where  it  was  with  diffioolty  that  room 
could  be  found  for  rae  at  tho  inn,  or  that  any  body  would 
talce  chaise  of  me.  The  next  day,  however,  I  found  both 
house,  and  home,  and  friends,  and  every  thing  excellent. 

1  am  with  a  &  i  of  P.     The  master  of 

the  hoase,  who  ia  &te,  is  now  from  home; 

but  his  wife  aM  rried  danghter,  who  re- 

sides witii  her  tm  'roe  the  moat  agreeable 

reception,     i  ble  io  imagine  a  more 

charming  ptetui  !i  ia  here  presented  by 

the  three  generati  nght«^,  and  grandohild. 

The  elderly  lady  i:  racefiil,  and  still  hand- 

some ;  the  daughter,  with  a  certain  look  of  Jenny  Lind 
about  her,  and  an  exprei^sion  of  unspeakable  goodness  in 
her  blonde  ceuntenance,  ia  the  most  charming  of  young 
women,  and  her  little  girl  is  one  of  those  loveable  little 
creatures,  which  not  merely  mother  and  grandmother,  but 
every  stranger  even,  mu.st  regard  as  quite  out  of  the  com- 
mon way,  gifted,  even  while  in  the  cradle,  with  unusual 
powers  and  more  than  earthly  grace.  When  in  the  morn- 
ing I  saw  the  young  mother  standing  with  her  little  child 
in  her  arms,  and  embraced  by  her  mother — that  little 
group  standing  quietly  thus  in  the  sunlit  room,  all  three 
reposing  happily  in  each  other's  love — I  could  not  but 
think.  Why  do  I  seek  for  the  Temple  of  tho  Sun  shining 
aloft  over  earth?  Is  not  each  sunflower  a  temple  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  Peru  or  of  Solomon  ?  And  these 
people,  who  love  and  who  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
are  not  they  true  sunflowers — the  Temple  of  the  Sun  upon 
earth  ? 

The  male  portion  of  the  family  consists  for  the  present 
of  the  young  son  of  the  house,  and  this  young  lady's 
husband. 

October.  I  have  just  returned  from  church.     The  min- 
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later  preached  a  sermon  strongly  condemnatory  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  West.  All  his  hope  was  in  the  ladies,  and 
he  oonmiended  their  activity  in  the  Western  country.  To 
this  not  very  reasonable  and  not  very  judicious  sermon 
succeeded  the  Lord's  Supper,  silent,  holy,  sanctifying, 
pouring  its  gracious  wine  into  the  weak,  faulty,  male 
communicants  with  the  word — ^not  the  word  of  man; 
with  power — ^not  the  power  of  man. 

^ter  divine  service,  the  Sunday  scholars  assembled, 
and  young  and  handsome  ladies  instructed  each  her  ckss 
of  poor  children.  And  how  maternally  they  did  it,  and 
how  well,  especially  my  young  hostess,  Mrs.  D.,  whom  I 
could  not  but  observe  with  the  most  heartfelt  pleasure  in 
the  exercise  of  her  maternal  vocation. 

The  weather  was  bright  and  sunny,  although  cold,  and 
I  wished  to  avail  myself  of  the  afternoon  for  an  excursion 
on  the  beautiful  lake,  and  the  observation  of  its  shores. 
^*  But — it  is  Sunday,"  was  the  answer  which  I  received 
with  a  smile,  and  on  Sundays  people  must  not  amuse 
themselves,  not  even  in  God's  beautiful  scenery.  But 
sleep  in  church — ^that  they  may  do ! 

October  7th.  I  had  heard  speak  of  a  flourishing  Nor- 
wegian settlement,  in  a  district  called  Koskonong,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Madison,  and  having  expressed  a  wish 
to  visit  it,  a  kind  young  lady,  Mrs.  C,  offered  to  drive  me 
there  with  her  carriage  and  horses. 

The  next  day  we  set  off  in  a  little  open  carriage,  with 
a  Norwegian  lad  as  driver.  The  weatiier  was  mild  and 
Kunny,  and  the  carriage  rolled  lightly  along  the  country, 
which  is  here  hilly,  and,  having  a  solid  surfacci  makes 
naturally  good  roads.  The  whole  of  the  first  part  of  the 
way  lay  through  new  and  mostly  wild,  uncultivated  land, 
but  which  every  where  resembled  an  English  park,  with 
grassy  hilb  and  dales,  the  grass  waving  tall  and  yellow, 
and  scattered  with  oak  wood.  The  trees  were  not  lofty, 
and  the  green  sward  under  them  as  free  from  underwood 
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aa  if  it  had  bi  en  carefully  uprooted.  ThU  is  attribnteii 
to  the  practice  of  the  Indians  to  kindle  fires  year  after 
year  upon  th''3e  grass-grown  fields,  whereby  the  bushes 
and  troes  wer  destroyed ;  and  it  ia  not  many  years  sinoe 
the  Indians  ^   tre  possessed  of  thid  tract  of  country. 

As  we  n"  <i^"i  t.niir*wo»  *hn  land  became  a  little 
more  cult  id  there  a  radely-bujll 

log-hou"*'-  vi*^  i*'  around  it,  and  also  of 

new-so'  )d  a  vast  billowy  prai- 

rie, Libe  .,  which  aoemed  inter- 

minable, loi  and  evening  was  Dom- 

ing on ;  nor  wp"  >'  irkneaa  that  we  reach- 

ed Koskonong,  driver,  who  came  from 

that  place,  drove  us  to  tiie  house  nl  the  Norwegian  pastor. 
This,  too,  was  merely  a  small  log-house. 

The  Norwegian  pastor,  Mr.  P.,  had  only  loft  Norway  to 
come  hither  a  few  months  before.  His  young  and  pretty 
wife  was  standing  in  the  kitchen,  whore  a  fire  was  blaz- 
ing, boiling  groats  as  I  entered.  I  accosted  her  in  Swed- 
ish. She  was  amazed  at  first,  and  terrified  by  the  Jate 
visit,  as  her  husband  was  from  home  on  an  olRcial  journey, 
and  she  was  here  quite  alone  with  her  little  brother  and 
an  old  woman  servant;  but  she  received  us  with  true 
Northern  hospitality  and  good-will,  and  she  was  ready  to 
do  every  thing  in  the  world  to  entertain  and  accommodate 
us.  As  the  house  was  small,  and  its  resources  not  very 
ample,  Mrs.  C.  and  her  sister  drove  to  the  house  of  an 
American  farmer  who  lived  at  some  little  distance,  I  re- 
maining over  night  with  the  little  Norwegian  lady.  She 
was  only  nineteen,  sick  at  heart  for  her  mother,  her  home, 
and  the  mountains  of  her  native  land,  nor  was  happy  in 
this  strange  country,  and  in  those  new  circumstances  to 
which  she  was  so  little  accustomed.  She  was  pretty,  re- 
fined, and  graceful ;  her  whole  appearance,  her  dres.s,  her 
guitar  which  hung  on  the  wall,  every  thing  showed  that 
"he  had  lived  in  a  s\iV.te  very  different  to  that  of  a  log- 
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house  in  a  wilderness,  and  among  rude  peasants.  The 
hoose  was  not  in  good  condition ;  it  rained  in  through 
the  roof.  Her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  not  long  been 
married,  and  whom  for  love  she  had  aooompanied  from 
Norway  to  the  New  World,  had  been  now  from  home  for 
several  days;  she  had  neither  friend  nor  aoquaintanoe 
near  nor  far  in  the  new  hemisphere.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  she  was  unable  to  see  any  thing  beautifrd  or  excel- 
lent in  "  this  disagreeable  America."  But  a  young  crea- 
ture, good  and  lovely  as  she  is,  will  not  long  remain  lone- 
ly  among  the  warm-hearted  people  of  this  country.  Her 
little  nine- years- old  brother  was  a  beautifril  boy,  with 
magnificent  blue  eyes  and  healthy  temperament  (although 
at  the  present  moment  suffering  from  one  of  the  slow,  fev- 
erish diseases  peculiar  to  the  country),'  and  he  thought 
yet  of  becoming  a  bishop  ^Mike  his  grandfather  in«Nor- 
way.  Bishop  Nordahl  Brun" — ^for  this  young  brother  and 
sister  were  really  the  grandchildren  of  Norway's  celebrated 
poet  and  bishop,  Nordahl  Brun,  whom  Norway  has  to  thank 
for  her  best  national  songs.  They  had  come  hither  by 
the  usual  route  of  the  Western  emigrants,  by  the  Erie 
Canal  from  New  York,  and  then  by  steamer  down  the 
lakes.  They  complained  of  uncleanliness  and  the  want 
of  comfort  in  the  canal-boats,  and  that  the  people  there 
were  so  severe  with  the  little  boy,  whom  they  drove  out 
of  his  bed,  and  often  treated  ill. 

The  young  lady  gave  me  a  remarkably  good  tea,  and 
a  good  bed  in  her  room;  but  a  terrific  thimder-sfcorm, 
which  prevailed  through  the  whole  night,  with  torrents  of 
rain,  disturbed  our  rest,  especially  that  of  my  little  hostess, 
who  was  afraid,  and  sighed  over  the  life  in  ^^this  dis- 
agreeable country." 

Next  morning  the  sun  shone,  the  air  was  pleasant  and 
mild ;  and  after  breakfast  with  the  young  lady,  during 
which  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  inspire  her  with  better 
feelings  toward  the  country,  and  a  better  hei^rt,  I  went  out 

Dd2 
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for  a  ramble.  The  pursonago,  wkb  all  its  homely  thrift- 
iness,  was,  nevertholesa,  beautifully  8itimt«d  apon  a  iiiil, 
siirroiuided  by  young  oaks.  The  place,  with  a  little  care, 
may  be  made  pretty  and  exoellent.  I  wandered  along  the 
road  ;  ^e  country,  glowing  with  siinahiae,  opened  before 
me  like  an  immerme  EagliKh  park,  with  a  background  of 
the  most  boauti  inged  with  leafy  woods, 

now^plendidm  rtninn.     Here  and  there 

1  saw  little  fara  the  skirtx  of  the  forest^ 

mostly  of  log-Jut  I  however,  might  be  seen 

a  frame  honse,  gray  atone  cottages.     1 

saw  the  people  busied  with  their  oom- 

harvest.     I  addr<  ww^iaa,  and  they  joy- 

fully fell  into  ooii 

I  asked  many,  both  men  and  women,  whether  they  were 
contented — whether  they  were  better  off  here  than  in  old 
Norway?  Nearly  all  of  theiit  replied  "iVs.  We  are  bet- 
ter ofl'  here ;  we  do  not  work  so  hard,  and  it  is  easier  to 
gain  a  livelihood."  One  old  peasant  only  said,  "There 
are  dilKcultiea  here  aa  well  as  there.  The  health  is  belter 
in  the  old  country  than  it  is  here  I" 

I  viaited  also,  with  Mrs.  P.,  some  of  the  Norwegian  |>eas. 
ant  houses.  It  may  be  that  I  did  not  happen  to  go  into 
the  best  of  them ;  but  certainly  the  want  of  neatness  and 
order  I  found  contrasted  strongly  widi  the  condition  of  the 
poor  American  cottages.  But  the  Norwegians  wisely  built 
their  houses  generally  beside  some  little  rivor  or  brook,  and 
understand  how  to  select  a  good  sod.  They  come  hither 
as  old  and  accustomed  agriculturists,  and  know  how  to 
make  use  of  the  earth.  They  help  one  another  in  iheir 
labor,  live  frugally,  and  ask  for  no  pleasures.  The  land 
seems  to  mo,  on  all  hands,  to  be  rich,  and  has  an  idyllian 
beauty.  Mountains  there  are  none  ;  only  swelling  hill:?. 
crowned  with  pine-wood.  About  seven  hundred  Norwe- 
gian colonistj  arc  settled  in  this  neighborhood,  all  upoji 
small  farms,  often  at  a  great  distance  one  from  anothei 
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There  are  two  churches,  or  meeting-hoases,  at  Kosko- 
noDg. 

The  number  of  Norwegian  immigrants  resident  at  this 
time  in  Wisconsin  is  considered  to  be  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand.  No  very  accurate  calculation  has,  however, 
been  made.  Every  year  brings  new  immigrants,  and  they 
often  settle  upon  tracts  of  country  very  distant  from  the 
other  colonists.  They  call  a  colony  *'  a  settlement,*'  from 
the  English  word  settlement,  I  have  heard  of  one  called 
'^  Luther's  Dale,"  nearer  to  the  limits  of  Illinois,  which  is 
said  to  be  large  and  remarkably  flourishing,  and  under  the 
direction  of  an  excellent  and  active  pastor,  Mr.  Claussen. 
If  I  could  have  made  the  time,  I  would  have  gone  there. 

It  is  said  to  be  difficult  to  give  to  one  portion  of  these 
Norwegian  people  any  sense  of  religious  or  civil  order; 
they  are  spoken  of  as  obstinate  and  unmanageable ;  but 
they  are  able  tillers  of  the  ground,  and  they  prepare  the 
way  for  a  better  race ;  and  their  children,  when  they  have 
been  taught  in  American  schools,  and  after  that  become 
servants  in  the  better  American  families,  are  praised  as 
the  best  of  servants — faithful,  laborious,  and  attached ; 
merely  difficult  to  accustom  to  perfect  cleanliness  and  or- 
der. The  greater  number  of  domestic  servants  in  these 
young  Mississippi  States  come  from  the  Norwegian  col- 
onies scattered  over  the  country.  In  a  general  way,  the 
Norwegians  seem  to  succeed  better  here  than  the  Swedes. 
A  Norwegian  newspaper  is  published  at  Madison,  called 
**  The  Norwegian's  Friend,"  some  copies  of  which  I  have 
obtained. 

After  an  excellent  breakfast,  at  which  our  young  host- 
ess, at  my  request,  regaled  us  also  with  the  songs  of  her 
native  land,  sung  to  the  guitar  with  a  fresh,  sweet  voice, 
we  took  our  leave  of  that  amiable  lady,  who  will  now  find 
a  good  friend  in  Mrs.  C,  and,  through  her,  many  other 
friends  in  Madison.  We  drove  home  in  a  shower  of  rain, 
stopping  now  and  then  by  the  way  to  talk  with  the  Nor- 
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\\cgiaii  pcoplu  ill  tlio  fieltlij,  and  ^t^ached  MadlsuQ  aa  tbe 
aun  sank  amid  tho  moat  lui  imaginable  splendor,  over  that 
beautiful  lake  district  and  the  city.  The  prevalence  of 
sunny  weather  in  America  makes  it  easier,  and  more  agree- 
able, to  travel  there  than  any  where  else.  One  may  be 
sure  of  fine  weather;  and  if  a  heavy  shower  does  come, 
you  may  depend  upon  ita  soon  being  over,  and  that  the 
eun  will  shortly  be  out  again. 

la  Uadtson  I  have  seen  a  good  many  people,  and  some 
tiresome  interrogatorii  (and  these  I  place  among  the  goats), 
with  the  usual  questions,  "How  do  you  like  the  Uoited 
States?  How^ do  you  like  Madison?  Our  roads?  Do  you 
know  Jenny  Llnd  personally?"  and  so  on.  Some  inter- 
esting and  unusually  agreeable  people  I  also  saw  (mtiA 
these  I  place  aninnj,'  the  ^lioep),  who  have  cnongb  to  say 
without  living  by  questions,  and  who  afTorJcd  me  some 
hours  of  very  interesting  conversation.  Foremost  among 
these  must  I  mention  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Lathrop,  an  agreeable  anJ  really  intellect- 
ual man,  full  of  life,  and  a  clear  and  intelligent  sense  of 
the  value  of  that  youthful  state  in  the  group  of  the  United 
States,  ond  their  common  value  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
I  derived  much  pleasure  from  his  conversation,  and  from 
the  perusal  of  a  speech  which  he  made  a  short  time  since 
in  the  Capitol  here,  on  his  installation  as  Chancellor  of 
the  University.  This,  together  with  another  speech  on 
the  same  occasion,  by  Mr.  Hyatt  Smith,  one  of  the  direct- 
ors of  the  Educational  Committee,  shows  a  great  under- 
standing of  the  social  relationship  in  general,  and  of  that 
of  the  New  World  in  particular ;  of  the  relationship  of  the 
past  with  the  present,  and  of  the  present  with  the  future, 
and  l)oth  speeches  breathe  the  noblest  spirit.  I  have  heard 
it  remarked,  that  the  characteristic  of  the  speeches  of  the 
New  World,  which  distinguishes  them  from  those  of  Kn- 
rope,  is,  that  they  embrace  a  much  larger  extent  of  sub- 
ject, and  take  much  broader  views,  and  generally  aim  at 
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oomprehendrng  the  whole  past,  present,  and  future,  and 
the  whole  of  the  human  race.  They  take  an  immense 
range,  plaoe  their  sahjeots  in  large  gronpe,  and  ohtain 
large  viewe  of  the  relationship  of  these  to  the  divine  law 
of  progressive  advanoe.  And  to  this  I  may  add  also,  as 
charaoteristio,  that  they  do  it  all  by  ruiltoay,  or  wiHi  rail- 
way speed,  which  brings  together  the  near  and  the  remote 
with  incredible  rapidity,  and  presents  the  greatest  possi- 
ble opposite  to  that  Oennan  oironnistantiality  whieh  never 
reaches  its  goal.  I  seem  to  find  these  oharaoterlstios,  in  a 
high  degree,  in  those  speeches  delivered  on  the  prairie-land 
of  the  West,  in  the  yoangest  state  of  the  Union. 

Chancellor  Lathrop  discovers  that  all  material  develop- 
ment on  the  earth  whioh  is  derived  from  art  and  soienoe, 
has  nltimately  the  effect  of  throwing  back  the  sonl  upon 
itself.  The  discipline  of  its  powers  doring  the  labor  whioh 
is  reqnbite  to  obtain  possession  of  the  physical  world  for 
itself,  strengthens  and  animates  it  for  new  conqaests  in 
the  spiritual  world.  And  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  this,  prepares  us  again  fw  a  more  perfect  do- 
minion over  the  world  without  us. 

"  The  history  of  philosophy  testifies  to  this  mntoal  and 
friendly  relation  between  the  sciences  of  matter  and  of 
mind ;  and  in  no  period  have  the  spiritual  tendencies  of 
the  race  been  more  observable  than  in  this,  stigmatized 
though  it  has  been,  as  the  mechanical,  the  material,  the 
iron  age  of  the  world.  The  science  of  mind  has  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of  barren  speculation.  Its 
practical  bearings  are  felt  and  acknowledged.  The  treas- 
ured resnlts  of  metaphysical  inquiry  in  past  ages,  since 
the  injunction,  '  know  tetselp,'  first  opened  to  the  pnpil 
and  the  philosopher  a  region  of  mystery  and  doubt,  will 
pass  to  coming  generations  enriched  by  the  contributions 
of  the  present,  and  distinguished  by  tiie  sunlight  whioh 
oar  own  gifted  intellects  are  shedding  on  the  scienoo  of 
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"  But  to  y  DO  LoDger  in  the  Tes^tibulc,  let  us  enter 
the  inner  teii  j.  The  prosecution  of  physical,  metaphys- 
ical, or  mat  i&tioal  truth  derives,  after  all,  its  chief 
value  from  i  leaiing  on,  and  counection  with,  the  social 
prinoiple  in  i  a.  It  is  the  social  part  of  hia  oonstitution, 
in  wUch  is  vc  itered  mainly  the  value  of  an  individnaJ, 
either  to  hinu  If  as  a  sensitive  being,  or  to  the  univer^u 
OB  one  of  its  ■         <i 

"  In  all  qi  1  progress,  therefore, 

the  burden  i  t  the  social  advance* 

ment  of  maiu 

"  This  iaqi  i  aspect — the  consid- 

eration of  nu  ;ho  universal  empire 

of  God  ;  uaif  ,  or  national  society. 

The  oonstitotibua  «.u  lown  him  nnder  the 

former  aspect  arc  morm  ui-usmuuiuiis  and  laws;  thn^^c 
which  concern  him  under  the  latter  aspect  are  political 
constitutions  and  laws. 

"  Ask  we,  then,  the  ages  what  historical  report  they  have 
to  bring  in  of  the  progress  of  those  moral  arrangements, 
by  which  God  is  inviting  and  enabling  man  to  work  out 
the  moral  regeneration  of  his  species,  to  prepare  himself 
for  that  spiritual  life  which  is  to  follow  his  trial  here,  for 
the  service,  the  society,  and  the  felicity  of  that  glorious 
inner  temple,  to  which  this  physical  scene,  with  its  thou- 
sands of  revealed  and  still  hidden  mysteries,  is  but  iho 
court  and  the  vestibule. 

"  They  point  us,  in  reply,  to  the  schools  of  the  philoso- 
phers, those  earth-born  laboratories  of  ethical  truth,  to  the 
constitutions  of  the  Hebrews,  divine  in  their  original,  and 
t«  the  more  glorious  and  efficacious  arrangements  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  remedial  in  its  nature,  and  adapted 
with  a  divine  precision  to  the  moral  diseases  of  man.  And 
under  this  latter  dispensation,  in  further  exemplification 
of  the  law  of  progress,  they  iwint  us  to  the  canons  of  the 
Fathers,  \c  Ihc  refonnations  of  Germany  and  England,  ti> 
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tike  dissent  of  the  ParitanB,  to  the  rock  of  Flynumtfa,  to 
the  thousand  olustering  institatioiLs  and  asaooiations  of 
this  latter  day,  snbsidiaiy  to  the  inatmctions  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  labors  of  the  evangelist — all  intended,  and  becom- 
ing more  and  more  adapted,  to  render  the  prevalence  of 
the  Christian  &ith  as  nniversal,  as  its  spirit  is  intelligent, 
and  rational,  and  catholic,  and  benign.  They  exhibit,  in 
strong  contrast,  the  moral  darkness  which  enveloped  onr 
pagan  ancestry,  with  the  sunlight  which  rests  on  the  more 
favored  portions  of  the  Christian  worldi  enabling  the  be- 
liever with  a  brightening  fiuth,  and  with  a  growing  knowl- 
edge of  lus  manifold  duties  and  high  destiny,  to  discover 
and  to  pursue  the  pathway  which  leads  to  the  companiixi- 
ship  of  angelic  natures  in  his  spiritual  home. 

''  Ask  we,  too,  the  ages  what  they  have  done  to  devek^ 
the  true  theory  of  political  organization,  to  improve  the 
mechanism  of  the  social  system,  to  impart  practical  wis- 
dom to  its  ministrations,  in  order  that  the  state  may  dis- 
charge its  high  duty  to  the  citizen,  for  whose  sake  it  ex- 
ists, and  whose  allegiance  it  claims. .  They  point  us,  in 
reply,  to  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  to  the  laws  of 
Lycnrgus  and  of  Solon,  to  the  tables  of  the  Roman  law- 
givers, to  the  body  of  the  civil  law,  to  Magna  Charta,  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  to  the  American  Constitution — 
those  precious  records  of  mind,  which  stand  up  as  pillared 
inscriptions  in  the  shadowy  past,  along  the  lengthened 
line  of  civil  progress.  They  exhibit  in  contrast  the  wild 
war  of  anarchy,  with  the  beneficent  reign  of  social  order 
— ^the  unmitigated  despotism  of  the  earlier  governments, 
with  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  constitutional  mon- 
archies of  the  day — ^the  wild,  unformed  democracies  of 
the  past,  those  first  experiments  of  young  freedom,  with 
the  written  constitutions,  the  perfect  action,  of  the  mod- 
ern representative  republics. 

*^  How  manifest  it  is,  then,  that  our  age  is  an  age  of 
*  results,'  the  causes  of  which  lie  far  behind  us  in  th^ 
stream  of  time." 
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I  HKm  givBD  SO  mach  of  this  speech,  because  1  tluak 
that  it  affords  a  good  speoiraea  of  the  tendonoy  and  im- 
pulse of  apeechcs  io  this  country,  and  especially  in  the 
Weatern  country,  where  society  evidently  feels  itself  to 
belong  in  a  high  degree  to  the  citizenship  of  the  world ; 
to  be  universal,  because  it  la  composed  of  people  of  all 
nations  flowing  in  hither  by  emigration ;  and  perhaps 
also  because  the  immense  stretch  of  landscape  in  the«e 
states  of  the  prairies,  leads  the  soul  to  take  an  extensive 
flight.  After  hia  great  railway  tour  round  the  world, 
Lathrop  finally  comes,  in  his  speeoh,  to  the  duties  which 
the  government  of  the  yonng  state  of  Wisconsin  has  to 
fulfill,  in  order  that  it  may  accomplish  its  great  vocation 
aa  a  home  for  varions  nations — Anglo-Saxons,  Celta,  G«r. 
mans,  Scandinavians,  all  directing  its  being  by  new  ele- 
ments of  life. 

"  Free  schools  and  public  education  have  every  where, 
in  the  United  States,  shown  themselves  to  be  the  great 
principle  of  the  popular  elevation  and  development.  The 
American  mind  has  caught  the  idea,  and  will  not  lose 
sight  of  it,  that  the  whole  of  the  states'  property,  public 
or  private,  is  holden  subject  to  the  sacred  trust  of  provid- 
ing the  means  of  education  for  every  child  in  the  state. 

"  Unless  we  adopt  this  system,  that  political  equality 
of  which  we  boast  is  only  a  dream,  a  pleasing  illusion. 
Knowledge  is  the  true  equalizer  ;  it  is  the  true  democracy; 
it  equalizes  by  elevating,  not  by  bringing  down." 

The  speaker,  in  recommending  the  class  of  education 
which  the  University  ought  to  afi'ord,  observed,  that  the 
character  and  position  of  tho  teacher  must  be  elevated  ; 
that  the  want  of  efficient  teachers  was  a  subject  of  uni- 
versal complaint ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  normal  school 
should  be  established  for  the  preparation  of  efficient  teach- 
ers for  the  University. 

And  that  the  aim  of  the  library  should  he  to  contain 
every  work  which  is  worthy  of  being  possessed,  in  every 
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laogaage  and  of  every  ago ;  the  whole  amount  of  human 
thonghti  and  of  the  experienoe  of  nooiety.   ^ 

^^'WiBOonsin,  the  youngest  state  of  the  Union,  established 
nnder  the  most  favorable  cironmstanoes,  able  to  avail  itself 
of  the  experienoe  of  the  older  sister-states,  rich  in  a  new 
popolation  composed  of  varioos  races ;  ridh  in  its  fertile  soil, 
and  its  advantageous  position  between  the  great  lakes  and 
the  great  river — ^the  arteries  of  the  world's  oommeroe— 
Wisconsin  must,  Minerva-like,  advance  in  existence,  and 
take  the  initiative  in  popular  progress  and  in  social  life !'' 

There  is  here,  however,  vigorous  life^  Agatha,  and  vig- 
orous life  must  make  itself  felt,  otherwise  so  young  a 
state;  could  not  hooome  a  leader;  nevertheless,  the  leaders 
here  have  not  gone  further  than  to  school j  and  the  eduoa- 
tinn  of  schools,  which,  as  the  principal  requirement  for  the 
people,  is  on  the  right  system ;  and  beyond  that  the  Amer- 
ican mind  has  in  a  general  way  not  advanced. 

But  it  must  advance  further  still  if  it  would  reach  the 
fonntaifi-heads — the  springs  of  life,  wherefrom  peoples  and 
states  ought  to  drink  the  renewing  life  of  youth ! 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  merely  ttvo  years  old--^a 
very  hopeful  "baby^  of  the  West,  is  it  not?  Seventeen 
years  since  the  state  first  became  territory;  and  it  is  only 
three  or  four  years  since  the  last  great  battle  was  fought 
in  the  country  with  the  Indians,  and  their  brave  chief. 
Black  Hawk.  He  and  his  people  were  finally  taken  cap- 
tive on  these  prairies,  and  carried  as  trophies  to  New  York. 
There  are  now  no  longer  Indians  in  Wisconsin;  its  white 
population  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  Wisconsin  has  no 
hills,  but  on  all  sides  uncultivated,  and  for  the  most  part 
fertile  land,  abounding  in  lakes  and  rivers.  It  is  a  state 
for  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  the  land  in  many 
parts,  however,  and  in  particular  around  Madison,  where 
it  is  appropriated  by  the  Federal  government  to  the  sup- 
plying an  income  to  the  state's  University,  is  already  very 
dear.     It  has  been  purchased  by  speculators  at  the  gov- 


!■      h. 
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eminent  pricu,  a.  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  aore,  and  rtssold 
by  them  fwr  not  less  than  ten  oi  twolve  dollars  per  aore. 

"And  who  will  gi-re  bo  much  for  it?"  inquired  I  of 
Chanoellor  Lathrop. 

"  Your  countrymen,"  replied  he,  quickly.  "  Your  ooun- 
trymen,  whose  aons  will  be  freely  educated  at  onrUniver- 
sity." 

I  visited,  in  company  with  Choncollor  Lathrop  and  his 
cheerful,  int«lljgeut  wife,  the  University  which  is  in  prog- 
ress of  erection,  and  which  will  now  be  soon  Snisbcd.  It 
ettinds  upon  an  elevation.  "College  Hill,"  aa  It  is  called, 
and  which  commands  an  open  and  extensive  view;  it  is  a 
large  bnilding,  without  any  unnecessary  ptxnp  of  exterior, 
&^  in  G-irard  College  at  Philadelphia,  but  internally  it  has 
omple  and  spacious  room.  Many  of  the  windows  atriick 
mo,  lighted  up,  as  they  were,  by  the  setting  sun.  Such, 
after  all,  ought  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  to  be  on  the  "West- 
em  prairies!  And  if  it  fulfills  its  expectation,  a  Temple 
of  the  Light  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  more  glorious  than 
that  of  Peru  ! 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  Indians  dwelt  aronnJ 
these  beautiful  lakes;  and  they  still  come  hither  annually 
in  the  autumn  to  visit  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  and 
to  lift  up  their  cry  of  lamentation ! 

Blue  Mound,  Oct, 

I  now  write  to  you  from  a  little  log-house,  in  the  midst 
of  prairie-land,  between  Madison  and  Galena.  The  log- 
house  belongs  to  a  farm,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  po.-<t- 
Iiouse,  and  a  sort  of  country  inn.  Mr.  D.,  the  son-in-law 
of  my  good  hostess  in  Madison,  had  the  kindness  to  drive 
me  hither  himself,  in  a  little  open  carriage,  by  which  means 
I  made  the  journey  much  more  comfortably  than  by  the 
stage,  which  comes  here  in  the  night. 

Blue  Mound  is  one  of  the  highest  hills  in  Wisconsin, 
and  derives  its  name  from  it-*  fine  dark  blue  color  wlu'n 
seen  from  afar.     It  af^enta  then  as  if  enveloped  in  a  clear 
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purple  veil,  and  is  seen  at  many  miles'  distance,  shining 
oat  thus  against  the  soft  blue  sky.  It  resembles  Kimknlle 
with  ns,  bat  is  more  steep ;  like  Kimknlle,  it  is  oofvered 
with  pastare-fields  and  wood. 

When  I  arrived  here  I  was  so  enchanted  with  the  vast, 
glorious  landscape,  and  with  the  view  which  it  affiirded 
over  the  prairie  on  all  sides,  that  I  resolved  to  remain  here 
for  a  ooaple  of  days,  in  order  that  I  might,  in  peace  and 
solitude,  become  acquainted  with  the  prairie  and  the  sun- 
flowers. 

The  house  possessed  but  one  guest  chamber,  and  that  a 
little  garret  within  a  large  garret,  in  which  were  lodged 
half  a  dozen  laboring  men.  But  I  was  assured  that  they 
were  very  silent  and  well-behaved,  and  I  was  furnished 
with  a  piece  of  wood,  with  which  to  fasten  the  hasp  of 
my  door  inside,  as  there  was  no  lock.  The  room  was  clean 
and  light,  although  very  low  and  badly  arranged ;  and  I 
was  glad  to  take  up  my  abode  in  it,  spite  of  the  break- 
neck steps  by  which  it  was  reached. 

I  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  yesterday  out  in  the  prairie, 
now  wandering  over  it,  and  gazing  out  over  its  infinite 
extent,  which  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  expand  and  give  wings 
to  body  and  soul ;  and  now  sitting  among  sunflowers  and 
asters,  beside  a  little  hillock  covered  with  bushes,  reading 
Emerson,  that  extraordinary  Ariel,  refreshing,  but  evanes- 
cent, and  evanescent  in  his  philosophic  flights  as  the  fugi- 
tive wind  which  sweeps  across  the  prairie,  and  brings  forth 
from  the  strings  of  the  electric  telegraph  melodious  toneS| 
which  sound  and  die  away  at  the  same  moment.  His  phi- 
losophy is  like  that  wind;  he  himself  is  something  much 
beyond  it,  and  much  better.  It  is  his  own  individuality 
which  gives  that  wonderfully  bewitching  expression  to 
these  imperfect  concords. 

How  grand  is  the  impression  produced  by  this  infinite 
expanse  of  plain,  with  its  solitude  and  its  silence !  In 
truth,  it  enables  the  soul  to  expand  and  grow,  to  have  a 
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freer  and  il  )per  respiration.  That  great  West !  Ye», 
indeed;  bu  what  solitude!  I  saw  no  babitationa  except 
the  tittle  hou  le  at  which  I  was  staying ;  no  human  betogs, 
no  animals:  nothing  except  heaven  and  the  flower-strewn 
earth.  day  was  beaotifiil  and  warm,  and  the  snn 

advanced  t    -*•*'"  *' *•  i—— "-n  and  over  earth,  natil 

toward  e»  »  it  hid  itself  in  light 

olouds  of  desoeoded,  formed  belts, 

through  \  a  ine  with  softened  splen- 

dor, so  ths^  '^  T  pantheon,  with  a  cupola 

of  gold,  sti  bove  that  immeaaarablo 

plain.     This  T(  was  to  me  one  which  I 

shall  never  forgv 

To-morrow  or  tbo  day  folln\vin<r  I  shall  leave  this  place, 
and  on  Monday  I  hope  to  be  on  the  Mississippi. 

I  shall  now  write  a  few  words  to  young  Mrs.  D.,  my 
beloved  sunflower  at  Madison.  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
cook  in  her  family,  a  reapecfable,  clever  Norwegian,  would 
not  on  any  terms  receive  money  from  me  for  the  trouble 
she  had  had  on  my  account. 

ThP  Log-House,  October  9th. 

It  was  cloudy  this  morning,  and  I  was  afraid  of  rain; 
but  for  all  that,  I  went  out  "a  fa  bonne  aventure."  And 
to  set  out  thus  by  one'a  self  is  so  delightful.  I  followed  a 
little  path  which  wound  through  low  boscage  over  the 
prairie,  I  there  met  some  little  children,  who,  with  their 
mat-baskets  in  their  hands,  were  wandering  along  to  school. 
I  accompanied  them,  and  came  to  a  little  house  built  also 
of  logs,  and  extremely  humble.  This  was  the  school- house. 
The  school-room  was  merely  a  room  in  which  were  some 
benches;  the  children,  about  a  dozen  in  number,  were  rag- 
ged— regular  ofTspring  of  the  wilderness.  But  they  seem- 
ed willing  enough  to  learn ;  and  upon  the  log  walls  of  the 
rmm  hung  maps  of  the  globe,  upon  which  tho  young 
scholars  readily  pointed  out  to  me  the  countries  I  men- 
tioned; andthetewsTB  a\ao  \ti  \,\vB.t  ^oor  school-house  such 
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books  aa  the  ''  National  Greography,"  by  Groodrioh,  Smitfai's 
"  Q^uarto  Greography,"  which  oontains  views  of  the  whole 
world ;  while  in  the  reading-book  in  oommon  use  I  found 
gems  fiN>m  the  literature  of  all  oountriesi  and  particularly 
firom  that  of  England  and  North  America.  The  school- 
master was  an  agreeable  young  man.  His  monthly  sti- 
pend was  fifteen  dollars. 

I  went  onward,  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds;  the 
day  became  glorious,  and  again  I  spent  a  lovely  day  alone 
on  the  prairie. 

The  host  and  hostess  of  my  log-house  are  of  Dutch  ori- 
gin, and  not  without  education.  The  food  is  simple,  but 
good ;  I  can  have  as  much  excellent  milk  and  potatoes  as 
I  desire  (without  spice  cnr  fat,  and  potatoes  in  this  country 
are  my  best  food),  as  well  as  capital  butter  and  bread, 
flvery  thing  is  clean  in  the  house,  but  the  furniture  and 
the  conveniences  are  not  superior  to  such  as  are  to  be  met 
with  in  common  Swedish  peasant-houses.  I  sit  at  table 
with  the  men  and  maid-servants  of  the  family,  just  as 
they  come  in  from  their  work,  and  not  over  clean,  as  well 
as  with  thousands  of  flies. 

The  further  I  advance  into  the  West  the  earlier  become 
the  hours  of  meals.  What  do  you  say  to  breakfasting  at 
six  in  the  morning,  dining  at  twelve,  and  having  tea  at 
half  past  six  in  the  evening?  I  do  not  dislike  it.  It  is 
a  thousand  times  better  than  the  fiBishionable  hours  for 
meals  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

It  is  evening.  It  has  begun  to  rain  and  blow,  and  it 
is  no  ea(sy  thing  to  keep  the  wind  and  rain  out  of  the  win- 
dow, which  I  am  sometimes  obliged  to  open,  on  account 
of  the  oppressive  heat  occasioned  by  an  iron  pipe,  which 
goes  through  the  room  from  an  iron  stove  in  the  room  be- 
low. I  am  beginning  to  feel  not  quite  so  comfortable,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  go  in  the  momidg  to  Gralena.  As  far  as 
my  neighbors  are  concerned,  I  do  not  hear  a  sound  of 
them,  so  silent  are  they.    Log-houses  are  in  general  warrat 
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but  rery  dusty ;  so  at  least  1  have  heard  many  peop\e^ay 
and  I  can  myself  believe  it. 

Galena.  Orlobet  I  Kb. 

Yon  now  find  mo  here,  a  few  miles  from  the  great;  Mis- 
sissippi, in  a  little  town,  piotwresqnely  situated  among 
hill.i  besida  a  Httlo  mer,  called  Five  River,  which,  with 
many  sinuoaitiea,  winda  through  the  glens.  The  town  U 
supported  hy  its  lead  mines,  which  are  general  in  this 
highland  district ;  by  mtaing,  smelting,  and  the  export  of 
this  heavy,  dark  metal.  A  leaden  sky  hung  over  the  town 
as  I  entered  it,  and  I  see  in  the  street  old  madams  wad- 
dling about  in  dull  gray-oolored  cloaks  and  old  bonoetc, 
very  much  like  poat  aU-^Hwdana  in  ahabby  bonnets  and 
cloak?  in  the  street^s  of  SfookhMm  in  gray  siutumn  wesith- 
ar;  gi-iitlemen  too,  or  semi-gentlemen,  in  ragged  coals — 
but  lesn  unnoyeil  by  them  than  they  would  be  with  us. 
Every  thing  Ifwiks  dolefully  gray;  and  it  is  as  eold  as  it 
is  in  November  with  us.  Yesterday  it  was  quite  other- 
wise.    Yesteriiay  was  a  most  glorious  summer  day. 

It  rained  when  at  dawn  I  left  Blue  Mound,  but  soon 
afterward  cleared  up;  the  wind  chased  the  clouds  across 
the  immen^^e  plain,  and  the  play  of  light  and  shadow  over 
it,  and  those  glorious  views — I  can  not  express  how  much 
I  enjoyed  that  day's  jimrney !  The  road  along  that  high 
prairie-land  was  hard  and  level  as  the  roads  with  us  in 
summer.  The  diligence  in  which  I  sat,  for  the  most  part, 
alone,  rolled  lightly  across  the  plain,  and  seemed  to  (ly 
over  it,  ap])roaching  every  moment  nearer  to  the  giant 
river,  the  western  goal  of  my  journey.  The  wind  was  as 
warm  as  with  us  in  July;  and  these  western  views,  which 
increased  in  grandeur  the  nearer  we  approached  the  great 
river,  produced  an  unspeakable  effect.  I  never  experi- 
enced any  thing  similar  produced  by  a  natural  object. 

As  the  day  wore  on  the  roads  became  worse,  and  late 
in  the  evening  1  arrived,  excessively  weary,  at  the  little 
town  of  VfatetviUe,  \l  \  t'v^Wn  ift'm«Kvfe«t  the  name.     It 
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was  very  dark,  although  the  sky  was  brilliant  with  stars. 
I  was  hungry  and  tired,  and  wished  to  remain  all  night 
at  the  hotel,  partly  that  I  might  rest,  and  partly  that  I 
might  perform  the  remainder  of  the  journey  by  daylight, 
and  thus  see  the  great  giant  plain. 

But  the  hotel  was  occupied  by  gentlemen  who  were 
now  assembled  here  in  convention  on  educational  ques- 
tions, and  were  just  at  this  moment  in  session.  There 
was  no  room  for  me ;  and  when  I  spoke  of  my  fatigue, 
and  my  reluctance  to  travel  by  night  along  roads  which 
frequently  were  no  roads  at  all,  and  upon  which  the  dili- 
gence was  overturned  six  times  in  the  week,  the  landlord 
replied  by  telling  me  about  the  great  and  important  Con- 
vention which  was  sitting  in  the  city,  and  of  the  lemark- 
able  men  who  were  assembled  here  on  that  occasion,  and 
who  were  lodged  in  his  house.  He  was  so  important,  and 
so  full  of  the  great  Convention,  and  the  members  of  which 
were  lodged  in  his  house,  that  he  had  neither  ear  nor 
heart  for  the  poor,  weary  traveling  lady,  who  prayed  for 
a  little  room  merely  for  one  night.  I  talked  of  the  home 
of  yesterday;  and  he  talked  about  the  parsonage,  and 
between  the  two  there  was  no  comparison.  ^'  This  ho- 
tel," said  he,  "  was  properly  no  hotel  for  ladies,  but  mere- 
ly for  gentlemen."  There  was,  however,  another  hotel  in 
the  town,  and  he  offered  me  a  guide  to  show  me  the  way. 

But  this  also  was  occupied  by  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention.  "And  in  any  case,  I  must  travel 
by  night,  as  the  diligence  did  not  go  to  Galena  at  any  oth- 
er time.  I^might  depend  upon  having,  to-night,  the  most 
steady  driver ;  the  night  was  beautiful,  and — I  should  get 
very  safely  and  very  well  to  Gtdena !"    So  said  the  landlord . 

As  this  meeting  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  great 
Convention  was  likely  to  last  till  late  at  night,  and  as  the 
diligence  was  going  to  set  off  immediately,  I  had  no  hope 
of  being  able  to  speak  with  any  of  them,  and  to  ask  from 
them  that  politeness  and  hospitality  which  the  landlord 
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of  tJie  hotel  was  ao  wholly  deficient  in.  I  waa  compelled 
to  set  off, 

"  My  good  friond,"  said  I,  beaeeoliingly,  to  the  drtvsT  of 
the  diligence,  "  I  am  a  stranger  from  a  di;)tant  ooonky, 
and  I  am  alono.     Promise  not  to  overturn  mo  I" 

"  That  I  can  not  promise  you, ma'am,"  replied  ho;  "but 
I  will  promise  to  do  my  best  to  bring  you  safely  to  the 
end  of  your  journey." 

It  was  a  rational  answer,  and  was  spoken  in  a  voioa 
which  inspired  me  with  confidence.  I  took  my  scat  in 
tiio  diligence,  and  loft  the  first  inhospitable,  unfriendly 
jilace  which  I  had  found  in  America.  There  wore  tbroo 
•>r  four  gentlemen  in  the  diligence ;  I  was  tha  only  ladj. 
it  was  30  dark  that  1  could  not  see  their  countenances; 
but  their  voices  and  their  inquiries  told  me  that  they  were 
young  and  of  an  uneducated  claaa. 

"  Are  you  scared,  Miss  Bremer?" 

"Arc  you  afraid,  ma'am  ?"  and  so  on,  were  the  excla- 
mations with  which  they  immediately  overwhelmed  mc, 
ill  a  good-tempered  and  cheerful,  but  somewhat  rude  style. 
1  replied  to  their  questions  by  the  monosyllable  "  No  1" 
and  was  then  loft  in  peace.  1  was  not,  however,  without 
uneasiness  as  regarded  the  nocturnal  journey,  I  had 
heard  of  the  diligence  being  lately  overturned,  of  one  lady 
having  broken  an  arm;  of  another  receiving  so  severe  an 
injury  in  the  side  that  she  still  lay  sick  in  consequence 
of  it  at  G-alena  ;  of  a  gentleman  who  received  a  blow  on 
the  head  that  left  him  insensible  for  several  hours,  and 
various  other  such  occurrences. 

Several  of  the  young  men  were  unknown  to  each  other, 
but  they  soon  became  acquainted.  One  of  them  was  go- 
ing  to  bo  the  schoolmaster  somewhere  not  far  from  the 
Mississippi,  He  stammered  Woefully,  and  his  pronuncia- 
tion was  broad  and  like  the  bleating  of  a  sheep.  One  of 
the  other  gentlemen  asked  him  whether  he  could  solve  a 
mathematical  ^ttoblonv  "  in  water."      The  schoolmaster 
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aeemed  to  be  completely  nonplused  by  this  question,  and 
his  new  teacher  began  to  describe  the  experiment  to  him 
oircnmstantially,  in  a  way  which  certainly  would  very 
much  have  amused  Fabian  Wrede.  The  schoolmaster 
put  various  questions  which  showed  that  he  was  not  at 
all  familiar  with  this  water  art,  and  when,  soon  after,  he 
left  the  diligence  his  teacher  exclaimed,  ''  ArVt  he  green 
for  a  schoolmaster?"  and  all  burst  out  into  laughter. 
They  were  evidently  green  altogether,  though  harmless 
and  good-tempered.  They  began  singing  negro  songs, 
and  sang  ''  Oh  Susanna,"  ''  Dandy  Jem  from  Caroline," 
and  others  very  well,  and  in  character.  After  this  they 
slept  The  night  was  beautiful  and  dear,  and  the  road 
not  so  very  bad ;  the  driver  evidently  good  and  careful. 
Once  only  did  we  stick  fast,  and  then  the  young  fellows 
were  obliged  to  get  out  and  help  us  along. 

About  half  past  twelve  we  arrived  at  our  journey's  end 
without  any  disaster.  All  the  world  of  Gralena  seemed  to 
be  fast  asleep;  even  at  the  hotel  all  was  silent  and  dark. 

The  porter  of  the  ''American  House,"  an  old  man  with 
a  strongly-marked  English  countenance,  bushy  eyebrows, 
prominent  nose  and  chin,  with  an  expression  of  humor 
and  something  gentlemanlike  in  his  aspect  and  demeanor, 
came  out  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  very  soon  took 
me  and  my  eiTects  in  charge.  He  showed  me  into  a  nice 
little  room ;  but  when  I  looked  to  see  if  the  door  would 
lock  I  found  that  the  key  would  not  turn.  On  this  dis- 
covery, I  called  to  my  old  gentleman  and  showed  him  my 
difficulty.  He  replied  tlmt  I  need  only  set  my  little  port- 
manteau against  the  door  to  secure  it.  ^'  That  was  all 
that  I  needed  for  my  security,"  he  said.  But  when  I  in- 
sisted upon  it  that  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  me,  he 
began  working  at  the  lock,  till  at  length  the  double  lock 
suddenly  shot  out,  and  the  door  was  fast.  That  was  very 
good,  so  far ;  but  now,  when  he  wished  to  unlock  it  to  de- 
part, it  was  just  as  immovable  as  before.     He  turned  and 
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turned,  aod  oould  not  move  it  the  least  Id  the  wcnld.  Tbo 
old  gentleiuaa  unil  1  were  looked  in  the  room,  for  there 
w&s  no  other  meaoa  of  ef;r£3s  but  by  tiat  door.  V«y 
agreeable  this ! 

At  this  discovery  he  mode  §uoh  a  ocHiiical  grimaoa  tlut 
I  could  not  help  bureting  oat  into  a  hearty  peal  nf  laugh- 
ter ;  and  when  ho,  daring  a  few  minntea,  hnd  exerted  all 
hi^  art  and  all  his  strength  to  no  purpose,  and  the  door  n>- 
mainod  as  firmly  cloaed  as  ever,  I  tried  what  I  Doold  do. 
Aul,  first,  I  examined  the  lock  very  minately,  and  waa 
not  long  in  discovering  a  little  spring,  upon  wliich  I  press- 
ed my  finger,  and  imracidiately  Iha  bolt  sprang  baolc,  and 
opening  the  largo  door,  I  allovred  tfas  aid  gentleman  to  es- 
cape, who  did  not  look  much  lesa  pleased  than  I  did  to 
have  got  tm  well  out  of  thn  adventure. 

Later.  I  was  here  interrupted  by  a  visit  and  the  ne- 
cessity to  go  out  into  "the  ladies'  parlor."  A  handsome 
young  lady  was  sitting  there,  and  singing  bo  false,  that  it 
tortured  mo  to  the  very  soul  to  hear  her;  nor  did  she  seem 
as  if  she  would  ever  come  to  an  end.  A  young  gentle- 
man, who  sat  beside  her  and  turned  ovor  tho  leaves  of  the 
music,  must  have  been  altogether  without  an  ear,  or  al- 
together over  head  and  ears  in  love. 

I  hoard  au  interesting  account  from  a  married  couple 
whom  I  received  in  my  room,  and  who  are  just  now  come 
from  tho  wilderness  beyond  the  Mississippi,  of  the  so-call- 
ed Squatters,  a  kind  of  white  people  who  constitut«  a  por- 
tion of  the  first  colonists  of  the  Western  country.  They 
settle  themselves  down  here  and  there  in  the  wilderness, 
cultivate  tho  earth,  and  cultivate  freedom,  but  will  not 
become  acquainted  with  any  other  kind  of  cultivation. 
They  pay  no  taxes,  and  will  not  acknowledge  either  law 
or  church.  They  live  in  families,  have  no  social  life,  but 
are  extremely  peaceable,  and  no  way  guilty  of  any  viola- 
tion of  law.  All  that  they  desire  is  to  bo  at  peace,  and 
to  have  free  elbow-toom.  They  live  very  amicably  wUh 
the  Indians,  not  so  weW '«\ftv\S\ei  km wtoimv ^Vv^rs.    When 
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these  latter  oome  with  their  schools,  their  oharches,  and 
their  shops,  then  the  Sqaatters  withdraw  themselves  far- 
ther and  still  farther  into  the  wilderness,  in  order  to  be 
able,  as  they  say,  to  live  in  innocence  and  freedom.  The 
whole  of  tiie  Western  country  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  as  fieur  as  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by 
patches  with  these  Squatters,  or  tillers  of  the  land,  the 
origin  of  whom  is  said  to  be  as  much  unknown  as  that  of 
the  Clay-eaters  of  South  Carolina  and  G-eorgia.  Their  way 
of  life  has  also  a  resemblance.  The  Squatters,  however, 
evince  more  power  and  impulse  of  labor;  the  Clay-eaters 
subject  the  life  of  nature.  The  Squatters  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  wilderness,  and  stand  as  such  in  stiff  op- 
position to  cultivation. 

Galena,  October  12th. 

Again  up  and  again  well,  after  two  days  of  severe  head- 
ache, during  which  I  was  waited  upon  and  cared  for  in 
the  kindest  manner  by  a  kind-hearted  little  Irish  girl  be- 
longing to  the  house.  I  could  scarcely  have  been  better 
attended  to  in  my  own  home.  And  no  one  could  possibly 
perform  that  uneasy  journey  through  Wisconsin  without 
having  something  to  remember  as  long  as  he  lived ;  but 
with  it  the  severest  part  of  my  Western  journey  is  accom- 
plished. And  I  am  sound  in  body  and  limb,  have  posses- 
sion of  reason  and  of  all  my  senses,  and  every  thing  has 
gone  on  so  well,  and  I  now  feel  myself  so  perfectly  restored 
to  my  usual  good  state  of  health,  that  I  can  only  be  heart- 
ily contented  and  thankful. 

I  shall  not  leave  Galena  until  Monday ,because  the  good 
steam-boat  Menomonie,  so  called  from  an  Indian  tribe,  does 
not  proceed  up  the  Mississippi  to  St  Paul's  before  that  day. 
I  shall,  in  the  mean  time,  enjoy  my  liberty  at  this  excel- 
lent hotel,  and  my  rambles  among  the  picturesque  hills 
of  the  neighborhood.  Good-night,  beloved !  I  embrace 
mamma  and  you,  and  greet  cordially  all  my  good  friends 
both  in  and  out  of  the  house. 
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